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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of men. 
Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became intensely 
involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing 
so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his 
own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he 
commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, that 
he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and 
that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His achievement, 
by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. 
And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that is significant in 
what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the 
speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, 
much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda 
will also not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality' and endeavour of one who 
was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely integrated 
human being. 


|l ~K\. A— > 


New Delhi 

18 January 1972 Jawaharlal 



Nehru Memorial Fund 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume deals with the month of April 1959, when most of the issues of 
March spilled over. Amid much excitement in India and vituperation from China, 
the Dalai Lama arrived in India. The impact on relations with China and on 
domestic politics is reflected in the large number of documents on these and 
allied questions like Tibetan refugees. But other issues engage Nehru’s attention 
as before, especially the Punjabi Suba, Kashmir, and the North East, while 
Pakistan remains something like a permanent hum in the background. During 
this month he toured extensively, to which we owe the large number of 
freewheeling public speeches where he communicates directly with the public 
on all the issues exercising him at the moment. This volume also contains a 
remarkable interview to the French journalist. Serge Groussard of Le Figaro. 

Many of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. When no text or recording 
of a speech was available, a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. 
Such a newspaper report, once selected for publication, has been reproduced 
faithfully; other information has been added only by way of annotation. Words 
and expressions which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an 
ellipsis between square brackets thus: [...]. Unless otherwise noted, all items 
are from Delhi or New Delhi. Most items here are from Nehru’s office copies. 
In personal letters, and even in official letters composed in personal style to 
persons like B. C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, the salutation and concluding 
portions were written by hand; such details are not recorded in the office copy. 
Therefore these have been inserted in Nehru’s customary style for such persons, 
but the editorial intervention is indicated by square brackets. Information on 
persons may always be traced through the index if it is not available in the 
footnote. References to the Selected Works appear as SWJN/FS/10/..., to be 
understood as Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , First Series, Volume 10. 
In the case of the Second Series, it would be SWJN/SS/.... The part and page 
numbers follow the volume number. 

Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
a section, not between sections. A map of the boundary between India and 
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China has been reproduced from White Paper II of 1959 and is placed at the 
end of the volume. 

Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi and a 
translation into English has been appended in each case for those who might 
need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives is housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and is known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless otherwise stated, 
all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to record our 
thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President and Prime 
Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India Radio, the 
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I. GENERAL 
(a) Speeches 
(i) Allahabad District 

1. At Pratappur: Public Meeting 1 

...3T3 3TR ffTlt R3i xn% ^ FTT^T 3TOTO%tlfttfo3T3 31# 331 RTF 

% TTcF 3FT qft3R Ft 3f TORT 31R 3# I TOT3# TOT3ft TOffa 33# 3ftf 3$f #3T 1 1 

# 3TFT TORT #t I #3 cfF^T f I TOftR 3ftf 33# TO#3 rft 333ft 

tft# 1 1 3F# eft tort-tor #ft 3#, far 33 33R Ft to# eft Pro £ ##t 3#, 

#f#R TO#3 far #t 333# %, TO#3 33 %RTT 3333 T#3T I F3# TO3 3# f3l 
TTcF-TTcp f#RR 3# 3Tf^rT 33 TO# % sftT efr 3#t-3#t 3T# 3R TORTT, 3TT3ft 3R3T 
#3 fqTO TT, 3TOFT 3F 31# f#> TO # ttcF TOFTT# 3# T|9TR3 33#t 3%, #?-SJ3 ^'Hl 
<T% I 3t TOT# 3T # #RT I i33ft...qF*l# #3 ft TR 333 3TOlft TRTF % 3# J !I I ## 
TOR TTF33# #3 3# 3T3 FtTO t, ## f# Ft3T ^lff?q eft 3TOFT 333TTT 33# f3RTT3t 

# FtFT I 3## pTT 31# # TO#3T I 3#t 3t3 33 3f# J -ll 3T TTTTTjFR I [... ] eft ?TT# 3#F 
TO#F 31# f#T f#TTRt 3# TO|3 RTF FFTT I f#3-f#3, #$ft # # 333 FTO % f3RT3f 
% «T§eT cR33# 3# 1 1 3FT -3TFT TOTO, ## eft 33# 3% viftr % «S«bl(l #3 W TOR f#R 
TTF33# TR 3# SlffR Frft 33 RJeft % % 3FT 3t f#TTT3t # f#T T?p 33RT %, 
i||&j |[ TO l sRRT t, <c||.y|# 33TTO % 33# 33# 3# #T3-3m Fteft 1 1 # TR 3T# TOT# 
■3TR # #3 3R# 1 1 eft # eft 3?t sFlf#T 3# 3R % I R31 33f#T #t §llPel % TOT 
TO#ttl 

eft 33# eRtF «FTTRf % ?2TR fpRT % I -3ftT Sleft % 't^t, *t ^ft ®*|f» 
RRT ^t TOR I 'qt ?R 3TeT ^FT f^T§^ f^RT % I ■3ft T FR 3R WRt 3ft 
fqyijqq, cpfff^ FR, RF3iTft TOt tJWF^ ^ =p ^HTOT H3<ii F I eft FR 

3|eff 3ft fq^rf Rt I 3R 3f 3R-RRR 3ft fatsfPfit I ^ftft 3ft Ri<3l4' ; l 3ftl #t RfRft 
3ft ^t I P #Tt 3ft '^Ft I eft ^ 3TFT TORT # I 3TR% RF33ft TOT 33 Rff^R 

=FF TFT | f% RT TOR f^RTFTt ^ TTRt 3 PT 3^t 3R 3^t t 3ftT «T|t ft...FR% ^R 

1. Speech, 6 April 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

The tape is incomplete and only this part of the speech is available. 

Nehru arrived in the morning of 6 April 1959, reached Anand Bhawan. his family 
home, attended the inauguration of the cancer wing of the Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital, and visited several villages in the Phulpur and Handia tehsils of his constituency. 
Phulpur. 
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cfr 3FTT TTf^T 1 1 3FTT ^tTr^tTT TTf 3ftT TffTT % Tff 3?fT 5df) FT TTlf ■3T^' 
TJPTf TT fHI6T TTW 3ft foTTFTf TT 3?)T FTTit TcTT^ FFft I 

cfFT '3TFjTcRW TTTT ff TTF^ t, T^t jft TFT ^ TTFTTfT TTT I '3?tT 3TjftT-3FjftT 
5Tcfr RM i f rft ff TTcf TTFf 1 1 eft $ FT ^ ^ eft TFTT T^ I ^ TTTt TFT 3TcFT 
Ft TFT I ^f%T TFTT FTT TiFcTT IT f^E 'jf'FTT TT *f TFT-TFT feTRt % cRTT^ T?t 
I TTT TTFTTft TT FIT Tft 1 1 #T ^FT % faSTTT % fo FTft ^?T 3 ift TTFTTft TT 
3RT TTTT>t 3TTTT?t FFft, 3TFFEt ftFTTTT T§T T^rft, 3T1TTT cTFT FFTT -3ftT 3?T TT 
FFTT I FTfcT 77 FT TFT TT 3TFT eft T =ET T^t? 3TFFEt TcTT% TFt TTT^f, TFTSTFt TFt 
3TFt, TT TFT TrFt I 3ftT TFT TTT Ff T# % TT^f 3TNT?t Flfa Ftft I FTlf TFT 
rft Tft TF*ft FT Tic) t> I TTt^ TiF TT ^ f% cj*6lfl t 4IH TftT eft TFt’ft eft TFT FT 
TFT I epTf TiF ^ f«E TFT Tftf TTTT %, TT 3l)<cf TFFt eFt I 2 * * * * TTT 3FftT 

rPTRTT % I ft TftF ffft FT-FT ^ TTT FteTT F f^Erft TFT ff? FT-FT ^ 6HH TTTFT feTTT 
TTT? fTft I?t FteTT eft TTlT TtHT Tit tTcE T^ % FT TTTTft TTT feff Ft% f% FT T[t 
TFT 1 1 T^, ^ Tft* TTT9TT %? % TFT Tfft ^ I TTtT-TTT Tt TTTT TTTT ^ 3ttT TTFTTft 
TTT ff TtFT eEFT ^TTT ? efrM FFt FT^" ? TftF 3TTTTT Tt% 6H 1 TTFT ^ ? TFT FT TFT 
Tt T^ fjT TT Ffrt | gt FfTf tjfr .3TFT^ TTT TFt f^T§TT TTfft, Tt TFT Ft^Fft I FT, 
3TFFEt TFTTF TF*ft t, TFTTF TTTt TI^ FFt, TTFT ^ -3^ TTTT I 

FTTfcTF 3TT ^ TTT ^Tt TFT TTt I TTTFT TTT, TTTFT T7t FT TPFpft ^ TTTf 
TTFTT TTFF f I % eft T§cT ^5 Ft TTT I TTFrcT.-.T^cT WTeT Ft, T?^cr 
TTFTiTft TTT TTT TiT Ft, ftiT \3Tl«h FFTT 3ftT FlFt I TT Tt TTT^cT Ft Tldl ^ 

TTT TTT^ ff?T T?t TF TT^TT Ft TFft I, TfTTTT TjT^TT Ft TFft 1 1 FFTT ^ TFTF ^ft 
Ft eft ^5 FTT T^t I oftT FT TTT T T<^cT FFTT TTf^T, TTtf% F TTT TTTt TttT TTTt «Et 
TFFt-fcFTTT *T^t FRft 3ftT Tt cfFT 3FTTF Ft% T^t eft 7 ! TTTT TT% FT ■Jllet 
TFT% <rt 7 lrl ^ I Tt f?ETTTT-TiFFTt ^*TT, Jdft TTTT TTT FTTfcTF TFTT 3TTT5TT) ^ I 
3ftT ^?T t, ^fftTt TT ff§T, ^FTTlTT TT T§T, TFT TT 1 %ft T|, ITT eTTF % FT?-F^ 
T^T TT, TFeE TT, TFT?t =Et F 7 ^ TFTTT 3T?# eTTF ft I TF% ^ TTT efFT 3TfTJT> 
3TT5T TTT T5T% 1 1 TFT % TT% T^f t Tt 3TTT^ TF^ Ft, Tt TTT TFT-TFT ^ 


2. A PTI report, carried in the Pioneer on 7 April 1959, said: “As soon as the cameramen 

accompanying Prime Minister Nehru on his tour of his constituency clicked their cameras 

[at Pratappur on 6 April], the women stood up and tried to run away from the meeting, 

shouting 'blood extractors have come’. Confusion prevailed for a few minutes but the 
local Congressmen ultimately succeeded in restoring order." The PTI also reported Nehru 

as saying: “What is this tamasha? Why are they running away? I have not come here to 

give them injection." [They were afraid of vaccination.] 
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RR^T RRT^^STFT^T^RTFil^R^rlRTR, RfiER ^ RRT I fo Ft W RTF 
R*t R^FT FRl#, ^TF-TrT 3rt, g^FT FRTF, Rt 9TFT ^ RT RTR I, Ft RTF 3 RT RTF I FFT 
RTR cf^f I eft ^ FRlt RTR% FT^f 1 1 RF if FT# Fit^ ^#rfr RT^T FT RTeff FFRF, 
RTeft FRTFT Ft R^t | qftFR # Fteft f afft RRiT ftR Tf FT fRFiTR Ft #T RRFR Tt 
Pi el FiT cf)i*H cfcH % if oli-*-f'|i ?TR% FiT I 

RR 3r ^jTftctt f; FRifr wraf 3 rfrt f§r rrft ^rt ftrt % 1 Fr»fr rie 
FRF^ FRft t, Fit? ?FT Fitf 3FT TsffiT, RREFTft Fteft t 1 it RF gft «TT?f 1 1 
TtftiR RF 3RFit FR RRTTf Ft#? RRTTf...it eft Rfft fai Fitf 3RR FiF if iMIFel ^ 
RRTRt, FFT eft RtF RF^ f , ?R RTF $ eft R# I 3RFit FRT % F*t 3^ TTRTRRT 1 1 

eft % RTRFt RTRit FiTR | 3ft? 3TF RIRFit RtFRT | % RF FRlt ^T R ttie R*ft 
FFT foiT # 3^T t, ^T% RFTt TFTM Fit PIT 3^t ?ft I RF RTT RFi R?ft FFT 3^t 1 1 
t ^t RFFitft RF...RFTFR TTR Rf FiFTt f, PERM'! FiT TTHf 3?tT RFTFR RR...Ft ^ 
t? 3# RTF ft t PE RTRFiT RFFiTft Rtf Ft I RF Ft RR^ft RF Rff H^^el cFT>Y eft 
foflFT 3iRT FFT FpRT? it R^t FFT PTFieft 1 1 ^REt RTF RRFt I ?R% RTR RTR 
RFpt, 3TFT I FjTR ftR FTF FT-eftR FTR Fft 3TTF RiRTf |F I RF RFft TER# FT-TpE 
Ft R?t ^ I if RF5T IRE ?JR PtRTR |, pFF I 3?fT ?RR F^T RTR 33TRT I FT eRF 
f?E SR 3R Ffr RRRT, f% 3ffiRE-R-3TfiRE I RfiRE-R- jffcRE % cf^ ( RTF 

RTF ^ ^ ?M TERR =E^t ?3TTR Ft RR 4 FTf 3Rt FTf^T 3 Ft I ^TT FR 3RRT 
t 3jtT ^ RT T^ 1 1 3ftT RRfeft % 3RRTR 3flT RFFTTft RR RRT^T, RRlif #T Rp 
Rft RRTR I RR RRRET RFFiTft RR Ft RT^ eft f^ERR RTTR 3TFTR> RR ^ faeT-gR ^ 
Ft^ 1 1 RTReEeT FRR t f% RTRt, RRER cET F RT ^ I RRER...fFRR ^ft, 
TTRETft FTTR ^ efM ^Ft^tf^RtcEIRFRf^T^Ft, 3RF?t Ft FFTR f^R R 
FT^it I ^ RRETff FTTR 1 1 t ^ft eft RTFFft f, eft RTRRT f, RFRt F>F %cTT % FFT 
fiEFT RTF? ?R FR %, FFT% F% FFf F FRRFR FRRT FteTT I % tre FT»ft TRE FFRT 
t ^RT FFRT, ^Rt £ eftRt FRRT 3ttT FF FTi?f g^FRT # FTFR §JR FteTT I, RTRR 
FteTT 1 1 FFT, F^ FRF^-FRgR FFf RRElft FiTR 3f t? 

RTRT ^FT % Fp? 3TFET RTR FiT FRT I, RfiER TRE FTR 3ftT *ft | 3RR, 
RRETit F5TR RRRT ^ RF^ % FteTT 1 1 3RTT 3RF?T FTF-RTR ^tFT R Ft eft ^TF R RIFF 
Ft RTF I F^ftfeTF RF TTFTFTR FJR 1 1 tre FRRT ^ FRR FRRT, ^Rt ^ eftRR, RFT 
FTR5FR Fift, RF?TT FRTRt eft TtFT-FTR eft #ft FT%R, Rf^ER RF FT RfiRE Ft 
RTeft I ftFT-FTR eft FiTR R#f FTRT 1 1 FT ^ft #E R$f I FTTfeTR 3TRT 3TTR^, RTR i^F 
FiTR 3FT^T RR% RTF 3 3 ?Tt RFTR FiTR ^TT RTR RTF ^ FiT RFift I 3TRRRTR^f^TT 
efT 3TTR^ RTF FiT RR FFR RTF I ?T, 3R^f RTFiTT Fit RFTFRT Ft I FTR FtFi t, RFTFRT 
Ft, FRTit RTReEt RTF^ft, ^Fftf^FT eftR FRTTT 3TT Fi, 3R^T RFTFRT Ft, Ft eft ^t=E 
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I, #Fs 3T7PS F '3TT T T Ft ?7T# SSS 7TS# F #7 #-# 3FTS 3T#t #f Ft SS#t 
3rft 3 iimF) ?lfFd sF# I ^TTS# S'# vjidT SFTTT d#!, '3TPT 7pS7 fllVfc S'16 
#t I STTS ST7F F #Fs # SS STF# #7 37TF 3STSS 3TTSST #FST Wl^TT 1 Wt ^FT 
#T F ?F ?7T F?T Ft FSTSST I #7 STPIS ST7ST 1 1 #7 -3T7TW F iFflHI ST 7SS 
«HMl % I 'T 'eft % S>#t sF «# F, S dlF sF diet F, FfF-l f^T^TFTT ^FT 7E>S SS 
SStFF SS % eft 3TS# SSTSS SSTF, S^ddO 7TS S7TTF, F§S sF I 

SSlF-fFSTF SSSF Ft, SS 7# t$T ST sftSTT SStF ST # I ##S ST# S^T SST <F # 
sFt FtST I F$T S7TST F fF# F?T F fSST Ft, M<JI^ Ft, 'STSS Ft #7 $li #1 Ft, 3# ^7 
SS> F?T ST TTSkTT F, 3TSS<£ #S Sot F?T sF SST TTS7#, ?7Tf#t F 7TS STF ST7# F | 

#7 17 # F’Sft SFTt ST STS F, ST# STf# ST sFt I STTSt ST St^ST STS F, 
'-t# iT^h 7T# SSST sF J6»il F I # # S# 3TTS STS 7# I ST-dld S# I TS> # #7, 
SSF S# did, FF SSS 3TTS STS 7# % F*t ' J jfF F 3TfFs> FST SiTST % #7 f#TT 
sfSST FF FST sFF, StTT Ft F$T ST S7TT F #7 FFT7T SST F I #7 37T# STS % fF 
FS FST S>7 SS# F, SSffF SFT ## F fF?SS fcEST, TFT FsT T|3TT I FT# F ?sF 
srfst STSSF 7JSTFF S# Sj3 F 1 # StF fF7TTS F f#FfF...Sj3 ?STS fSST F, SSffF 
StFS) FsT f#St F...S#, SiFt, S^T, ST#7T SS SSi F Ff, S# SSTTf SS #7 
SH # F7T S7F F stFST I SFT #%?T ff, StTT fest F S? # 3TTS TTS #S S# 
S sF? # SF# did # SF fF> TlfFST FST #7 I 

■3TS5T, F7RE f#t \iHN Ft #7 Smdl S^SfrT # f#7 4 IN STT TTcE SST TPTSS Ft, 
SSTSrT SS^fT cE7ST, SFS# 7# ST7ST #7 T^T #, #S S# I #7 TSjS # f#t # 
F SnF =b|, FS ?S STS # f#T ift ^ ^rr St!# FE TSiS # #17 sF W sF I 

wi sF # 3TS5T F, #%s ssrs sF st s sF, 7^s fIst srfFs I Ff % F# Is 

ST SSTf Ft, S# Ft, SS#E SStf 3TTS5SST F I gF 7TSF SFT ^S FtST F F?T F, SS 
F ssF #F-#F s#f sF STsf F Fsst f i g^s 7 s# FtF F, s#, t siF FtF F #7 
ss# sFF Fs-sm sFt, sstf sFt, ssFr-sts # sfsF sF #st sFf, sttss stF stt 
sssj #sr sFf, ss sFr sft ^s Ftsr F, sstf% F stsst si# ttts# s# sFf F, 
F F?t st s# F, F F?t srr ss F i sF Ft # F§t # sstFF F i ?rrf#t sssF Fs-sts 

■3TSF S7F F Si7# F I 

# F 3TS S# 7TF7 ST# F F$T F, S# ?ST SS 7Ft F, S7T# 3TTS # 37#t S7S 
F 7IT7T F 37T S# FST F, S7# §T#S ST7 [sF] #7 ?S sF STT# F sf I S7T SS 
fFs - , 3TS S7T ?SF ST5ST f f# STSSF STS SS # SSTF fFdldf # I 

SS 3TTS S7 STS #S ST7 SS fFS' S#— SS fFS! 

Fst, #7 F s#-ss 1#S! ss f#si i 
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[Translation begins: 

... 3 Now, see, in a way, what it means. What it means is that the people of a 
village must work together as one large family. Nobody can take away land 
from them. This you must understand. Some people try to mislead the villagers. 
Initially, they may till the land separately; then when they are ready, they can 
farm jointly ; but, still, the land is their land. Cooperatives can be formed without 
taking up joint cultivation which can come later. In any case, their title will 
remain intact. Cooperative farming strengthens the farmers and enables them 
to adopt new and improved techniques of agriculture and buy good seeds, etc. 
They will not have to run after the officials to get their work done. The 
cooperative society will take care of everything for him. The profits will be 
shared by the farmers. The role of the middlemen will be finished. So there is 
no doubt about it that the farmers will stand to gain. Wherever cooperative 
farming has been taken up, the farmers have made great progress. They have 
been able to start their own school, hospital, etc. It can be a revolutionary step, 
a peaceful revolution in the making. This is what the Congress has been striving 
for. 

Not only the Congress but the Central Government has also decided upon 
this. We shall take up training programmes for villagers to run the cooperative 
societies. Training will be given to the village panch and sarpanch who in turn 
can teach the others. I am talking about cooperative societies because the farmers 
are agitated because of this issue. It contains the seeds of a great revolution. If 
you work well and change the existing structure of society in the rural areas the 
farmers and others are bound to benefit a great deal. 

Some people are strongly opposed to the idea of cooperatives and say really 
strange things against it. I shall not get into that debate. But I would like to tell 
you that all over the world, wherever the farmers have progressed, it has been 
through cooperative societies. I am convinced that in India, also, we can make 
great progress through the cooperative societies; production will go up and 
you and the country at large will stand to gain. Therefore, you must take it up in 
your villages. There will be people to explain things to you and train you. You 
must not be afraid that you will suffer losses. Our people panic very easily. If 
someone comes and tells you that your land will be taken away, you get scared. 
If someone says that somebody has come with injections, the women run away . 4 
What strange goings-on! Can anything be achieved by being scared like this? 


3. See fn 1 in this section. 

4. See fn 2 in this section. 
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Did we take swaraj through such a fearful attitude? Had it been thus the British 
would have routed us with just one injection. You must try to understand what 
cooperatives mean. They will be run by your own panchayats, elected by you, 
not by officials from above. The decisions will be taken by your own village 
people. There will be officials to guide and advise you. 

We want to give a firm base to democracy, to people’s rule in the rural 
areas. Once the village panchayats and cooperative societies start functioning 
effectively, democracy will have a strong base in the villages, which in turn 
will strengthen it for the whole country. Even if there are problems at the top, 
nothing can affect these foundations. There should be a school in every village. 
We cannot achieve anything without education and training. Illiteracy is 
responsible for the unnecessary fear and ignorance among the people. Education 
is very essential. The West has progressed so far because every single child in 
those countries is given good education. Education helps people to do better 
work. At the same time we do not want that the educated youth should leave 
their homes and run to the cities. They must go back to their villages and help 
to make them beautiful and try and get the amenities available in cities for the 
rural areas too. But none of these things can be done by magic. It requires hard 
work, organisation and rooting out fear from our hearts. 

I am aware that there are often quarrels in the panchayats and factionalism, 
partisanship and people pull in different directions. These things are bad. But 
how are we to put an end to them? We cannot give up the panchayats for these 
reasons. The people must be made to understand the new atmosphere prevailing 
in the country. It happened once before during the freedom struggle and it is 
happening again. We want to lay the firm foundations of people’s rule through 
the cooperatives and panchayati raj. Unless that is done, the people in the rural 
areas cannot progress. We have had a spell of bad crops for the last two-three 
years. Now the situation is improving which is a good sign. We must take 
advantage of it in every way and try to increase production so that in future, 
failures of crops need not set us back. We are trying to find the means of doing 
all this. We want that cooperatives, panchayats and schools function effectively 
in the rural areas. You will be able to do a great deal for yourselves instead of 
waiting for the government to do it for you. It is in the nature of functioning of 
any government to procrastinate. You will find that a task which should take 
ten days will be done in fifty in a government office. I too belong to the 
government. So I know. There are so many papers and documents to be signed 
and files move through so many different offices that it takes a very long time 
to get anything done. 

I agree that we have to simplify government procedures. But at the same 
time since the government deals with public money, it has to take great care 
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that there is no misappropriation. So there are various controls and checks and 
balances. They are necessary, no doubt. But when there is too much proliferation 
of rules and vigilance, work suffers. That is not right either. Therefore, if the 
villagers take on the responsibilities of running their own affairs, you can 
transform the face of your village in no time at all. The government must certainly 
help and train people. But ultimately it is only the villagers themselves who can 
change their condition for the better. The more you do so, the more your strength 
will increase. Your self-confidence will grow and your surroundings will become 
clean and beautiful. If you work hard, production will go up. This is the only 
way in which we can make this country strong and establish real peoples’ rule. 
It is not enough to shout slogans or make speeches. It is only when the people 
in the villages learn to run their own panchayats, cooperatives and schools that 
the country’s burdens will be shared by the people. There is no point in making 
a noise about it. A nation can go as far as the education, training and skills of 
the people permit. An illiterate people cannot run their country. 

And, our sisters have a major role to play in all this, not just our brothers. I 
want you to remember two or three things. We must increase production since 
the more we produce the better it will be for the country and the people. It can 
be done if the people are determined as it has been proved in many places. I 
would like you to hear about some farmers who have managed to produce forty 
and even fifty maunds of wheat per acre of land. It shows that it can be done if 
there is a will. So, the first thing is to increase production. 

The only way to do so is to improve the organisation of the village by 
strengthening the panchayats, cooperatives and schools. We do not want to 
wait for buildings to come up before we have a school. There must be a school 
in every village with or without a building. It can be held even under a tree 
because education is essential. I feel very unhappy when I see the beautiful 
little children in the villages who do not get enough to eat, proper clothes to 
wear or the opportunity for education. Children are a national treasure and it is 
our responsibility to look after them well. 

There is a new wave in India today, a new atmosphere in which you can 
take on great tasks and succeed in them. That’s all. Jai Hind! 

Now I shall ask someone to read out the names of the prize-winning farmers. 

Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind! 

Brothers, a little louder. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 
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2. At Allahabad: Public Meeting 5 

RfFTt TTFRTt, 

crjt arFiRt cf| ft RfR T t f i tt FRFft ^r # TRRt TSTftr rtt rfr t$t 

RTRFRTT, cPTff^> ftTTRT T Tt TTcE RFRRRft RFRft I FTlt RTRTTRTf R^t, FTlt TTRt RFt, FTTff 
cf5t 3ftr ^$T % RTTTT d«Kd*d RTRTTRT 1 1 R§T ift 3> f^TT, F^f RFtf§T$T 

rfr# ^nf%^T rt trcB ^r a5r fTw % ft TTcrr^ff ^ rtrsf Rtrir i t^rfrt I Rt, RTRrff% 

FT FT RTRJTRTT 3t #aT $ t RTT T#TT fcfc FT j!gT RTRTTRT t, #7 1 It I 3% ^Ft SMT 
•TTTRt TF% Mt cRT TT, TRF FTTt ^JTRt T^ 3T^5T % <JTT RFTT 3 RJ'FTt T?RF 3 
foT RTRTTRT 1 1 3ft RFFT RFftT TTftT RFRTF 1 1 W% F#RT T R§T5 5W RFF ftTT 3ft, 
tllllfl RFRtF I RTftt tftft RTtT t, RTT TTcnRT t, RTRffft) F*t9TT F3r RTtRTTT ^ ft) ft^TTTT 
ft RTcTTRT cFlt F^rr T$T tl at RFRRI RTftt t fe^RRIR ft RF^ RTTRTT ft I RTTftt Fft 
RTTRFTT W t fft ftt R& 3TTWT^t I, TT RTRJRFT RTRTT 3TRTR ftft RTTRTT I, RET 

FftT dlfe?M? RTf FT Rftft fft T>!?t TRRF TTRT RFR ft 3T!?t ^RTft did, Rft Tft s?t TTT RFtf 
Ff, ftfftT TRTft *jt ftRTTRT TT?t ftft, FT RTRTTRT RFT M<+>sl Ttft I 

SFft fttfaiR 1% RT RTtft ftft % TTTRFRT FT RTtT R^ I fft RftRTft MTcIcffa RT^RT 
ft RRTT RFRTT % 3ftR fftRT FT % RFRTT ft 1 RTt TFftt TTRT FT RTF dldftl TffftrT 6^ ft 
% RftRTft WT#T RTT3FTT % 3FRT ^f, f^TRT% FTT t '3TF3T % RTTRT «TRRT ^f, RR^RF ^ETft 
dll'll TFiTRFRT RIRT R^t %, Ft TRRT 3ftR f '3TtR 4Rid> RTTF MM «TRRT RftRT^t RTEFTT % 
1 1 RTTRT RRRT ^TF, Rbdl RfFT FTlt F§T T FlFt? 3TT Plddl Ft^ RTF RJ?T dddl R^t, 
RfRTff^T 3RfT RTRRT 6Hll RTrFT RTRTTRT T jft' TtR % ■3TTRTT % f% 'Ft did F^ RFRRft ^ Rft RTTft 
'jRRTT % id 1 - 1 , RFR^ft % I ^ d^l RTRTTRT % f^T dl J i1 % td*R didiO RFT TTF^ Ft dll, 
FRT 6dK, F5F 6dK RTT R^T? -3ftR FTR-\FJR Ft RTT^ I RTT, TF^ RTRTTRT Rift 6jPldl<{ 
■3Tpft dlf^M RTlt ^§T RFt 3TR[^t RTRTT Ft, RTRTT Fftt TRT RRRT RTt ^T«r FT TRTRFt 
^ RFTT TRT RRRT 6l4l RTt iFRT f^RT FFW RTTRTT %, =Kll1cF FT ^ 'TTRTTTt FTTRt 
TF R^t t 3TtR R5TT RT3TF TRTRF RFT RTF Rt T^t ftT RRTTFT RTtT Ft R^ t- 
RTt 7RTTFT Ftrt ^t t ?TRTRT % yRTTFT...^feT TRTRtt ^STF RTF I fa FT FT-TTRF 
TRT # FTlt ^9T RFT RTTR2RT RFT ST RRT T^T RRITFT Ft W #R FTRTft # f^TT RTRF ^ 
TF^TR^^RTTT,TrtT^fTR^I^?ftR|frTTTlltt T^ftRTT 4tnft R^t, RFTf T «T|T 
TT TRTt I #R TT?T I % Ft-TTR TRT fsTRTR^RT RFTf % Ft TTRtTt ^§T TR % I TTT 
TFT T Rf^T-c^tT ^ % tTTTTRT ^t TRft I FRtt RTRF ^ oftR Rft TFT 4)TTft4T I, Rt ^ 


5. Speech at K. P. Intermediate College Grounds. Allahabad. 6 April 1959. AIR tapes. 
NMML. 
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wR JEFTTT fe gR Tfft R TET^R STT teR, RfeW 3TlR JFEft I 1 R? WffeT JTF I fe 
TTTW R 3THT ■3?FT fRwR Iffel fe feR RR IFT gg Rl feR Rl rft WfR R g^EwR 
R W7R WlR JEW R ^FTR I 1 W#FT WF I fe ^wR 3FTfr ^TEft I I 3W ^TT%T I WET 
cJtR ?ET W RWT 3W5T I, FTR33T RWT 3W3T, FW WFT RR, WF ■3TJR WTTT I 1 
FTeR Rfe$!T RRR, RR jnRR, '-Wife 25 tR WFt JET TEfET WF wR |, Rfe WW 
WF % fe WET W^W 3TJT5T RTTT I, J§$ TWt WFT RR I, R JEW JET TEER I 

WFT, Rt FFW % R?T WW I, WfeW R I 

Tit 3 tRw FEET Wife feR fR JEWWtR RET tR I l?T R WW2T JEt 3TJ0T 
<WR R, 4)H l R4Y jR ReR R R? 3TW RRR$W jR7F jR WFTR FT, FfeEE R?T jR, 
3WR R ^WR TT7TE R FWRT 7EIET RRFT RTTT jTETT I, JfRfe 3WR W WFR I 

Rr ■fR Rw 7 itR jitR, jjR ?il'i jtw wfwR JnR, wr R tfR jtR, ^fe feg <^ji, 

3WR Rg FWTTTET, % WW WF JjTTcTT I I F7EET T^> mp^R wR I fe 3TWlR JET WFWT 
FtTT; RRtst weR ^nfeg fe ftt RR R W sR | fW% WTR eR I fe FW RwR fet 
wfR R, R R fw RRR i ?wR wtR R I fe RRrt jR jftR fe Rft RR jttR jR 
RrR JEWReitRi 

3W R fesE RTTT I R Rw J§5 FWR TPtR I, W 3 EE jR JfFT wwfR I 1 Rfew 
R wfee wRRwfR jt§tt R wfw R w I Rr ?RRg we fwttt R wfttt jetw R 

wife F7TJET TERJ JfR Rt ^R 3TFT TEE Rt WF^.R IRw fe feREET fRR 

jR, fwR wfR jR fe fRfe wtt-wtt, Rw-RR, M, w-wet wR R, wfe wv 
wR gRfer wfR I, wft Rftt I, wR wfR I wR R fRr wR, fe# RtR R feg 
1 1 wR R ?tet R, wR Rwt wgw awR w I RRtt R fRt 3 Wjt I, R?t R fRr 
3W5T I, £W I R$T jet, R R R^t 1 1 RRw 3W7 RRje R sttR I R ^fet Rf-ww 
R Rje wR RR i R Rwtt, wR Rwtt, tetRwR tjitft R ^ttR I, f>ftt RjeeR 
RR 1 1 RRtt we r§s fer-w ^ett I Twfeg, jewR-jew w 3tjw wR tfttt i 
R R wet R Rr 3tfR §|f I R jef R, ?e^t fttR fe I R? wR jef fe fh 
JT^TT R flww R 3WT 3TWTR W?R JFTR R 3TRJEW §TETF fe3R, fesR 
R R RRw JETfe R fe feR R, sRrT-tRw ^R? R i sttjet R wtRw tee 
f|jt wR RR Rt RwR RwRjt Rw R tew tee R stejf 3tftttRw tee 
^tet i ?wR wR I, R RR I fe fwet tet Rw gw, Rjrt jftwt, wgw gffew R 
jwIi ftR?t fR ftt jeRf Rt RR R feg wwt jewt I i ftt jeRf R| 
wR I, W|TT 1 1 F7T jeRf JET ^ETT WFT RFT R, ^tR fRr cEW| Rt R, FFR fRt 
WFW JET FWEFW R, T^TT wR Rf, JER R 3TWTTET R 3 Rt 3TTfe7 R JEW JER jR 

R, Rjwrc R i fRfeg ^wR I Rr fttw ttRR R I ReeR RfRR Rfew jefR 
I wtR mRcik FiT twwj Rje fewr 'FtR i R R fftR ttRR 3tt3eett 1 1 RU ^grr 
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ftf t$t 1 1 Ftr ttftt faftr ftf^t 3ttr 4t ft tttf *t 4t fit# tt^t 

ftTT FT 'tft chiyi) f I 3?l7 tRt &R-HI ^lPl J l ^PR IPdR dlks 4t FFTT j| j I 6 
ig^t t, tjff Fi?t 1 1 Ft ft ftf ft f3 ttfftt t, Frtfo % ftR f^nr aftr ftR 
<tRftt ft for sfrr ^st ft fiF* zjnrtt Mr ftf Ft T^t 1 1 ft ftt ftR tRftt 3 

fat FT FfaF TTFF Ft, TFt F^F Ft, TftFTT Ft ?f$ft Ft, F*& FT t Tt, TTFtt 
tn-TTF FFft Ft 3?tT t$T FT F7F tt, TF> « FTF, FTFF F^t FtFt FTF I 
tTT-TTF FFft Ft TTFt I 

TstT, rtf tt FTTtt FTFT % TFTrtf FTF Ft Ft ttFtt Tftt % Ftf far FTFT t, 
Fftlfa fat Fttt ^ fan TF> 4) -HHI Ft I <w4l 4fa'1l FTFTT t ^IH TT?t 6)dl fa 
FT T^T fa?fTTF «Hl4 fa FTtFTFTF fa<t t FFT-FFT F*t Fid F><4) t ■stlT tfigiv* t 
FFT -3ftT 'SflT 5faft t FFT? F*t FFT TFF? FTpft %, FFT FTIdld «nHl t, FFT FTFF 
«HMl t, FFT 3^t «HHI % I TTcfj $FfaF FTT t 3ft? FFT cFF FT T% Fit I t FtFTT 
FTTTT T$f 1 1 Ft TF - Ffa, Ft 3TTF$FFT % FTFft Ft $f?ftw FT FTTtt TFcft I 3Tt? 

ft ft farr? fttt ’TFcTT I, tfar Ft ^Rfi4I fif I, Ft tatt I % far ft % 

FT t$T Fit Ft $TfaF I, t$T Ft Ft tt % far FT t Ft TTTT^f fa fart TTTFTt FTlt 
^?T ^t TF# TTT I 

TTffe TTcFSJ^r^T^inTwt? STTt^T^TT^cTt^T^tfoTF^ 
SiFT T TtTT-^jMt FRTlll?FTt^T^TT%tf% FTFlft ^TTR Ft, FFTTFT 
!FtFT FttTT I, FfFT FT <3ftT '-FILUlHl' F’JFF^T ^ [...] I 3FTTFT i^TTFT FtTT I, 
%TTTT ?TRT FtcTT I, %TTTT FT FtTt I, #fff T^t FMcT 3TTT Ftcft 1 1 Tt FTlt Rrt 
T ltf?^, FTR tRT Ft TTTT F RF TTt 6HU ^§T cFT ytFT§T*T, FTTTTT T^cT T%? 
'3PTT 3TFT g^FRTT #T ^§ff % eft FT ?FftT-cFT«r 4tT t T^Rfd ^ I Tt-4tT T5tt 
t§T FT% TTT F 3ftT FT TJT Tt% 1 1 FTITT, TTTt, T?t OTTTTt ^ %TTT ^ RtTT TTTT 
I, TFT TTTTT I % 3TTT4t # TTT ?TTTT I, TT-f^RT FWT TTT I? T TFf fTT 
TTsRfcT TTT TTT FIT 3TFFFT, 3TfR -STTF^t fTF FIT, Tt ^f TlMt 

4i T^FT T Ft FT^ 1 1 #T %TTT FW I TieF FTT^t ^ FIT %TTT FTT^f Ft 
T=F §TFT cFT %TTTT FTFt Tt Tt-TTT TFF FFT T #, TF^ ?TFT 3$t IRlTF T# TT^T 
Fteft 1 1 FRFT FFT 'FT TlftF W %T FfT FtFT I, TF% TFJT Fttft 1 1 Ft FT 
R?fll«l % T|F 4tTT t -3ftT TTTlt TSFT F5T ^Rm^t ?rft?FT T^F ^t t 

R’SWH T FTTFT Ft^f 4 ft Ff aftT FT Ft I 3ttr TF?t Ft Ft, Ft Ft I ?TFT ^Rt ^Ft 
Ft, F#T % ^FT Ft, cHRFTTf tt, F^FT# Ft, TTTtFtT %, cFlttTft Ft fM I, TTTt 
FftjcF ^FT Ft I FTfFFT Sj4t I fTt^r fcF FHttcHT FT TTF FRlFT-%-<3TRRF fct 
FlTT 1 1 

FT *t FIT 1 1 FT^T FTF FIT FTtt^T gtt T?FF 3^, »|4NR FT FT ^t TPFFTT 
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ZTT Ftf RRt % ^tF t RR ■ecTtS'l, RtR ^Rtf f , FEtR FT I Ft^ FET Rf atft R I 
» cf^iT R | fRl R$T R 3ti^lF-R-aiRlF Rf ft I FRfRl aR Rf ^t?TT I ER 
^TTT EtFTt RtFEETt R fRl aR Rf g3TT Rt Fft aRt Rf E^f g 3H ER ETT 

RfeR Ft atftRi R fR I ^il^H'kfl Ft Rib'll Ft^ «Hi*il fR R Ft J .lR4i Ft Rli' ll I 
4t Ftf tiHMflK , <£jR- 4 R aRt RfRRlTC, aR FtR ER FT, FtR Rf --EEHI 

3tRtF FtcTT 1 1 atlR F?tt tR E1FER % fF FF Flat Rf fR I dRM vJ-tlif Rt «l§d 
cfFt RR ganfF ^tF R 1 aR if ffee t| Rf 3tRtF Ft eR atrfft R Re tf# 
Fat aR Rf FeR % Rt atlFm 3Tg 1 1 fF ERF EFEt atERFE FEEpaR if EFF FT 
*TRR I, ft RF Ft atR$FF t, FERFFfRRtlFFRFt, FFSt I, ftF F 
I, aR FF EFFt 1 1 F ^RErTT % RE F*t RFF-RFE FF Rf F^, 3TtF #E F, FF 
<gTtt FTTET fF %, RRM Ftf-F-Ft? «t>ssl 3TEIFt RF FEF F *T ? F F F ^1111 R I 
ftt ERF R aR aftF, FFTt aRF FR t, TFF Ft £pRtd FtR I 3% FT Rf Ft I 

«lgd EtlF v'K'F Fvl ft anF % I 

3 RS 5 T, Rf #Tt Ftf? atRRt % Rf FtcTT I aRt FREIFt R FETT I, i)IHl<Ul J l FitTF 
R I FF if 3 TFT Rf&R RE F ^Rr-^FtfRET if ERRFt g£ t, RffTtR 3 FF FEET ER 
Tpff R, F ftt FET % Re tFF Ft-Ft Rf FtR F EtRF RtFTEt t 5 T#T R 3 ftT 
.(jHf r 7 it ^fRt ct?Uf % I «t^rT P^tfT R^t «EH tFf % I P.-lRl JtTFfr =ET =hlH 3 TFTFTt 
^ Ft w i trf 5FfRt R ^hft, at^ fw Ft, ?^t at# 4Rt |q, aix^r 

75T? ??fKT FEt cT?f cEt ^f, 3FtM if «fft- «tft FSfFt ^ET 'EfctT, 
eft ^f I, ^FEt tJtft I Ft 3T?fT ^ 3F% ^Rt ^t ^RMT #pTt m 4t, 

Rppt- 4 i J iH i =et 4t, atftjcF ?h f w ^tr =biygi4i % art *tet Rf^tt 4t 4t tfpj^t 
cR- 4t I 4t fif ^ft aFFt ij^E ^t fFET ^3% 5R c^5R-c^5 RtfTR % tEFEtt 
^Rt 1 1 ttt?^tt % attr ^ch1<M % mv 33Rt 1 1 atR^ ^ Rmt it #Rt ^Et 
?tFt \jsRt %, vEi^r f i ^tff ?ft F^t aftr Rrai 4t crt f ? ^ tft t Re fR?tr 
4t Rpr eft T7cF Ft ^^Rft RT^ Rf, RttT «t^ ^FfEft I 4t fR§lt stFft ^TEft I #T 
am? Ft ^tRt ttR «t| ^ Rt atfr Rra? uRt t, M f^RR ^Et ^att 2 tt Re 
4t ^Rmr <Et Rntt ^ft nRt, RtitEt, wtt, FRMtRt, amt «tsR fR ^tr ft Rra? 

i sfR if antyff ^ atPt %, a## % Ft Rf Fff fRztt i ait <$3 gatf ft i Ft 

Rtef Ftf^tR Re [...] ^Rrot if aft Ftt ff #t ^ft Rmt, fr §att 4t 3?EEt Ft f. 
tfR R FF tt^, Rrat Tf I tFEEt fif ’FEFtt I afTT Ff , attf \3tt% FtR F5tR I 

atF5t, FtR 4t FH t fRt Ft ftR atRRt Ft, fR ^komI if, 4t FEt Ft 
ttF ait attaEfR c{R RFtrataR FfRt 1 1 F§fR Ft aiR Rf i F§fRt R Ft Ftf FttstEtt 
^tRf Rt atFt Ft FfR t fRt Ftir ^?t if F|tr tttfr FFtR ft anR RtRt-Fft ar|tT «iRt, 
F trtf ctR tit t[F tl tttf R ft tEEeft I Re Ft Jt?tRf FT artR F R FttR I '3Rt 
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FT W$ fcfWTWW WTWT Ft, WRftWiT WFf, R?ttW 3WttW% ^ feTR eft TTefT ^Tt F*TRT WFT 
WIT WWT WIT R, ^Tft FW Wft W ^ ^ WIT W?R WWI% I 3W WW ^Jlf WWT, 
W W^t W?TtW •3ftT Wt 3RftW>T % WT 4t W^t I el(4>d faiT 4t tt WF WlR TTWkTT WW 
WWfo 3TW% WT *t FTT 4tiT cfjt W WWFt I Wt $dfd^ Wk«l4 WWT^ 3> WT% % W$f I 
%FRl^W#T3R^% W#l WTOWRTWWT%$, ?°FT#WFI^3>, s^R^dl^d 

ww% wt wt% it t % fwR tit 3 w?ftw wwt% wt wi J .yH Ft, w#-wit w#t wt wfT, 

cil<Tl **ft WITWtt dd-t TFt, d^ WW I 

#T ^%T, 3TWT FW WTR Tit FT 3t 4t& #T TWcft Wt 4t& < »ft WWi 

Wig t-dtFT I 3RT £$T W eftFT WHWtt W$f t Wt WWW W# FtTTT WT F^T WTFT tt jlslflWWI 
HSdl % I WFT JWWf MSd! R I 3TW 6 hR ^§T *t dWl WWT Hl4 *t Wt d?|d ^ I 3TTWTW d§d 
% Jl*ftd •ftft, et(4id \JTTWt wftW ddldl d>iyt) difid did R I WTW-Tt-WiW, TWWf dgd 
FtWT R, elRbd 'JWWt wftT WTR WlR dddl I TTt F*t %T "ilF ^, wftTT ^, WTTRsIT^ ddl4 
WF^ ft I FW TRW FWTT WTT WW WW tR th TJcfr wt ^TT% Wit d&lWI 3ftT <ftw W^f l" 3TW 
FW ?ftW-WTT 3 FWTt WTT-HId T?f WITtF TTRt Tpt Ft tR R, 3TFT Wt4, f^vrft W^t TWR 
I FWTt WR ^$T wtt WWT TTTW Wit WTWWWt Ft wft I WW f^TdTT Wt ^§T WT Wt I Wt fWT 
WJW 1 1 WW WWT Wit FW? TTftW ^$T I %T ^ FW% falWT, WWffo? wftT TWtFT ^WT foil 
FW W^W WW ^t Wft TIW^ I SdfdH Tr WiR-WW^ W) F^i WiTWT MSdl ^ I TrWT WT^ WW 
wt wn% TFTWT I RldRldl, WW ^ftff ^ FWTft ^TTWft Ft^ft I eft wft «jplWK I tgi ^?T 
W?t Rf) 5 u sfTsJi|dl5d WiT% % feFT UTTW WWT-WWT 41^ F^ W><4) ^ I W ?TT WWW ^ett 
Wt BtFWT |l ^^Wdl^d WT^ ^ fvFT WTtFT WlW?t FtWT WT%W; T^teT I Wt T^lTT ^ 
WRIWTW Ft I W|-W| I W|t W?ttW WWI% WT TTRTW Ft I R^frT-^f^W RIFWTT Ft, 3?tT 
WW% WTW t {% FW Wt^ WT WTRWTWT WWRT WTF^ I Wt WTt Wit Wl WIT'WR ^ feP? 
wft W?M I, WWWt FW WWTW I W# 4tw Ft wtt 1 1 3ttr ?# WTF w$t ^ftr w§M 
WWT^r I % f 3TT I 

TttTR - , F^r §lRfW wt WTW I, WTWT WTt I WH.IWR WTWT % WTT?t 1 1 Wt WJWT fsTWeft 
Wt Ft WT W4w WTF^ t, RWT Ft, wft ^5 Ft, Wt ^t RlW?t 3 WTTWTT WWW ^WT 
WfWT % I FWWt WT% t % fowrft ^WTWtwi^WRt^%W^, Wit WtWWT WWT Wt, Wt 

?t i 4t^ tt Re fw wtttstt^ wwr^r, ww Ret wwwrt ift ww witt wwwt wt%tt wt 

WtWTTT Wlt^TT, cit TTRT WFWT I ^T ^ I WWWt feEt tw WWl4t WFTtt | WT WTT, teT, WWffW 
W^, WFT WTWIT WTTT WTWT R, tf ^<dlRWd, wftT WFT W WWt ^ Wit WT^ Wt Rg I 
Wfr WT% ^ f tvT W^ % Wf^ WTr #T WWT-WWT Ft I Wt TPWT FWTWTR Ft WTWT 


6. Nehru is referring to theTISCO at Jamshedpur, and the new steel plants at Bhilai, Bokaro 
and Rourkela. 
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1 1 hetf# h# hjtftf ## I ch i <j gi% n, ?f# fft t fo h#ff h# ftf ?ft?t M i 

t FTCHfc FTF# ? 9TRT HET T?T f, FFffc # 3E?FT % 3TFT FFF 3F F#t?T FFTF H# 
% tthE FFTF ^F# # jJ?T fjFTT % I 3TFT FF FF> cfj^t St? t FT FTF IFF? ^TTeft 
1 1 ?FF Ft# H# chKtell# FFTF, FF# h#FF F# FFTF I, ebhdl vTRf I tF FFT# F# 
FFTF # I <l'l6l i#el ^H|H| 'itl'hl FFT #F % # FTFT | 

?WiRF^TTcF #Ft?T w Ft ^TTrfT # FTtT fF FFFT #t# 3#T FFF FF# ##T 

ttcf aftr % i cit fftf 1 1 =ft Ftwr fftt ffttf # 1 Ft# # HETFin# fft# f f# he# 

TTHE #TF FTF FF# #, FTT-FTF FFT FF# # -3FF FHFt F# I Ff#FT Ft 3TT^ft #, Ft 
?#tf#FT FtF, Ft ehPjyH H# FFT#FT, FFF# FFT# F FF tfFF-#TF FFT, Tp^F FTF 
FF FT# 1 1 #T3T FTF#? f#TFT g#F>F # FT?*# Hf# #FTT HETFT, FFff#> T3T#t FTFFt 
TH§F-F##F # FF# FTT FTTF F#T# FT | 3TTF TH§F-HET#F F FF-FTTF FTF <T# Ft Ft 
3#T FTF #3ftf#FT FT FTF FF# FTF-& FTF 3#T FFlPt I #f#FT amvftri <ET FFTFTF 
FTF HET# H# FT? eft HEF-#-?F ?F FTF 3TTT HEFT ?# FF FTF# F^Ff FtFT # Ft F# 
Ft# H# HETT35T# HEt FFT FFT I 

eft -3TTf#T # % FF ^F-?TF H# 3TT FTFT I FT# TFT Ft? ??T # f#f# I? 
3TFF-FF? HRFT HRF % #IF I F# #, FTF # #Ftf#?fT? HET FTTF #1 3ftT 
Ft HEFT # Ft fcEF FFeJ t? #HE?f FF^ 1 1 FTF FT FTHRft FTF 3p5 t, 
TftFFT F Ft HRFt FR3FT % I ## 3TTf#T ^f, HpfffHE 3TTt#T F FF> F?HE H# tfFFF Ft 
#eft I, Ft Mt FTett If^FFFeHE^ff^TM^FtFtl RTFFt F F# M I 
FFFF FtFT H# fFFeft HEtf F# HR?TT I Ft Ft the Ft5F #FT % I FTfFF FtFT H# FFT 
I ^5 I fHEF ## FFFtFtFtf^HETFHfR, F#Ft#FRHEFTFFF#l, ^F# 
HEFFT FT 3TTFFt 4T.F-, FF.Tt. #, if FF FFFF FFf 1 1 FfnEF FT HEFT HTFFT, FF# 
f#tT ^ft# Ft I 3FTT FFHEt oTTHRF HtF FTFF FFTFT 't FT FFHEt F# HET FF 
REFT HET ^jftftiR #FT 1 1 F# I Ft F# HET FHEF 3TTF HETF I 3TTF fnErT # ^F-?TTT 
FFFf, F# FFT#, FFT # FHEFT I 3TTFHEt ^T FFRT I, FFT 3TH& ^jftPTFT F# t, ^F 
FFRT F# FFt Ft JF F# FFFT I F# # FT F# FFFT I 

?F FTF F 3TTF 3TTFTT #cft Ff I 3TF F FFf HEFFT #T, #RTR HET F% F#tfFFT 
#FT t, Hf Ft F# I FFlt fnEFTF F^F 3T^ t, #f%F FFTT fFTFTFt HET FT^FT F# I FFT 
# FFTTf h# IRTFF frft FTF I FTFT FTTH# fM frft t % #t F^F F#F FTFFt #FT 
I, FF^ f#F FTHR# HETFT F§F ^#HEF # FTFT 1 1 FFHET FE^F F# 
FHft-F4t HT# FFT % | FFT# HE? f F# FFFFT f% FIjTHEF # f^WH # F?F 
7FTFT '&&; HTftT? FFT# H# t^TERT 1 1 |fft F# FFF % he# Rtff F# t,FtT FF 
^ Tt % 3%F FTTFFtTF#F#FFFHEFtl?FlTHT?t #FFTFT ?FFT t FFHET 
5TTFT HETFT fTE^yT I 3?tT FFF FTF I, HFTffHE 3TT%T FT i# ^5 ?F FT?, FT 1RTTF 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


% fvPf dTT^ ft 1 d$ftd 3TFt dt sit f’dlH d> f?T^ OTT^ft %, 3TTd4t d?Ttd % f?Pf dtt 
1 1 dt ttcF d ftr^RT 1 1 

pTT tt f^RT % dT fddT dp fcRt^ft TtTSRT ^ f% <jRTdT d d*t -3TlT TdTdT 
ddt dft# ftft t ddd dRt dt, dd iddfdd ft?t I, f*pf itlk, 3TdT dddt 3TTd 
jfrtd T d d# dt dt 3TTd ftdf dTd 1 1 -3TTT fTHItit d Ttd 3TTT 4d J llil d dTdT dt 
rft vTT%T % fe-g Td H dd dTddd d§d gf$dd ft dTd I td ffit dfdt 1 1 TTd fd 
dddT MScll d, ddtld) Hft dt 3TTdd>TT dd ijPldl d 3TTd <3 h 4 I dt f dRiq 3 h<^ 4) 
dt ftRdFTT 1 1 3Td5T, fddldf dt ddT Rr^Mf I? fddTd dd dd dt fodld ft dT dd^ 
ft, RfT d 3TTd9dd fT dTdT dlfftd <HpRn41 ddfid fT RE dt ft I dfdd 
ii^ddd d 5 R. 11 , dt dp dffp, 3Tdd dldtn, dt fcF pF 4<f> u f d 'Jptidd dd dd, fT 

pF dd ft dldlH, dfdd-dfdd I fdd pd dd Rfddcl =ld J ll, H^'-h d rlldl dd Hid I 

ftddT, [...] ddT did TTPR dd 3TtT RTt «TT?f RdH4 dT 3ftT pd dtft ft dTddd 
dtdTl 

dfd ddT T^Tdd ft 3ttT dfd dlfT ft pTTTdf dP ft 3ttT pdd TT $Jd 4f ddd 
Pd ddidt dPt>H pd dstt dS>dl I pd dd>ll fl 3Tdd dl J lt % I 3 ih 4 dl J i ddT Pd 
t dt-#T dTdt ^ I T7 cF rTT <gfdi|l4t dPtf fT pF dd P 3ftT 3Tdfr dRldl<d TTTdft’T I 
pF dTTdT dd nidi Pd dT Rid dsdl ^tT <nsdl dt 3ttT f^TT oTTd did dt 
df^-dfPddl I, dt m t, RdT 4dT ftdt 3TtT 3TFT d? dt dTf dtdd 4f df , 
^PldRfcTl *t 3ftT dTf dt^TTf fT^tRJdd dt ft 3ddt *ftdT ff% I 3TRdd dT 
d# RrddT d|d! dt, d TTdf df I fdR dfT fW dfd d|t I ^?T ^d ddt I, 
dfcd d|d dd^ dT ^T 3Tdt dd I, dff dTgdjt fT ddf I ^tT d# df# ’tt I dff ^5 
T^W 3TdTTT q^d 3TS& d^t ^ I dt dt dftT did % I dTTdt f^f dTdT ^ I 

dt ^ dfddTdt did ft dldt 1 1 ^ TTd dTdt dt TTTd-TTTd dTdT ftdT 1 1 df dt 
d^t % fd fcF dfd 3d dtdt dt ddT d 3ftT Tift d?d dt, dd 3TTT dt’f I 
ddRtt d# did I WT %ft? d?T% % Rpr dt fdft dRT %TTT fdT d# % I 3TTd RdTd 
ddTff % 3TdT fd f^FrTT dlf?t | ddldT dtdf dt, dd dfdt dt T^d 4r, WTd T^T, 
^d u ftl T^d, dftTd dp 3ftT fdT dtdd dftTf RF 3FdTdT td fedT dT ftd 
§<t, TTd RldT d dtdd, ^ftdRidt ^p qp dT^, q^jd dTd I dt 3TdT ddftd dftf 
d?t 3TTdTdt I fdft ^?T c^t dt dd dttf dd^ dT^ 3ftT ddTd dT^ ft dT^ 1 1 3TTddd 
d^t ft I df%d 3TdT ’jft dTf d df dt ft dTd ft | Hlfd 11 , dTt dftd dTdt d^f dTdld 
%, fdT TJddJ dTdT, fddT PFdl Jdd ft ? dt TTTTT T3d dfT ft 3TT^ ? dt dTT dittf 
fd dTf ^ STTdddt d ^5 ^IdT df , dddT dtfTT dt ddT^ dT Tffdd ddd, dftdd dTd 
^dT dT^ 1 1 dt TTTft ddT^, dt dldT ddTdT dfdT 1 1 dt ddT^ dT ^ddt dd dldT I 
3ttT ^?T d? d4t ft% %, ^?T dt ddt ftdT dd dTRTT I fcFTT did df-Rnl ft? dtdf dd 
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I. GENERAL 


*TF F? FF FTF % FT FF %tF FF OTTrft fFFF f, =Ff%<TF t, H F^t, ^F% F^t, 
%tFft Fiti 

3TW FlFHI FF% ^ *71% t f%i FF Ft ITT FTF % FF FFT% f%> F^-FT^ 
FT% F7F % F7FF% Ft I FF F7F % 3Tf%F Ft 17, ^Fft FTF % F# Ft %$T 
FT%-FiT-FFt TF FTFT % I oftT FFFiT H 5H1?H %t % f%i FT 7TTTT 1ST «FT FF F<±dl 
OM | FFFT 3tF FFFTTT F7% FtTT, FFT% FFFTTT Ft FTFt-FTFt Ft*TT, %f%FT 3771% FT 
HIMrl ^ IT 5*1 =hH % 3717 % %t FTF T%*T, OFF %9T FT FF f%TFT ?7T TFFT IF 
TFT % FtTT 7% 7% Ft %9T 1% 3TTFT%t Ft FFFT FT%t I, FTTFt FTF % ^q f%i FT OFF^t 
1% 3TTFF%t FF Ft%t FT%t % FFTf%i FF 3FT 7% TFT, 3TTFTFt FF TRft I %% fo%t 
FftFTT % H qfTlTT 3% 3TTFF%t t? # 7TF3Tt I, H ifTlTT 1% 3TTFF%t 7tt WT 
F7FFT %, %TF Fl% f , FT-FFT ^ 1 3%7, FTF FHrll ^ I FTF F^T F & F^f Ft *1%, 3tt7TF 
FF FT F%h %% f%Ft m Ft 1% I f%Fft FTF % FT Ft 7% FF% FT, 3TFTF%t IF *T%t 
IT F^ FiF Ft, 7sTT% FT% FF Ft, % FFtFT 7TFTF % I jTlf^-Tft FTF % I 

% 3TTF1% FI^ TTFt FFFFTF FTFFT FFf 7TF3TT 77FFT, %f%iF % 3TNF% H FTF 
mH\A 1% Ftf§T$T IF TFT I, FFTf%i 3TJF F7|F 77T% FFT FFTFTFTC §TFT it TF% FT% 
SfTFft FtF, F&-f%7% FtF, Ft ?F FTFT IT f%!F FT% t, FTTfaq % STIFF TTFT% % FFTj; 
«3<1I % I % FF7J FFTft FT^flTlft % 37FF %, FT%t FT Mlil It TTFT% ^F in' FF F7% 
% F|7J lilt Ft 3ftT 377FT FF FFF FF'FtT *711% % F^t FtFT, F *71% % FtcTT % I % 
1FT TFT5T% 1% 1, 1%%% 07T1 F% # %?T % TFF% t, fjFFTT %§T ^ 1TT7 Ft I lT%t 
f^FTT %?T 1F7TFT 1 1 Ft TFErTT I f%i F*T 3%T %?tf % TTFFFTT % %, li5Tf % %, %% F*T 
%% OTF %% FF OH Hi f%%*TT I 7tf%FT 1 %TtTT liOTT %% t FHiT F% OTFT 1FFT 
1FTTT % %t %t Hi «lls) Ft OHT % -^tT flF IH F%?F Ft ITT F^t FUFT I !FTT f%FT 
FFf%rr % ij^% HTFFFt Ft, F*7 FHt FTW 1%, 1FFT 1FFT % I Ft FTT^ IF 
Flf^iq I % f%FT FTF ^ IF I % FT FT *ftT FFFT f%i f%FF FF Fit I f%TFT 
1F% F%, f%FTT FTF % F% I 

an, FFff%? Ft F*7Tt FT77 7FTFT TFF% IF %, Ft Ft fFFTft FT I, FFFT FT% %1T, 
FFT f%FFT FT % I FFfFq F^F T7T% FT% F*T FTFT FTFF ^ 0% FFT 7 FT^ Ft FTFT ^ 
FTT F1F I FF WF FiT% f , FF FTF% t FiTFT, TtfliF FFf FT FFiF OttT FTn% *jrr1«fl 
FTFT FfFT % I 3TF5T, 37107 F^t, FF F%%, FTTT FT FTF !%%■, FTF FTF FTF F%%, 
^T% MF'-fFTF FtFFT % F%% I % FTF 37TF FF?t, FTffe fjfFT FF FT FFF I, Ft FF 
FT % f%> t%)Tll, FF 3nfe< % fFFT %FT Ft7% % %ST % I 

3ttT ^FF % FFFT %, f%nT, fFFT FFT Ft FF%%3 Ft FTF 3TTFT % I FT% Ft f%TT% 
F% FFFFF Ft, Ft*%tF F 3TTFT%, 3TTFF F%ST Ft Ft F 3TTFFt FTTFttlTF Ft F 0% 

Ft, F 3TTFF% FFTFT Ft I Ft FT FF, FF %?T FT FTF FT% Ft FTF% f , FtF 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


FFT % ?T ^ FTF Fit FFi I f^Trft FFF?T FT, FFT T?t Ff 7FF TTFiff 1 1 

f^Trft Ft 3TTH<i’4T sisiiRl, STTFF'ft FFT% t> eft FMHI J<dl<;d FFT ^ F7fT F I TsTT, 
FFETft STTFF'ff FFT fTtIT t? %FF Fit Fteft % 3ff7 ^7TfT FETT t> Fi^f FF F?T I ^7t FiF 
FtfT t, FTFT Ft^ t, FT7F FtREF TTRfftiFiFF FtfT t, 7FTF FfeRF 1 1 F FF^T? STT7TF 
FFT ^ oftT vitfeh) 3llH=h), :if7, FFTFit 7JF ^FT % ■3ftt 34lH«=hl FFTF cb<dl W FTF FT 
3ftT F7T7T FiTF FRFT I $?T F?t FTFF^t FF #7 FTTFif FTF # FNFiT FFTF 
F><dl % ! RjTFT 3Tf^T=F FFT FFFtT FFT F, 7FTF tlRl'fl F|T7F, FT RFi FF Ft FEff ^ I 
Ft TTef? s[RTFTF I faF7T FTF FFFT <^7 fa7T7f %?T FT FiTF FF 3ft? 3TTW, FTW 
7RTFT FFT-FiT-FFT tR 3fTT FF Fit 7JF Ft f^ I f7T% FTT^jF FTF Ft Fitf Ft FT?T 
FFkTT I 3FET Fit FFT Fftf^TTr, xfj% Fj$ FFE%E FT Ft, FFffFi FF 3TFF F^Ff FT 

’ft FFFT FiTF f?TF 7FTFT FF=fr Rdd FsT^, 7JF ’ft f^TFFT % ^Tt F7ff % 7TTF FF 

TT$t Fdd *T FFF FJT^ 1 1 

rft ffF F% FiTF FFRTi FETFT FTTFfFFf Fit FFTFT %, F Fit? 7T7FiTfT FE'TFTjft ff 
Fp? FFT Ft 7TFiFT FT FTFiTTT FtF, Fvt5d< 3R& Ff FT F Ff , ?7ET FF FFi FTft FFFT 

F^t FFT, Rid % FiTF F FF I MF^i 7TF3f RtF Ft FiTF FF FF FFi ft FTF FRff 
F^T FF% % I Fit? FF§F FF F^T 7FEFT FiT^ fai FFff 7TT% FTF dl(d FTF FRF 
^ ?T FTF FFFF F I Fl^ FFFFF F^T FF FFiTfT I Fj!T-F-F^5 F5^ I Ff^F Ft 
7TTt FTF FRF FTF fT-FF FFT F FFF FFi^ t '3RTT FFi-FFi FTF % FtF fa$FF FF 
% FT 3TF% FTF Fit FF?RT I FFi FTF FF FFTTFT FfT FTF F# % I ft$FF Fi^ Ft, 
iFTT -3TF% Ff?FF FT, 5RT FFFTF F, FRT #7 FiTF % I FfFt FFT^f, FFiTF FFT rf, F^T 
FFT I FFRtf FT^f I FT FF FFi% t FT, FTF ^ ^ 7FF # I 2TTfT ^FT STF ^ I 
FlfT §TFF FFW FT^ | FFFiT FTF Ft, FFFtT 3TTFFFT F% I ^TfFiF RTF F?F FF FT FRTT 
I f% FT% FTF FRF FTFT F FTF FFT Fi^ FFf? F Ft FTFT 1 1 

FFTft ^ I, FFT FTF I? Fi^Pldl FF FMHti , fFFiRT FtFFT, ?F% FFT I? % 
FF FTF FMt FiT FFi ^FTT, TTcR TJFFiT FFSF FT 3TR FFFf FcR FTTF, FFFTF 3TT^, 
TTFi-^Ttf ^ FTF FiTF FFFT, F=FTF FT% I FF FiTF Fit Fi? #7 Ft FiTF ^iTft ^ FiT 
FFf 1 1 FiTF Ft FFff FiT I, FF^ FTF FiT t, FF^f FiT FTF FTFT 1 1 ^ FTF Ft 7# I 
7TF FFF, 3ft7 7TF FRT F^ Ft FF FFF Z FF7T% TRt I FiF7 %, FiRJF ^ F$f ^T# I 


FT, FFT7 F?T ’IT F7TF 7TFTFFT FT I 

FT FFi ^ FfF ft ^ferHU 3TTF^ 7TTFF, f% 3TTF TTtif % ^ FTFFT FFTFT, 
FFTFT FFT ^TiF f ? 3TT7 FTTff Rli7 ^f 3TTF7T FiFFT f % ^ 7TF FT^f, FTT^T F|cT 7FIFT 
^T5 FT | F ’JjftFTF 3Tt7 TTFTFFTF #7 7TFFFTF, Fit? ’If FF 7TFT7T FF FFT% I 7TFT7T 
I #7 7TFT7T % FF FRF cF^f-Fi^f Ft 7TF Ft 7REFT 1 1 FTeft %, ^iF FTT^f 
Ft FFF FjT5 FFi ^T F7^ ^ FFFT 1 1 ^5 ^ Ft 7TFRTT %, F7T F7 FF FFF Fil I ft 
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I. GENERAL 


F fcp HEtf cFf kTfkF m 3TFkF HR ktfkrr, FpT Fff I FFT £ FFR 

% FF3F k I kfnRT fak FFFi FLBN I, fkFT OT fksFT I, eft TTcE # 1 1 ktt 
HEti cb^ftfd FT?FT Fit I, Fki FjfkrF kik# Fit %, HEti FFFFTit f^Dl+H kk 
fadkiTkl FirilFliFt^SFkFtFT FTftF k Ft, 37ft FTFFT Fk F^t 1 1 37ft 
d^MMl-nl Fit FFt i 1 37ft 7T7k k FT % % d(«Kb1 Fi7k %, 37ft 7T7k k Fk Frt*ll 
qiFT I FT, IT k$T k FjBR’-FjS FFT 3F it, FF FFk FT k Fk Ft kk FTF i 1 3FT7 
FT TTtk fki FTTTT k ^,MI FT Ft Fit k fFTIT i, FT k FT 3TTFF>7T Fk Ft % FFTT 
kt ftf Fit % i kit k Fit 3>k Fk Frk knit i 1 kF if, ^fterr it, stttf it, Ft 
H§5 t kk 37tk Fk FTTF ^TT*T i, FTFT i, diki kit F 3TTF FF Fit FTsFf FTk % 
kti FT HETnsTTFT kk «MI<t I k kit F Fit kRFT i 1 Ft jIHMI ^7T7T HIT I 

Ft 3TTFHE7T nfr FHlF Fit f=RJT FNFil Ft <3 FI F I 3TFT HEtf FIF«I F>i 3TT h£ fk> 
7TTFF, k FFTi F£m Fft7F, k 3FF <3iH F7t7F Ft Fk?TT k FTfk k, fkFTFt k FF 
klPl'l 1 FTF 7TTFF *k 3FT7 '3TTTT Ft itFT Fit F7THR I 3TF7 Fk$TT k, Fk?TT k 3fk 
k eft ktF k kk, FIT TTTFF Ft Fk? Fk FFTFF Fit FFk 3FTT -3?! FT FIT I SIT, 
Ft F Ft, HUTt ’TFR F?t I FE %^RT ^tT Fjkt cT?t «TTk F {reft Ft k F^?F 
FtFT TFrft ^ I ^TT fd^l'd I ■sftT FFT Ft? §TF F?t Ft PHl^t TTT^kf FFt 
HiftTF f^rkf I, eft afk F^k ^it «Tf ^k I ft qftercr % hfihiw, ttfft, ^k 
t HR 3^t fk^Prit k ffiRTTT F*T ktlj, kTTTTT FtF Tftk I 3Tk FHk FTtT F 

TF% FTf F FTtk^ff k FT t Fk I =ft kt 3teE dfeb-l RTk 3TN elk f^T FF" FT 

kt ■sTRcRT k> HERjgrk ftt% kt fkrt, Fft ft k Fnkk, ^rkt ft Ftkt, irnfFT k i 

3FTT OTFT ^ fk> FF Rft FT k kkt FTtkk kt Ft FFTT FTT HR FT HIT, FT Ft 
FT# I 

FE kk FT %, k ktk FT k, Ft FvTTT FT HTET FFTT FTTT ^11 Fit 
FTTFTFt kt FTTFEW k, ■STlk F^TT FT Hft dlkl kt ^pft HEF Hft | kk -3TTk kt 3TktHE, 
Fft f^FTdH k Ff k, F|-Ft, Tlkk TFlkt Fit Hft I Fp5 FT, RT TRF FftF ^t 
HEkt Fit, kkT FT k, iFFT FTfkFi ?tt I eft FT TTFTvT STEFFT FFk TTFEt t f% iFFT 
HEF kk ktF yFTFt, Ft Fit Hff, kk TTFTR FFk FT f I Ft FF$F it ^TRT HU I T|kt 
FTF F TTFFT ^TTTt FTFT i I FTTFT F^ftF FkTF F I FTF FFk TTTFk FTkkt 
FiftF FTTFkt 1 1 ^k §Tt i, FFf Fk i I kftk FFk Flk i kTT TTFM Fit Fk HETk 
k, kk fM Fskt 1 1 TTFT kkk FFTT i k TTF, Fti fFikt it, FTF FT k kr 
FFft i, FTi k^F. kkfkHE y.'l'dl Ft I k dHM F TFt i I Fk-Fk fkiFT Hlk FTF 3TTHft 

1 1 ^rk-^rk Fk FFk i i Fffk t ftff ikFFFTkHEt?FktritFifi?Ftk k^kt 

i I fkFft ^ k 3TTTTFTF k HEFFikl |, FFFiFt I, k^F FFk FTF ’pk FF 3TTFkt 
k, 5feFTF 3TtkkFf k 3TTTRR H|k teft Fit FFFR ^ FFf kTT F Ft I 3TFT 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


R$tRT R «T& f , 37lR ct)K<gH RRR 1 1 ’TFT fR?TT R RfRiRTfT %, FT R7 R 
ftcTwTcft 1 1 RRT aTRRtF R 3TTRRT R RTRT RTR 3 RfT Slf«TR I 3R# FR R%RT 
^RT^t I qf^rr ^RT RT FR ?$TR I <TRsh R I #?T RRJ# sft, aWl 

y^>ffl cjft ?lt«kl RiT yc^FI | RTR ^RTfaRT RRjft F I RRI % ? R6H ^ y^hfrl 
r5T I FRSTT % %, 3TR RT R!?f PlR>lcTT I Rf%R aTTRjft eft f^RTR % RRRiT RFRTR fftTRT 
3ftT RFRTR RT 3RR5T RRTfT afTr RRTF RT W 3TRT RF g3TT, RRTRRT 3TRT, ^RR 
RR RRT I 37T$ 3TRT 3TRT F^ 1 1 -a^T apft RRT RRT R^f i>df*H RRR? t, 
RR %, FTFFTRR RR R, ^fftRT ,<3dH FT RRTrT fe?T R4T ^TRT R^RT I RR> RFT RlfT 
§Tf§RT 1 1 3TTRRT RT J^faT | #TTT W RRTR RR I RT ?7T RR R 3TTR RR F7T ^fftRT 
Rft FtR i 

aftr RRj afTr rT rtr % If 3 ttrtT rt1| fetr ritr rt^ rrtr frtT ^$t ^ eTrT fT t 
rT aftr jPtrt 3t t i rt rtr-tT-rtr rr ^Ptrt rt I rT f^Rt rtrT % fr rtrrT If 

fast t, R^TRT RT 3TRR7 ^$T I ?J7tR, 3TRTTRTT RT RR R^ 1 1 FR IT RRl, RFRT RTFR 
t, R^t 3TR§R affT RR 7ft 1 1 RT R[T$ RT ft H ftT RRTR, ^fefTR -3TT%7 If F7 ft$T Rft 

3)m41 ftrr RtT ^<ad ttr afy'T RfTsft, 3 tr% rt^ fftRTTTFT ft 3 trrt tT, RR^ 

a^RTR 1 1 a?RT ^ Rt^RT I afTT 3TRRT R7RT |FRT 1 1 ^FT F?F R^f I # RFRT 

^ aiNchl FR> R# t FR ^F ^ ^§ff R?T f^FRT Ri^ RT F?fT RiT PkRR 
FR Ri^ %, RR^ f% ^ RRR t, FR RFT 1 1 ^ RT arf^TRR RtT RIR % I <j*A ^?ff RtT 
FTRR I, RT aTR^fT FIRR R ^RT RRR 1 1 FR 3R^T FTRR RT R^f RTRrT I 3TRRT FTRR 
RTT FR RTRR ^ Rt F^T 3TfRRT7 % % aiR^T FTRR RTR ^T 3TRRT R7RT < q % I RT 3R*T 
FR ^R7T RR RSR ^RT R^R WR R^T RR^ I FT, R^F RT7R RiT RTF, f^TR RtT RTF =HTf 
F^T TTRTF ^ RT RRRiT ^FT, FR 3TT^ I FR RT|R RT^ T^TR TTRT^ 1 1 Rf%R rM 
RTT ^ FR RRTFRfT R>^ f% RF RifT RT arf^TRTR % R5^ RR, Rt 3R% feRT, FR 
3RR?T RR>R R5^ Rt RT RRR RTR % I 

Rif, t RcF R§R RR3TRT | R^R aTTRT RTTRT | aTRfTRR Rt RTRR^T I, 
affT R|R RTRRtT %, RRf TT^F RFT FRR, RfcFR if FR RTR RTT RTR% RtT r^T Rrtt 
fcf) RcF cTT RF R RR^g?r OTRftRTT R?T RRTR RTRfT F RFT, RT 3TR?TRT RT^ F^T RRT 
RRF RR57T, f RRcFt RflRRT RTR, ^FT R R# RTFR 1 1 FT, t 3R^ TTRRRT RTFRT |l 
FTfT RTF % «l§n aTTRT R5TRT \ RT RR RTRRtT t, R^R 5TRTRTR RTRR^T 
9TTRRTT RTTR^t ^ %, RiT^ TF^F RFt I RRT fTft 'JTRT ^T 3RT ftRI afTr 
3R% FR R§R RTn RR5^ I #T tTFRRT RTF^ 1 1 ^FT f^RTRTR RTT RR R# 
RR5TRT I afTr FT 7JTR % RR5TRT |tt^ ^jfR RTT, RRT ^?T «eT 3TRRT TTTRT T|R fSRT 

fTrt % afTrt % tJTtr rtt, a?i<i rtT rtr rtt, afi<i r feR rtt 3trr ft ^ r^T i ^T f^ 
=FTRT ^ affT FR RR R RRRT % I 
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I. GENERAL 


?F FFF FFR FTFF FFT # l#FT FFTF I, F FFt-# fttF# F Ftf, # ^ 
| f# ?F f#% F7F I F 3FRT t# # jAIKH # ?FT FST FF# I oT^ft-vR^t FT# 
if f# |?T 3F# ^Rf F TIfT Ft FFT I FT ^RT FFEJ FFFTT W % f# # FF# FTFT# 
FF# FT# I, # #F# FF# I FTF if, F#F-F#F Ft St F# I #R # #F# FfTF 
%, FTF f#TF FFT 4lDlFFT FT FT Ft I # #F# FF# I # 3TFT FFRT <gHI JATKH 
Ft #F# #T # F% FT FTF # FF F#-#-Flf T# I, FFF7 TFEf 1 1 f## 3FFT# 
Fft, T3FT TUFT FFT I FFT FT oftT FTFTF FFT I FF# FTF# F# It# I 1'WJ FTT# 
# "3F# FF 7FTFT FFFT I, F#f# f#FT 7F1FT FF #T FT# F# FF # 9lf#T 

## I WIT W*TT% #, #9T Fit FTF# #, T3FT It F#TF F# F I "3FT It WIT FFT# 
FF chRfelHt #, F#F # 3TF3T F# #, f#T #T FTF# It# I FFfFR # #f# # 
f#T f# |$T f#TT FF TFT I, FF FFT FTFT % f# FTF F f#FT #FT % FFT FTF# # 
FRTIFT I, f#TFT ?#T? FTTFT I, f#T# tlW FF# ?#F#F |, RF# FFFT FRJF 
ItFT I I 

3TF 3TTF #3R, 3TTFFTF ^ #=E FIF F#, FFT-FFT I, #f#T Ff^F F<# F 
3TF#FTT |, FF I, 3TFF-3TFF I, <|#FT#, FRFFTFt, #f#T ## # FTF# # 

FFTR FTT# I, F# I I FT# FF #F#, FT# #, Ft^t FTF, Ft^t FTIF, Ft^t Ft, Fi^t 
FF I #T FFf^F ^vft % FF^ Ffl^ | 3TPt I Ft FF, ®fF FTFFF FFTFT fFt FF Ft #F^t 
TRFFft FRF t Ft FF^ FTF I f^t FF TRFF?t F$f FRF I FF F^f-^-F^f % FFffFt ^FT 
£[ FF# FTFIFt FF F# I 3TFT FF FTF #F& ERF# Ftt Wt i'NIFH FF FFFt 
F# t f% EftF #F# F^ FFFT 1 1 FTF #T #FFt FtT FF FFT Fi^? #F #T# # 
FF F# FFT FFt%, F#TF F^f FR FFt^, ?F#F fir# FFFT FftF % I ^TJ-F-^T5 
3*T ^gff # 3TRTF ^ #F # <§5 FRFT 1 1 FF# F^ f=E F^9F TET#RF TFt Ft FTF 
FF# F#, F F#F 1 1 #-#F #F# 3 % Ft FFt# #F# FFT FTFT I FF# 
3TTFF # # I Ft FFt FT # #F# FF FIFT I FTF# ^ I if F|F W 1 1 FF# 7FTFT 
FRFT 1 1 f^FTF FFTFT FFT If# FtF-%-W W# FTF# # ## FTf#T # § #tF# 

| ## FTf# | # fFFRT F# t F# 3TTFT# # F# # I Ft FR FFl 1 1 

FRiftt IS# f#EF FT#t #ft F# Ft# I f# #F% ^5 FFFT # WT It I FTF 
I FF F# ?TTf#T I, FTF F# I FF FT# ^T#-f#T#T# FF I f#T 3WFT # 
FTF# # f#T Ft #F# FFFT 1 1 3TF # Ft FtTTTiF FT RFt FF9F FFTFT I ttf#F it 
#F# Ft# FtT flFTF ■3TTF EFTT?F # ^#f FFfTTf FtTtf FtT f#T#FT It FTFT 1 1 
FT# ?i3TTtt Fi<ts FtT I 

f#5#, ^Fft FFF#F FtFFT I #F ?W FRtf FtT Wt %FTF FFTFT FT I 'JTT 
?F FtT F# F# #T FF# FF I F# FFF # ^1 f# FFT# #-#F TEF# TFFF It 
F#, FfT FFFtT FFFtT FFT I # F F# f# £FT# TF5T # I 3TTF FtH, 3RT5T #, ^ 
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qfarO 0 Or sift i tif qO, siOffO t qqqfr qOr set Oftt srrqsEt qsrqr 4, FqsO 
33iqr 1 1 3TO% qfrsjq 0, ^FTT 0 I f4>dH SfO ^3HT 4 1 3TTT 4 % 3T*ftff 0 0 O 

■3)410 % O Fq 0, dRbd 04 3)4Ul SET qq 0 0 STq Ot 4od *)41 Fid I I FETd O’ 

4 1 0 fOq 300 4qFT0 3ftr qqO Oqr qrOo Ot O 0 ttO i OfOq O10 
OOrr 4$t 0 qrO qq q4f 4 qftr qOO 0 01 3 rqr q 0, qq fttt qfT 4 ?t 4, fO 
3Ptr0r 1 1 0 qf$sE<q Ft qrO I, tIahu Ft qrO 1 1 ttse qqE 0 mr qqqFT 00 
3ttr TTcF cRq? o fO TW «fTFTT O’ I fadO-d 3FTT, sOffsE Fq TTcj; ^E OfO Ot 
SEFT 0? 4 qq 3TTqiO 0 ST7q# 00 1 1 3TtT FHTO 3TT?TT 0 4 fO FTT 400 
qqspffq dll'll 0 3T*q qsE ^TFTt STEF 0 FfTrT q7TT 0 Fq djfci F^ 4?T Ot II 44) SET 
seft Of 40 1 fttsF qO 0 q4r F fO qOO ^t 0 jiiOOi qqrt i ffO-ffO 00 1 
d!4)d 3ddi ’RtO 0 4 fO FF TTcpr, q^T TEFq F3T 0 O <1l4)d F^ I f^F 0 4$T Ot 
TRtq 4><0 qiO 4, 3*14)1 FF FqT 40 0 3TR fO>T jRT 3)ldM 0 FIFTT 4 3TPt qF SET 
4?T Ot d<qq4 4)<d 0 I O’ qFTJ 0 I 

3T=r 0 3 tiw gift fcdii4ii 0 qmr q? fOOw, O 3rO qrqq^ Of Or 
qOO ft? fOg^nr §3TT i O w ^fttt sit qqqqfq Oqqr qr i Or w fqrqq 
srfqsE *iO diFm, sfOtfO Ot c^y 0% -3T5r qsE 3 ih4 4)6i, O fO qw qr, 414-11 
4-lMl, «b<dl, 3TT0 4<3>-ll, fOTT-fOq FTF 0 qO I ^TRT fOOWT 3ddd SIT 00 

0 qrqr 00 mOt set Oqsq 00 0? Ott rOqir I fO fO^FTR Ot qOOt qO 0 

FFFO, qq qqr to FFTTr 4>l04H, 3TR f ii ffO ^ q =0 1 OtF OOn qO F qO 

F ti ftO, OtfiO f’jffO, q^nr, 0, 0, qf qO i OfOq arOq siitt 0 1 1 qOt 0 qm Ott 
SIF O fOsnr 0 to F 1I FFO FqrO qO q?0 qq qcE to 00 q q% i sjq-fqq SET 3Tiq 
{Or qOq 0 3tt qO i aftr ?iOq fftO OO qrqr 0 O fOstt q>qT ttcf OOt 1 1 fhe 
O 3ttO qOnO Oq qrsfr 0 tfO 0 1 snOtq qr, siO sefO I, OfOq jifiisit ftiO O, 
O q*qr hse Ott f 1 3ttr qiO fftO qrqOt 3frr 0 Or qqqn OrO sefO 1 1 0 aqqO 
qrF tfi sq 0 teOtO 3ttr Oq 3ttr qTT OtrrO, qqO 0 O q§q fO O TiOq 0 
OrsEqqr 0 1 prOfq 0 qsqTFq stfO 0 1 fOOt wf qFO wra-, tif sO, 0 1 fO ff 
3iqO FrOq 0 qqqr qfr^ Oft fttO 1 1 qqsEt fO OOse Oft sErqT 4 3ftr 
qqsO fO teft I fOt Fq ftt feO 1 1 

Of 3TTFT SdlFMIF 0 OFT 3ftT FTOFFT W fOO 0, FlOf 0, qO FE qTFfOq 0§T 

OtqOfOci^Or tOq-fOq OftO sO FFTq Oftt %, OOse Oft setO 0 Opf i O 
^ 4rq 0 qfr 3 TT$qO ^ 3 tt afO ^§0 qqjwt FtItfmf fOO sO Oft Oftff Of 
sOFqqOOFTTqqsOI, Ofq^qn fttf 0 sttsf i sf Or OO sO fOrqrr, 
0 qqTq qq 0 F^qr Oe^ 0 Oft fOqr [w] i fOOt 0 qsnq fOOt 0 qqrRtq 
fOOt 0 FTFqrOtq fOOt 0 qiOq i sqq .<3414 seO fOr seO O ftt-fttf qq Ot 
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fttFF, FTFT 34 lft> ell'll ft, FFjftt i4>FH ft, HK1 ftli ^FF-FFTF Fift ft I 
FTFftt fFTTTTF ft, FFjftt FFfF ftt 1 M# F^Ffft F4T FTt, 4fTFF f4T4T, ftFFF 4ft, fttT 
vi'FlM ^dleilF FF fttT MdlM ’FT FFT F4TF ft 4FT fftiFT I 3T4 3TT4 MM fft> 3FF FF, 
ftt FMTT F9T 4ft ftfFF ft FF-4TTF ’FT 4ft, FF4ft FF ffFT FTT $ FT FfF FF FTt FTT 
ft, FFT ft?T 4ft 44FT-4FF Ft FTF I F9T 4ft I FF FFF ft?T F4T <?jF FTT gftfF FF FTT 
FTft Fft I ft$T 4ft 9Tf4F FF FTF I fFTFTFt Fft FTFF FT 3T^3T Ftftftt ftt, 4Fft F ftt 
FFJt Ftd'ft, Fiftt >^Kl I dffti'l 3FF 9TTFF fftftftt Fft 3Tfft4T sM^-i F)H 4ft, 
44T3snft Fdl't 4ft, s u sR^<4ms .4 FFF 4ft I FTFtT cT^FT FTFt ft I ?FT 3H4944) ft 
vlMM ft FFT 45TFT I 

3TF 3ftr Ft ftftT ft d<|d sildl ft FTFFft 4ft ft, Fftft fttFT-ftfFT FT HI"1H FlFt Fftt, 

ff ftf, <Hift)'i FFft Fftf stft Fftr ft fftr FFftft tIft ft FTFFft 4ft ft, 4>ivtft 4ft ft fttr 

4F? FFFF 4ft ft, fftF ■fttT TFT 4641 4ft ft, 4ft ft I ftp eft ft 3F4F 4FT ft I seifdM 
ftt ft FRY FTTftF 44 ftfttFfSTF FFtF FT 4P ft ft, FT FfF FTFSFFT ft 3TP 3TT44ft 
FF3TFT ft, ftT TFTFT fFTFTF FT ftt fF4 Fftt ft I FT FF 44 ft, FT FT 9TFTT 4T FFTftt 
FTFftt FT FFT 4ft FMSRT ft I 

4FFt FTF eft ft ft ffti ftft FFF dftlftlft 44fF 44, dMlftlTl FFT 44 FFTFT, FFTfFT 
viftfiftl FFT ft F9T ft fFTFTF 4ft FTFFft Fftf FT FFTFT ftT, ft?T 4ft FFf FT F4TFt ft, 
ft FTTft FTFT Fftf f, FT#T 4FT ft fft TFTT4 % TFRF ftft Ftft ft % TFTT3T 4T 4f Fcp 
TFFT 3t4i Ftft ft, Fftt rfft44 TFR4T 44 F4> 4FFT ftT FTFT ft, 4FT FFT ft I 

TFTTF ^T 4FF Fftf ftFT I .4 M l 4 1 ft 4FT ftT F44TT ft, 4^ # FFT ft ftt4T FT, ftfFR 
3TTF44T % FTMTft ft 4T YE ftFF ft FMFt FftfF 44 ofTT fftTTFT 44 FFFT ft44ft Ft I 
FTT44 FFFTT FT I FT FRft'RFT, FFlaift, FFgi^ft FFFTt W, FFft FTM F'STT ^ft I 
TsTTeTT FTT FTF ft FFT FFT, FT FT ^5TT, T4FTTFT 4T F4F ft FT5TT fiidl ft, FT eft ftlFT 
ft I ftfeF FTTft FTft T|F FF 4TMFT ft 3TfF4T ftm4FF%l3TFfttYFFftft 4PTTF 
^ KvblH fftft FTFft ft FTFT iFFtF mT TFRF FT ftFFF F, FTF^-FF^JF ft, ^ FtT 
ft €tF> Fftf fT ft i FTTfftTT fftFfftft ft FT fftFTT TTlft ft?T ft Ft TFT ft, WT-3TFF 
4ft9Tf ft 3TFR-3TFF I FTPFT Fft 4FFT ft I 

ftTT ft ftt 3TTFF ^FT FT % ft 4^ ft % Fftft 3TT4ftt FFT FF ft 

3Tf?J4j FfttF F TTft I FFT FF Ft, ft FftT =EF TTFiFT I FTTft 44E FT TT44TT F 3TFfT 
FfttF, fft FfttF, 3TFR-3TFF 4F9Tt ft, ftftfcF FF ft 3TfF4) F F4 I FT ft ft FvFFT | 
444 Fift, ftT ftt FF Ft FTTT F4TF FT FRTF F4TF Ft I TTF fFT FT 4444 FFT FF ft 
FFlft FTfett iftiFH FT FTTT FFT^Ft ^FjS Ftft ft I 3TFT JTTF 4ftf FF FFTF 4?t FT FF 
<Rgu ftt ftt ft fftRTFF tftTTTTF FT FTT4T fttft 3TT Flft ft I FT 3TTTTT ft 3TTF FTFT 44 
[4T?ft] FFt 4FT I fttT FTFT FF Ft 4TF FF FT Ft 3fft ftt 4TF FT FTft ft I Ff ft 4FF 
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sfft Fdiiif i Flit 1 1 ifitH i Ri-SI'TI itF 1 1 RTit F% i Hif f, FH i H 
fit FT Ffi 3fitT fitFH Ft Hif iHT Fli I i it TIFT FH I, Fiffit FT Fli 

I fit HFit iinfr it, ftf FHri i #r if trstf f fit i itF, i fhrt fiFTH it, 

cHI I 'Pl FT I 1 ? ITT FFH FT IF ii ff fitT vliklRF ®R% Ftit 1 1 eft 

FT Hit Fli I =ft TIFT cTTcT I, H^-it HFT FH %, ^FFHil HTH 1 1 

ft fih I % Ret ft hti ft Ftfn ft tftsh it fit-aftr Frit Ft if if Fir 
3TFRt FIF |...RF FTi FTtH ft FRlF Rf it; it FttH HT if limtl if, Ttn-cRI 
efr ^siRl if, ftfTTi FTW if HHHit FTHlit H% I 'tit it FHT FFT % dli H Ft itr 
FTFFTT 3it FTTH Tit i HH ITTF *1li ft I fit it ffFTT it%-ft it 4 it Ft its F 
HPjit fitTTR Fit FFft TTffit ft RtFTT Hif TTFF I FR %HR TRT if HTTT 
ttcF tt^TH, it ticFf , #T TRtf HiR I iR #T H# I, FF$t FTTH fi it HTT 
httf* hth it htf i, |i it ft# iti i i htt# Fit Rtftt Hif ttff fmfh 

#t FHH i, HH HF % ^TTTT FT H FffsTFT Ft I it fHTT FT HF I, #T HF 
IITTTFT fFTTR Ft 'FFTT# it f^F I iR TRT fFHHI it f?F FtT FTfm if HH# Rr 
it, f^R# FTT HTHH FftT FTT FfHF |, Ft fit HFTt it it FFTTf FFT fit fRTF 
r it i 

fat? <£?Tft FH HF FTH?HF «FRT i fit f^fTlif it 'FtyN'jRvf if, TTFFTff FT 
if I FT i e^ RFT it |i i git 3TT?Ff |3TT, it# «TFT I, FlfRF ^RT 
if F FTI ^ FeRFt i efF f%Fit if FRTTft FT t, ^F^fesT t ! 
=Ft3TNtfe?T FI-FI ^ifillitFTTF?Ti, TfFF^FTtFTT TfF$ft7 FTTi I; 
FW $F\, 9TFf #T; fitFT ^T#; FTHi ^FcTlltr, ifFT^FtifFTfqtl 
ifii’l i ifit «)ld OTFT FTF fit ■3TT3Rt?T =it FFT if FTT if it ^lit'i efi FFT, 
eFFTi-RtT^T T^aftTeFtf^ftTFi^^ifirfiR' fitFT eit FfRr XTcF-it-iRT w 
I, eFit if TTM t ^ ficj^T FFF #T FTT 3FTlif <TFft Fit I, eTit Ff^T #t 
itF efFTT FF 1 1 

[fitF^r] Fit ^fit fff? ff it Rit fit it grit ft % ^frt i ^fn: FRtt 

§lRfn "lit fit Ft FT ^ cfiFT =FT TT^ I \3Fi FIT ^F Hit, rll?hd Hit, fi*-Hd Hit, 
Hif cftT FFF it I FR H HFfff §tRF I FTH ft it i', FTH % HFFt 
tFfeTTFF M F FRT FFH %i it FTi ^ fiFFi iit f I Fit HfHi-HI^F 
F Fi i 3p5-H-e§!$, ’SftT #Ht Ft HTH itF i I it RT fi'Jli % Pleh^t ? FP it 
HffFT I FTi fHHdi F I oftT it FTFTtfd^ | ( RIFTft FT 1 1 Tft RFFH TTF 

inR <pfcr if, fftR if, %r h it, ft %r it, it e§T5 nit ft FFi i irfiR it 

FFft fin FT TTIFTi TTH Ffi HTif F HHTH t FT HFfi §lfiH HIH Flit 
F# 1 1 if Hif FIF fit HfH FTF it Fit I, i%H Fit I, fit7 HHFt Fti 
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<531 FI# I f#>< eft f #<1 FtT 3iM#l fF#t % Fi|F FT# =llr) FFFt ^4l*l 

F FTT FF# | Ft 3TFF-3TFF F# FTT FFT# f 1 F# F##T FT 7 t, F# FF FFT 
tfcfcrl ft, F# cTi'Jl |t, 'l41 OI<5 ft, H#t «lgd < 11 ^ «flcl %, FTT tftbrt %, 3tMF)?1 F# I 

f#»f #t fff-fff, ##-## 5 ^ I [...] fFF# fitf Fit# ##t t, fff wz FtFT 
1 1 f#TF#t FT# eft FT7 FF# t f#F# FFF# #<MK <£J#t FT FTF, f#fj#t Ft FTF I 
F#7F FFF# FTF F#T I f#F Ft FT7# # I ## FF Ft FTF# t, 3ftT # FTFFT f f#T f#F 
#T #... 7TFFTT# FF t, ?F FFF Ft 3FT#t F#tF F# FFF Ff #f#TF ## FTFT 3 f#F 
#...F#; #f#TF FTF # # FTFFT t| f#F FTT #t#T Ft F# I 

FF# Ft FFF# 7#Ht, '-til S F#tF Ft FF# Ff# #FT, Ff#TF f#F FTT ##t FT7F # 
Ftf FTF 3#T Ft# 1 1 FFT Ft Ft FFtF F|F FTFT FT#t I, #TF-#IF #, Ft FT FT#t # I 
## 3TFT 3TTF#...## Ft ##t F# F# t, #7FT #, FFT #, ## #F FFF F# # I ## 
*|7F# F FFT FtFT F TTFFTt #TFT # I f#># FTF Ft# t> FF# f#T #FTFT7 F#7F FF jii#) 

# I ?Ff#F ^ 7T7#, F7 7J7F # fFFIHI #T f^PT FFFTT# FF FTF3FFT Ft F# 1 1 FF# 
Ft FFF# FtFT FTfFF f#FF# FF FTF# F Ff#F F#3TTF##FF, FTFt FFFT FTTF-FTTF 
FF#T TF## # Ft I FTF # FR Ft T|F FFF# TFtFTTT F# Ft FFT 'FFF 3#7 FFT # f#T 
Ft l#d % ##l F#, FTF FT# fFF % 3TFFt #Ft I 7tf#TF FFFTT 3TFF-3T<FF vF^tF FF 
%TFT FFFF OTFF-SfFF T# I FFF# 7# I ^jf# #FT # I # FRT FTF F# 
FTF # I FTFT # FF# I F FF FT# F#3TTF##F fM # F FFFT, F FjfTFT #FT FF# 
Ft FTTFT # 7TFTFT ^ 7TF3F FF, tFrFTF 7TFTFT ^ TFTFF FF I FTTFTFi?r F# # FFFF, Ft 
F|F FTFT # I 3TTFFiFT F# FFT# #f#FtFF77T ■3TT#FTF#§TF t, FfF Ft#t f , Ft# FF F# 

I F# FvFR F77T JF, FF#, [...] F#t #t I Ft F cFT3ffq##F FF 3TT# # 3TTF f#F# 
?EF7 FTF# TKF # 3TF# t 3#T 3nF#TFT F#, ^FR F# #tFF F# I FF# FF I Ft FF# 
7FTFT #FT FtFT # I FF# ?FTFT ## f### f#FR c#t, ##FF FF# #t 3?f#FT FFFFT FF 

# # 7FTFT #F FF # f#F# f=FFTF FF FFiFT # I 

FF# ##tFF?FT #, FF# T##t F F#7 ^3fF#fFFF Ft, FFFF# FF Ft, FFR#t F#t 
Ft FFt#t I # 3TTF§FFt #, 3## 3TTF9FFt # 3t# F#F FTF F#t # I ## Ff#F 
F#3TF#f#F, ## FtFT I 3TtT FF^ FTF FF^, t#F^T ^FT#F ?EF#F9TF FtF# t, f#F # 
^FFTT, Ft #t #Ft FTF# FtFF FtFT 1 1 #f#tF # FT# Ft FFt#t t F#t FF FFFT Ft 7 , 
^§T # Ft7 f#tFTF FFFtt F# I Fit# FF#t # ^ Ft F#t FtF FFF I FF FTF ^ 'FTF 
Ft# ## t ##, F#ff#t FF T# ?FTF ## #...Ftt3TF##F F«F MF FtiF # #t fFt 3FF#t 
^F 3FT# ?|§# # FFFtF # FtTFT # I F#t#TF i|# FTFF F# I Ft F#3TTF##F #t 
STIFFtF FF# FFT t, #t f#t F#-F# 3TFtFT FFT# 1 1 Ft F#3ffq##F fF^FF % fFTt^t 

I I 3TFTF# FtT FFTFT F#3TF#t#F F# #, Ft 7TTFTT# FtTFFTFT Ft FFT I ^5t F^T # f#t 
F#3TTF##F tJFFT 3TF5T F F#, #f#tF T|F %FTF FFTF, FFTF ?FFt FTFT % FtF 
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3TT efr gTTTF fF I ?T, TnETTF FT TFF TTTt F, ^TeTTF FFt F FT TTTF Ft, ?tfVl F73TT 
^ FF I 3ttT F TFt -cil^dl fF FtFTFtfFT FT RT TTTETff T3TTT Ft TTTFtT Ft fF T% 
3TETT, Htt 3TTRTT, T^TT 3TTETTT, for =TTTF F FtT far TTFfF F 3TI7 fFr TTTTTft 
F, FF §T F #T Ft FFt fFTTTT 3TTF F WT tSTT^f TTFt F? F I F TT 3TT FT 
TFT F I 

FT F FtFTTtfFcT fFrEjiTT fFTTTTT TT Ft, JtlF M<5<5 Ft, TTTTTF Ft -3ftT FT 
RT fFTTHf Ft, FtF Ft RiyiFF, TFtfF ?nF TTtrFt Ft 5RR?T 1 1 3m 3TFT Ft Ft 
TFt ^TFTT I FF TTTFF TFTTT TTT Ft? Ft FT St?9T ?TRET SFRT cR TFT I, ?tFT 
ftraFT TT, FF fF £ #TT Ft f%T§T% TT I Ft?T F Ft 3TTETTT F, FlF Ft, 3TrcF * 
F FT, F Ft, TjcJ Ft?T TipT TTFEt, W TTT F, TTT-FmE Ft fFT§TF FtT FF, TTtFF 
Ft RuaH TT TFRJ fFTT jTFT I F TFT WTF Ft eft FTT TTTF TFT, mfffF 

FF 3TTTF =EFT 2IT T fF TTTT3' fTR FtT 4 TTF TT TREF F, MfM 3RTTF TTFt TFt F, 
W tF TlFt T# F I ?TT cRT F FT ?TTFT 3d<fa'-il Ft RiT^HI TTFF F, TFffF TF 
TRTTT F I 

Ftr Ft Ft? stret fFtra - ttF F, 3tt F ttt t>i| i Ft tt Ft ftt tttt Ft trstF 

TFt, % $TFT dHl F TTT, RFET FT mTT F I FT 3TTTFt TTT RFET FT ?TT 3ld T>T Ti?t, 
mRET FT F fF TFt TTTT T^f f^FETFT F, TT F FT FTT, F 1I FT^tijT FT T TTlF, FT FtT 
TlFt F T TFTFT I Ft FTF T§T F I T 3T>ft tF FcTT f % FTT^T T^tF...^ §FE 
cf5t W I fcE mil-FI F^FTFFT if FTFET 3Ftt R TRITt I Ft RcEFT % ^TFt FF 

mrT^f i ttcf^t F ^rFf tftfft, Ftfmm Ft mFfr ^rfFr 1 1 fr tttF tftft cEt trr tff 
F tjft FF i 

F*Ft TFTFFTK TvFT I TTT 3TT%T ^5 W ^ cRT 2JT, FFTffrE FFTTT Ft TEFT cETT 
TET, TRT =ERt TT FcE 3F^T jFTTFFTt TET ^TFT F I iFTT TFFT TJTTFT mFTT I F*T FtFf TT 
TTFFTT F? #T mFEt ^Ft TTT^E T5FT Ft TTHT ^TFF F I fFTTT F #T Ft, FT |t 
I F?F F, Ft ^TFf 1 1 FR ^TFf tjtfF f%# ?Et FTfF Ft, FtFRT mft % TTFT FR...FFlt 
TTTRR 3Fmr WTTT F F fFr 3TFT TTtFf TET W FTTTT F I 3FTT ^TFT FRT ^ ^ FtF 

F fFFt cEt ^cettft fFtt F Ft Ft TfRnrt F, fr w =et? ^ftt Ft? fF sptt FtF 
FrFtRjmr ^RTiFt T?Ft F Ft fttFt fF F, ff mrFt «j?FF i Ft ?Ft tttf F 
F Ft RfRT tFFtt F fFiTiT, F ®n|?T ^tft^tee «trt F Ftt 3tttm Ftr «nFt Ft 
Ft FF stftF te?t tFr ^ttF rtr F Ft fftt tF§ttt FhhuFsh F r^e ^tt, 

» ^TT 7FT F, F Tift FTTT F I F FTREt ??TKT TTF?TT ^TFT TRETTT ^TTWr, FfFR ?TT 

TRF F ?F FtF F ‘dHHISFiH, OTT % TFTRT F, F ^IT TFT F cEFR F I 3RT FT 
mrFt fFn? TTcEifFTT Ft, ft Ftt*F Ft, TinfFw Ft, cpFtTTTcrFtFtFTFtFTtTFi 
FfFrr F fF mratr tttt F % F ^tt F, F tft trtt FF trmrFFtT^^FT 
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rRcfc^t cET ETFTF 1 1 FT Ft FF FTF#! JET fFFP T5t? I 3ffr FTF (F F% T^ I F FT 3TTF 
cE^F FFt, JE?F FfF I 3ttT F^ ?TTF JEt| TFFf FiF t, JfF? 9FE FFt I fFT PdA ETTF 
JJTTJE FTlfFET I #T FTTJEt 3TJ$f FTF ft fAF I 

eft FTFT ?TTJE FTF F fTt fFT ?F FFF HtW FFTFT % HJE FFT FTFF 3FTFT I TFE 

^r ftftf, fft TgtEft t, Fit fft #rmt I 1 jtf ftf fttf! ffst, 

Fit #3 t i, fft fft 1 1 jet? ftw ffftt jet f f# jefft, stA fthtt A ft ftft 1 1 

JET? FTHtF F?T %^FTt sn% I fFT F^FlFT |T fjfcFT I? "FT FFJETT FTF I, TTF TTFFRP- 
3TTJr4t JE^F I FT, JETffF A, FFT F?T FTFT % FTTJET FJEF % FFT TTTi F TTIT I FFTft 
Wfife % FFFTt fUfTTT foJTT I 3TFt F7Ft, Fit F,liPTH I FFFt, F$TFET FFEFTAf 
dvIFPdd 7 fFTTF EFT TJ?§T ^ HWFFT 3TTF t 3ftT FFA ^Atd JEfF?TF ^F FFTT 
JgT5 t FFT, TFFtl fJFTF JETFT FT FTTJEt ^#EF fFTFT I JTT FTTEt £t f I Ft 3TTF 

FFT fir FFT FFT FTFF t Pi TIFT fFF FF ftiF A IfTT Ft FT 3TF FF EtF JTTEt F FF 
FEFET TFfft # ^Ft aftr 3TTA FTF TTFt JET TTFTFFT Fl tftetf 1 1 fft ffjeT ttfft I 
If 3TTFJEt FFT* It FTEf I tt^ It A fFT F FF3TFT £f% FT F£ET F 3TtT FT FTT^ET 
F FjTJ-F-J§8 pTdT JET3TTTOTF JET FTlT fIftt, f^FT FJE Fft, 3TF JETETF F jft iFFT, 
FFfPtT JEtFffqtftJT ft FTT FFETF F^f fFT FTF FT % FFT ftFTFft Ft JETFfFTtfer 
FTFFT^t FT I FT F Ft I JEt3TFlt§TF % FFFJf 1 1% F^TFT JET, 3TTF FFR TTF3F JET, 
Ft FF I FFJEt FTTF F# JET FfiMtfeJT FftJE F 3ttr JET3tfF>fFcf Fft# % FTTF F#t Ft 
F^cT FE^t FTTF FFTFJTT^t FftFt ^ FT FTFF, JRTtfJt 3TTFJEET FF FT ^3t fFFF I J p 
^ ^pJTTF FM %, JTt FF I % FT Ft...t FFFtT W JET JEF TFT |...jft F I jft 
TJFT FftFF I JEFt%?T TTJE-^lt ^ F^ JETF^ JET I FJE FTFFT FTF# JETFT F FT 
FTFt FT FFTT Ft %, FFJ^t TJTTft F %F jfr FT FF)F ^ FFF JET% I FF FfTFF 1 1 FT^ft 
FFJET f^TFT ^ 1 1 3TT?f i TFf JEt F^f FTFFT, ^fTJIT^t FtF 3TJ^ Ft?t t, ^ FtF t, 
Jt FTFf^TFt JET F# I FfjfcF fF^FF FFFF ^ I ^Ft FF F^F JET, FFJJtT T5TTft FT 
If JET 3ftT JEJJT FT F? FT FF FTFJET JET^ 1 1 ^ %SFF 3FJET 1 1 FF FFTT F^t 
t, FF^ FT I 3TF FTF FF FFT I 

3TF ^ FTF JEt| JEFF J|l rTFTT FFf, Ff%F Ft ’JTTi FF FFF 1 1 FT t FTFFT 
f afTr Tt FTFFT f TJ^ET #T JETETF F JEt'3tTFT?TF Jjl FTETtF Ft f^TTT^ FFTF F7IF 
JET FFTF ^feJEtF FF^ ^fFFT F I FFtf% 3TTFJET FFEFJTR ETTFT I, ■HHMJTTF F TFFT 
ft, FFJET FFTETFT 1 1 Ft TJ^ET-JEtEtF FT vTFTF % TREt 1 1 TTFTFJTTF FT F FTF F^t 
t fFT FTF FF5TF J^TJ ftEJETFRfr JETF Epf, J Fit FFT I FT TRETF t%FTF ^t FTF 

7. The NDC met on 3 and 4 April 1959. The full text of this meeting is available on the 
Planning Commission website: planningcommission.nic.in/reports. 
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HHl-d^lS Fit FF Pf f% FT FFT FTT FFT Ft I FT RFT FTT I F pEi^F «lld ft; FTTTt F}T5 
#f I; 3TFTFft TTREt TTF3TFT t # F# % I FT FFT cfiT FFT eft FT ^E FTFFT 

ft | 3T# Ft FTTf FTF #T Ft# I #tfFF #Fl>PR'v1 I 

<£# % FTF f# *TTt #T-F#F FFFit TFT Ft# FT# I % FFT# FFT? F, FFT# 
f^RTT # FTF-#T FT FTTF 7FTFT FtFT FTf# | % FFFF # FFf f# FTF#T FFT Ft F# 
FT FFT-<£F# # I FTT FFFF # |-‘#53TF #FT’— FTF % FTTF FTTFT I #T ## # F 
FFf# ^TT FFFF f# # FTT# 3T#tFd F# #TT f#TT# FTT# FTt 1 # RFTF FTt F§F 
FFfFFF TFT f| 3TfT F FTFFT i| PE FT FFT Fit Rhi'.II FTF# Ft, $ u i?l<+^3TF FTF# 
Ft F# 3TTFFTF # JPtFT # I #PEF f?FT# FTF# Ft f# # dHSTdl fpE#FF# 
ft pE 3TTF# F^J FTF-#T # FTTF F# 3# Ft Rhih FF# FFt # ## 3TF FFT t % 
FT#T# Ft RFTF, FF FTf f , FT FjS 3T# FTTF FTTFT I, FT f#FTF t, Ft FiFfT 1 1 
F fFFRFT FTF % I 3ftT FF FFT FF# Rhi'.I # % FTF FFt PfFTW FT#, FF, TTFTFFTF 
Ft FTTF ^T %, #FT #T # FFrFF # Ft F# TTF?TF I 

FT, FFT FTF # FTF# #T FFT f, Ft TTp# #3### # F# # I FTT# TTFTF 
# FTF# ?F# Ft Ft# ^ TFT FTTF 3TFF-3TFF FTF, 3TFF-3TFF FT# % FTF, 
#F-#F FT f#F FTT FTTF FRFT FFFT 1 1 #F-#F ?F F## % # Fp-Fp PlFid# 
f # # FTFFT | Rt FFT# FF# F FjR-F-FjF f#TTT, FFFT f#TTT, 3T# # FTF ^TT 
3 FtFT FTFT I 3# 3TFT 3TTF FTF # FFT-# F#f 3TFF T^TT-FtT#F Ftf Ft FTF FT 
Ft #T FTTF FTT eft FFttFF STTF^t FFF FTTFFT ?t -3fTT F^T? ^ET Ft FTTFFT ?t, #T 
^?T FTt FTTFFT ?t I -STTF^ §TTtT FTt Ft, 3TTFFT RfRT FT Ft #T c§3 3TTF FFF, ??yTF 
Fi^ FF 3TTF*ft Ftt Ft #F F FTF FTTFT t, #T FTft FTF % # TiF FTFT TFFT 
1 1 F F^f Rt '3TTF §TH-FR FT #^T FFT^TfT7Ft#TFFTF% FFFE F 3TFT Ftlf 
^T FTTFoT FFT Ft PET 3F ^ 3TTTTF FTT^ t, Ft Fpf I TJTtt FTF F F? FF FFFR #fT I 
FF RFT ?F FFTFf FTt FF#T PE FFT-^Ft ^ I FTp 3TTF FFT FTT FT Ft, FTp FTTFsTTF 
F I FF FFFF ^ I f% T^F ?F1T F?T, F FfFFT nq^JF %, FT FtFT 1 1 Ft ?Tft FTF 
Ft I, €TFT I, FF$t 1 1 Ff^TF FFT FTFF P FF^ F^FT 1 1 T^TT Ft RlR Fpt # FS 
Ft FtRfaT ^ fFF F# pETF FT FTTF FTF tIf F FT FTTFUFt F PtF FT^ I FT 
FFJHt FtF FTTF I Ft FTFFT FFF FTTFFT Ft %, Ft 53 FTF oftr FTpE FTFPt ??FF 
Ft 3ttT Ftfe ^ F 5t fFT ^t% FTFFTF FF # F^T-FtT^F F FF FT 3TF^ FTF FtT Ftf 
%?TIT^'3FFT^tPE5FFT^ FFF I ^ FFF FTF I, FtFTF FTFt I 5^f FTFt =Et 
F^TFT 1 1 5F...FFJ FlFf FTt FT# I FTFf Tt, FTTF FTt FTf^T Ft FTF # 3 tFT FT^, 
?T5T % FTTFT T#, F fFT FTF FTf FFTF FTT ^ I 

FF 3TTF#, FTFT FT# 3TFT, RFT T^F FR3T Fit FTF % F^F FtF FT# Fit 
FTtfF9T # FT ST#TTT Fit FTF Tt I Ft # # FTFF Ft Fpf fFFT pETlt FTt ^TT-FFT 
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g^TTIT STTfl^t ¥mT, % 3TtT %f I %t %% ¥^T, ¥7T%T <ft$ % TimT f, 3TI¥ 
%7% %% mT% % 3TI¥ 7¥% t 3ff7 #7tT *lf%1cETft 5RHT I, 37R-W, MfWn 

3%7 ¥7T% 3Tmft ¥713% rRcHf^t 3% 7|9ft SlfoW ifFft 3%7 %t ?¥ Srtft-cE'tfl FT 3^7 
7sIT cf5T fift ?ft j^cBl ¥tf% 3<m^l \J0l4l ^ I eft J«4-> fci'J 3tFPFf rlMK PHl ^ I STI 7 
TT5? jmPTT ^TTT I % f%7T% 3TPT=Ft TRi ¥T% ¥ 3RT7 3TN^ f^RT t Wt Ipt SFlT 
^iRk', 5K16H, ¥7 ¥¥> cFT $*tl6M \37FT FteTI ft I ¥?FT d'l^l §I.<SM %, ^hl*l 

37Ff jTRTT %? %t ¥7¥FF 1 eft eft ¥7 mt% % 3mt f%7 <ft¥ £ 7^t pR] cEtt H%|cM 
atlfFft I s<Hl<7> OT^t 7t5T ¥7eTT | 3m ¥7 % I eiPtH 3R7 3TT¥ ¥ I, 3|%T 
^ rft 3TFT^ feR ¥7TT7 717% ^ ^¥% ^ 3%7 <Et «HM 3NH «hH ^ I rft 

3tmft 7R3HT I % 3%7 7m *E 3m ¥¥ %¥I7 3FRI I ¥T W 3TFT cfaT7, 
3T¥7 3T¥%t ¥¥tf-f%73T^ % Fmt ¥% eft #7 ¥7¥f ¥ ¥¥¥T 1 1 #7 ¥%$TT .TRIeT 
77sRT |%¥¥UT3TFTTi^3^t, TT^f7T7lit^T% ¥$ft¥ $ cf^TT ift 171777 tr=E 
¥¥ <3ft7 ¥¥> 3TT¥ 5 % t* ¥1 cbfti^ % % < *TT77T ¥IeTI ^ I eRT ¥l'et ¥TeTI ^? ¥(<cl Hletl 
3TT¥ %, 3TI¥ |f 3%7 % f| I ¥¥ 7R ¥¥>¥ t ¥T7et ¥Tetf % I ¥I7eT ¥Teft MHd 3RFT 
SJl¥ 1 1 eft ¥¥ rFFTf <Et ?7T %¥ % F% %t7f 7t «F7¥T ^ fTT mFt % I 3ft7 TJcfj eEReft 
§f ^FRT % ¥% ^¥?RT I 3ft7 f^^Tdld cfft ¥^T ?E7 %RT 'FTR I 3%7 ^9T¥M 3vHT 
I ^f7 57T lR¥f W77T 7TM fd'-hlddl 1 1 

TfTrl % 3TF7% «F¥ % I % 3TT3T TRT 2TT ¥?T rft ^51% cF? Tfpfr % ¥7^17% ^f, 
^Tft % trcF 5rT 7FHT gT%n | ^ 3Uq SfF 1% | % TR1 m7TT ^3TT m 3T%t, 
TI^Ft 5 % 'TR Ml ,J ^ cET ^ TRT ?IT I rft rft «Ffs §FF 'TFt ^ f%t ^7% ¥7 
7^ ¥?t Ji7^7n % l" ¥R «f%, % rft oW d^t «E7 TRFrtt, 3Rtff% RcE ¥¥t ^rT W 

% «HHl ¥cE sift %K3T ¥trft %, % ¥i7t¥t Wf =ET 737jf FtrTt ^ -3ft7 ^7t ¥77cEt SRRI 
¥f, «m ¥¥%, rFFt «ff¥ %, ?¥ sflrft d^di % I d<g4l ’Tt’ft, dfdi’l ^Fdt-d-dTJft %ft 
7R % ¥?T ^ «Mdl I 8 9 %%¥ TTcfT ¥TrT, tt«F ^trf rft 3T3fR ^ ^ ¥%?¥ %7rT 7^f 
|f%?%t%tcl¥fTRi57T| 75t€t rim ¥7 ¥I7FR % IriT % ‘On^-fsEiT’ 10 cb^rlldl 

8. Nehru told a public meeting at Jhusi on 6 April that the Mandal Congress Committee 
wanted a proper bridge across the Ganga to connect Jhusi with Allahabad- On his way to 
Jhusi, some PSP members met him at Daraganj. a suburb of Allahabad, to demand such 
a bridge across the Ganga and also a judicial inquiry into the collapse of the pontooon 
bridge there on Basant Panchmi day. 

9. Nehru wrote to the Ministers of Railways and of Transport & Communications, Jagjivan 
Ram and S.K. Patil on 6 April from Allahabad, and again on 19 April to Jagjivan Ram to 
consider providing a road bridge on the existing Izat bridge between Daraganj and Jhusi 
as early as possible. See items 47 and 48. pp. 311-313. 

10. Built by Bengal and North-Western Railway Company on the Ganga just above its 
confluence with the Yamuna, the Izat bridge was inaugurated on 3 1 October 1912. 
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SJT, HI^H Flff 3TF FFT ch^dldl f^FFiT ITT F ®MNl ^ I Ft, tF FT x^F 

^ cFTcTT | FTT *t FFF FtcTt I FTFt F?t 3ft? FTT^f *tFF FF% FT A J I6 FtFt 1 1 FF 
^ xTcE snFxft # *tFF FF^fFit ’ft' FFF F?f T# | FTF % eft ^F Ft ift FTFF FFT 
^ i if fsft ft i 3 ft? fttft ftf v3tf"-bi f?t ffi ft, Ft ffftft ft i 3ft? 

it^ 3Tt? FTF FTTFT 2TT ‘3TT?^FF-TTFt’ ^TFTT 3u$^i' ' F?t FTFFT I 3TT?fTF Ff' 
j4lH<U F I F^ftF FFTFT 2TT I [...] FFTFt T^E FT FTT FFF eft ^Ft ?fr, 

FT?tF F>»? Ft ?ftl F?T% FTF F> 7FTFT FFF FFf TT^r f% EFT eft >7RT FTT TFF Ft FFT% 
rf, TTcE if % H-j 1<JT cEf FTFT FTt f% tF F FTF Ft FFFT F^ FTFFT Ft I ?tf%F FFvHI 
FFFfe FTt FTT FTF eEt ?FTFF F$f ^Ft FTffT? sft I eft Fi|F Ft FFT ?FTFT TTcE 
TIFF FTF t f% F?T FT FT SFTF F Fit I 

3ft? TTFT FTF, *f TRFTTTT % #ft ^TT%tr #7 F??t ?Eft ^TT%xt, I# FT *[F F%, 
^rsR^^aftTefr^f^FTT^TcEt^ 3TT?7tF fsTF FTt I FF W, FTTF?t S’tMIH 
foFT FPt, FT# FT Ft ?t F^T ?TFTFT, Ft Ft xjF FFF FPt, <#FTF FFF Ft# FT 
FFT-FFT FT# FT fFTFTF XJ7T #FT FTf#T F?#f 3ft? # TTF3TFT i|f# Ft Ff|F fefFTF 
Fit FTF F# t, # FFTTT 1 1 # ??TF? F^F Ft? FFT#FT FT Ft, #f#F FIT FTF# I 
(FTf^FT) #f#F 3TNFTt F FF3T #FT FT%F f% 3TTFFFT Ft ?TTFF FF# ## t? # 
TFTFFFTt f Ft ff |^F Ft FT FFt FTt F# # ?TFTFT Ftt I FT F^E FFT ...Ft FT 
FFt fFfFT^t F?t FFF-FFF FFt FFt...FFT TFHT | 3ftT FF^ x|rf^F cEfF?TF 1,^-3^ 
Ft, ^iF FT F?t%?T xjft FiFFT I 

F^F FFF 3TTTFT f^tFT, ^Ft Fvt# feT^T F?t Fl^f F^t Ft^f 3TFT% I FTFtf^ f^?T 
# F^t-Fft FT^ Ft T^t ^ I FtT TtFt FTF FFT-%-FiF f^RT% FFTf ^?T Fit, TTJ%T %, 
feFFFft F|F I, #ft I, 3ftT ftTTE | Ft frMF c^f I Ft 1 1 ^tT W& ^FT 

FtFT % FFT? FTFT -Tfr f^MIH F eftF-FTT feF FTF ^F FT%F 

!FF%, vJ’Fl't FF% ?FTFF Hl J ?l 3TT% e^t I FF% ^§ft % FFFtt ^t I 3ftT Ft 
f^F^F ^WH FTFF Ft FFT I Ft F^F #, FFT Ft|3TR^, FFlft I, FF# I, FT^ 
Flf f I FM Flit FtFT F^f FT FFTFT I FtFT Ft FTFT I, Flft F^f FT TTFTft I H'lsPFFT 
1 1 Ft FFHEt 3TT5-FF f^F F^Ft FFft f^'FtFT F, FF TTF^Et ft, FF FF? ^ I [-] 


11. Alexander Izat (1844-1920); joined Indian Public Works Department as Assistant 
Engineer, 1863-89; transferred to Railway Branch, 1870. and served in various parts ot 
India; Agent and Chief Engineer. Bengal and North-Western Railway Co.. 1883-1904. 
and joined Board of Directors. 1 902. 

12. On 31 March 1959. See also SWJN/SS/47/pp. 455-481 and also in this volume, item 
107, pp. 435-437. 
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3TTFF #ET FT!# I - FTF TEfaiFT "3# I #T #T, FTtf FT# F# I, eft $#Hm 

# 3T# I 

#f#F # FTF Ft f#FF F#TF # for §R f , FTT#t FF# I #T FTT# FFTF # 
FFT 5*r!6M FF# # f FT FF# fchrTl FFF #, f4vdl FTfF$TF# #, f^irHI FF # FR f^hreT) 
ftwRT 1 1 [...] F FFT FRTTF I f# FF FT # RFT FTTE % FFt FTF #T #FTF f#3TF, 
FTF-#T ##, pT-FFT FTF, #F FTT FF FTF, ?TOI, FFFTT, FFF FTFTF 1 1 ##F 

Frf#r # ^5 frft ftf# I 1 fftf fff# F f#...FF# # fff f# i tjf# ffe % 

# # 3TTFTF # f# FIT FT# f#T F?, ##FT W t, FF# FMFN TFt, <fp FTFt F#, 
3T?RT #3 TFt, mT# F# FFT# T#t, F# 'Em, # # 3TTFTF % I #FTF # ‘‘ft HHf#F F# 

# I # FTF # cET^t t f#T # #FT TRFT #, FFF# #F-FFn?T FT FF # F# FFFT 1 1 
f#F# ^ FTF Ft, f#F# 3TFF Ft, f#FF FFR #$T F# FT# F Ft 3ttT f#FF f#FF 
F# FFFT FTT FTF Ft I FFF# 3TTFT# FFF# f#F #T 3# FT FTF FFT# f#FFT #F 
#T#lFt#F#, f#F#$TtlFFFF##F#F#FT#FTT f#F# FF# TT<E-<|FT 

# FTFFFTF F3# FT# # 3TF# FTF F FF1# I, F 3F# f#T || F# FF FTF FTT 
sisl FfFFTF FT #T # t#T FRF 3#T FTF FTT FmFJ Ft FFTT FFT F FTFT % # I fFTTF 
#F FRF % '4'n F#, FTFRT FTF J l# # 3F FFF, FTF FFt I #R f#TFT FFT FT FTF 
FFT 3TT# I Ft TRFFJ 3TFF # FT# FT# F § FT I #f#TF FF# FFT FT FF F ^3TT, 
iftrTF *£5 $ FTF F #T FFFT 3TT^§T F I Ft FFR «RF FTT F^FFI I 

3TF Ft ?FR FTF ^T, Ft FFTF ^9T FRtt 3TNF *t F% F^f, 3tR FRff Fit F?t 
FFTFTF FTffrT #, Fff FFTFTF F»FFT, ’If Fft, FFTF F§T ’IFT, FTFT, FFTFT, 
fe#ftF, FTFT-FTT^ ^FT, ?"3tFTfFT, f^F-FH I FFFTT ^§T ^tt 'i'll FFT I FtFt % FRT, 
TTcE mR FTF Ft, <lF?t fFFRJt, FTFTF Ft, I lFf I FfFTF Ft FFR FTF F 
?FTft-T3FFTt FfT^ F# p I 3TFTF FTF I fFFR FiR Fit, 3?tT FF^t FTF 1 1 Ft Rf 
RFFT TTsFfr I 4r T#t I <^TfoF FTft % FTF Ft F?t FTF ?F FF?Rt F, FFFTt 
FT1FT 1 1 #T Ft F# FTF FT FFlR t, FFR RR iR FTtf^RT FTT# 1 1 Ft fF 
FF FTFt #t fitfl # FF ^#FT FFTF # F# ^ I -3#T #T, ^#FT #% F FF FFT FT 
F# FTFT I, ##F FTF#-FTF 3^1 feT % fFFR FTT# ?FFTt ?F FTT# #t #lf?T?T 
FTT# #1 

3TPTF FpT §TTf#T # ?F# ^T FFT 3TFT T# #T FF FRPF FFT I SRTFTF 3TTF#t I 

# # FF, FTFFRJF FF Frf#T ^ ^JF I 

FF ftR! FF %R! FF ! 
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[Translation begins: 

Sisters and brothers, 

I wonder what I should talk to you about, today. It is not possible to exchange 
views with you at this distance, because there is always a great pressure of our 
work, our problems, our difficulties. The country undoubtedly is facing 
enormous problems. We must try to look at them objectively. It is difficult 
because we are right in the midst of them or rather we ourselves constitute the 
problems. Like, I think I told you once before that when I was asked in London 
how many problems we have in India my reply was, “twenty nine crores”. 
Probably, I mentioned a little more than twenty-nine; thirty-seven. The number 
of problems is equal to the number of people in the country. We cannot think of 
our problems as if they are in the air. They concern the people of the country 
directly. We have to take into consideration the effect of our projects and schemes 
on the population of India. There is no point in doing something here and there 
because we shall not fully come to grips with the problem in this way. 

For instance, we are thinking at the moment of what we are going to do in 
the Third Five Year Plan and how we are going to do it. The first thing that has 
to be taken into consideration is, at the end of the Third Plan, that is seven 
years from now, what is likely to be the population of India. That is the only 
way to get a complete picture because whatever we do is meant for the people. 
It is not a question of providing employment to a few thousands here and there. 
When you consider the fundamental question of what the population will be at 
the end of seven years, the prospect is extremely daunting, because it is 
increasing very rapidly. It is not that more people are being bom, though that is 
also there. But the real reason is that in the last ten or twelve years, the health 
care facilities have improved to such an extent that people do not die of diseases 
as they did in the past which is a very good thing. For example, malaria has 
been brought under control and it is hoped that it will be eradicated throughout 
the country within the next few years. Similarly, there are other diseases which 
are gradually being brought under check with the result that the death rate is 
rapidly going down, and so, the population increases. Now it is obvious that it 
is a good thing that the death rate is going down and health care facilities are 
improving and life expectancy is increasing. We will continue to make efforts 
in this direction. It is not merely a question of the death rate going down. The 
health of the people is improving and they are becoming stronger. A country 
can progress only through hard work. 

The strange thing is that our success in improving the health of the nation, 
controlling diseases and improving general sanitation and public health is 
complicating our problems still further, because the population increases and 
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the number of mouths to feed, people to clothe and house, provide schools and 
hospitals for, proportionately goes up. Therefore, one way of solving this 
problem is to control population growth. That does not mean that we will let 
diseases spread. It means making efforts to control the birth rate. 

Whenever all this is brought up, some people laugh and make jokes about 
it, but now it has become too serious to be a joking matter. It has become one of 
our most important tasks. If you look at this from yet another angle, it casts a 
great burden on our women who keep producing innumerable children. It is a 
problem for the women. Having babies is a good thing for the family and the 
nation and they are the country’s wealth. That is all right. But if there are too 
many, it is not possible to look after them properly. The mother as well as the 
children has poor health, there is greater poverty and all kinds of difficulties 
crop up. The standard of living goes down. 

So, as I told you right at the beginning, I must stress before I go any further 
that if the population continues to increase at the present rate, all our planning, 
etc., will come to naught. The last census revealed that the population stood at 
thirty six-thirty seven crores, it must have reached forty crores now and by the 
end of the Third Plan, it will probably stand at forty crores. It means that we 
will have to provide for ten crores more, which is not a small number. We will 
have to feed, clothe, provide schools and hospitals and employment for ten 
crores more. Therefore, it is very essential to follow what is known as family- 
planning methods. There are many such methods available. There is nothing 
very complicated about it. I think more techniques will be discovered, but even 
now a number of devices are available. Family Planning centres have been 
opened at many places. We must try to understand this because it has become a 
crucial issue for the whole country. The family should be of a size in which it is 
possible to maintain a good standard of living and look after the children 
properly. 

Well, anyhow, the first thing that has to be considered in any kind of planning 
is the size of the population. Planning does not mean drawing up a list of things 
to be done in Allahabad or Lucknow or elsewhere. It does not mean making a 
list of the number of roads, hospitals, colleges, bridges, etc., to be made and 
then doing as much as we are able to. We have to make a list of the things that 
need to be done. But the basic thing is to plan how best to utilise the country’s 
resources to generate more wealth. 

What does a wealthy country imply? It does not mean big store-houses of 
gold and silver. It means the production of an enormous amount of goods, from 
land and industries. The more we produce, the better-off the country will be. 
Therefore, the most important question before us is how to increase production. 
If you compare India with other countries, we are almost at the bottom of the 
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list, except for two or three countries. The country’s wealth has to be measured 
in terms of the per capita income of the people. The handful of rich men in the 
country is lost in the ocean of India’s poverty. If you want to gauge the prosperity 
of a city, it cannot be done by looking at a few palaces or prosperous mansions 
but the dwellings of the poor people. From this point of view, India is very low 
on the list and the only fundamental way to improve the situation is to increase 
the production of goods in India. We must produce more from our land and 
industries, cottage industries, etc. The United States is a rich country because 
an enormous amount of goods is produced there every year. 

Whether you follow the example of the capitalist United States or the Soviet 
Union which is a communist country or those in between like Norway or 
Sweden, etc., the first step entails an increase in the production of goods. Then 
comes the question of distribution of the wealth which has been generated. If 
the production is low there is nothing much to distribute. Socialism certainly 
does not mean distribution of poverty. Therefore, no matter which ideology 
you may wish to adopt, communism, socialism, capitalism or Gandhism, the 
main thing is to produce more. A question as to what should be produced may 
arise. But there is not much room for argument in that. When I say production 
should increase, it is obvious that it means the production of essential consumer 
goods. The most important item is food, because everyone needs it. Similarly, 
they need clothes, at least ordinary clothes; we can do without silks and other 
such rich fabrics. So a list of essential items has to be drawn up and their 
production must be increased. 

How is production to be increased? You will find that the progress in the 
West has been due to the fact that they have adopted new methods and techniques 
of production especially by mechanising everything. It has made their task 
extremely easy. Apart from using big machines like tractors and what not, they 
have started using better ploughs, good quality seeds and fertilisers, etc. They 
have managed to increase the production by four times from land and hundred 
times as much from industries. So we must also take advantage of science and 
technology. It is obvious that the world must benefit from this knowledge. 
Otherwise it will have no value. Knowledge is not meant to be kept locked up. 
It is constantly increasing and unless we grow with it, we will become backward 
as it happened in India in the past. The world advanced in the field of science 
and technology while we were left behind. Later, when the British came, they 
effectively blocked all progress for their own reasons. Therefore, we became 
backward because we did not benefit by the advance the world had made in 
science and technology. So, we must rectify that now. 

What does it imply? We must learn to use machines on land and industries. 
It can be done only in one way and that is by producing the machines ourselves. 
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If we have to import all the machines from outside every time, it is a drain on 
our foreign exchange and secondly, we can never have continuity of production. 
Even if a small part goes out of order, things come to a halt, while we send for 
a spare from outside. So we cannot progress unless we make the machines 
ourselves. Industrialisation does not mean importing some machines from the 
United States and setting up an industry. We must produce all the machines, 
big as well as small, in the country. Then, industrialisation also requires steel. 
If the country does not produce enough steel, we will have to import it, which 
means a great deal of expenditure. Now there is an enormous amount of iron in 
the country. But it is extremely difficult to convert it into steel; it requires a 
great deal of money. However, we cannot do without it. So, we are putting up 
four new steel plants, or rather three, and there is one old plant. r ' We are spending 
about four or five hundred crores on these plants and you can imagine what an 
enormous sum it is. It is almost the entire income of a year in the country. So, 
what is to be done? Though we are a poor country, we have to undertake this 
burden, because we cannot progress without producing steel. Once the plants 
go into production, our income will automatically go up. What are the basic 
requirements of a country which wishes to become industrialised? I shall leave 
agriculture aside for the moment. We need steel in large quantities to become 
industrialised. So we have to put up steel plants. Then we need machine-making 
industries and this means producing machines to be used in the steel plants and 
other industries. This is a very big thing. 

Thirdly, we need power because industries are run by power, electric or 
thermal power. So we have to produce electricity from big dams or from coke 
ovens or whatever it is. Fourthly, we need raw material like coal and other 
things and trains and trucks to transport it. This means building railway tracks 
and roads and what not. So the whole thing becomes a long process. Demand 
for coal goes up. I am merely giving you a hint, because I want you to understand 
how each problem is linked to the others and so everything becomes extremely 
complicated. Even if one thing goes wrong in the chain, the whole process 
grinds to a halt. We have to build steel plants for which coal is needed and so 
trains are necessary to transport coal and also to carry steel to other places. 

Thus, it is a complex picture and behind all this, the most important factor 
is human beings, trained and skilled human beings. We may require five years 
or slightly less if we hurry things a bit to put up a steel plant. But the engineers 
and others, who will run the plant, take fifteen-twenty years to be trained. So, 
you can see how much more difficult it is to train human beings. It is not merely 

13. See fn 6 in this section. 
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a question of sending them to schools and colleges. After ten-twelve years of 
schooling, it takes another five or six years to qualify as an engineer. But even 
after passing the exam, it takes ten or twelve years to gain sufficient experience 
to run big steel plants. 

So, we come round again and again to the number of trained and skilled 
personnel available to undertake various tasks, of engineering and what not. 
There are hundreds of angles to engineering. Similarly, it takes years to train a 
doctor. Ultimately, the stature of a country is determined by the number of 
trained human beings available. Untrained, illiterate human beings are of no 
account. They are more of a burden than an asset. It is the educated, trained 
human beings who count. By educated, I do not mean that every single individual 
in the country should get a B.A. or an M.A. degree. They should be trained in 
some profession or the other. If an individual wishes to work in a steel plant, he 
must qualify himself to be a first rate engineer. Otherwise, you cannot do it, no 
matter how much noise you make or shout slogans. Similarly, you cannot build 
a bridge by shouting slogans, if you do not have good engineers. 

Then take the question of agriculture. I do not say that every farmer should 
be an engineer as well. Our farmers are very good. But they are extremely poor 
and so, it is difficult for them to progress. Secondly, they are not aware of the 
new improvements that are taking place all the time. Let me tell you that I do 
not think that there is much scope for having many tractors, etc., in India. I 
have nothing against tractors and we are using them. But generally, they are 
not of much use. There is so much of manpower available in the country that it 
is absurd to waste it. It is also wrong, because ultimately whatever we do is for 
the good of the human beings. Machines are meant for human beings and not 
the other way round. This is one thing. 

The second principle which is somewhat opposed to the first is that if we 
do not use the new and improved techniques which are available in the world 
today, we will become backward. If, instead of building railways, we continue 
to use bullock-carts, it is obvious that India cannot progress. We need to adopt 
modem techniques and facilities, otherwise we cannot fit into today’s world. 
So we must train human beings. What are the farmers to be taught? First of all, 
whether it is a farmer or anyone else, basic education is essential for everyone 
and should be available for every boy and girl in the country up to the secondary 
school level. This will increase the stature of the people and open up new avenues 
and provide opportunities to understand the advance being made in the world 
and also of making new discoveries ourselves. This is how the country can 
progress. 

It may help a little initially to get experts from other countries, but a country 
cannot progress by that. A country progresses by its own effort and two or three 
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things are essential to train people. One is good, basic education. Second, equal 
opportunities for everyone and higher education in colleges and universities 
and special institutes or whatever it is, to the more brilliant boys and girls. 
Education is not available to everyone in the country today and though it has 
spread a great deal, it is not enough. Even in the places where it has spread, 
very often the schools are not very good. That is a different matter and we must 
improve them. 

So, all these basic things need to be clarified. We cannot do them one by 
one. For instance, we cannot wait to do other things until the whole country has 
been educated. For one thing, we do not have enough money. It has been 
calculated that of the forty crores of people if we wish to provide primary and 
secondary school as well as college and university education, the number of 
teachers and students comes to about ten crores. You can imagine what an 
enormous amount of money would be required to make arrangements for such 
a huge number. Where is the money to come from? The entire burden will fall 
on the people. Therefore, the question of spreading education is linked to the 
country becoming wealthy and that in turn is tied up with how many educated 
people are available in the country. Both are closely interlinked. This is how 
every problem in India is linked to the others. 

Now, planning involves doing things in such a way that there is an all- 
round development gradually in all directions. If the development is uneven, 
we will not go very far. Another test of uniform development is whether the 
wealth produced in the country is evenly distributed which is judged by the per 
capita income. If the amount of wealth continues to remain what it is today and 
the population keeps growing, the per capita income will go down. For instance, 
if a family consists of three children and the parents have an income of Rs. 100 
per month and later three more are bom. the average money available will 
become less. So, either the income should go up or the mouths to be fed do not 
increase. It is obvious that this is an extremely complex problem. 

I cannot go into all the details of the Five Year Plan but I would like to put 
one aspect of it before you, because most of you who are citizens of Allahabad 
are well educated and think about these things. The problems of the country 
are beyond party politics. There may be different ways of solving a problem 
but nothing can be achieved by merely shouting slogans or making a noise. It 
must be understood clearly that you can spend only as much as the resources of 
the country will permit or as much as the country earns. We may be able to 
borrow something from other countries or get some aid if it is available. But 
loans have to be repaid which is a great burden. Moreover, we cannot keep 
borrowing. So, you must understand these complexities. 

We have to take every aspect of the problem into consideration and decide 
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about our priorities. The resources at our disposal are limited and so many of 
the things that we wish to do are beyond our means at the moment. We have to 
postpone them but they will certainly be done, if not today, tomorrow or a year 
or five years hence. So you must understand quite clearly that what we can do 
ultimately depends entirely on how much the country produces. 

Secondly, how much of that comes to the government, whether it is the 
government at the centre or in the states or whether it is your corporation or 
panchayat. All these institutions from the Lok Sabha downwards can spend 
only as much as they earn. So they must earn more by increasing production. 
What are the sources of a government’s income? One is in the form of taxes 
and the other is loans or post office certificates or small savings certificates and 
what not, on which the government pays interest. The capital is returned later. 
These sums are utilised by the government for tasks of national reconstruction. 
Therefore, what you contribute in the form of small savings becomes the 
foundation for development activities. At the same time, you earn interest and 
the capital remains intact. There can be nothing better than this. So, even if you 
find it difficult, you must invest in these schemes for the sake of your children s 
future and help in the task of national development. 

At a time like this when we are trying to make millions of people better off, 
it is not possible to do anything merely with the help of government officials, 
even if they are good, unless the people themselves devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to this task. They must first understand the problem and 
concentrate their entire energy on solving it. No government can uplift all the 
five and a half lakh villages of India at one stroke. But it can be done very 
quickly if every single village makes up its mind to transform itself. It the 
people have the determination, it is not difficult at all. All that is required is 
determination, hard work and cooperation. They can then build roads, schools, 
houses, start small industries and do a hundred other things without spending 
very much and the villages can be transformed. The people will stand to gain 
and earn more. But it is a question of the people making up their minds to do it. 

What is the community development scheme meant for? It aims at organising 
the villagers into a united force so that they may learn to work towards the 
development of the villages. After all, they will be doing it for themselves and 
their ow n village and it is they who will stand to gain. If people all over the 
country do it, the country will begin to change in no time at all. It cannot be 
done by merely passing laws at the top, though they may help a little. 

So, this is a brief outline before you, so that you may think about what 
planning is all concerned with. I would like to point out once again that no 
matter which “ism” we adopt, whether it is capitalism, communism or socialism, 
the problem remains the same. There may be different views about the way to 
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solve it. But even then, to a very large extent, the method is similar. There is a 
great difference in the social organisation of the Soviet Union and the United 
States but science, which is the basis of all industries, is the same. There is no 
communist science or communist chemistry, physics or geology. Whether it is 
in the United States or the Soviet Union, they learn the same science and 
technology. That is what we also have to do. Every nation has to modify things 
to suit their need which is a different matter. It is not. however, very wise to say 
that we should go back to the Vedic times. The Vedas contain great wisdom 
and we can benefit a great deal from them and the Gita and the other shastras. 
But you cannot go to them to learn how to put up steel plants, for those were 
different times. 

So, we must learn things which are relevant in today’s world. I am not 
impressed if somebody tells me that there is mention of airplanes in the ancient 
books and so they must have been in existence. If they were always known, 
why did they disappear in between? Why did we suddenly become stupid? 
Anyhow. I am not bothered about all this. Matters of high principles and ideals 
always remain the same in a sense. There is no doubt that our ancient texts and 
epics like the Ramayana and Mahabharata are full of such ideals and values 
which we must imbibe. But it is obvious that you cannot run modem industries 
along those lines or continue to do farming by methods which are two or three 
thousand years old. 

For one thing, the population of India was very much less in the old days. 
Land and jungles were available in abundance. There was no pressure on land 
then. The problem of a growing population with not enough land was not before 
the country in the old days. The picture was completely different then and so 
was the social organisation. Apart from mechanisation and what not, now we 
have forty crore people in the country and the population is increasing all the 
time while the amount of land available remains the same. So the picture changes 
completely, and so do the methods of solving the problems before us. Society 
has to adapt itself to the changing times and use electricity or steam power and 
atomic energy or other new things if necessary. New forces are being unveiled 
before the world, though they are not new by any means, but have always been 
hidden in nature. Electricity has always been present and could be seen whenever 
there was lightning. But it was thousands of years before an intelligent person 
discovered its potential and today you sit under the light produced by it and 
use it to run industries and what not. Similarly, steam is not something new, but 
it was only when a person thought that there is great power in steam and wheels 
can be made to turn by it that you got the railway engine. So, it is an ordinary 
thing in nature, but is now a big source of power. Now, what is this atomic 
energy ? It is a great force of nature which has always been there. Man recognised 
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it and harnessed it first of all to produce the terrible atom bomb. But it can be 
put to good use too. It is a great power and even now, nobody knows whether it 
will destroy the world or transform it completely. It depends on what use man 
puts it to. So, you have to look at the world from this angle. 

I would like to tell you one thing more. There are innumerable problems 
before us which are similar to those faced by the rest of the world or at least by 
the underdeveloped world of the countries of Asia. The West has advanced a 
greatly and so will we in due course. But ultimately, each country has to evolve 
a path for itself by taking into consideration its internal condition and through 
its own experience and skill. It can learn from others, but a path has to be found 
for ourselves. I have no right and I would say, nor do you, to criticise other 
countries or to say that they are wrong and we are right. This is mere boastfulness. 
Every country has to do what it can in accordance with its own needs. We 
cannot judge from conditions that exist in India. We have the right only to 
evolve a path to suit our own needs. We do not like others to interfere in our 
affairs, though we shall welcome any suggestion or advice given in a friendly 
spirit. We can learn a great deal from others. But it would be wrong if 
anyone tries to put pressure on us to do something merely because the others 
have done it. 

I respect the United States a great deal for the progress that they have made 
and there is no doubt that there has been great progress. But I am not prepared 
to accept that we should copy them or that the United States should try to push 
us in that direction. I cannot tolerate such a thing. I would certainly like to learn 
from them. Similarly, I respect the Soviet Union where there has undoubtedly 
been grand progress. A downtrodden country has been put back on its feet and 
we can learn a great deal from them. But I do not wish to equate India with the 
Soviet Union. I feel that every race and every nation must, in all circumstances, 
evolve its own path, not by isolating itself but by learning from others. This is 
how we can progress. 

To put it in a couple of sentences, the complex problem before us is to 
ascertain how many years it will take for us to increase production to such an 
extent that we can become self-sufficient. Another aspect of the same problem 
is how much we will have to produce in order to keep ahead of the population 
which is growing at the rate of two per cent per year. If our food production 
goes up only to the extent that it meets the requirements of this growing 
population, we will remain where we are and there can be no progress. We will 
have to produce more, because the more we produce, the more we will be able 
to save in order to invest in the country’s development. The growth rate of the 
country is gauged by the amount that is invested every year in new tasks of 
development. 
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I do not remember the exact figures, but in the United States and the Soviet 
Union and other countries, capitalist as well as communist countries, the grow th 
rate is very huge, in some cases five, six or even ten per cent. So, they are very 
advanced. Our growth rate of two per cent is almost negligible in comparison. 
We are almost stagnant because the population is growing apace. If we increase 
our production by five per cent, it means a three per cent savings, all of which 
cannot be invested for development, because the poor people have to be given 
some relief. We cannot ask an already poor population to starve. So at least one 
or two per cent is used up in relief measures. What is left over is very little for 
development. We need much more. It has been calculated that we need a growth 
rate of at least six per cent in a year. Out of this, two per cent will be set aside 
for the growth in population. Then, out of the remaining four per cent two per 
cent will be invested in development — for the welfare of the people, such as 
education, etc., and two per cent for future progress. This is the plan that has 
been drawn up. But even this two per cent, when converted into money, amounts 
to thousands of crores. 

In the Second Five Year Plan we had calculated on an amount of five 
thousand crores. We could not fulfill that target mainly because of the failure 
of two or three crops in succession which was a big shock. So, it is not a question 
of merely expressing a desire to increase the growth rate to six per cent per 
annum. The burden will have to be borne by us, the farmers and others. You 
may say that we should take it from the wealthy. But the problem is that even if 
we were to take away everything from the handful of rich men in the country, it 
will not be enough. When the population of the country is so large, we have to 
take from the rich as well as the poor. This is the difficulty. On the one hand we 
have to think of their welfare and on the other an additional burden is imposed 
upon them. Anyhow, once we are able to break this vicious circle, progress will 
be easy. We hope that by the end of the Third Five Year Plan, that is another 
seven years from now, we would be able to achieve this goal. That does not 
mean that poverty will be eradicated. That can only happen gradually. But it 
does mean that we would have taken a big step towards the suppression of 
forces which impoverish the country after which progress will be easier. 

Now, I would like to specially draw your attention to two things which 
were decided three months ago in the Nagpur Congress. One resolution was on 
the Five Year Plan. I will not say much about that because whatever I have said 
so far was related to that. The second one pertained to agriculture and the village 
organisation. I feel that India’s poverty cannot be eradicated until our industries, 
heavy as well as small and medium, expand. At the same time I feel that the 
industries cannot grow until production from land increases. So we come round 
once again to the question of land. Land is always the number one issue in an 
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agricultural country like ours, where eighty per cent of the population lives in 
the rural areas and depends on land for its livelihood. But even otherwise, it is 
of primary importance. To a large extent, all our progress and the surplus that 
we talk about have to come out of land and agricultural produce. Therefore, the 
crucial issue is how much do we produce from land. We have to produce more 
and then double it. We can do it. 

I have been touring all over Allahabad and wherever I went in the district 
and villages, a list was presented to me of the farmers who had won prizes for 
increasing production. I was amazed and extremely happy to see that as against 
the average yield of ten or eleven maunds per acre, the prize winners had 
produced more than fifty maunds per acre. It ranged between forty and fifty 
maunds. You can imagine the difference between ten to eleven maunds and 
this. They were ordinary farmers with ordinary land with no tractors or anything 
else. They were able to show results merely by working very hard. Now you 
can imagine what the result would be if we can even double the average yield 
per acre. The country will be completely transformed and we will progress by 
leaps and bounds. The country will grow enormously in strength. Apart from 
the fact that the condition of the farmer will improve we will have the 
wherewithal to invest in development and to become industrialised. The entire 
picture will change. So, it is of paramount importance that we increase 
agricultural production. 

We do not know exactly how much progress China has made in other fields, 
but there is no doubt that they have made tremendous progress in agriculture 
by working very, very hard day and night. Therefore, it is very essential for you 
to understand the Nagpur Congress resolution about the land issue for it is not 
meant only for the farmer. It is a basic thing which every individual in the city 
as well as the village must understand. 

First of all, we removed the zamindari and jagirdari system, because neither 
the country nor the farmer could progress under it. I will not go into that. The 
broad fact is that a social organisation which is relevant in one age can easily 
become an obstacle in the way of social growth in another age. The zamindari 
system may have been relevant some centuries ago. But in the modem times, it 
prevented the farmer from growing and so it had to be removed. We stand to 
gain by the abolition of zamindari, jagirdari and taluqdari systems not only 
because it was a load off the farmer’s back but also because it opened up new 
avenues of increasing agricultural production. Even now the law regarding 
land reform and land tenure has not been fully implemented. A great deal of 
thought is being given to it in the different states. 

You may have also heard that it has been decided to impose a ceiling on 
ownership of land. I cannot say what the limit will be and there will be different 
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yard sticks for good land and bad in different states. But nobody will be allowed 
to own more than what the ceiling stipulates. Suppose the ceiling on land is 
twenty or twenty five acres. As a matter of fact, it is a pretty generous limit 
when the ordinary farmer does not own more than a couple of acres at the most. 
Even if you impose a ceiling on over ten acres, ninty nine per cent of the farmers 
will not be affected and between ten and twenty acres, the number of people 
affected will be very few. So in fact, the common people will not be affected. 
But it is a good principle. That does not mean that we do not wish to encourage 
the rich farmer. That is wrong, because we want them to become more prosperous 
and increase production. I feel that this will come about because once such 
restrictions are removed, immediately small zamindaris come into being which 
we do not want. It is wrong on principle and harmful. So this is the organisation 
of land that we want. That means producing as much as possible from land and 
village industries, etc., in order to produce more wealth. Otherwise, if you let 
the present situation continue, it will mean that with the exception of a handful 
of people, the ordinary farmer can never come out of the mire of poverty. The 
farmer who has one or two or three acres of land earns something if the crop is 
good, otherwise he starves. This vicious circle cannot be broken unless we 
adopt some other methods. The other method is especially for the benefit of all 
farmers, including those who own more land. 

Another thing which is very important is cooperative societies for farmers. 
I am surprised that there has been some debate over this, because in all the 
advanced countries of the world, there are cooperatives. Cooperatives are of 
different types. Why is it that some people, especially in the cities make a noise 
about it? Anyhow, I do not wish to go into that. But broadly speaking, you must 
understand that if the existing system of land tenure is allowed to continue and 
no avenues are opened to improve the lot of the small farmer, he can never get 
rid of his poverty. Moreover, the population continues to increase and so does 
the pressure on land. It is bound to happen, because the small farmer does not 
have the strength to adopt new techniques and so he continues with the old 
methods. He cannot afford to buy good seeds and fertilizers and when it comes 
to selling, he falls into the clutches of the money-lenders and other middlemen. 
How is he to come out of these shackles? The only way is to form cooperatives. 
A hundred poor farmers may not be able to do very much separately. But if 
these hundred farmers form a cooperative society, their strength immediately 
grows. I do not say that it will increase tremendously. But it does to a certain 
extent and no one can suppress them. They can use their combined strength to 
do many things like getting better ploughs, good seeds and new fertilizers, etc., 
which they could not have done on their own. Nowadays, a great deal of land is 
wasted because of separate farm holdings. A cooperative society will enable 
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them to increase production and do many new things. So, there is enormous 
benefit in cooperative societies. At the moment the land ownership can be kept 
separate. 

But I want that later on cooperative farming should be taken up. Nobody 
will take away the land from the farmers and there are great benefits in farming 
in a group. For one thing, the land that is now wasted in boundaries will be 
brought under cultivation. I am not a farmer but from what I have read in books 
or seen in other countries, I know the great advantages of cooperative farming. 
Production goes up immediately. Therefore, cooperative societies have become 
essential in every way. First of all, there should be service cooperatives to handle 
their affairs. Later on when they accept it themselves, cooperative farming can 
be taken up. The land will continue to be theirs. But this will come later. 
Wherever the cooperative method is adopted, the social organisation, especially 
of the farmers, becomes somewhat superior. Nowadays, the agricultural 
organisation is very inferior and continues to be what it was a thousand years 
ago. With the cooperative method, you will modernise the system and give an 
opportunity to farmers to progress. 

There can be no progress in our agriculture unless we adopt the cooperative 
method of farming. This is extremely important. There is no other way. As I 
said, joint cultivation is also important to a large extent. But these things can be 
done only when the farmer does it willingly and on his own initiative. It cannot 
be done by use of force or compulsion. Cooperatives, especially, are something 
that people have to take up willingly. That is why I do not like the idea of 
cooperatives run by our officers. It is against the principle of cooperation. It 
becomes an official workshop. I would rather accept a badly run cooperative of 
the farmers than one run by outsiders. Of course, officers should certainly advise 
and guide in every way, but there should be no interference by them. I do not 
want a cooperative which looks like a government office with officers, big, 
small and medium, clerks and peons and what not, the mere sight of which will 
frighten the poor farmer away. This has been the method so far. 

We want that the cooperatives should be managed entirely by the farmers 
with some guidance from outside and for this, it will be necessary to train 
farmers and gram sevaks and the members of the panchayat, etc. As I told you, 
mere enthusiasm or slogan-mongering are not enough. We need trained people 
to do that. So we want to train millions of people for there is no other way. 

There are people, especially in the cities, who oppose this because they are 
afraid that we will try to do the same thing in industries. I would like to tell 
them right now that they should be in no doubt whatever that we will apply it to 
industries, too. It will not be done immediately. But it is obvious that it has to 
come. This is how the entire society can progress. 
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We have said after due consideration that we will bring about socialism 
though it will take time. We do not wish to bring it about by violent methods as 
it has happened in other countries, but to explain to the people and draw them 
towards us. We do not wish to cause harm to anyone. But at the same time, the 
most important thing before us is the good of the common people, if a handful 
of others get hurt, we are helpless. If we have to change an institution, we shall 
certainly do so. 

Therefore, the Nagpur Congress resolutions are extremely important and 
apart from everything else as I told you, it will make our social organisation a 
more superior one. I cannot explain this at length. But there are various strata 
of social organisations. Now, if we prove ourselves incapable or useless and 
stupid, we will remain backward. But we will have to accept that this is a good 
step and only by taking it can we progress. Otherwise, we should give up all 
thought of progress and stay at the bottom. This you will not do and I have no 
doubt that our people are very capable and will take this step successfully. 

So, it means that the Nagpur Congress has taken a big step. It has opened 
new doors and windows and created a new atmosphere. You must understand 
this because it is a big step. It is not only the Nagpur Congress which says these 
things. Others have said it before as any sensible person would. The Congress 
as an institution has merely given it a proper form and the government has 
accepted it. The day before yesterday, the National Development Council in 
which all the State Chief Ministers, members of the Planning Commission and 
some of our Central Ministers take part, deliberated over this and accepted the 
idea. It has taken us long years of preparation to decide upon this step and we 
need your wholehearted cooperation in it. 

Let me tell you a couple of things. One is that I think every school and 
college must teach students about cooperation especially in colleges, because 
by cooperative I do not mean that you should become the secretary of some 
cooperative society. Cooperation is connected with social organisation, and it 
leads to socialism without great effort. What I am opposed to is the capitalist 
way of working. I am talking, not of people, but of the system, for it amounts to 
cutting each other s throats and an individual can progress in it only by pulling 
the other down or sitting on his chest. It is the way it works though it is not as 
bad as it was in the past. 

People may not say it openly but the old system persists. So, I want that 
children should be educated in cooperation so that our attitude towards the 
world changes. If we want to bring about socialism, the thinking should be 

14. See fn 7 in this section. 
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moulded from the school and college level. Socialism does not mean shouting 
slogans or reading up some books about it. That is absurd. You must learn the 
fundamental principles. Everyone would be interested in one’s individual benefit. 
Therefore, cooperatives are essential. 

Secondly, I am becoming more and more convinced that our education 
must include some manual work. I do not mean using one’s hand and feet to 
fight with one another. Please do not think that I do not attach importance to 
mental work. I attach a great deal of importance to it and I want that everyone 
should make intellectual progress. But I feel that manual labour is very essential 
for intellectual progress. The mental attitude of a clerk is of no use and it is 
absurd to look down upon the farmer or labourer who works with his hand. So 
long as we do not get rid of this attitude, leave alone socialism, we will not 
understand even democracy properly. 

Yes, there is one more thing that I would like to tell you about service 
cooperatives. It leads to the betterment of all sections of society and since people 
of all castes and class work together, the disparity between the rich and the 
poor is reduced automatically. Therefore, I want that we should assign a definite 
part in our curriculum, as it is done in many countries, to gaining practical 
experience in the fields. If you were to go and work in the field for a couple of 
months every year, you will definitely benefit and so will the country and the 
quality of your education will improve. You must learn to respect a man who 
works in the fields. You must live with them like they do and not put up beautiful 
tents or camps, do a symbolic piece of digging and then relax. You can learn 
something useful only by living like the rest of them and understand some of 
their problems whether you work on land or industries. What I mean is that 
basic education may be a good thing. But I wish to extend it a step further and 
include manual labour or field work in a factory or land up to the college level. 
The students must live like the ordinary man so that the distance between them 
is removed and they learn to respect manual labour instead of wanting to leave 
the villages and go to the cities as clerks after acquiring a little education as 
they do today. It is wrong. We have to uplift the villages and work and improve 
them and not make the villages barren. 

Please forgive me for giving you a long lecture like a school master or a 
professor. I have not given a fiery speech to criticise or incite anybody. I have 
said all this to draw your attention to the revolutionary times that we are living 
in, the upheavals and changes that are taking place. You will benefit by the 
progress that is taking place and at the same time bear the consequences if we 
stumble occasionally and fall. You must be prepared for it. The times are such 
that in a sense if you have courage and daring, you should be happy because 
this is a testing time for us. The strong will go ahead, while the timid will be 
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left behind. A coward dies a hundred deaths. But if you have courage and daring 
in you, a thousand avenues are open to you for progress and to build a prosperous 
nation. So, you must understand all this and prepare yourselves for the future. 
You must always bear in mind that you and I are mere cogs in the large machine 
that is India. We are all small pieces of Bharat Mata. Bharat Mata is not someone 
apart from us. So we must look at these things in this way and change with the 
changing times. We have to build India into a prosperous and great country and 
remove the poverty which has afflicted India for centuries. 

Let me tell you one thing more. Today, when I had gone there, I received a 
number of applications saying that a bridge should be built in Jhusi. As you 
know, recently, a mishap occurred there, some months back when the pontoon 
bridge broke . 15 So, I have no doubt that a bridge needs to be built in Jhusi. I 
cannot promise when it will be done because it is an enormous project to build 
a bridge on the Ganges and will involve an expenditure of crores of rupees. We 
will have to see how to go about it, but I think that a bridge will have to be built 
some time or the other .' 6 However, one thing that has always amazed me is the 
bridge known as the Izat Bridge 17 on the narrow gauge to Daraganj, I do not 
know what it is called now. When a railway barrage is built, there has to be 
space for pedestrians to walk on. There is no space even for a single human 
being to walk across on this bridge — I remember when the bridge was being 
built, I was a child — and it led to a great deal of criticism. In fact, the bridge 
was called Izat’s folly. Izat 18 was a great engineer. The story that was current 
then was that being a private railway company, they deliberately did not wish 
to leave any space because for one thing, it would cost less and secondly to 
force people to travel by train so that they may profit. But no government should 
be permitted to do such things. It is extremely wrong not to think of the public 
at all. 

There is another thing that I feel should be done and done quickly. The 
Jhusi bridge can be built whenever it is possible. But some arrangement should 
be made for a pedestrian walk on it. It is too late now to make space for vehicles 
to cross the bridge because a new bridge will have to be built. But a lane for 
pedestrians should not be very difficult to make. I shall push the matter when I 
go back. (Applause) But you know or rather you must understand how 
administrations function these days. I am the Prime Minister. But I cannot order 


15. See fn 8 in this section. 

16. See fn 9 in this section. 

17. See fn 10 in this section. 

18. See fn 11 in this section. 
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people around. There are separate ministries in every state and there is a Planning 
Commission and what not. But I shall try my best. 

I have taken up a great deal of your time. I have not referred to external 
affairs though momentous things are happening outside. One thing in which 
India should obviously be interested in and feel anxious about is the Tibetan 
affair. You must have heard that four, five days ago the Dalai Lama has crossed 
over to India and sought asylum here which we have given willingly . 19 He will 
have to cross the wild border terrain which is completely inaccessible. I think 
you can travel only on horseback in that area that we call the NEFA, North East 
Frontier Agency, for there are no roads. Anyhow he can come when he can. 

However the problem that has arisen in Tibet is extremely complicated and 
is a test of our patience and wisdom and courage. It would be easy to try to 
make a show of strength or criticise China. But we must be able to do something 
concrete. We have expressed our sympathy towards Tibet. Or, it would be equally 
easy to keep ourselves aloof from a complicated matter and not get involved in 
it. But even that is not possible. So, we must choose the right path carefully, so 
that peace can be maintained, the people of Tibet may benefit and India may 
come to no harm. Tibet should regain their freedom and at the same time, our 
friendship with China should remain unbroken. We must not do something 
which will create tensions between us for it will not be good for either of us. 
We have prided ourselves on the fact that India and China have had contacts 
for over two thousand years. Thousands of people have crossed over on both 
sides in the past. Our relationship was based on many things. But the most 
important was the message of Gautama Buddha and Buddhism. In these two 
thousand years of contact, these two great nations have never fought with each 
other and the great civilisation and culture of India and China spread to various 
countries, to Java, Sumatra, Philippines, Indo-China, etc. Both the countries 
were vibrant and alive and so our wisdom and culture spread to the far comers 
of the continent. But the strange thing is that we have never fought in all these 
two thousand years. So we must continue to maintain friendly relations with 
China. But at the same time we must speak out frankly about what we think is 
right and make an effort to strive for the right thing. Therefore, all these things 
combine to make the affair extremely complicated. Well, we cannot run away 
from it but think calmly and try to find a solution. 


19. See fn 12 in this section. 
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I thank you for sitting here patiently for such a long time and listening to 
nv speech. Now according to our normal practice, please say Jai Hind with me 
thrice. Jai Hind! Jai F^Od! Jai Hind! 


Translation ends.] 


3. At Kumhiyawan: Public Meeting 20 

TO?TO 3TR FTTfTOT, 

tot srrrft FfK fftt ft eft? tot $tto toto fiftTOTOq^TOftftiTOftqftrftftr 
ft eftroft frtt f , ftfror TOftt ftFr qft iff TOftt-TOft sro? ftft ft ito fft frit ft i 
to Froft «rfr tot# ft rft ?fr srftft fftof ft rpm eft ft ftftft ft rcf 

FfftTO 7 , 9TTO ffthMI TO-3WFft J l TO I TOftt FF 3tftft WW ft FRJ f*RT TO 7 TOF 
FFf ft 7 cT«r ft TOFTF Ft TOftftt I ft ft 3TTF TORT ft fft FFRqift TO TOft 9TTfft ft 
eRrf ft sft 7 '-FTOft ft I ft fftTT ftt Flft ¥P TOFft ft I ft TOT 7 FFTTO ftr TOT^ F 
ft ft STTfft 3ffT ftF ft TOftt TOFTOft ft I 3TF TOTO TOft TO TOftft fFQTTO TO I 
ftfftF fft 7 3fftft FTOtF qr tt^f TORI ftft FT^'r 1 ft TOftt %9T TO trf fH I TO TOTTTO, 

ft?T f 7 ft, ftf £$t ft to totf, to? to 7 ft, tof fronij Ft, to? ftoft ft Ft, to? 

FftSF 7 ft Ft, TO FRIT TO TOT FFTO TOT I TO? fftftt TO FT, fftrft TOfft ft Ft, 
TO ftF TO FTFTO it 3TRf, TOTfft TO TOT FTTO ft TOTfTO ft, FTTO FRTT % <pr TO 
q4t ft i ft to? ft ft fftro i to tor toft fft faro to smfft ft 3fftft toff ft 
3TFTFTOF TOT, TOTTTTF TOft I ft TOft? RTO ^ jftftro 7 fTOMI TO TO TOfft ?ft 
FTTOTOT frofr ftt I ?ft FTOFTO 3TOT fftftt ft, fftftt ft TOT ft Flft, ftfft? 3TTOt $Tfro 
ft, TOTO ftt 3Tfft? FT I STfft? ftt, TOft TOTO TO, TOft RTOTO ftf 3TTFFT TOT, FF TOT 
3ft 3ft 7 fft 7 ‘3TOt FTTO 3TFTF4t 7 T fTOTT I 

rft TO 3# FFRF TO F# TO 77gFn 1 1 ftf^FT TOTt TO TO FT t ^Flft rFF ft 
TORft TORT ft, TOff% TO TO? TO 7 TO, TOF TO TOT TO? TTRI % TOT ft, eft? 
fTOftt FTTO, TO ftt 3RR ft$T eft 3TTOT ^ FRT ft ft TOT-fttF I 3ft 7 fttft-ftt? fTO TO? 
3TFT ftRT TORT ft 3RFft TO ftft ft, 3TTO TO TOft ft, ^nft TORRT 4t, TOF TOF eft 


20. Speech, 7 April 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 

On 7 April 1959. Nehru visited several villages in Chail and Manjhanpur tehsils 
which also formed a part of his constituency. Besides the places covered here, he also 
visited Sarai Aqil and Kaushambi but no record of his speeches there is available. 
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fcTOH dRT Ft dTdTd dt dT droft eft did dRT Ft, dddT dddt | dt? dt 
dtd dEt f, 3d?t dtdt FT % fa?T RRT Fit dT it?T Rit ddETT sMcfl % I F*tdT ^ 
frR 7 dto dTd cfr f^RT | ;^d dd f*ET R^IN 3TT% I eft % eft R=Fd g3TT |l 
% 3Rd d dddT % FTd 3 dftdTT Ft I dd dd^T dH JIddt Ft, % dt FtdT I, efr 
3?tT did dddit Fd dRTd, ^feRd 'JMdl dT TI-’R Fd d7F % Rdl^ =ET dR feRdT 
RdT 1 1 

dd 3Td Jdc^l dFT Tt dtf PicfcivH dT «ilrl dt % dl?t, fc^TT TER, f*ET 
Fdft R$d dt-dt 1 1 dd F^T ftcbMHi ddT t? dd F*f 3TRd ^$T Tf dfldt fidM-fl 
I, FfcdT ftdTTEft I, % PldMHI t, % dFT <|9Rd I, dM 3?R dfcdT #T dddt 
PtdMdl, diMi TEdTT d>t fEdFR % FT TdTdT dfid <+4lTd Fd dfjd 

Wd RftdR d7RT RFdT 1 1 3TR% Rftdd Tt FR ddft dM dfcdT dt ftdld 
d=t)d 1 1 Rlfl ^T Rof 4)<r! I % dFT, dit *^6dd d I dT dRT Fd HFIcHI'dl dR ddd dTd 

dT RFdt did FT WIT dt dTRd if, ER3R|d dRdd ddRT I dTRTT Ef FM 
d$T I dTdT WI ddE-ddE Sj4 FT, dTRT-ddE drfd dd, Tfdt FT WI Et dfddTT 
FT I % dd dE=t gff fadd $Tf^rT dddt I dtT dt 3d ddd dTd sft ddFdRT dft, dM 
dTdiTT %, 3ddt WI 3ddlt FET 3d3 dET 1 1 3TRRT ^T ETWT cETFT ^ 

f^FT-^ «EF, fE?T cERT =ERR I eft fo?T % eRTR ,^7% if $ifjRT yRIFT Fteft I 3TR 
W 3rf^Rj firarTT 1 1 dt f^FT % cERT % RR eRR I? Rlt RR 1 1 

■3TRT FTtRf cEt Edldd F^t I 3TRt ^f 3R TFT 2TT rft ETeR RTR R TRR ^ FRT^ 
RTF £ ^TT% dil4=hdl, Rt FTF% FEt % WRRT R rfr ^TTR =ET RT RRT Ft W 1 1 R 

dt Rft jft RTR 1 1 3TRT ER oftT =ER RRT-dET # Ft, dd ^ eft d^d FFFT df?t dTd 
I, ?Rf ^t did 1 1 ■3ttT FdR Fid ddT? feT Wdd, RdTdd 7Z dTd I %T RdTdd dJT 
'STTFr ^R#icf^lFddTF#dtd§TfRdPT? did I RdTdd dT 3TRRET tthe ETd c|5t 
ddR I^4t ^d 1 1 3dd)T dldT di | dTT dt Rd Ft, dddit =dTd dRRT I 3ftT 
dt-dt $RdT dT^, ddeRt TRdT^ ET dftd FRTddlfT d cETRT |, dM ddEFTft d# I #T 
ddEdlft d^ dt Rd Fl% dl dRf^d RFf I 3ttr dd dt dtF dd, d dt dFT ^4 I, 
JRTF 1 1 .<3Ml dTd d# t, ^ dt d|d dTd t dTT Fd^ f^R 7 dt ^dT dTd d^, 
dddt dt %T dTdT drftd | dT^ dt Rd Ft, dT^ ddtd Ft, dT^ditF dFT dddE Ft, dT^ 
dtd ddd? Ft, ddf% Fd^ ydTFT dRdd dtF d^t I % dRI^ RTd dt dtd 3TT4f 
WI ^%^RT>3frTdTR^d%fdd ^dTd d t fedt dTT FdT-3dT I dTR ^ dftdT 
dd% dtF dEt f% FdTRE ddRT dt? F^dTd ^ % f^dT ddt? ^ djd ddd ^ % 
•3^ dFT ddT Ft dFT R?t dddT dt FddT fdftd dTRT dTfFR I dddT d$T dT%R, f^ftd 
ddR dlfFR #T RT^R FT dTdT dl%R % ^ 3TTddt ddd dE% ^ dd, 3dd dddT 
dfr dTdd d dERfT, ddffe 3TTfeR Rd-ddfd dddT d ^ ^R Ftd t, dtt 3IRT d 
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eft F# FFTF FR? 3TRR Ft FF3T F fFi 3TFT ^q- cf^ tj^ ?ff ^ , 3 ^ 

FR Ri| JilFF, RF RfF ^F jiiFF eft RF F ^s|N '^t T TT I 

eft FFTFeT RFlF TFTFR Ft RR# F# S(Pm i 4) Fift I, TRE FfFFTcfT FeSJT I 
Wh"M FF, RTF fF FFTFF, RF#i RTCT RTF FFTFF f , FFeT F?t, TJF9T fF, TTlF FReT 
FF, Ft tf«lA Hjl^n RlF) FTf^R | h<+,m FFTRTt eTT Oflchl FTF FFTFeT RtFt 
^Tf^T t F$T eft RiFT FFFF #F ^? eft WM fF FfF FFTFeT 1 1 eft STlfF", RFFF 
FF^eT FRFT I #T RF& Ftt-FRF 3TfeER f , 3TTF FTFF 1 1 3TF RF FTR?t I % 
FFTFF fF 3T^JFiR RTTt Ft foF I ?Ff?TF % FF RTF % FTF! Ft RTF F RTFF FiTF 
Fit FF'F' f^FT FTRF' 1 1 RF^ FFT F> RTF F I F FTF 3tFi ft % FRft-FRft Ft FF #F 
t, Ft RTTFF F FfF, ^tFi FiTF FfF Fit, FiTF fFRTR, Ft Ft FFiFT t 3fR f£3TT ''ft % I 
eft ?F eRF % ?FFF RRT FFTTTFT FRIT I FFTFit FFTFFT t, Ff%F 3TFT RF F eft F 
FTFF Fit FFf FFR fFi RFlt eftF, -3TTF FtF, FFFT F RF FTtFT F$T FR FFiF, F FtF 
eft RFF % I rF FTRTT FRFT I 3fR F7tFT FRF % FFF Ft €fFi FteTt F FFT FTtFT F^f 
FteTt, FFt FTFFTTft FtF TRTFT F I eft FF FFTFF Fit RTfFFiR f^FT FTRF ft, FRF % 
fR|F> 3TftjFFT I IFF FF FiT FftT f%F FTF FTF RF=Et FtFi-FTFi 7FRF FF, FtF 
FFF F Ft 3TfFcET7 Ft fFi 3TTF 3TFFT FR TRE eft FF FFT FiT F^ FFTFF ^ ^TF, 
'arfilFi FFFF TF# FiT F^ I FTF FFT 3TF^ FFFF TF^f FF , FFFi FFTF, FTF9TTFT 
TFt^, F^T TFt# i3TFF F^ft Ft f^TR 3ftT F|F FR FFF Ft t, Ft FiT I 3TFt 3F TFt 
Ft, f^TFitFF Fit F^ft f% F3IFy ^ FFTftF F FF^Ef FF^ F^F FiF t, FtF €tFi 
1 1 FTpft Ft%F #T I #r FF F ?FTF FRFT Flf^T ejfr 3TRFR Fi 3lftjFitft t; 
FfFiF FFF 3TFft FTF eft F Ft f% 3TFT FFTFFf ^ FRT F §tfFF '3Tf^RET 3TRt 3ftT 
FFTFeft % FTF F FFFT Ft ^tftlFT 3TTF Ft Ft T|F FRF fF FF FiTF FR FFiF 1 1 
Rp WR F, FFT SF FF FtFT-F^T ^ FeFT FFF F FFiFT 1 1 Ft F Ft 

FF iJtnrF fftff ^et frt i 

3Rt ^tF FtiF 1 FF Fftff ft ftf F Ft, ^stF fef rt ftf F RtFt ft%r afft 
Ft FRFFF FF F I fF FTF i|f I FF 3TTFF FiRT FE FRF FFFt FFTF F rF 3TFRFRT 
RRFt FRt FT Ft STF Ft FRFtF =ETFT t, FRFiR FRFT 1 1 FFT TFFT F FRFitF FF? 
^T5 3TTFF TfIT Rt FRF Ft '3RfrfT FFTF F Ft HTTit-FfF Ft FT 3T P T~JrT^ , f^RTF RF 
FFF Ft ^T5 FFT FnF ^eft Ff f^FTFt Ft I FtT RTF5T FT, 3TF5T FilF FT, FFEF F^F 
Ft Ft FFi -3TFRTF FF F RtFT FT rft FtFi FFf RtFT FT I fFiFTFt =Et F|F F# M FT 

Ftr Fter ft, ft tfift fFt i rf ftrF I fr^etF Ff, Ft 3 tf F, ^ 3tf fF, rf% 
RTF F Fs|F FiTF RT I Ft ^T5 FTF FT JTTfFFi FiTF Rt, FF FF FFF Rt, Ft c^TJ 
RTF FF ?FFT-FFT F TRF^F RFeTT I, FFF Rt; RTTF9Et 3RF FtF FF t, TFTF FFT I, 
RTT ■3TF5T FFT Rt 3ttT Ft-Ft FFt FiF t 3tfr WTT FFT Rt, eEFtf, FtF FfFF F RTTF 
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^ TF eft RE ETE RTEET E£EITI RE ET PHEET ETE ft ^f, ETE Tp EE FTtP Tp 
ETT ERE FT W, FT Et TRET, FTTFp FEET, ET Pt ETEFt ETE tt Ft Et I ETE fp 
% EtE TpE ETEE tP^^IEtFEFEtfETlEE SHIM^hl, ETEE RET tt EE cjtfTT 
FF ETET I EtT EEp ETF R ETE FTET 1 1 EE-RE ft FIN FtFT^fFT Ptft f% FE F 
PR, fe er P ft, P Ft Rtt fret wr Pr wz Ft aftr frfP fP? ee % EFf gp, 
^Tff% RE IFER Fp $TfEF eft Eip fPPt, PfpR ETF E7 E fE-HM PtE E, RTET 
RFFEp RE Ft EtT PtE EEFE 3TTT tt Fftp -llF Et REEF TTF ER Tj^H '3flT \3tl^5l 
W 3tE FTET ! RTF Et ETE ETEFE ETF$EE ERFE ^sit1%tt, eft fEEPt Eft FtE efft 
tt fpEE ET FRET FR FtET I eft E RFElP RE EE FE ETFtt t fE EE RTF Ftp >3fft 
FE^ Pttt Et E# P M^lcHMl ET we FREE feet ET, PtE ET ETE ETP ET EtT 
PtE et fFREt Pte efe EtP? fPrP cjrft E Pfe ^Ff, 3 fr Ret, eeP ete e Ptr i 

ETE FE ETEFT Ft 3TtT HE EtE ETF E T?E FTE TERR Eft 3fft Et FPf Ft, FEET 
ETE FTE I Ret RFFFR EE Ft I 

PET ETEFp Et ERE PtE, EE ETE EEET ETF EjTJ, RREt FTE PP I ETE E EfP, 
Ptt 3TTEEE Et ETE E TEE fpR FtE F? ETE EREE ETFt pFT Ep, RET ETpFT E 
Et ETE, TRET ETE EtEt EE PtE TER P ftfR I EE FtET Ft PtE P fPP EtE I Et 
3M ETE ERp 1 1 fpRR RE ETTE 3ftT TER ETET ^TtR ETTE I rit E RpT E) EtE 
EEF =Et ETE T3 rR? 3Tt, Rwt eR?R REET, WEt <JTt ER RRt #T Et 3TtfeT R 
TEtR ETEt I, 3EEE EE ETEt, ETTEp ETEEt ER Rf RRf I rft ETE 7 FTT ETF E TTF^ETft 
EE Ft eft E EtE Ep ETR PtER ETEt t ^tT EfE =^e? ETE Et RR RtE ETR ERt R, 
EFEEft EE EEET I 3TtT EFETTt EE E Rt TETEFT FtET ft REETt Et fERFTt 3 ETFET 
1 1 Et Et EEFtEtl^^ETETFtETEFflEtEETE EgE 3T^t F I oftT FEE 
ETF Ri E FtET ETRtt ^ q^ ^qq 5 ^ cpr sfR Rf EF FRT ETRe ^ ETE 
Eft Tieft ^t Rr cR efR | ERR EETt ETE 3TE5T FtEt I FflT 3TTRER E^E Etft 
EEt-ETft ERf t Reft ^f, Et RTE EE EER f I E^f Et EETE fERR ER Ett, EE% RE 

tier, Ft TIER Eft FRtE t EEE Et EFE ^5 EE EFT EERt I PtfER ETE Et^ PR 
^ E^ Et ET RT EER t, 3RT ?E ET EER f I RTRER EFt gf^ER 1 1 3TREf FE 
FtF t, ETE-t FE ^ER E ^tFE W RifR Et I RE E RTTFT TPRT, FE ETFTt, RTTFT 
Rt^ I eft Et tR c^T Rt|f EEEt TEE EFf EEF%, EE^T §TfEE E^f I EREtT Ft EE 1 1 
eft E Ee I E? RE TieF EETE fERR FE ETeft EE ^Tf FE ETT? Ef^E fEE % Eft 
Et Ft TTERT ^ I 

RE RTEET RET FE ER 3TEE FtlEEE^ERTFtfEtEft E?ftE Ft, 

Ft, Et REE ETE 1 1 EfER FE ER 3TEJT Ft, ER EFR RTF Et EtfpT I, RtEEft ERE 
REft FPft I 3TEJT PTE^ET, FTrtf Efi §TE EFt I RTE ETETt 1 1 3TTT-FftT Tp ETE 1 1 
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eft SflR'IU, 3TF ?TT FTF R T JTT EFTF RFT F f# R tfSF>l(l TTF FTF-'lM R Ft FTF I f# 
FTT-FTTF-F^FF FTF ft I # RlT-FfR FTF FF =FFt!T i| Ft F^T# FTF R R, Fit? Fi|F 
#FT FTF Ft Ft #-FTT FTF fR? FlR I FFT ^<FI 1 Ft, Fp5 it, FTTFTT 3TFF Ft #FT F 
Ft, RfRtF R FF ?# FTFF % FFF #RFT Fit R TTFFtRt TTF Ft, FFffFT FF FT# 
R fFt FFT # #F FFT-^Rt # FFFTR, FtR I Fit [Ft] F1|F Fit Ft FTFT R Ft f?TT 
FTFT Ft #F Ft FlR R Ft FFt FFT FFFT, F?tF R Ft I 

Ft FF FTF % FT FTF R Ft FF FT 3TTF-FTF # #-#F FTF fFF Ft Ft, #R Ft 
#...#T FT# FFfT-FtFT FTT-FTTF TTFFtRt FF Ftf FFf FtTFT TjFT-FFt FtR# FFP? 
FtFT, FFFf FFt Fit FFTFF Ft FFFttft TFT #, FT ?F FTT-FTTF # fRFTT# fR, R# 
#T tJFFtt TRFF Rf-Rf FtT Fit F#f#ft R Ft, FtFT # R 1 

Ft FF FF FflFFtt R TTFFF Ft FFt Flit Rt R FFtFt, RfFTF R FTF FF FF Ft 
fRt fRtTTT# % FIF R Ft, 3TFtFF FtT 3TTR 'TFTF F^F FtF Ft, .<3 HI FFt FTsE? 3FTtFTt 
FF FtFt FTFFtt TTFFTtR Ftt, FTFFtt FFTFFt FtTR FtT #T FFtfFt FFFttft FF Ftt 
FFtFt FF F^F I, FFtfFt FTT# ffTTFTFT FtFt I F? Ft FF fTRsttF Ftt Tt=RT FRF 
FFF 3TFtFTf Ftt #7 FFt Ftt, FTFFf FF, Ft FtR FtFt R I Ft fFFtt 3TT7 «FR R #T 
FF3t I ?FFt fR R fR HFHHI, ##-## <JTFFt fFFtft# % •3TFT, FTF R FF-FFTF 
FTT# #, FF# FFTfFt FFf# R FtFt F#F JIT# fRTFTF Ft f#T F# I 

FFt R FF fR? FTtRtF % FtTF R 3TT7 ## ft F§F JTfFFt FFT FtT FFtF 
R, Fttt TT#F Fit R, FFffFT ffRFT R FFT-FFT fFtFTFf F FTF# # I, FFT F#R 
FFFttft FF FFtFt R, TTFFttR, #T R F#, FFF 3TTF FFtFt 1 1 Ft FTFF R #7 t3#R 
t^F FTF# # 1 1 RFt Ft R?f FtTF F FTF# # i, ^tf 3ftT F# # Ft # FtF FFT 
Ftf I RF# §|jekl it FFT eft FFcfc FTF F^F FT? ft F# FFt, f 41TF) F^F §tfFF 
3F Ft# i, F§F FttF FTT TTFTF i, FTF R FT^IHlM FF, T<^F fR, FFtFFFT fR, 
FtFt # T# # FT Rt FI# itF FF I #T R FtFi-FFo 3TTF FtF RR t, 

Ft Rt TT?FtRt TTF 5fF FFT 3Tt# fR# Ft FF Rf 3FF# FTF FtFt I; t3TI# FTF 
F#-F# F#, # #-#, Ft 3TFT Ft # FTF Ft I Ft R TTF FtR FT# Ft# 1 1 # 
TtR FTF FtT, ^F TTF# FFt TITF FTF FFF FFFT R I FFtFF R # F#, F)tf # 
F# R, RfRtF FTtR ##f 3TTF FF# i RR FF# Fft# FtF FtR FF# R I R FtR 
1 1 R FTFFT |,OTIF?FR#RR«nFR, FFtfFt R F# FF# FTF I, FFtfFt FF #T 
R Fft# fFFTRFT FIFR I # Fft# # FFt Ft FTF R f#tR# f# FF #T R #FFt 
RfT fR, ^FT fR FF, 5tRfF R 3tf#t RFt fR RR FTTTT3TR FFtR, Bli FtTFFtR, F% 
FtimtR, 3T1F# FTF R I 

21. Local usage. 
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*^5t RT?t 3TR3T RRRT fiti 3TFT% RF7& F, Rd RTR Rit bis ^ RT 

§TFT if 4lRift RTR^ f I RRRit Rt RI%R RRi eft TTR RtRt Rot, ^T=T <is4r?isf4>4l Rit 
RiT 4l?bl ftRRT Mlfc>4 MN if I M^M (a'le) 'Jilcl t> jftT TgttR oftT FR^ f'RRR 
RiT %RT I % RTR Rt-RTT R7TT % RFRT Rit^ R^TT R#f 7^ ^ST RT if 7TR3Tt, TTft 
R17R *t, Rit^ MScbl-dSdil RT?t 7^ Mid R7TT 7t <44> & «KM, & f^i Mid d-MI ^? 7sl7, 
RTR R7R ft ^ ^ RF^ Tit j Rks RTR RRi, ftiT \JM=hl FR 4tRF R7R =F^t, FT RRi 
Rit 3lf4c|l4 Ft RRRT, T^jR RTRT; ds^i Ft RT^ RFRot, RRff4i FR ft MHSlf) f f4i H<*>4 
ft ftiT eft 4t RRT Ft RTRRT 3?tT FTO RiTR £$T RR 3T^5T RftRT | R?ff Ri RFt 4 R 
RR3Tf f4i RFT RT ^ RFT Sdl6l«HJ-d<3d Jo if 4l=h(1 Rif, RT^ r 4, 4 Rl4 I Rf 3TR5T 
(4>MH FtRT, '3TR5T RTR RT RiTR RRRT, 3TR5T RR FtRT, jTRR TT7RR FtRT I ?7T RTF ft 
RTR RFRT RTF4 f , $TFT 4 Re4 RTftR f^RT RTF4 f RtRt Rif f4i 7pRT Ft TTTR RTR I 
'3TFT 3TRRT 41 «H RFT [414] 74, 4ft 7F4 4 f^ET-Tp-T RiT jffT 'STTTTRiTT 4t Rft 414) 
R?t Ri4t RTRt 4 4, RtR74lRt?TTFRitFR?7T RiTR Rif RiTRT 4 I 

jftT FT RTR 4 RR Mvlfd RRTRR Ft, 7TFRiTft 7TR Ft jftT RRT T^R Ft RfR 414 I 
3ftr ds4i-M^i4)41 4141 ^ fan, RRfffE jtr 4§t 4t rf tft 4, jm4 jtr shi( 1 RFRt 

Rt, Rd4l Rit 4t RiTR 4tft 7t RiTRT ^ I RiTTft ^ RiTR JTR 4t, 4(4 iH JttT RiTR 4t RiT^ 
I jftr TTRRt RRRT-f^fTRRT I, r 4 Ft, jftTR Ft I 3TR ^TR Ft f4i ^5 RTR RTR TTRFTt 
RR RTR RTR, RTTF RTR RTR, TTtRF RTR RTR, FRlt ^?T ^T =Ftf ^RT ^T5R #T T^t R 
T^, f^TR4 RRT-f^nRT R Ft, RR 4RT RiT RR RRR iinRRT I RR ^9T RFt R^TTT, Mt 7t 
RTR R^t I RTRt RiT RiTR RTR5T FtRT, ^FTR R^R #T RTT ^?T R?t 4t R^t RTft RTRT^t 
I Rt R%4t 3TFt I % RFT RiTR I, Ritf ?TRi R# | 3TRT RTR % R^t FRT R^t I 
Rf Rt '3TTR4' ^RT FtRT, R% RiTRST^ RR # t, Rft-R^t RFt RR T^t 1 1 R#-Rft 
Rf^ft Rit RRiF Rt RRRit TtRi RiT RTT^ f^R# ^fRT Ftett % ^tT toft RTTf ^ ^ RT^t 
RT# I #T RFt RFf % PlR)R4l 1 1 % Rt 3TTR4 RRT FtRT I ^ TTR Ft TFT % ^?T I 
3TTR ■3TRT ^T^t^RtJTTR^R^RT^I 3TNRR FRtt ^§T R R|R RTtR t%7TTR 
R^R ftiT T^ I #T #R '’ft, ^%R f4?tRRiT f%RTR I % 4t feTRiTR RTRRT t, aRtRi, 
RR^pT^t ^TtRi, RR^ #R RT f^TTT^ t offT 4^ RTR fe# ^f JTTRT RiT^ t RRtt Rt Tft, 
R?4t RTT Ttt, Rpft RTR T?t Ri4t jfTT ^ JTftjRi I Rt RRT RiT^ |f? Rt ^RT RT Rot RTRT 
RiTR I jftr JTTR ! Rt if ^St RRRiT foRRT f I Rt ^9T RT Rit ^TsTRT JTRJT 1 1 

RRT-RRT Ft TFT I ^?T if? RRT-RRT f^iTTTR RiT T^ t, RRT-RRT 3ftT RTRF Ft TFT I, 
RRtf^Fi RTRT RiTRT Rt FRtt ^?T if JTIRT RTTJT 1 1 

FRT^ RFT W3tt Rot RTRT if #R RT^ t? ^ft, RRTR, Rt^TRR if TT^?RT, 
>3ftT RRT if R^tRTR, 3TRTRTR, ^RTTRTR, R t; RRT t, RRT RTTRR I, % Rft-Rft, 
3TRtTRT % I ^ TTR Rft RTRT R?t RRF 1 1 Rt Rt 1 1 
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-itol <TT^T tot 'Jl 4 l^ «R Tf?t to, Fto cl <6 to FftoT F*T Tto to, Fto ftodlto, 

'Eft ^TFT <rfl 4 ! d>IH «Mci to STTto to$T tot FFTf to ftoq, to$T tot «Hlc) to vJl*ldl 

to ftoq i eft ttcf ftf w fRft tot jtett to, ftf vit i toto cr^f % Fto? ®rft-Fft ftowreft 

to, ®lto dil*! % *MI % I df?! *-M I d F ^ct> , J1 4 I6 d-fl to, | ~’ c h ®lfi FlO ddeM H<0 tot 

qqr? to Fntot to to#rtoF?toFftFTto3ft?rFtortoi tor % to ftoto I to 
ftoft toto % t to efr w?t tot to ^fto to qftog; tot to I w, to to-totF, 

ft did to ddtol rftcfto 4 NI TFT tot to d)BI 2JT fto 4<3l, 3R % d41 dldl to ^1 4 I6 

tot qtot to, fft qftor, 22 qrtot totF w to tost, Ftotfto to tor to to to to, to to wf 
tot to, m4l tot % ^jtot Jito to totr fft? qftsrF to qrFcfT to tot to i 

tot are, m tot ftft tor to ftoto to ‘frct F$fF’ w^nfi I to to i artot 

q^rtot stff to to I ftft to, tot ftft to FFto to to tot, to ^ to wf to to 
I, ftorrto fttw w f^tt to i to to to 3 wtol qtor to i to ttf wf toto to i FFtot 
to to tr wqto w tot fwtt toft to to toftoF to ftf toto anqto to, to to ftotow 
ftoto to to to i ftrwt to 'tom to, u$+i(i tor to tor ftoFFR to tor nto 
qto totr to Fto totr wtof tot ffst to wf w I i tor tot? 'to srqto fto wf 
R efto to ■3TFT '3TTHTM F3T?F Frrto feenqr itoFtofto>3nFFFqntoiFFFto Fitot 
ftotgr arrctot, 'jtr qr tot, nf to to dR to to, wf Fto, w Fto i totr fttf ft wto 
to, qqsi wto to i toto gqr to, Fto Fps to ftoto to f^j ftotof to jr? ffrf 
to F^rr ?fft toto fto totf gf to to qtorto 3 tft t?t to, T^fr toto 1 to ^rtt J jto?rc tot 
m? m wf wq qtot 1 toto to itot tott onto wit tot ftor writ totom^ 
tot qft 1 tot-^TR gf wto to^r tor, F^r fft qnto to? to 1 3 to, Mito toT tot totf 
q^qRtotototot]!§wTto?iRrto?totottottottotot'5torTTtotoi^totogf to? toto 
?3to toto to ^ntoqT *f?t to to toto rm to qff mT i ftotot to ton qff to a?R ?ff, 
?pit ft to 1 

3TF to ft did ■STT'T JlMd to I tot tot ft^ET ftodl dldl to, FF totF toto to I 
qft ftotot wrr toto ftonrr 3ftr -srwr ftoto?T to ^Erto jtftt ^ tot ?to§TT tot^rr q?to 
toFT wr to 1 ^tttt to?T spto qff torr d=F Tiftoftoto^ f ftoarto fto wt to^T 
ftom 1 #r ttcf ^tr 1 grtot ~im Ffftoitoto^ETFtT'=E'TT? ? ET tow fterr to, toto w 
3i?Fr torn to 1 toto w to toto totoT-wr tomRtof to totq- w toto toto q^to to ^ ftoto^T 
qq TT^rto to, qtofto ftoto?T qrtot tot sr to fto w?f toqrto 3iqto to?T to f to [to 3M] 1 
to trt qpjtot m to 1 toff ?rrto wrto tot m qff 1 toftor qtof tot m f§t^t , 


22. Nehru first used this term on 8 July 1954 when inaugurating the Bhakra-Nangal Canal 
System at Nangal. See SWJN/SS/26/p. 143. 
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Ft $FF F#, ^FtTfFttitFtlTfFMifa Ft FFtft W F F$t ■STTcfT I FT* J F 
jTT ^ 7|F 3Rt tft falR Ft F# tFF I ^ Ft FFTft Fit «TFcT 1 1 FFTft 
«RFt Fit 7TF5T ttFT F#F I 3TMF>d =TT^T ttfa F$f 1 1 Fif^ 7RTF FTF Fit Ft 
\jTiF>| ^TFRT Fi7t, F?TF cF^tjt Ft I 3R, Fit? 1 tFT •3TT^' Ft F7Rf , JFT dltd Ft 7JF? FFT 
FiTTt Ft? ^ Ft F$t fa 7FF7 7t FFT Flit l” 

rft 'STsT FF 7F7FF t?T if 3TTFT I FT 7F7RF Fit F fa-FR -STTF^t Ft FFtft F# I 
7F7RF Ft 7TT7t FFFT FFTTtft t FftT FFFt Fit ^TFk'PFF FtFT FT%F, FHS1 ^ FitF 
Fi7FT FT%F | cBFT FiT^t FT FF 3TTFT FTftR | ^f|%TT % TRFilft 7TF #7 FF1FF #7 
TFjjF F7t7F 7TF FFF T^f I ■3fR FF Fitf TsRTFf ,J ft Fttt Fit Ft FFFFt FF5F FFi^ t ■3fR 
FFiTF FTF^t Fit 7I7fat 7t ^?T Fit FtfF FFt FtFt I 3ft7 3TF7 7MT FtF ^ FF^ 7F^ 
7fi, FFT 3TF5T FFF Fit Ft FFT t, 3TF7 FTfa Fit Ft F$T Fit ^FtF ?t I ^ FRFi 1 1 
FFFT Fi FF if 3TR FFi FFT % 7RF it FRFi F 1 1 it FFFT ^ 7PF it 3TF7 Fit!; 
FFi Ft-FF-FtF tfTFfa FFrft Fit, TsRTFT Fit FT F7Rt F§F FTfa F# faft #7 #F 
FWTF F^ 1 1 FFt Fi 7RF if ,<3<ldl Ftcft % fa FFT...i3Ff Fi FtF FF FfftjFiR 6 Id I 
|...Ft 7F7fat Fit Ft gFE FRF Ft FTFt I F7tfaR Ft 7RF 3TF5T F^t I, I 
FF H5f FRt FTFT fi 'SFRft FTFT it '3ftT FTF H u 3Fl Fit FTFi 7t ^3f FtF-FF f^Rt, 
FF% fttF SFFFTF I tfR FjTJ, 3TR far <£ st 7 '•ft ffat, FTTFt FTFT I FTFF Ff?f, 
FR FFt FFTTt t, FtF FiF FTTt t Ffaf I #7, Ft M t I Ft Ft ^FTsFFlF if 
3RFFTF I, FiFFT FFF TFRFi 3T7FFTF, 24 F7TFi ftR I Ft Ft FfF 3TF5T 3RFFTF I 
afR7FtftRT^ftrF|#7it 3TT5F F57FT | Ft ftFFt % ftTF I fR FTF FtFt Fit 
ift FRft 3 TTF?FFkTT R Ft F^ FRt I F?T F FTFFiT iSFT F# FFT FfFT I FTW 3TTF7 
ftFT #7 FTI-FTF #ft I FT Ft % f?£T t FFcR SRFFTF I ttfaiF ?FR F5TF7T 
F TI 5Ff Fi FiF7 FFi ^ cE 7FT #7 #7 Fi7FT 1 1 <3ft7 F Ft fcTFiRT FtFFT I, FTTFi FttT? 

F7TF Ft FiTF Fi7FT ^ I FF fSR' ! 

•3TF, tFt FTt M F7T I F7T Ft i^TFF IRtt 3TN I FF FTFFT FTF F% FTT^Ft fa 
Ft F?f ^ faTTTFf % FF^ft 3TFFT TifftF F T|F t^T faFT I ffafat ?FTF M I, 
FFfat FT7JF I fa FiTF ?t 7TF5FT I, ■3TF7 Fit^ Fit I 

(7JFTFT— ¥FTF FT% FTF cZffFFFt % FTF FFT FFTTFF FTFT I) 

FF FTF gfat, faTtt % FRftF faTTt % FFT7T FF Ticf? Fcjif if FFT faFT #7 

23. See item 1, p. 2, fn 2. 

24. This hospital was started by Kamala Nehru as a medical centre for those who were 
injured in the nationalist agitation and denied treatment at hospitals. See Indira Gandhi. 
Anand Bhawan Memories and Other Personal Essays (New D^lhi: Indira Gandhi 
Memorial Trust, 1989) pp. 5-6. 
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3TR ftfr % 3fftFT I ^ 3ft, 3TTS-ftf *TT 3ft I 3>?T 3TT3 qFT, 3i?T 3l|dl?fw 

’TT, WpTT I eft 3FR FFlft fftfift ft 3fft qRtT ft 3TT3-3¥ FT eft «T3TRT ftfa FT 3ft 
'3ft?TcT ftf eft FFT7T ft$T 3>tft-3>E3>ff TfTFT 1 1 fftvft FS FTft 1 1 STFST, 

3FT Ft ft FT# f^feTT I, ftfftTT 3TPT ftft FFT ftftT 3TT 3RT jFT fft^ eft 3ift I 

FF FT f^F! I FF fi^F! 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Brothers and sisters. 

You heard just now that I have brought some new weapon w ith me. This is not 
quite right. I have not brought anything new with me. However, sometimes it is 
useful to pay attention to the old things. When we were fighting with the British, 
Mahatma Gandhi had discovered a new weapon of non-cooperation, to weaken 
their grip. You are aware that Mahatma Gandhi believed fully in non-violence. 
He could not tolerate violence in any form. So he led us in the freedom struggle 
also in peace and non-violence. These are the unforgettable lessons that he has 
taught us. He organised the entire country into one great mass of force with 
people from the North. South, East from the Himalayas to Rameshwaram, 
irrespective of their caste, religion and province. Everyone who lives in India 
is a citizen of the country. He taught us to fight the British Government 
peacefully, with the weapons of non-cooperation and satyagraha. We were 
successful and freedom came to us, not as a gift, but because of the people’s 
power, their organisation, unity and cooperation. 

So we must always remember that lesson. But we must now put it to a 
different use because there is no longer a foreign power ruling the country. 
Now it is the people who hold the reins of power. Elections are held periodically 
in which the people vote and elect representatives to their panchayats, Vidhan 
Sabhas and Lok Sabha, etc. It is the representatives of the people who form the 
government at the centre and the states. These governments are also formed 
only for a limited period till the next elections. So, this is the arrangement that 
has been made to give the reins of power into the hands of the people. Now, it 
is a different matter if there are some defects in the system. They can be rectified, 
but the important thing is that the people hold the reins of power in their hands. 

Therefore, there is no question of fighting a foreign government. But there 
are innumerable problems before us in the country. We have to eradicate poverty 
which is our greatest enemy. This is a far more difficult task than the task of 
fighting the British Government, because it will require far greater effort. It is 
only by hard work that we can eradicate poverty. So, it requires not momentary 
courage but sustained effort. So, if we abide by what Mahatma Gandhi taught 
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us, the most important things to remember are unity and a strong organisation, 
respect and tolerance for all religions and castes, and equal rights to everyone. 
These are the various things which contribute towards strength. We must reverse 
the pattern of non-cooperation that we followed against the British Government 
and cooperate with one another and learn to work in unity and harmony because 
that will yield better results. 

What does cooperation mean? It implies several things. There must be a 
panchayat in every village. Just now when I was coming here, an old Congress 
worker in a village told me that in the panchayats today, even justice has a 
price. This is very bad and shameful. It will only lead to the breaking up of the 
panchayats. There will be no respect left for it and ultimately it will do harm to 
the whole country. Panchayats are a valuable part of a village organisation. 
They should be respected and the members of the panchayats must give their 
decisions impartially and honestly. If they take sides they will no longer be 
deemed to have the right to be in the panchayats. It is a crime to barter away 
justice. It should be severely punished whether it is the sarpanch or an official 
who is the culprit. There is no greater crime than to be swayed in one’s judgement 
by bribery. After all, how can people have faith in the panchayats if such things 
happen ? This is very wrong and the people must oppose it strongly wherever 
such things happen. They must not give in but oppose in full measure such 
wrong-doings and the people who are guilty must be made aware of the people’s 
displeasure. After all, the panch and sarpanch are chosen by the people and 
they must realise that any wrong move on their part will lead to their being 
removed at the next elections. 

So, panchayat is the first foundation of democracy. The village panchayat 
must be very strong because the edifice of democracy rests upon it. The 
foundations of a house have to be strong. Therefore, panchayats must be strong 
organisations. As you know, they enjoy some rights at the moment. We want to 
give wider powers and greater autonomy to them. It is true that the people in 
the panchayats may occasionally fight with one another and try to ruin the 
work that is being done. That has to be remedied. But I am not prepared to 
believe that we cannot repose our confidence in the people. That is wrong. We 
must have confidence in them for without that no work can get done. So we 
want to give the panchayats greater powers, financial powers to levy taxes and 
to spend money on developmental activities like building roads, schools, 
hospitals and other things. Just now as I was coming here, I received a complaint 
that there are very few pucca roads in Manjhanpur tehsil. It is true that more 
roads ought to be built. The government officials in charge must take the matter 
in hand. But it will be much better if the panchayats were to be given greater 
powers and money so that they may take up these things themselves, partly by 
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shramdan, partly with the funds at their disposal. 

Now the second thing that is absolutely essential for every village is a 
cooperative society. As I mentioned earlier, just as we did followed non- 
cooperation during the British regime, we must now cooperate with the 
government. What are cooperative societies? You must have heard of the 
cooperative societies which existed under the British also and used to give 
loans to the farmers. It was a good thing but the whole thing was run by officials 
and that is not right. The farmers did not have ready access to them. We want 
that the cooperative societies which are formed now must take up various tasks 
in the villages, economic and financial tasks, tasks relating to agriculture, buying 
of good seeds, fertilizers and ploughs, etc., giving loans and what not. They 
should undertake to sell the produce too. This method will remove most of the 
burden from your shoulders. The farmer does not have to waste his time going 
here and there. Individual, small farmers do not have the capacity or the strength 
to do very much. But if they come together in a cooperative society which 
represents their interests, their task becomes easier. Therefore, we want that 
cooperative societies should be formed everywhere. Mahatma Gandhi’s old 
lesson of unity and cooperation is very essential. It is the villagers and the 
farmers who will benefit by this. 

By selling through the cooperative societies, the middlemen will be 
eliminated. Nowadays they take away most of the profits. It is the farmer and 
the consumer on two ends of the scale who should stand to gain. The farmer 
should reap the full benefit of his labour and the consumer must get the goods 
at a reasonable price. If there are cooperative societies, the middlemen will 
have no role to play and the profits will go to the farmers. Later on, joint 
cultivation can be thought of. On his own the small farmer with an acre or two 
of land cannot do very much. But if the land is jointly cultivated, new techniques 
of agriculture and modem methods can be adopted. For instance, the ploughs 
that are being used today barely scratch the surface of the earth. Better ploughs 
are needed. The bulls that are used for farming are weak and emaciated and 
cannot pull a bigger plough. This is the dilemma that a small farmer faces. But 
if they work together, the work will be done easily. 

I do not say that big machines or tractors should be used. But if better 
ploughs are used the soil can be ploughed deeper and obviously the crops will 
be better. There is no doubt about that. Therefore, full attention should be paid 
to the village cooperative societies. 

There should be one for each village and bigger ones consisting of ten or 
fifteen villages can be formed above the small ones. We do not want very large 
cooperative societies because we want that the members should know one 
another. In bigger societies the members are like strangers to one another. There 
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can be a bigger cooperative to supervise the activities of the small ones. 

I cannot explain the entire process to you. But the cooperatives should be 
run by the farmers themselves and official interference should be minimum 
except in the role of advisers and guides. It is not an easy task to form cooperative 
societies because training is very essential. We are making arrangements. You 
must try to understand all this. Small pamphlets will be published which will 
explain everything. The village panch must read and understand them. 

It is necessary to form cooperative societies because there is no doubt that 
agricultural production can be increased enormously. Wherever farmers have 
made progress, it is through cooperative societies. They have been able to 
increase agricultural production and the villages have become extremely 
progressive because cooperatives add greatly to the strength of the farmers. 
Gradually schools, hospitals, roads, houses, etc., can come up. Cloth can be 
bought at fixed prices through the cooperatives. So, as you can imagine, the 
rural areas will start progressing. There is no magic about all this. With growing 
strength, poverty is slowly eradicated. I want you to pay attention to this because 
if we want to eradicate poverty as we do, the only way to do it is by increasing 
production by every possible means, from agriculture, industries, etc. 

I do not like the idea of educated boys leaving their villages to go to cities 
in search of jobs. They must stay and help to improve the condition of their 
villages. First of all, every single boy and girl in the village must get an 
opportunity to be educated. New schools are being opened and we have resolved 
that within the next three, four years, there should be no child in the country 
between the ages of seven and eleven who does not go to school. Later it will 
be extended to fourteen years and schooling will be compulsory for every boy 
and girl. Please do not think that after being educated, everyone must go to 
Allahabad or Lucknow and get a white collar job. The educated will make 
better panch and sarpanch and farmer. This is how the villages will gradually 
improve. We want to improve the condition in the villages, not drag everyone 
to the cities. We want the standard of living to improve in the villages and to 
provide all facilities for them. 

There should be a strong panchayat, a cooperative society and a good school 
in every village for boys as well as girls because we need both men and women 
today in India to participate in the tasks before us. I know that our women work 
very hard but they must now learn to participate in other tasks. We want that 
within the next ten-fifteen years, there should be no man or woman in the country 
who is illiterate. Only then can India advance really fast and the condition in 
the rural areas improve. There is no doubt that it is a gigantic task to uplift such 
a large population. But a new atmosphere is becoming evident. 

You must have heard about the big river valley schemes and industries 
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which are coming up. Electricity will be produced by building dams and canals 
will provide electricity. All these things are being done in the country and you 
can tour and see them as our farmers and others are doing in large numbers. 
Farmers come to me from the community blocks and national extension schemes 
in large numbers. It is a good thing for people to be aware of what is happening 
in the country. Travelling has been an ancient tradition in this country. People 
go to bathe in the Ganges or go on a pilgrimage to Kashi, Prayag, Rameshwaram 
in the South, and Badrinath, Amamath, Kedamath, Puri, Dwaraka, Ayodhya 
and other places. But now there are new centres of pilgrimages, new temples, 
mosques and gurdwaras, the places where a new India is taking shape. Big 
river valley schemes are being completed. In the Punjab, a huge dam has been 
built on the Sutlej and canals are being dug and electricity is produced. In fact, 
Bhakra-Nangal has become famous all over the world. When I went to inaugurate 
it two-three years ago, I had said that new centres of pilgrimage, new temples , 25 
are coming up in the country and that people should now visit them. They have 
been made by the effort of the people and are giving new life to them. 

So nowadays people who go on Bharat Darshan, visit the old as well as the 
new places of pilgrimage where big projects are being taken up. There is a 
great deal of activity in the country. I cannot go into the details just now. But 
the things that I mentioned especially for the farmers must be done. There must 
be a panchayat, cooperative society and a school in every village. If the members 
of the panchayat do not discharge their duties, well, you must raise your voices 
against them. You must not be cowed down by them. We want not cowards but 
strong men and women who can work hard. I have heard that people here panic 
very easily. Recently I believe there was a rumour in some parts of Allahabad 
that somebody was going round with a needle to take blood or something. 
What is all this foolishness? There was a stampede. If an enemy were to attack 
us, he will need no weapon at all. Even if he brandishes a couple of needles, 
everyone will run away. Just imagine the extent of people’s foolishness. I simply 
cannot understand all this. Nobody has any proof. It is all mere rumours. 

As you know, there are teams going about vaccinating people. I have been 
vaccinated any number of times, especially when I go abroad. No country will 
allow anyone to enter unless a certificate is produced. Everyone has to be 
vaccinated for small-pox and inoculated against cholera and some other diseases. 
People in the West are very scared of all these diseases. So, this is quite an 
ordinary thing. There is no cause for panic. But I cannot understand why people 
should have thought that their blood was going to be taken. It is extremely 


25. See fn 22 in this section. 
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foolish, particularly in this day and age. How can anything be done against 
your wishes? You can always ask and find out more. What is the sense in running 

away ? 26 

A free country cannot be run by a handful ot people. All the people have to 
participate in this task and therefore, they must be intelligent and wise and 
know how to work. The panchayat, cooperative society and school, etc., are for 
this purpose. All defaulters can be caught and punished and the wrong-doing 
of one or two cannot really do much harm to the nation. It is not as it was in the 
old days when a single king could do good to the country or ruin it. This is the 
difference between monarchy and peoples’ rule. In a democracy even if a few 
go astray, the situation can be saved. In a monarchy all power is vested in the 
hands of the king and if he does not discharge his responsibilities, well, the 
country goes to the dogs. Therefore, monarchy is not desirable. 

Now, I shall have to be on my way. I thank you for the manpatra. You must 
have seen the garlands of notes too. I do not understand why it is done. The 
notes get tom. Anyhow, this money has been given as donation for the Kamala 
Nehru Memorial Hospital in Allahabad." It is a very good hospital which serves 
the whole district, especially the women, at no great expense. The patients are 
very well looked after. So I thank the mandals for this. But they must participate 
more fully in the tasks of development in the country, like the community blocks, 
national extension schemes, etc. 

Now please sit down for a minute. The names of the farmers who have 
won prizes for increasing the yield from land will be read out. You can see for 
yourself how it can be done if an effort is made. 

[Names of the prize winners and the quantities produced by them are read 
out]. 

Now, you have just heard that some farmers have managed to produce 
forty to fifty maunds an acre whereas the average yield per acre is ten to eleven 
maunds or less. You can see the vast difference. If the average yield increases 
even to twenty maunds per acre all over the country, we will be able to make 
rapid strides and the farmers will become extremely advanced. All right, I shall 
now meet the prize-winners. But please say Jai Hind with me thrice. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 


26. See fn 23 in this section. 

27. See fn 24 in this section. 
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4. At Bharwari: Public Meeting 28 

FTfFt 3tR wit 3tTT F=Ff, 

3T*ft 3TFT 7fT 7^ F % FFT F7T dFFH if FF FSFlfTFT FT FFT-FFT FTF T|3TT, 
FTF-7TTF FTF 7t 3TTT RretFFT Ft F7F F I FFFTFFTF frrartt Ft, fFFFTT FF FFT, 
FFFTT FFT WT FRTt t ^FFT W I Fit Fit FFTf F, FF 4ft FF3T if FFf 3TRTT, 
^ifchH ;§T, o^'M FFFTftFT FIT FTF FFT 3TFF fFFT 1 1 FFT FT id FI RF FFFTT, R? 
FF TRft |, ejRRjTF I F^FfF FFT f% FT Ftf^T FT J$ % % ^ FFFTfiFT dfafF-ll FT 
5RT faw-^F FT T^Ft cRcllif I t Ft FtF 1 1 FF FFR 7TTFF ?FF 77<TFT FlttR, TtfFF 
W FFF FF if 3TRlF FtT TtFT I FFFlRdl Ft, fFHFt FftF dFwtfevT F^t f , 
FF FFFT jIHI FT, T|F 'Hd-FTF if I 
fFT FFF FTF FT FNH ^7TF t iHd-Tpd FR Istrtl FHI, FdlTF RF> FtE Msdl 
OT WET Ft FTFT t FF ^TR FFF 3R& FFF 1 1 F^tFt FFT fF FFT F7lt WF FTFT 
if 3FFF FF F£FlRdl TfF FFTF 1 1 3TF FFT FT FTF FT <£fF FTFFT FFT I 'RF FTFT 
if fcE% cfrn - 7F, fFFT FtlN Ft, ^fFF 3TTF FR % FT THIF if Ft t fF RF FTF FR 
ffTTT 7TF Ft tlFFlRdl FR, RFT FTF FR tt, -3RR HtT FTF Ff, *jt =T?tTF eft FT-FR RtF 
■Jllif, dfFd 3TTF dR % RT) 3TF? 4 IN FR Ft I jffT F7TF> FRR tt F7T-FT7F* , TF«F 'IN 
ftRT F7 RF ^TRT Ft, FT FTTFR FjF F7T FRTFFT FTt, RRRpft Ft, TTFTFFT FT I FT 
\37Rt Ff-ft 3TT RTcft |f I uti TFT «Et Rf RTF -3TT 'dldl ^ >3117 ^Tt §lf«kl 3TT RTcft 
1 1 FF ^T RTR W t ? 7t ^IF f^E FFI ^ET W TFT Ft WElftcTT FTT Ft W-^Tt 
FTT FFT JlMd t, FFFFTF |f, FT W FFT hR^K-FT 6ldl ^ 3ft7 FF% Rtd «E7 
FTTF FTFTT 5TF FIFTF FtcfT F7F FtFT ^ I d^l Ft d^d 'is«is Ft FTFT % ■Sttr RE< 
Ft FFFTFR F^t RE-^Ft FF -3ftT FTFT % FtF 3F % FFFF W FFiF |f I SdRiH FF 
3TTF <ftT ^ FFR FR^ ^ RE W' 1 ^ FTF FF Ft I 

3TF, ^ 9JF ^T if 3TTFF) FTF% ^ FFFFftFT F^T FTF T#t, ?F%F f% FFFTFFTF 
Fft % FFFF 3RTf FFt REFT 3ftT Ft Fft 3TTF5W 1 1 Ft FT F|F FTft FT^T ^?T ^f Ft 
7# | 3?fT 3TTWt FFTF FTt Fft FTFFT I, FFff^T WET FFFTFT FTfFF f^T FFlT 
F FFT-FFT Ft TFT I? FFt Ft TFT I? FFf FF ^TF Ftt? FTTFF FTF FFT FtFT? FTRr 
FFT Ftfft? FF FTF WEt FFFFtr f, FFfRE FF FFT Flft FFTTT FF FTFf Ft F^f 
TTFft, FtFFFTFFTt FFF?t Ftr Tf FFt FT TTFFtt l 3ftT FT FTF F?T if FFF FFT^ I, 
Ft F% |f tF TTTFlft oSF ^ FT?T Ft TTFTF .<3 id I I TTTFiTft 3TTETTT F^t FT FFrt I 
TRFTft 3TTEFT FFF FT TTF^ t, TTFTFFT F TTF^ I, FFEFTF FT TTF^ t, F Ff FTF 


28. Speech, 7 April 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 
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wft frt R?ft f i wt 3Rft rw ftt ft Ft fft> Rft ftr fttr frt ftt trft 
F t, =fr ofrr wirft rettt 3tfr prt tr fftrr R7 fft ftt <jtt rr ft rr Ftft i 

ftfftR ft TRElft 3RRT Rfft FfR f ftt 3TR ft fttft ftt? TRft % ftt tfC-hld 
3RR? Ft FT Tft, Tfft ftttftt FTFt ft, 3R ftt FT TFT W ftt? ftt 3TfftR 3F1dl 
jIT^TT I fR Ff ft eHRt RETT? RFTT ftt T^T fttf> ftt ft 1 TRT FTfft, 3TFTT id# 
TTHJ7 Rftt yni^ni, ftt ejft R?t ft, RR ftfT^ft ft, ftftt igft ftftT fttft ft ftt? ftt 3R5T 
y«RT R? ?|R R ^-rl-JlFT R? TTft>, FTRt FT ^ R =MKt ft I %ft fft Rft ft TTTRTft 
3FETTT? 3TF7Rt RRR I FTRT TfT gf^RR FtcTT 1 1 TfT Rt#T $K16M ft I ftt 

3TFT RETT fttft ft, ifti< FTRt Rf «Ktt RE ftt? Rl<SNl '■llrll ft fftt ftTTT ehIH RTt TR 
eft RR ^ RTft ft 1 TFf fttft fft ft I ^R RR 3R5T R?ft ft, cT^rf FtcTT I, TT 
FTt-F% #T fftt fftfftRft FEET ft Rftt t ftt fftmft fft fttft 1 1 eft RR 3R5T 
Rft, Rftffftr sRTft ftftlT Fftfft, ftfftR 3ftT RTft RETfft ftt TR Ffft fftt fttftt Tlfft 1 ? | 
ftt ftcE RTt ft I FT TR TTTTf ftlTRTTtRRftRtftlftt?TtT?T RR I TTlft ft$T 
ftt Fffft R7R, R? ft$T ftt RTR, ftt RTtftt ftR I, FTftt 3RR I ftfftR TTR ^jftt, 
fttft Rfftt F5R fftt w TTRR I CRT TgT RT TS TFE^ 1 1 3TT % I 

3ftT v33R ^t ^ -^tT W STReftt TFT, fR, ftr ^t=E I ?ft WT ^Tft RHT F "fR 
rft 3TFT fftiT fftr ^fR I FT TTTf Tt ^Etf ft?T F^t FRT ^T^t I TFRT TF?t 
I 3TFt eR %, 3fnft §Tf«R %, 3R% ^FT ft If,# Ftftf fft TTfRR F% ^ 
ft ft# €ftE I, ftRftt R%ft, fftftftt ftt I ftf#T ft eR ftHT I f^T «BR 

3TFR) ftt hRfT ft sftft, fFR ft I 

ftft fft efFT TTlft RR fftft#fttftftf#FRfRT^R FTlft #4' 
fttFITT TRt ftt fftft I iffttf ft, cETWft ft, ^TRTT, ^RTFT fft; =Rff% ftt ffttTT fftfT, 
RT ft?T ft £R #TT..AR #f#ftR|#ftFftR|#T2fttfttfftt^RT fftRT 
|3TT SR fftTT I... ftt ^t rRf cfT fftftfcR Ffft fF ?H Rf|TT | TRT ftt vtfttf 
ft ftft ^ERt TFQIHI ft I #7 jR ft '-hRyift =ET RfcTT f ftt ftf RT?R ft ft 
eETRFft |, ftR 1 1, fttft I ftft 'JlftlftlM l-ftt TR '-hKUHT ft t, ffttf^T F Ff 
% RR ft ft?T fRfT 1 1 TTfft '3TR?Rf ftt T5T% fft fttft 1 1 TITft fft ftttftf ^ f#t ^ftt 
ftftt t ftft Tiftt T§Tft ftt 3RRt ftt ftftt 1 1 3TR ftk fRTTT fttft I Wf fttft ftt 
fFR ft W FRT t? RqR ft cfFF =FRT ft I ftt ftt Tftftt ft tftfRT f ? tfftftt ft 
fftRT fftfRT #T ftET FTfft eERT, FT ftt RRft F R f| RTTQTftf ft, ftt ftt fj$ 
ft, fftffftt RTR ft fftcfRt fTftt ftt ftt Ft# ft fttRR I #T ftt ffttftt ftftt fttft 1 1 
tfnft fftt FTT, TRTft I tn FT 3TR ^ FTT TRtft 1 1 3R5T t ! R f*3 Rt RR 
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% *l«sll% % 3774% 4t%7 447% t, $74477 447% % I 7% % 774 4§4 T7T% %t% 
^4-4T4 # vjnft^r % f%4747% 1 1 %t 4#4 % 37f%47 %?r 4774T, % 3774$44> # ^ttctt 
1 1 ^7% 34 47T, efiRfell^ 4%7? 44, #%T 4% 43T4T I F% %$T % I 

374 ?% 4% %$T %, 4?7 477%77 47%? 7%4 7F% t, % 4^4 4?7 47T4 I, 4F, 774 
7%%t 4% Hull'll I -3%T .<gitlct>< 4# 7% 4777 % 44 4TF? 44 77^4 7F7, 37 % 4 T 44, 3flTf 
44 eft 377% 4^4 771% F41% 477%477 4t 4?# 7% 4f 44 4% 7% I 344 % 44747 I ^77% 
F47% 7%4, 3774 7%4 c§75...3774 7%4 % %77 4444 344 7%T % ?44% 4%t4 47 4 RT 
44% 47% Rb«M...4t %t 4% 7% 474 % 44-44 4? 47T...344% %f $lf%4 #%t 44 4# 
%t 444% %t 43747 % I 7%%% % % 37144)4 4%f 474 374ft 47F % 4% %t 444% 47 
437-f%7I7 Ff47 4lf%4 I 437-f%747 f 77 f %4 4# f# 4t 47^ 44 # 4# 474 # 4 >% 4%, 
4t 4# I %f#4 ?T 7 f %4 [f%] 43-f%% % 3774 37447 444 f#7TT%t 44 37457 4%% I 
3444% 4174 4# 4T% 41^4 #%t 3%T <%%47 4? f#T774 4§4 43 44 1 1 #%? #-#4 
4I4f % I 447 47 4F7 441? 7744% 477%t 4?%t I, 3Tf%47% % I 44% 4%^ 44 4# 7T474T 
1 1 3%T 44747# FT 4# 4% 7^j4 4747 4|4T % I #4> 474 1 1 4444, 4f4%-774 
4T% 1 1 f#7 44# 473 f#7TR [f#T77%7] 4%, 47 4^75 45%, 4% I 44% 4f 4 t 444 44% 
I, 47% 4%74 %, 47? 447737% 4, 47 434 44 4F% % 37457 44% % I ?7% % %$7 4% 
% 37%4t 4t, 3%T 44F 4> I 

^4% 414 % I 3%T .73T7T45T 74577 HI 4% f# 4?T % 4?4 4^4) l Rd l ?%% I, 
#t3TF%f%44 ?t% t, f%4 44 444 44% f 3%7 ?7T% 444% 437 474 3377 3%7 4%t 
4744% ft I 3%T 44% 4%? 77744% 474 4%f %, 4t -37744 % f%4 44 44% 1 1 3t77 477% 
%f 4% 34%% 4?7-f%7747 %47, 477% 444% 377777%t # 47%t %, 44Tf# 4 77o44% 444 
4447 -37457 1, %f#4 477% 7%7% ^ '3774# 44 7747% % I ?77f%7r ?77477 %t 44 
44 7% t f# %t%f 4% f%73747 4774 I 447 %7 ?4 374% 374777% 4% f%74T% 374% 777? 
%; ^7% -3%7 #4 7777% #4 #, %t77t ?41t %4-77#4 7%# f%7 ?7 %T4 % #-44 3TI4%t 
%t ?f 37x% 7%7% 774 #7 4S% 477% I % %t 774574T ^ f%7 77?47Tf7cfT ?ET 4774 ?t7T 
■3TI4§447 % 3%7 ?7 4774 %, FT 4T4 % M# 4T%t4 47 4%, F47t 7^%t % 774 4#f 
4% 4Tf7-4tf7 f%74747 47f#r #7 474 % 4%%4 % %t, 4#^ ^f%47 # 774 ^14 47% 
4T%74 # Ft, 47F 4777747% 47 F7, 4T% 4%^ 7% , 37747 4l% 77F47lf7rT7 477 %4 # %t 37^507 
% I 447 47% 77F47Tf%7T 47, 447 I? 77F4T4 % f%77 44 c^T4 4774T I f%77 47 4774 477% 
% 777474 3Tf%47 %%t I 3777 777474 # 374747 f%4 44 4 ^ 477% % %4 % 7747 4% 7774 
#777 % 3%T ?7T %4 % 4>lH 47% #7 447-^ti' J % 4F7? 4F # %47-^77% 4% 5#4 #, 
3744 47747, 4T 7 TcF-^% 7 # 47#7 47 774R # 47, 75T7% 47 %4 477, 774 f%77% 4% #4 
# f477% 4% FT7 #, %f%74 %9T 4% -374% 7j%4 4 # ?t%t I 

7% 374 F4T7 7774% 44%4774|777%%?T4%%% 4F% 7477^4 # f%TT ^4 7F7, 
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3ft ft PIT ftftt fo I FFTcFT FTftt FFft F% ftcfT ft 3ftT FFft fofo % FTTF foFT, 
% FTTF foFT, TTcBcTT % FTTF foFT FF FF FTft, FF FTfft FTFT ft ffoT FTT, 3ftT 
FRFHT fo fftFT I ftt Ffo 3TFFt ft foF ft FFFTt ft F# Fft [fftFT Fsft] I FF ft?T ft 
cfnfo ITcBcTT % 3FTFt FfoT f^l4t, FTTfo FfftFTF foFT, FTTF foFT, FF TFTFF fftFT, 
cKlffo 3tftftt TPF fo FF fo FFTFT TFT I FTT FFF ftt ftt FTF fft I Ft 3TF TFTRF 
ft sTTF ft FTTF 3TT FFT for FIT ft$T fo F3TF I 3§d Flft foFTF ^FT FTTft 1 1 FFT 
fofo ft FTT ftt-FTF ftt 3TTfot fo Fft, FTTF fop FTFFTFT ft 3ftT ftt Flft FTTF ft 
*JFft ft I FjS ftt FT ftT FTPlft FTTF ft, fTTFt FTFT eft FFF, ftfop 3TF pftt FTPT3Tf 
eft FFF fot 1 1 fTTPt FTPT3TT fo ftt 3TTF FTFF |-WI ft, FTTfo I, FffoT I, 
eftF-fttF 1 1 Fft FTFT fo FFF pft FF ft 1 1 FFT ft FFF t fo ft fo ft fo-fo 
FTTF Ft Tft ft I fo-fo fo FF fo ft, fo-Fft FITUlft FF ft t fo 3tFT fo fo 
FFT-FFT FTTF fo ft Ft TFT ft FFFT ft fo I 3Ttfo...ftt Fft FTFT fo FTFft ft Fft 
-3TFT FFft I ?TT FTF ft FFlft fo ft xpE Fft Ffo FF ft I, Fft fofo, Fft Fffo I 
fo-fo fo ft Fft FF FFF ft TFT I foTTft Flft fo FTT FFT ft, ef$ FTTFFT ft, FTP 
FFF I ft ft foft ftF fo 1 1 ftcfT FTF I FFft I ftft Fft fffot ft FFFT ft I 
FTF-t-FTF-FTTF FTF ft FFFT ft, Fftfo Fft-Fft Ffftft Fft TtFTPT, Fft Fft ffo FTT 
Fft fop FFTft, FTft FFT Fft, FFft Fft fftFTTft fttT Flft ft ftF ft ffofo fo Fft 
ftT ffopt ft FFTTFfft FFTft, Ftfft TTFF FFFT 1 1 ftfoF FF Fft ft 'FTFT I FF 
ftt, ft Tft, ftF Tft FTF FFT Fft Ft I ft FTft FTTFFR ft Tft 1 1 FTTft FFT STFf ftlFT 
1 1 ftft FTTft FFFFT Fft ftFT FnFFR I FTF Ft FF ftft° FF FFF ’JTT ft ^Tft I ftft 
fF FTT FFTft FFTftt FT, FF FF FFT ^TT Fft FF FT TFFf ft JJFT % I FR JF FF 
FTFT |FtFnFftFT|,fttFFTft|l f|-f| ftft ft FFTTFTft FF ft t, Fft-F| ft Fft, 
ft ft ftF Fft 3ft FFTMft Fft t, FTRTFTft Fft I Fft Ft TFTF FFftt I, FTTFft FTF 
Flftt ftftt Ft, ftftTfFT, fftftt Fft I fttT fftftt ft FTT-FTF4 3ft ft FF ft t 
Ft FF FFF F|F Fft I Ft ft foftt Flft ft ftt t ft§T ft FTft FTFT I 

3ft 3TTFft ftFT Fft-Fft F^F ^Fft ft, Fft-Fft fttftF ^Fft ft I ft Ft FT?FT 
f 3TTT ftt 3TffteE I ftft ftft 3TTFft FTFT, ft-FTT FTF ft 3FFT FF FTFF ft fo FTTF 
FT ft fttft FFT ftFT F Ft Ft T^F Fftt FTFT Ft I ft 3TTF3FFT Ft Flft FFFTt, Fftffo 
Fft Fftt fofTT ft ]!FTFF)T FFlft Ffot ftT, Fftffo Fft Ffo Fft-ffoft FF fFFTTt Ft FFT 
FFT FTTF Ft FTftFT, FFT foTTTF Ft FTftFT FF-ffoF ft I ft 3TTFTt for FTFFT ft, ftF 
FFFF ft Fftt ft fo ftfoft ft FT ft §TFTf ft I ftfoF 3FTF FTF ft TF ft FTF ftt FTFftt 
Fft I for FTF ft FFTTT FTft Fft I fott 3Tfot F ft I 3TTFFTF Ft Fftt FTft ftfo ■3Fft, 


30. Local usage. 
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#3 eTT^f, 3T3% 731? 73% 3%7 %T3 % T5t%-E5t% 3,17^1% 5J3 3%, i[IHl<U%l 3% I 
?3 773 317% % 7 TT=T 317% 3ft i?f%3d 3%ft I 313 31% %% 3fM^hn 3ft 37? % 331 
331?-% 3ft 7%%, f%17% 3137 7f$T?17f ft 31%%, 3 jU 57?7 3ft 31% 3ft 371 3T%ft I ?77 
37? % 3?37 I 7ft ft 3ft 3 lft f, 3% 333 1 1 

%f%13 ?7lft ft% 3ft I fft ?? 3 ft 33 7731% t 33 ?3% ft$T ft 333ft 33 ft 
377% 3? f%TT | 333 % 33 ft 3333 % 7 T 7%3T-3lft 71W-%7TT 3 ft t, 33 % %77 3333 
?3I7T %57 333ft %37 3ft I 7%%t ft %31 3ft, 337731% ft 3ft, 3%ffft 3% %3T 3777TT ft, 
cHJl3T7 ft ft 33 ft -nidi % 37 ft I 33 3%? 7377TT- T Tf7TT 7% 3ft ft I ?7lf% 1 ? 3?77 
3335337 ft 33T ft, 31777 733ft, fft 3%f3 ft ?3Tft %313T7 3%, 7|3 3? I 333373 ft 
37133% %31317 ftft ft 3?T ?7T1?131? fft% 3% ft% 7fTT, ft ft, 37T 33 3%773 ft %f 3% 
T^37 337? ft I ft, 37T 33 3§71 ft, %fft3 ?7% Sdl 6 l«ll< f%% ft ft 377T ft 373 7?T ?fft 
ftft % 37?T 3TT ft ?3% ?3T3 f%%, 3?T ft ?31T ft?7 I fftft fft7713 % 3ft 33177 33 
331 TTcfj? ft %? %37 fft3T, f%?7% % 37?317%77 33, fftft % 3317%77 33 %3T, 3T7%77 
33 ft 33T7 fftft ftft % %3T fft3T 3%7 ?7% 777? % 33 ft ft331-%-3lf%31 %3T 
fft3T I 333% ?3T3 f%777 I 33 337 3137% fft7n3 317%7T-33T3 33 %3T 377 713131 ft 
7% ftft 7%3 37lft 3% 3 ft^ I 3337T 3T3 ft I fftft ftft ft f%3 7% 3ft 377%, fftft 
3ft3F ft fft? | 3T33T 3333 31133T ft3T, 3%f 3 3% I 73333 3m ft, %?T 33 3T3 ft, 
37333 ftft ft I ftft % ?73-?T3 ftft ft, 373t-37%f 3733 7333 ft 3%t, 3, ft I ft ft 
3 ft I ?3 ft 3T?% ft fft 373-3*373 ft ?3 333 %3T ftft ft, 737733 3/IHl ?3 377 %% 
%57 % I ftft ^ ftr3-ft 313 ft I 33 33 3% 3%773 ?3 ft3 33 377 % I 37m ?3 3773% 
377 %% ft 773 ft7 ft 7%7, ?% 731%-ft% ft fftf77 3ft ftft %§T 37 3 I 773ft fft? 37lft 

ftft ft I 

ftft 373 77ft ?3T% 37T3lft 337% 37777 ft ?7 7TT77, 3713ft 31753 ft, ?7 77177 
313-7773 3171 3113*% 3%7 731% 31% ?77 %5T % ft 31% 1 1 7%ft 3733-7713 313, 
5T133 3777% 3771 ft ft 313 I ft 3§3 ft 3 I 3113%, %f%13 7713-3777 7373 ft 7733% 
ftft ft ft I ft |3 77331 731% 317 3337 ft, ?3 7T331 333 317 ft, 331? 33 ft I 3737 
?3 ftft % 3%7 337 31 331%% 313%! 373t3 3 331317 ft 331 ft 7737 ft f%3 333% 
ft, ^3t ?3 3773% 333% 337 317ft 3f 333 ^3 I %31 317ft 33 337 31731 77% fft 
3737 3lft 33ft 3% 3Tft, 33177 373 73773 ft, 3p5 ft, 33 ft ?3% 373 ftft' 3337 
ft fft?, 377777 3lft 3 ft I 3%7 3737 ft 77ft, 3%fift 37377 ?31? 313 3§3 % ft ?3 ftft 
%5% % %% ftft 3713% TT33 3 ?% %7T7 f%% ftft 333% 3377 % ?% 7T73T3 f%% 3ft 
317 I ft ?33 3377 337737% ft 377% 3% ft% % 1 7% ?7Tfft? % 3^3 TTTftf 313 ft 3%f 


3 1 . Local usage. 
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I % Fnft vFftr 7t 3 tRitt Rtt Ft i 

#7 FT TTO?r tfoTfTftTJTTTTTtTTRTtf, 3TFT FHTt I 4 RlTTTTT TEFTT |, 
T^Plil TTITT t, FTTiT'rT f % TTT TR TfS, TTT 3ld 3TRTT) ifTT T7^, T fRT 7TFE 7^, 
TPRT 7^ 3ff7 TTT cfft ttf 4> TT FFt, 3ttr J IN if Riyld^l Ff, T^TT Ff, 7TT dlcl Ff I 
FT 77TT 3ToT7T TT7T I f4> FT TT TFTTTT T% vFftT % I Tt Ft I RtTTTT TtTTT T^TF 
Tt 7Tt T^TT #7 TFT tRf I TfTF 3TT Tt T 7TFTTft7TT 7TT TT TTT §3TT #, F7?Tft 
37TT TTTFf 3ft7 F7TTT jfT7T % TFT I TTT TTt FTT 3TT TFf ^ I F7T FTT TT 4idli) <3ft7 
7TTFT-s|FT ^ tR TT^Tft F, Rdld Tit TFT, TTfRF Tt TTTTft R<3!^ T?T 4fd TFt ^ I 
37T7 ^tT> F?f «IHwl TTt 3TTTTT FTRt Ffft I if TjTTT % 3?t7 TTT if if TTF7T i| 3TTT 
7T!T-7TTFT # F77T?t TTt R 7 TF 3 T TF TTTft 4t TTT TTt Ft I TfT TTTTT, Tf|7T TTfTTT T#, 
TTT Tit I F7TT7 TFT 4 T?R fT> 3TTTTT THM T7ti 7ftT FFTT I .ddM TTt 3TF7 TtT t, 
■377TT f^TTT TT TUT TTt '3TITTT Rld 4 ll I Tt rft i|F, TftTTT dfjd 7TT7t iFTtT TTTTT Ft7?t 
Tt FT Rid dW 4 f) TTFTTft TTT FT I dlT-dld if fTvrft TTTTT Ftrft % I 4lT) 7Tt7 4 FTT 
T7?t TTT 7TT>R I T7F TTR F I 3RT-3T7TT Ti^ 75t%-75t£ FTit Ff I 3TT7 TFT THU (44l 
4> TT7T FTTff, «l§d TFt, ^7T T% iFTfTTTt T> TT7T 7Ft TTT 3T7FT 4t TFT TF^ TTt 3TT5T 
Ti7 7TTTt 4 I TT TIFI-TTfr dHM WtTt T> TT7T ^ 7TT F7T?T §lf4d TFT Ft4f 
3TFt TFT T?f I FTTfTT 37TT§TTT Ft 'TT7TT 1 1% Tt TT'Sftq'jfef TTl4, 77FTTftTT 7TT 
7ft FTT^t ?TfT7T Ft TTTft I 3Tt7 Tt FTlt TTf H J ldl!JdK ^ft % 3TTT4 T7FT 7FTT 
3TFT TTT7 t, TnTT Ef, Tt 371TTft TT7T T7 ^7#^ 37T7TTTt F I 3TTTTFT TTt TF FT I, 
fefTF f 3ft7 7TTTTT Tf^F, 4t5T, 4 TT, 37^ F7T Rr^, 7T7F-7T7F ^ 3?t7 RP7 eft FT 
^T 7F TTFT TT7TT % I RfT7 3TR 3TFT TTT TTt #7 FTTTT ^Ft #7 TTFTT7t 7TT =Ft ^ 
^ 7T7F-7T7F % 7T77EFt FtR TTHTTf I, 7TT7T TF TFTtR 7FT7TT 1 1 3ft7 F7TT TTT 7^t, 
FTTft TFTf Ft, Rrrf Tft TFT TFT TTT I, FTTT TTF7TT I, FTTTt 7TT TFT 4 f^TTTT 
^TT 1 1 3TT Tt F7TTT vFTTTT 7T7TT Ft TTT I 77Tf TTt TTcF TTt TFTT-RHTTT I, 77T - T^ft 
TTt, TFTit Ft, dScfcl Ft I 

TTt ^ T%-Tf TFT cFTR t #7 T TTT...TTt FTT ’If 7^t I ^§T if F77T?t 3TTF 7TT^T 
#7 7TTFT % T77^ 77TT 3777 Tf I 374t eft TTTTF7TTT Tjff % TFT|TT % 3TTTTT TTT R 
RtT FtTf 4, ftTT foTTTTf % 3TTft #7ft tR I, FTTT RT?t I, FT=f> TTT 37TTTT TffT T I 
3TT3Tt I 32 

(4t TT77TT7TTT “TTT TT7T7” TT7T FTTT TTT TT^ LEdldl tR 7j4t) 
7fr3TTT^ff^3TTT^t^TTFTW fort TTTftTT TT 4 37REF 7TTT RTT f^FT I 
TTT XTcfTF Rf I TTFT TTT TT % TTT, TTFT TI7ft7T TT R 37T7 I TTTR7 TT T^f TTt 7TT 

32. At this point, Mangala Prasad called out the names of farmers who were to be given 
prizes. 
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kTff cR^TT | 3TTWT WHT Ft 3?tT Ft I eft =RT, 3^ k 

3Rt ^imT I; hrt ^ ftrofr 3Nfr ^tht 1 1 wt anr titst #r wtt sr 
I 'Jl'M %^! f4i< k 'jR %^! 3R r^, ! jR [f->*-c; ! 

[Translation begins: 

Brothers, sisters and children. 

You have just now heard about the various tasks of cooperation that have taken 
place in this tehsil in the last six to seven years and particularly during the last 
two years. Mangala Prasad Tiwariji who 1 believe is known as German Master 
by the people, though I cannot understand for what reason, has done very good 
work here. You can say that the cooperative movement has taken roots here. 
Tiwariji has said that he is making an effort to take up joint cultivation by the 
cooperative societies. That is all right. We must keep this goal before us. But 
first of all we must lay greater emphasis on what are known as service 
cooperatives and make them strong. They must spread to all the villages. 

Then the next step would be joint cultivation and it is only when the first 
step is firmly taken that the rest can follow. Tiwariji has said that he has started 
cooperative societies in about fifteen villages. Now, I do not know the details 
of what the population in each village is, etc. But generally we advise small 
cooperatives, one for each village or if it is too small, for two or three together. 
But generally it is better to have one in each village. Then ten or fifteen such 
small cooperatives can form a bigger one which will supervise and help their 
activities. There are two advantages in this, the smaller cooperatives benefit 
and the larger one gains strength. What is the advantage of a small cooperative? 
It lies in the fact that people know one another and so it functions as one large 
family. Otherwise, in a large cooperative people do not know one another well 
and outsiders can create problems. Therefore, generally we prefer a small 
cooperative for each village. 

I have mentioned cooperatives right in the beginning because Mangala 
Prasadji mentioned it just now and it is extremely important. Many things are 
happening all over the country which I want to tell you about because you must 
know about them. You must know why they are being done, what your role is, 
and what their advantages and disadvantages are likely to be. You must try to 
understand all these things because until you do, the work cannot be done 
efficiently and the tasks that we have taken up in this country are so gigantic 
that they cannot be done by the government alone. Government officials can 
help in making some arrangements. But it is the people who have to take on the 
burden of doing them. It is only when the government and the people cooperate 
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in these tasks that we can reap the full benefit. 

Now when I talk about government officials, I would like you to understand 
that they are no longer the type of government servants that you had during the 
days of the British and there will be further changes. In a way, it is not quite 
right to call them officers. You must think of them as your colleagues who have 
been selected and trained to help you in your tasks. How are these officials 
selected? As you know, they have to pass a very difficult examination and 
those who are successful are given training for years and then put in the field. 
They gain experience gradually by working in the lower rungs before they are 
entrusted with greater responsibility. So they are fully trained men who can 
work efficiently. But there should be no attempt to place them apart. They are 
our colleagues and all of us are doing a great task which is the progress of India 
and the betterment of the millions of people in this country. But as a matter of 
fact, nobody can make you better off except yourselves. Unless you learn to 
stand on your own feet, you cannot really benefit by the help of others. No 
country or people can progress in this manner. It can progress only by its own 
strength and hard work. Help can certainly be given in the beginning. But the 
people must make up their minds to work hard at the big tasks that we are 
taking up. 

The task before us in India today is to increase production in every possible 
way from land, industries and other avenues. The greater the production, the 
more wealthy a country will be. The wealth of a nation is what it produces and 
not the accumulated wealth of the past. So we have to increase our wealth in 
two ways — one from land and the other from industries. When I talk about 
industries, I mean the heavy, medium and small industries, as well as, village 
and cottage industries. They are all industries as the country runs with all sorts 
of work. The most important thing is food production. So we have to work on 
land for that as well as other things like cotton which is used for making cloth 
in mills or handlooms. So in a sense cloth is also produced from land. Then you 
can produce sugar cane out of which jaggery and sugar are made. So, in a 
roundabout way many of these things come out of land. Therefore, it is essential 
to produce more from land. Besides, we have to increase production from 
industries too. 

Now, in a large country like ours where forty crores of people live, these 
are gigantic tasks especially as in the last few centuries when the British were 
here, most of our trades had been suppressed and had come to a standstill. It is 
a gigantic task to awaken the people. Secondly, most of our farmers have become 
backward over the centuries and need to be made progressive. Thirdly, we 
need trained and educated people to do any of the tasks that we take up, educated 
not to become clerks, but to enable them to do their own work well. Education 
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teaches new things that are happening in the rest of the world. The farmers in 
other countries are very progressive because for one thing, education is 
compulsory. Every child, boy and girl, has to go to school. Only then they take 
up some profession, work on land, industries, etc., and do it better than it was 
done previously. This is how the countries of the West have advanced. 

Another thing, there are a number of cooperatives there, especially among 
the farmers which enables them to progress. There is nothing official about it. 
The people themselves form cooperative societies. Even in this education makes 
their task easier because the cooperative method is a good one. So we are making 
arrangements to train people in this, officers as well as the people in the villages. 
I feel that cooperatives are so important in every field of activity that it should 
be taught to children in schools and colleges so that their thinking is moulded 
along the right lines. What does cooperation mean? It means working together 
which adds to their strength. The cooperative method of working is extremely 
beneficial, whether it is work on land or industries or anything else. It is better 
than pushing and pulling or suppressing others because such methods seldom 
pay in the long run. 

Now, there are great tasks before the country. During the freedom struggle, 
there was an atmosphere of cooperation, peace and unity and under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, people of all religions and castes worked 
together and so we got freedom. The British did not give us freedom for nothing. 
We got swaraj by organising ourselves into a powerful, united force and by 
making tremendous sacrifices; an atmosphere was created in which British rule 
could not go on any longer. Now, after freedom we are facing the task of making 
the country more prosperous and better off. You find innumerable farmers 
touring all over the country in large groups these days. It is called Bharat Darshan 
which includes visits to old as well as the new centres of pilgrimage. The old 
ones were Prayag, Kashi, Hardwar, etc. The new centres of pilgrimage are the 
places where tasks of national development like the big river valley projects 
and new industries and thousands of other things are taking place for the 
betterment of the people. These are in a sense our new temples and mosques 
and churches and it is appropriate that people should visit them. All these things 
take years and years because it takes time to build big dams and canals, to 
produce hydroelectric power and to set up new industries, etc. But once they 
are built, they will benefit people for generations to come. These projects cost 
a great deal of money and there is no benefit until they are completed. For 
instance, if you wish to build a bridge on the Ganges, there is nothing but 
expenditure until it is completed. Similarly, we are putting up huge steel plants, 
factories to produce railway engines and carriages. There is that factory from 
where you must be getting fertilizers, the one at Sindri. And four or five more 
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will be set up. So, a number of things are happening all over the country. 

You must have seen the innumerable schools and colleges that are being 
opened. I want that the number should increase. As I told you, within the next 
three or four years we want that there should be not a single child anywhere in 
India who does not go to school. It should be made compulsory because the 
children of today are educated; they will make better farmers and workers and 
build a new India tomorrow. I repeat that I do not want the educated people to 
take up jobs in cities. They should live in the villages and improve them, improve 
agriculture by teaching the farmers to use good seeds and fertilizers, start small 
village industries, etc. All this will improve the stature of the villages and make 
them more prosperous instead of being barren as they are today. 

These are big tasks and can be done only when we increase the production 
of wealth in the country. I do not mean gold and silver when I say wealth but 
what is produced from land, industries, etc. So, it is extremely important and 
essential to increase production from land. Nowadays, I hear that the average 
yield per acre in the district of Allahabad is nine or ten maunds of wheat per 
acre. But I have also been seeing since yesterday innumerable people who say 
they have won prizes for increasing production. One farmer said he had produced 
fifty maunds and others have produced forty or forty-two and in general over 
forty maunds per acre of wheat and rice for which they have won prizes. When 
an ordinary farmer can produce that much, why can the others not do so? After 
all, it is they themselves who will benefit and serve the country as well. Even if 
they cannot produce forty to fifty maunds, we want that they should at least 
double the present rate and increase production from ten to twenty maunds per 
acre. This should not be difficult and it will immediately solve our food problem 
all over the country. There will be enough for everyone. 

Please remember that the population is increasing every year by fifty to 
seventy lakhs which means so many more mouths to feed. It is a very large 
number. We have to make arrangements to feed them, clothe them, and provide 
education and employment. If we increase our agricultural production, there 
will be enough for everyone to eat and secondly, we will be able to save 
something in case of an emergency or crisis. If possible, the surplus food grains 
can be exported to other countries and machines and other goods imported in 
lieu of it. In this way, our industries will also flourish. Therefore, it has become 
extremely important to increase production from land. 

We have, as you know, taken up community projects and national extension 
schemes for the betterment of the rural areas. We want the villages to be clear, 
have good roads and schools, and above all, the production from land to increase. 
Apart from all this, you must understand the importance of cooperative societies 
and expand them. This new wave should spread, with a clear understanding 
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and not merely superficially. If it is not done properly, it will do you harm. We 
must do this and later on if joint cultivation is taken up, it will yield great 
benefits. That does not mean that you will lose your land. The land remains 
yours and your share of the profits will come to you. The land which is now 
wasted between boundaries will be brought under cultivation. With small pieces 
of land, it is difficult to work efficiently, because the small farmer lacks the 
strength to be able to afford good ploughs and seeds and fertilizers. Therefore, 
it is very essential to form cooperative societies which make the small farmer 
strong. As Mangala Prasadji said, you can get loans easily in times of need. 
This can transform the face of the rural areas. The panchayat and cooperative 
societies will make progress easier. You must remember that our women have a 
great role to play in all this. The old days are gone now. Every boy and girl 
must be educated. 

So, all these big tasks have to be done and you must understand the new 
wave that is spreading all over the country and move with the times. Now I will 
request Mangala Prasadji to read out the list of names of the farmers who have 
won prizes for record production. Come.” 

So you see how some of your own brethren can increase production to 
such a large extent. What a difference there is between ten acres and forty 
acres. All of you must at least try to produce twenty maunds per acre. Everyone 
stands to gain by it. 

All right now I shall go on for 1 have to go back to Delhi tomorrow. Please 
say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 


5. At Faqirabad: Public Meeting 34 

...TOt TOT% gqi, TOT TOT I TO% gfj RrtNI TOTT TO 7 

3TOT f, TO TTTO 3TTfTOr 3 | 15 gg TO’ $ $Tffc?T Ft TOT, TOffo % tft TO 
gHF fSTTTT I TO &T | TOFT TO TO, faTO g^T TOT % TOTO 'tft TRR 

%wt % i TO TO fTO tot Tot rtf tot tf$r I TO tot tot gfr to 
TOTyT FT TO TO tf rtf TOlTO ?cF | TO TO I TtfTO TOT TOR* t TOt TO 


33. See fh 32 in this section. 

34. Speech, 7 April 1 959. AIR tapes. NMML. 

35. Faqirabad village is within Sarai Aqil tehsil. 
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TOlft ## 33# RT...pt ##] 33# 3% 3# R# RT # #7# 3 7F3T 3FT 3# 
3T 1 # R7 3TT3T # RFT y>#3 FtcTT t 7TTW *t TRT-# #3 R> f#r RT# I RRT R^T F# 
t3?T7RFy#^#l#7 StflFMK 9TF7 3# 3RIF4K 'FT f^TTTT TTt #T R7 I, #R7 
1 1 7t#R #T RFT R7 cfr ART I, 7TT7T 3T77T 1 1 # 7R#t Dt#4lfl 3R# 

RF# I 3# 7R 3T77T # #7# % R#t-Rv# RT3T TM 1 1 #7, 333 3IW R#t #> 
3r # R’l RT3 FR7 37RT I 3R F# RhI *t RR ^f MFI 3F7ft RT7 3331 RT ^T 377 
Tfyy # i#..7j?t yry Rvtiyi #> ^ 77T3F7#y>7 y# rttt # 3frf 1 erf 7# i 
-3R ftt 4)4# wttt *f # )4>ci4) y# Fyft ^t *t irf f , 3>y-#y i yt#7T rttt 

g3 FHKI STFyRR 7R7FR RT 4W1I TFT, 3FT73F# F3Tt R% #3 ?t, 3ft7 RRT 3 # 

3R-#R Ft# # i ## #y #7 y#, ## #3 #7 g#yy # 3F i f#7 333# rtf 

# f# §#rt if r# y# ttft 4 fM 7#, # r#7 # %rttf #t ##-## rtr# 3ftr 
y#-RFf rfi^ # i F3 ttt 37# y# y, #rr ■3## tu^u yt #7 37# # F#t 
^§T 3? RFT <37777 3FT I #7 377 7733 # 3#|cF7T7 WR F3 #77 3 3F 7F, #7 yTF7 
#y# 3# f#7 yjy y# ^ i #7 #57 3 ## 7fr # frir rf 7R#ttt garr #7# 

# y# ^ F3 Rt f^r^y 1 y^r 7 # t # 2t #7 37f# yR 7R?f# # yR # 3ryyr 
3T7RR rtr # y# y# y# ^ 1 

3ft7 37T# yR FyR yfT yyy |3 tt ftt ^§t y?r yyyT yy #7 1 trir 3 # tr3 

y?T 3tt7 37ft # 777ST ^ f# 3R 747M ^ yRTTT 33T# RR, 37R# FR7T 
#, cifecii-yTt# 37?# # 1 % y^r y# yyy 3 trt i tf# # y# r #tt yyy 
=F7t # yF^ 37RT RR 3R7T SR^I #, 7R3y #, #77 # # #y, y#f# #tf =FR 
3T7R, 3TTy7T W\k ^ FtTTT 3# #7 yFT yTR 37# 3# #R # RTTR 1 1 
Fyft y# 77ty y# 3 ttttt# t y^F r# 1 1 yitf y?y# yrm Ft, y?R rr i 
37# yjR t...cFR ^ 7FT? SRTyR" #..#Rt 3 RFT #3# yTTTT 3TRT I, 7Tt3 

yyFR yy i 36 yyr yR I, frtfrr # fv# # #y #t Frytyr ft rr # ^ 

3735T 3# RTTTT I # RF yTtf...RtF 3TR# RF Tg ## 3TFt 3# 333? # RR, 
3R5T yyr?y 1 1 #7 # ftrt rr? % #t 7R?r 3 # rttttt i yrtf, #rt 7ft 3yy 

77# r# RyyTTtt #7 #yy Ryy# y t## #y# yR # y# | #yyr #t 1 yr^y 
y# #ty-7ft % 3ny 5# 1 1 ^fr 7m 3r y# 3 trt i ##y rt # #, ^ 57 

RIRT, ^ TTt #R^77 37R RR 1 1 Rtf S7R RR 3TR 777 37f#t 7THFTHI t, #R3T I, 
317737 1 1 R7R | TTt f#FTR #TT I, ##3 F7 # 3T3 RT3T, R 7T3FT 3 3# <3T17ft 
RR I ## RR #F #tt # 7TcF7ft I, #7# 3TTy#t FT# y|% I #7, # TTt # # 
RF #RT I 


36. See p. 2, fn 2 about this. 
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FTT F FT f# FF# FFT 3TFFHETTTF FT# g# cffpT #F ^ 1 1 351 ft sjft 
% FTF F, FT# FFFF FT FTF F, FT# FT# # HPT F, F# c§$, F# c§F | # FFTF 
?rf^r F# «H# I FFTFTT ’M # Wf FT F#F fF fFSIFI fftF FTT FTTF FTTFT, T# 
%?T FTT I # F$T 3ft sift F1FTF Ft F# #T Fft# FTT ffi l sM l §3TT #T # 1 # 
TTTFTTT # FTF F FTT FTF# F# oflT fF FFT % I Ft FTFTF 3TT# F 3TTFTT F f#T FTT 
F #T -3TF# FT^F-TF## F#T ai?bd I? FI|F F# t, FgF TFT F#TF 
^TFT #F f#T # Ft# F>IF FTt # FTTH Ft FT# i 1 fTT## TFWf FTF # #f cTF 
FTPft t#F#f#FF#FfFWFTT, ^STFTFfFFFF, FTTF fF #T qF, FT# # 
FTFFt F F# Ft 3# TTF?T F #T TTF #F, Ft FF# ft$T F TFF F, FTF FT# T3FFTT FF 
Ft, Ft, gFFFH Ft, #T# Ft, #S Ft, #F Ft, Fit? #, # TIF FFft F$T % F# 
1 1 TFFTt FTTFT FT 3T#FTTT t FST F I 3?fF-3TFF fF F #, #FTF F$T F TT# fF 
FTTFT FT TFfFFTTT F oftT F?T % #F FFT FFT ##TT F, fteJT FFT TTHFH F FFFTt, 
FFFt #TT FT TFFT 1 1 FFT F FTF TTFF F# I # FFTTT FIFF Fit FFF FF# 1 1 
^Fft FTF F# % FTF f#T FTT FTF FTTFT, FF1# # # F$T F FTFT F, FTTF F 
ItFT I ST# FTF FT# F Ft Fj$ FtFT F# I q#FF F, FFFF F FtFT 1 1 FTF fFTTTTF 
#F F, %FF 3TTF FT# F Ft FTF FFFT W F# F I F F# # FTFT 1 1 

-3TF F#T F?T F TFTPF # FTF #F FFT FTF i? FFT FTF F# f^i fF# FFFT 
I, # FFFit Fft# I FFFt FFTFT 1 1 Fft# #tt F^? Ftf TFFlft SFT% F, FFF1T 
^ F^? ■aftT FTFTft SHT% F ^FT FFT ^ FTFT I? Ft Ft^ fFFTFF ^ FTFT %? F^, 
^FT% *t ^FT FTFT I # ^FF F, FFR F, HM J ]FlCl F FFT FtFT 1 1 Ft 
FTF# SFtF F %T FTFT 1 1 FFTF # %T I #T FF ^F F far FTF FtFT % FTFTT 
FTT, Fit Ff# fF, F# FFTFTW fF, FTF F^F TsftFT F#, FTF FFTF #T FTF FT I 
Ft FF ^F F Ft# 1 1 Ft FFT FT# FTFT FT # F# 1 1 FFT Ft -3TTFT I # #F FFFT 
'3TF# FFFF F, FRFF F F?T FT# I, # F#F F %HT c#, # FTTSTF F FFT FTT I 
FFf#r 3TFT ^?T fF fF# FTt PlFHHI | # FF-^Ft F #S FFT # F# FTFF#, 
F ^TT # FTFTT F FfF % FT#, fF F # I # FFT F F? ftFFT FTF FF, FFT # F 
FF# I, #Ff # F# F FF# FTF I 

# FTTF #t, FF# FsT #t, fF# f### FF FF #Ff FfT FT, T5T#F F FT 

#r fttsiF F # #t fF fttstF fF, ftf fFF, Fthtr FtF f# Ft #t 
mttft txtFTf F Fft fF 1 F ftf 1 #t # fFTf F %ft Ft, ffft fFrr #f F ftff 
FT 1 F f# f# fff FF, fF-ff fFTht, ftt^#ftt ftFfFfftftfiFftf#f 

F# T# # fFIfF fF#FF FtFHFTf#TTlF#FFff# 3TF7FT FFTFT ^FT Ff#T 
#t #F F FFT FTF I FTF FTP# FfF F, FFF #TT F #, #T FF# # ?TTFF FTF 
F fFFF FTF I # Ft #F FTF F# I # f#T FFT TTFFT FTTFT FT%F? FFtf# 
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fcE7TR FTFTT eft F$ t Fp #7 FTTFft Fp FP F?t FTP Fteft %, 

F>Ft-FFf ^TT TFT, Fi^ft elehldl FFft =p Fft, pif *ft *pftFF I 

eft F7TFT FFTF eft PT t, PT PT t, TRFTft 7TF FFFt, FftFNtfed fpFft FiFet 
f I 3TF it eft FFTt Ft 7^ FP F?T F, p %T-t7TT ift 3t ftp, FTFf ^ ffp, TtfpT 
fpT P 7t Ft FF?t P, P '37PT P ^f HIT I P Fp PT FPTft P SIT 3Tt7 3T7F7Tft 
P ft Pe FTF pTT Fi?r I ?F Fl^et t % 3TF it P P ft 7TPTft 7fF F7f 3ft7 
Pi-pi FTF FT pi-pi FF PldH FTF dl<4 FTTFft FAIF, FTF diet Plildd FT t 1 
TKFdO 3PF7T7 3TT % PET F if I ?T, 7T7TTF ^ , H3d if, etfitH dlA eft 7 ! 'ltd Ft 'll 4 ! 
3Tpt 7TFFTft TfF FT FF Ff, 3FP PF if Ft I 3TF Ft 7TFTP ^ f^T 3ddi FT7F FT 
$p-$p if FjcJ 3TTFFT dif^dl^ Ft, ^jf^FTF Ft, pE HI<AH F Ft, Pft dddl t, p 
FI Pi Ft, djU 6-4 ■TFt I 3TFT Ad Ft 4) <3 ef 4 ! 3ft7 FF Ft FFFT Ft PtTTFt FT Hd^F 
FT7 7^ t, 3tW7f FTt 4t, 3ftft FTt 3ftr Pf-7T7FP p I Pt FFTTf t? ftfPt 3TTF FTF 
7TF5T eflPtef, did eft FF f> Pt 'jft-'jft d>IH FTPi ffle) ^ <4efl ^ dFdfl 3TFF 3TFT 
PT-pT PtidH FTt FF 3d4> FTTT FHRT FfeTT 3ddTl Fl|F Pt t Adldleie, ftP 
if, TFftP if, dl£ 3TP 41 a Ft, 7ITF Ft, 37Ff F7t 3TTF ffFT FT^ I pT Fe?t ^ 3 hh<£ 
Hid ^tt 3m 'll jft ^Ft ^Tf \3TRFt eld'll dl^ I 3 ia 4 I-3ia 4 I =F7 eft T7FFt eTRFTT dgd 
^rff 7Ftft ^t7 eftr ^ft FeF ^r | cn^r eftT, 3ft7 3ft7 eftT I TtfFrT 37F7 7 fRt 
^ eftT Pfef ^ ^ 3TFT Tdldd t FT rft ^teF 1 1 

^7T7t %, TTF Ft, TTFeFtft 7f^ Ft, Tdldd eft FdTFFT F7T% % feP 7 PTF ^t, #T 
TTFeFtft 7pT pTT Fft 3PW .y^cHI-teRT ft TTF FTFT I, 3ft7 #eft Ft PhFM if 3FT% 
^?t if 3TT FTTF ^t =F7it ^ feF 7 Ppf FJ7 3R7 3TFT eftT, 3TFTeFt cF^t^t Ft, 3TReFt ^TTTt 
4^1 del Ft, 7f^ Ft eTeT efftf ^7T7T 371^ tFRFT ^TFt ^33t 7fFieTt #T 'FFT 
tFFtFt-^chdM Ft, Ft 3TFT # =Ft |3Tt I 3Ft7 tFFIFt FteftFtertFTFT^tFFll ^371^ 
PE7 WTT ^ft cF# f^, eFFFT F77^ pF -3TFT ^tf-^t| TM FFTtTf 3ft7 FTT% FtFT, 
FTt-Fl^ faff, tft?TH Ft I 3TTW TTFFilO Tpt 3C7T FitF Fot Ftt I ftfeTt ^ft 3TFT Flff 
3TT^ eET-^T FT, FF% FT, ft Ft, TJTTTf F^f I F7T F7F ^ Ft eft piFT % 3TFT f^Trtt 
^FT 3TT%, PT eft ^FT FRF t 3TT7T 3tf^cF Pt FtP, Fpfe 3 p£ TT7T FfTT F7t 37^ 
Ft Fp, %T 37F5T 3TT7Tpft ft fpt TFT, T5TF f^, F P FTF FPft 3Tt7 ^ ^ 

Ft 3TTPT 7TTFt F|F 3TTPT 7TP FTP FtFT I ^tf-SJT FT7T if, Ft ift fPTT FT^Ft 
^T7 3TTF 7FTFT Tft s PT P Wt 377% #T if I 3T1PT FTtF ^ FTF 37t7 FtF Ftt^t I 
eft % FgeT 3P§FFt FIF Ft pft f?— TTFFTft 7TF-#7 F7 FTF FtFT FTfFF 
3MF-3TFF I FT, Fp 75TFT FTF Ft eft Ft-eftT FTF Ft£ PtW FT^f #7 FTTFt PT7 
F7T-PFF FTF PtF P Ft p ppt FFFTft 7TF t Ft Fft3TrftfitF, Ft PlF P PFF 
FTF Fft P, FT7F FTF Fft Pi ptt FFf FFTFF Ft, Ft P PFF FTFf Fft #7 
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\id=h) d^lddl i -sftT ,<3ldd>< [...] i fit 3TPT 7 M sit itit EET sit I fTH 

Hi % 'TFT fit ^iHchl vHMl’l «bil dHl ■Jii^-'fi I vd4h it '3TFT if sit <i’ft, it H?t I 

<?tRbd SET SET% % #H <?IPT itSTT % I HFT-jf^f fT3TT % ^FT iTsTT I TRt cff 

Jl4td >jfRIT *Fif ifit 3ttT TTcR ^TT ddli 3TFT, it SJ^J sit, Rf-it?, ^T ’T T FT RTF 
iHT 1 1 M\ % ^FtTcTT i I TtfSfH ^T ^ cfr 3Hit 7HH it fiTTR tt 1W SRSTTTT 

^TcTT % I eft ^ eft *Tt% rftT % 3TF7^Ft SHHT I 

if 3TNSEt TTHHT % eFTffe 3R i «r% $THt t f$T H - if Rr I TIFT SETH 
RT iH ^ITW I itT THT it itHTT-’TH cR <£ 3HJT Ht i$T SET UFftH TO RST 
SET 7TTT «R<i 3ftT HRTT % RT i 3^% 7 TH % pH R ■SlfsTSETT 3TH I '-MMd SET 
StReett RTST it 3ftT i...#T i d*cERI HT it •StR Fp if I % TR «FTi TT*ft H’T 
THHT p TR oiNeb p|M-s|px| sftr 3TFT it 7RT ’Tf , fd^i I ’Tf-Rid SRT ? ’jf 3TFT I 

it i§ft «f*r si Rr ’rf-RRt Tfit Re sEit ^Rett ff tft it i ’rf-fpiti ?nRR % it 

3TFJSET EEH f itit, iddd 3R5T SET, RST SET 3H5f HTT i, ^ilRt) Rn-f-H i$ft i 
<3 TTjT=FH' ^it 3R7T R}it Ftrft %, HpT *RT SETi ft efft TR cil’l SdRl", Rft 3*1=hl 
il<3d SET FEET fRTT i I 

TR srR <7isir<7is<il Tc^f i H<id f?, <RI SET FET 'Rd i 3?tT RT R SRT ^3TT 
H<Jd i, Rb< 'TFT % ‘ST’H T5rT i cfclH Sf TH i it M6d i 3H5 if TTHT i I y1lli< i f% 
TOt did itn it '3 tth i i it it ^rnH i fit th in Tjrrit iti i it w iNr i 

i #T iti TTtTTfit H '3f5Pfr f I T^t it iH dft WH I 3ft7 ’T5FFH cHiF 

#r dtT yspsr SF^rft | TTFSTtTfr THI it ^ 3TTTH efTH tit iT 3TrfSH? cJH i 
3TFrif in it, /si(i<tH i it, ^snriiNrcFrTTTtFisTtHSHT fiHTir it i i 
#r itTH HjH i in tjcpj5t wri p 1 3H5r, i sni th ^TFiit t it Pfir srir in i 
itr srtH §]^ iti t, efiffit 3 tft '3hh-3Tph ^rif set ticfh 3ftr eeh i ifin Rh set 
TT^SETT t TH it TH 3TH THSft 3HTt SRT i 3Hif, W % 3THT WTH STT SFH i, 
TS^TT sHid, Sffti SETTt^TT c5tHT-itzr 9ITF se^, ngd TTIt SEirtsjTT i I 

3rit t^se, i^ft orfi^T th Hi.fisiT ht^t isn 3 tt?h sit %, nif i anft 
W STT itr FSTTSfi TTT^Ft # TRTi 3TTT i 3THT TR# S^J if I 3TtT g3T% SEFT TFHT I 

Re it 3 tht ^stttI te^h % 3 ^ ifTT-iitTT THi Hiti sit 3TH^fr it ttht 1 1 
3TT3TSEW % firnsr % onft 3TEHir i i 1 it wi i srri it 3 tRjse it 3 TTt 

itrft I TfRtH 3RBT I 3ffT fitTTHf it Wi i iTTT it it 3HH SEH 3FH # V& 
3tTH 3FTHdif it TM, itif TTTtTt i I it TH ITT TITF it THSETTt TH SR TTTit % 
it it TTPETTt TTST, it =Fii Eii 3TFFTt SE# sft it SfRit, WTT SEti iH TR 3TNSEt 
SSHTW it tTtTITT it ’T?Tf, 3TS§ fTT 3THsit Tflfif rFT 3THit fitT w i, itH W f 
3TS^, T5R SET tJSFST <K$ #T Ht 3TNsit TTtTTH SE% SjTTcRt itSE-itsE RT, ^TTRt 
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STFT WPT Ft, %R% Rt TOFR Rtf I 4 TO RTR Rf’ft I fttRR TOtRt 3ttT TO RR 
ftTO f4t Rt tft^-cft^ RlfNlt Rt, wlil Rltdldi Rt PjitiI $if4rl ft I 
rmTR Rt Rf RTf^ ^ RF eft <skfl 6Hlfl d§d 3tR$t ft 3ftt PFdld R?t ftRR TO$t 
fteft RtR I ^tff, Rt TO TORt if, TOR RR TOR TOT RRR did I TOR ft TO& TOFR ft, 
qsti TOJt ft, RRft Rft fTf-TOTt 3iR ft, RTOTOR ft TO TOR if I 3ftt TTOt-Rft 
ddt'Sl'l R iJIHleJl J l ft % fddf) R§dl Rtt dolH fael oftT ftt RTF % TOR Rf>TO I 
RtTfRft ft, TO Rtc5 ft I R TO RTR ft TOFTO f 3^T TORR RFT TOTt TOfft RdIRl 
% TORRft 5nfR TOR I, TOW TOTTRT TOR t, Rt fct RRT I, TOR RTR 1 1 3?tt 
Rt-tftR RTR TsTTO On RTR TO^f RRR ’ft TO R?t |f I eft Hi 9 b I TO3T % I 3R fRif f R 
dUI ft TW dHR FR TOTR TOR cFt d.dRd RR ft, RR fRt rtvifl % 3TFt r&T I 
eft Rfft RR RFT dl 4 IH,< if, Rf-RFT RfpT ^R RR R^t RRT f|? Riff 4t, RTtfR Rft, 
Tf?T Rtf Rt RFIRTO ft ddild 3ftT RRR RTTR eflT % fddl J fRf RTR RT T|TO RT f% 
feee % feTR, f%RTTO Rtf %ft RT^fft ft, R% RTR# ft, #ft #? RT TO R Rl3 
TTFRTTTT TO 3ftT HRIRd 'ItT if TO RlR RfT f#RR l|f fR fRTT TO ft ft 3ftT iFT RFT 
f## # TTTRTT % # fTT# TOR feTRT I RT ft TTlt R$T RR RTRRR ft TOT I fRFt fit 
«T% #ff t Pt=FleHI 1 1 3TF3T RT fRFT «f|rT tTRt cFt^ 1 1 RT RTRT Rtf ^ cFRTT 
faftSI, R tTW I nTfT Tl^t =Ft^ 1 1 3R R rft TIeR MR I 3ttt cj?t 
Ret =F7% 1 1 cFf^ | tff % fcFtTRT % % ^gt, ^RRt RHF # ^RRPft I ^ rtt 
’J^cTT Rt Rrf 1 1 v5RR c 5R ^ cFfT "RR RRift ^Tff %? ^Tt eRT ?f> ^ffR ft? 
iftt TO it 3TRT | 3ff, iJRFT ^ift, 3TR efR ^t #t, 3TFRtt tWR 3TTT 
cffT RR =FRt 3ftT 7R cFR ^Rf fTR, oTRc^T WR# fRt, i^fR ^?t eHiRFt 
fRT cFt cFR cFR % I ReT cFT HFR cFRT fiftTT 3R5T I 3RR =FR «Bt% ft I TO 
efR ftrTT t, efRFcf sRctt 1 1 ft «TTff 3TR Rf t^T I 

■3R fRT ^ 3ttT ?§RRT fRt ^fRt ^itRftfR3TT7>ffl?tT RR =Ft 3ttT 
^fR it FR if TORt Rf^ 3ftt 3TTRFt FFTSHI 1 1 #T ^t RnR % *l4*df I, 

4 fR 4 fRRRRt ^ RR ^Tft RRT, TORT f?T RrT Rt FR Rfef #tf t 
fFT R?T Rt RFf % TOT-RR ft ftT cTTf Rt TRT RRT I % ft WRT H.d-^T Ft, 
tffRltt tR Rt 3TtT ftt# % ’ft RTRT RRT R7 7% t tttRTT Rt ?RR ft ’ft, RTRT 
£ RR % ’ft #Rt Rt R3 ^tfRlft TO if RR fRT 1 4t tffRRT, RTtfR «fftT 
Rttl RR TTTOf ft RRTT % I 3R$T Rf % RRT % l eft fR Rt eft «If4t Rt fd<gi4it I 
3RT Rf 3RRft Rt ffnRTO I TOt-WTOt, TOT Rt tfr^IRt I R TO RR I ?RRt 
3TR Rt^TR 3TFRT if 3Tf TO5t ?Rf ft Rt RTOt RH t, Rt ’ft tTO ftt RR «Ft I 
^ TOR Rft RR 1 1 3tlT R TOR Rft RR FttfeR | f% ftft ^ RRt RF ft 
Rt Rt tMr if %RT fRt I TORt Rt Rft % I fTO 3tRRT RTR 1 1 3?tT R# R &t 
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F^'F^ «l<f 4 ll I 

^qt ?q qq ^ qrq am 3 tft qrq qft FTqq qqft Ft4t tttM aft? 
# TO f qt-qT?-qq ^f T M qq FT f^qqjq qqq qiqqT | % :gq? 3TFT 
ft?tqqq...qqlr ait q§q I q^% eft ftfqqr srracM % qrq 3r qrqq qqq qiFqr f, 
qqfi% qrqft q*qqj t# t ft qrq i %r qft' oti aqfftq I, arm ftr i ar»ft 
qt-qR-qfq qqq §q, ftft gqr, ftqqqfq fttmT ft qFT qqft qgcE m mt I aftr antt 
q>Fft ft aR rfR^T ’Tot ft, FETT qftFq rTRqT I 3Tq5T ft Ftft FfTft ft q7 cfflTF I ft WT 
4^4 rTTF «ET *f-4) qftt |[ f^E ft qqiq ^1 ftfqFT ftft TRT TT^T F % ftft qft qjqqq qq 
Fftrr ^rrf%tT i ftk ’ft ?q q^F % tptf qqftr qrftft i ftfftq qftftt qqq ft qq qFT ft; 
ftfti aiNti ft Rm qq qFfttq ft, qFqq ft, nftqq % qqq qft, qftqT i aftr ariqqq 
qrq FfqT 3ttr ft$T ftf qftqr i ft qfq qft qqq 1 1 ?qft aqqqfr q^q qFiqqr qft 
viM'i % i anq% qFftftr qft yiMd ft aftr <nift> fh aint % qnq qft i 

qt fhA ait arrarqiFr qiq-q^f ft, ftr qq qft f! qf qqqft qt qq; Fqft ftfq ^qq 
qtq fftft, qq; arqq ftrq i ft$T q*qr Ft, jqqr qft# qq ft$T q Ft, qft# qq qrq 
q ft i ft Fft qqqr ft i aftr FMift qF# qft ftt# qq qrq #qr ft, qfttfq; ft?T qqqT ft i 
qq qFft qftf qft qt ft?T #ft qftqr? ft q|-q% qqq Ft% 1 1 qt arq q anqq fqq Ft 
qq ^t^TT^t 'Jin i qTFqr ^ i <^^11*4) aqq anqq t, qFT % qtFt ^jr qq qtq ^ f4> 
f^qqr I, aqs-qt qtq 1 1 qt ttcf q^q qq4t arqF I, yrqtq arqF I afq q? qq 
^t, 4i^ qq qt q^q *4 q^S qq qq ^ 1 Fqft ^?t Riqiqr 1 qfqq qqr w 
jqq.-.qqqR 1 1 ^ ^rqq anqr qs# t attr arq qq? qqqq an4§T Fq 

qrqqr qiflq, qqf% TFFt% aft qrq qqiqt t, qqq # aftr ^faqr s#q aftr 
qqt qq qqT Ft 1 

arq qiq anq ajq fF^q qiFt 1 
arq fF’q ! arq fF^qi arq fF^qi 

[Translation begins: 

You just heard the manpatra being read in which I was reminded that I have 
come here after twenty four years, to Sarai Aqil/ I was ashamed to hear this 
because this is a part of my district and also of the constituency from which I 
have been elected. So it is not right that I should come here after so long. And 
if you are angry with me then you have every right to be so. But you must know 


37. See fn 35 in this section. 
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that ever since I have had to shoulder the burden of government in Delhi it has 
been difficult for me to come home even for a day or two. There is a great deal 
of work to be done. The other thing is that it is true that the city and district of 
Allahabad are my home, but my larger home is the whole of India, Hindustan 
and Bharat. I have to shoulder the responsibility for the whole country and visit 
every comer of India at some time or the other. Anyhow, you must forgive me 
for coming here after such a long interval. I remember that even a long time 
ago when I last visited this place... I have been reminded that the loudspeaker 
did not work. 

There has been a great deal of ups and downs during the last twenty four 
years. Twenty four years ago, our freedom struggle was going on under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s leadership. There were ups and downs in that, many people went to 
jail and many were in great difficulties. Then you may recall, there was a major 
war in the world against Germany and Japan and the Axis powers. We were not 
a part of it but the British Government was, and that had a great impact on our 
country. Even then most of us were in jail and later we were released. Then 
many things happened and we arrived at an agreement with them. They left 
India altogether. They had ruled India for a very long time and after the agreement 
was reached, they packed their bags and left the country. 

Thereafter, we were left facing the challenge of rebuilding the nation and 
uplifting the people, to improve their condition and alleviate poverty. This was 
a very big task. The first step was to ensure that there was unity among the 
people, because nothing can be achieved if there is internecine conflict. 

People often get agitated very easily, especially when there are people to 
foment trouble. Recently, I heard that in Pratappur someone had spread the 
rumour that a person had come to give injections and the people got scared. 
What is the matter with the people of Allahabad that they get scared so easily? 
I do not like this. It is strange that people should panic just because a man had 
gone there to inoculate. I cannot understand why people should be afraid of a 
needle. Inoculations are good for you and the incidence of diseases like small- 
pox has gone down. I cannot understand which needle you are afraid of. But 
whatever it is, fear is absolutely wrong. You must stand and face whatever 
comes fearlessly. You can throw out something which is not good, but I cannot 
understand why anyone should run away in panic. Nothing will be done to 
harm you. Anyhow, I mention all this incidentally. 

What I mean is that here in India we have many people who are ready to 
foment trouble, sometimes in the name of religion, sometimes in the name of 


38. See fn 36 in this section. 
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caste or something else. This detracts from our strength. Mahatma Gandhi taught 
us to work in unity and so we could fight against the British and they had to 
concede deteat. Lnity alone can make us strong — how can we be strong by 
standing alone? Therefore, the first thing we have to make up our minds is to 
work in unison for the welfare of the country and not allow differences of caste 
and creed to divide us. We should understand quite clearly that all those who 
live in this country, irrespective of their religion — whether they are Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Buddhists or Jains — are the children of this nation and 
have equal rights here. Every citizen is free to practice his own religion but 
everyone has equal rights in the country. We must think of everyone as belonging 
to one large family and Therefore, we must all live together in amity. Once we 
understand this, we achieve our goals only through hard work, not by constant 
moaning. You are farmers and work hard and reap the fruit of that labour. These 
are some of the things that we have to do. 

What are the major tasks before us after swaraj? The most urgent task is to 
alleviate the poverty of the people. How can poverty be removed? Can it be 
done by distributing wealth from the government treasury? After all, where 
does money come from into the treasury? It does not come from some other 
country. The wealth comes from taxes and it is our own money. And then that 
money is utilised by the government to build roads and hospitals and schools. 
After all, we do not get money from somewhere outside. The wealth of the 
nation is what the people produce by their own effort, from land and industries 
and factories etc. Therefore, poverty cannot be removed from the country by 
going around with a begging bowl. Nor can the government give doles. After 
all, the government’s resources are limited to what is produced in the country. 
It cannot exceed the revenue that is generated. 

And so, poverty can be removed only by producing more from the land 
and factories and a lot of factories are set up increasing avenues of employment. 
Wealth produced from the land is the most valuable asset for a country and 
then there should be proper distribution of that wealth. We do not want that 
wealth to go into the pockets of the zamindars and talukdars as in the old days; 
this was not right and so, we abolished the zamindari system; nor should the 
wealth that you produce go into the pockets of middlemen or moneylenders 
who charge exorbitant rates of interest. You stand to lose even your land in the 
process. So then, what is the system that would help the poor, weak farmers? 
Farmers need a lot of help and that is why they take loans and mortgage their 
land, etc. 

The only remedy for this is to form a cooperative society. They have been 
here in the past, too, but the way they were run was not right. It was a very 
bureaucratic method which is not a very good method. We want these cooperative 
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societies to function in a novel way. There should be one in every village and it 
should be run by the villagers themselves, the villagers should decide everything. 
The government officers should not come and interfere. Yes, they may give 
suggestions, give help, but the running of the cooperative societies should be 
in the hands of the members, the panchs, of the cooperative society. Now, 
initially, you may find it difficult to understand how to do the work properly 
and some losses may occur, but that does not matter. You will learn eventually 
and we are making arrangements for training the officials and the panch- 
sarpanch, etc., how to run the cooperatives. But you must understand one thing 
quite clearly, when the responsibility for tilling the land, buying and selling 
good seeds and fertilizers rests on individual farmers, then it becomes a heavy 
burden. You may not have the resources to do all this by yourselves. In case 
you sell your produce by yourself, middlemen take away much of it. But if the 
villagers come together to form a cooperative, like you form a panchayat, these 
things will become easier. 

Secondly, these cooperative societies run by the panchayat will facilitate 
buying and selling and everything related to agriculture. You must form 
committees to ensure that outsiders do not take advantage and that the profit 
and loss are your own. You can also get loans from the cooperative society 
instead of having to run from pillar to post in government offices etc. Your 
cooperative societies will do the needful as far as buying and selling are 
concerned. This will ensure firstly that your output will increase, because you 
will be able to have good ploughs and good quality seeds and fertilizers, etc. 
Secondly, you will be saved the trouble of having to run around and this will 
leave you free to work harder on your land. Others will work on your behalf. 

So, cooperative societies have become very essential. They should be formed 
in every village, or if a village is too small, two to three villages could come 
together to form one. Above that, cooperative societies of ten to fifteen villages 
can come together as one big panchayat which will supervise the work of all 
those villages, and help them and specially, so that you may jointly farm your 
lands. This does not mean that your land will go out of your hands — the land 
will be yours. But working together through cooperatives will show immediate 
benefit. We have seen this happening wherever a cooperative has been formed. 
For one thing, no part of the land is wasted, and the plough can move faster if 
the land is not divided into uneven lots. The produce is then divided according 
to the land owned by each farmer. I have only given you the broad outline. 

I want you to understand this because all these big decisions have been 
taken for the entire country. We want to focus all our attention on this so that 
within the next few years the structure of the rural areas may change and the 
responsibility for each village pass into the hands of the people. We want the 
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panchayats to have more powers and cooperatives and schools must be opened 
in every village. All this will happen only when your children get educated. 
You may ask, educated for what? They must not go in search of white collar 
jobs or become clerks. Education must help you to become better farmers and 
to improve the rural areas. You will find that in all the countries where the 
produce from agriculture is in large qualities, it is because they have had 
education and training. 

All the children there go to schools and learn about agriculture and what is 
happening in the country, etc. Then they go and work on the land and so, 
automatically, production increases. It is obvious that their new learning helps 
them. So we want everyone in our country to be educated. There are three 
things which are important for every village. One is the panchayat which is in 
charge of the village administration. The cooperative society is the second. As 
I told you, it will help you deal with all the financial matters of buying and 
selling, etc., and work on behalf of the farmers. The third thing is a school. 
Once these three things are firmly in place, it will lead to other things. You 
cannot undertake improvements by standing alone. But if you have cooperative 
societies, you can build good roads, construct a building for the panchayat or a 
school or start some small business, etc. 

I was given a citation plaque by the Narmada Seva Ashram where I had 
gone recently and distributed some Ambar Charkhas. I was told that those who 
use the Ambar Charkhas for spinning earn about thirty-thirty five rupees. By 
today’s reckoning it is a good income. We want that it should increase further. 
But it is a good thing if people can earn an additional income in the farmer’s 
households. So, as I said, when cooperative societies are formed, they will do 
all the things I mentioned — give loans when you need money, help you to buy 
good ploughs and seeds and fertilizers, etc. When the crop is cut they will help 
you sell at the right price. At the same time they will help to set up small industries 
to the extent their resources permit, because we want that the condition of 
farmers should improve and agricultural production should increase. Secondly, 
we want the entire rural landscape to change and that there should be good 
housing in the villages, children should get education in schools; there should 
be hospitals and small cottage industries so that more people may get 
employment. I was told just now that you have good land here and production 
is good. After two to three years of bad harvests, the crops have been good this 
year. So, this is a good opportunity to take steps to improve living conditions in 
our villages. That will make us strong enough to go ahead faster. 

Recently, about two or three months ago, we had a big conference of the 
Congress at Nagpur in which the chief topic of debate was how to improve the 
condition of the farmers. It is at that conference that all these decisions about 
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cooperatives and panchayat, etc., were taken. The Central Government has 
accepted the decisions. So, this has become a national agenda. We have to do 
this energetically. Some people are very much opposed to this, but that is from 
the urban areas. Nobody in the rural areas will oppose these decisions. But this 
opposition is wrong and they are misleading the people. They tell the farmers 
that their land will be snatched away from them. This is very stupid. Who will 
snatch away the land and fly away with it on wings in an aero plane? The land 
will continue to be yours; you will live on your land and work on the land. You 
will grow and develop; your land will improve by cooperative farming. It is 
always better to work together in a group rather than separately. It is beneficial 
and it strengthens everyone. Please remember all this. 

Now, there is a new wave in the country and particularly in our rural areas 
and all of you have to understand this, especially the Congress workers that 
mere speeches and lecturing will not do. Those who are in the various mandals, 
etc., must grasp this and spread the message to every single village. They must 
serve to strengthen the panchayats and form cooperative societies. We are also 
making arrangements both in the Government and in the Congress to train 
people in the working of a cooperative society, because things can go wrong 
without training. We must do this well. We will train officials at the top and the 
panch and sarpanch, etc. All of us must discuss these things among ourselves 
and in the mandals, etc., because the greatest challenge before us today is to 
increase agricultural production. This will benefit us and lead to gradual progress 
in the country. 

Secondly, conditions in the rural areas will improve and I think that in a 
few years, the entire face of the rural areas will change. There is a great deal to 
talk to you about, but there is a special matter which I want to mention, because 
it concerns you in particular. I heard that during the last three to four years, a 
good road has been constructed in Sarai Aqil under the Five Year Plan. Now 
there is a demand for a post and telegraph office. The housing situation is 
improving. Anyhow, I am not the minister in-charge to reply to this, but it is 
certainly my opinion that there should be a telegraph office in a big place like 
this. It will lead to further progress. But real progress will come when the people 
will work hard together. That will benefit you and the country will progress 
too. We need your cooperation so that we can put all our energy into these 
tasks. 

When the children of today grow up they should come across a beautiful 
village; they must find that their country has become beautiful and it is no 
longer the old poverty-stricken country, the poverty-stricken village. We must 
do this and our women must participate fully in national reconstruction because 
a country cannot progress unless its women are uplifted. We have all these 
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tasks before us. Now I will take your leave and go to Kaushambi which is 
about ten miles from here. It is an ancient site of Buddhism. It is one of our 
great religions propagated by a great soul, Gautama Buddha. He is referred to 
as Bhagwan Buddha. We revere him and his teachings must be followed even 
today, because he preached among other things peace in the country and the 
world and the welfare of the w hole of humanity. 

Now please say Jai Hind with me thrice. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 


6. At Jugrajpur: Public Meeting 39 
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39. Speech, 7 April 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. Opening words of the speech not available. 
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<Tm3i, tRIR 3tR> tfft % % 5RT tgRff RtftlRt ft, fW ft I tM-tM RTtf 1 1 tit 

3 ptt fR-3FTR, Rt rir *fRT rr^ t rrrt 53 RT ifRt rr^ trf, RRTR - rr tit 
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fcFRIR RR^ I 
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^jfr 1 Mnftr wit fyr^rft I, wwf% wt <tw f , t, 

Wt *mt F?TT# # #TT 1 1 eft TOt TtfM WrTHT I -STPt, 3TFT W?THT, 
Ml# #5WT t f# 3TFt =lMt f, HFW5Tft I, #T « WTW 

W 3TW5T W5FT eFT I, fRT 3TfTT Ft TFT 1 1 3W# TTT?T f#T # WiPT TTHT I TTT TTFT 
fiffi # TR W5TWT 1 1 Wt WTr, 3TW W 3TFT WcSrTT |l 3TFTTT SRRR I Wi fFR! 

3 ft WTW ^Ft, 3 ft TTTST WiFt Wl f#W! 

irw f#wi f#wi for ft sr fFR! f#? % tt f#wi 

[Translation begins: 

So, I have come to you for a short while. I have been around in my district, 
making enquiries with the farmers to see how they are faring, trying to inform 
them of the big things that are taking place in the country, because since we 
attained swaraj, our chief task has been to see that the country rises, poverty is 
removed. 

Big things have been done in these ten years, big things, and they have 
benefitted the farmers too, still we especially desire that the villages and farmers 
develop, advance, and rise. So, how is this to be done? Nobody can just come 
from outside and develop you? Nor can some of you go to the officials. It 
happens with one’s own strength and hard work. We earned swaraj with our 
own hard work, with our unity, by working together. So, the great thing before 
us is that we produce more from our fields and factories, because there is only 
one way of removing our poverty and that is to produce more. This benefits us 
and the whole country. And there is no doubt that you can produce, because 
wherever I went in the districts of Allahabad, I gave away prizes to farmers 
who produced well. These people grew forty-five to fifty maunds of wheat in 
one acre. Now, guess, how much do we produce generally? Ten or twelve, or 
maybe fifteen maunds. In place of that they have produced fifty maunds. Those 
farmers are the same people as you. They have no large machines. They worked 
hard with their own hands, nurtured the earth, they grew forty five or fifty 
maunds. So, everyone can do this. If they use their intelligence, understand and 
sow good seeds, use the right manure, dig a little more, if the ploughs are right, 
these are little things. So, if you and I begin to grow twice the amount of what 
we do, leave aside fifty maunds, if only ten maunds are increased to twenty, the 
condition of the country will change. Then we can advance with great speed 
and this will especially change the conditions of the farmers. The country will 
change and so will the farmers. 

Besides, we have to build large factories where all will work, your children 
should work, also cultivate. In your villages there should be small factories. 
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village industries. With all these things working together the country will advance 
in all directions. So, you must understand this task, you must perform this task. 
It can hardly be done by a government order? For this, on the one hand the 
village panchayats should be strong and on the other there should be 
cooperatives. Cooperatives...! do not know, whether you have understood or 
not? The cooperatives which have been here till now have only been here to 
lend money, to advance loans to the farmers. Those cooperatives are few now, 
there should be more. And many more you should form. At least you should 
begin, and then the task of making it final should be of others. If all the village 
panchayats in your area raise this matter, the work can be done quickly. If you 
keep waiting for some big government officials, engineers to come, then it 
takes many days and you have to keep waiting. Those who want to do the work 
on their own can very well do it, one does not have to wait for an officer or 
engineer from outside. Whosoever wants the job himself can do it. And this is 
the way we want to do things. This is one thing I wish to say to you, specially to 
the farmers. For the whole country there is much to say, because there is a 
ferment in the entire country, because we all want to move ahead at full speed. 
And thus, with an improvement in the condition of the masses, the strength of 
the country grows. And the better it is the more we move ahead. 

So, I desire that in our Allahabad district you pay great attention to these 
matters, build your own organisation, and strengthen your village panchayats 
and these cooperatives. In this you will be instructed. And we will also take and 
train your panchs and sarpanchs for five or ten days. But these things must 
happen at the earliest, and this is not the task of men alone, it is a task for the 
women too, for our sisters. They too, should take a full share of these matters. 
This year the crop has been good after a long time, and its being good is a sign 
of our moving ahead. We should benefit from this. Now, we should not be 
stuck that if at some time the crop is bad, we are not able to do anything. This 
is not right. 

Well, this is all. Thank you for the manpatra I received from the mandals. 
Now, these Congress mandals, there is big responsibility on them, because the 
panchs and sarpanchs of the mandals, they are the leaders of the area. So they 
have to drive it forward, they must take the responsibility and see how to move 
ahead, how to form cooperatives, and which people in the village are doing 
good work, are growing more. They should work with them. They should do 
all with them. So now I move ahead. Thank you. Jai Hind! 

Say with me, Jai Hind! 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Again, Jai Hind! Once again, Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 
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(ii) Madras State 

7. To Children: On Nature and Friendship 40 

GUINDY DEER PARK 
CHILDREN'S CORNER OPENED 


Madras, April 15. 

Mr. Nehru declared open last evening the Children’s Comer in the Guindy 
Deer Park behind the Gandhi Mandap. Thousands of children from city schools 
attended the function and cheered the Prime Minister on his arrival. 

The children’s park has been developed over an area of 14 acres by the 
Forest Department at a cost of Rs. 55.000. Work on the scheme started early 
this year in accordance with the wish expressed by the Prime Minister. An 
attractive garden has been laid. The park will provide an abiding interest in 
nature study for children. Under the shade of a big banyan tree, there is an open 
theatre. Birds will be reared by the setting up of two aviaries. The aim is to 
develop the comer and the park around the Gandhi Mandap “in the manner of 
and yet somewhat differently to what has been done in Uttar Pradesh at the site 
sacred to the memory of the Buddha in Samath near Banaras.” 

Mr. Nehru accompanied by the Governor, Mr. Bisnuram Medhi, arrived at 
the park after visiting the riding school. The members of the advisory committee 
on the development of the Guindy Park were introduced to him by Mr. M. 
Bhaktavatsalam, Home Minister. Seva Samajam boys and girls lined the route 
and the mobile playground band was in attendance. The PM was greeted by an 
elephant calf “Kamaia”. On arrival at the open air theatre he was garlanded and 
presented with bouquets by a number of little children. One blind child said a 
prayer in English which was followed by a song in Tamil by two girls. 

Mr. Bhaktavatsalam expressed his happiness at the presence of Mr. Nehru 
in the midst of children on the Tamil New Year Day which was a new year day 
for their Governor also. The children’s park which had come up in connection 
with the centenary celebration of the Madras Forest Department had been 
dedicated to the benefit of the children of Madras and they were indebted to the 
Governor for placing a substantial portion of the Government Estate for 
providing this amenity. Deer roamed about the park and even went into the 


40. Report of speech at the Children’s Comer, Guindy Deer Park, Madras, 14 April 1959. 
From The Hindu, 16 April 1959. 
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compound of Raj Bhavan. He was sure that children would enjoy nature of the 
park. 

Baby Renuka Choudhary, niece of the Governor, requested the Prime 
Minister to declare open the Park. 

ADVICE TO CHILDREN 

Mr. Nehru said that he was very fortunate in coming to Madras on a very 
auspicious day, the Tamil New Year Day. It was a good beginning. On the way 
he was taken to the Riding School for children and he rode there on a horse 
with other children. When he went round and saw parts of the beautiful Park, 
the trees, the animals and above all so many bright and lovely children, he 
considered that it was a piece of good fortune for him. He hoped that children 
would visit the Park and make friends with the trees, flowers, animals and 
birds, because they should be friendly with all of them. They should learn to be 
friendly with everybody. It was nice to have friends. “I like riding/’ Mr. Nehru 
said, "but what I like more is to be friendly with horses. When both the rider 
and the horse are friends, you get on well together. It is not good riding if you 
are afraid of the horse or the horse is afraid of you. Then it is not good.” So also 
in the garden wherever they went, children should make friends with trees and 
flowers. There were so many things for children to know about the big world. 
When people grew up, they got busy with all kinds of things which were not 
important. It was far more important to know trees and flowers than to do many 
things which grown-ups did. Trees and flowers would not say nasty things to 
them. They should know the birds and recognise them and their singing. Of 
course, there were so many other things. If they looked at the sky at night they 
would see stars. They should be able to recognise them. They would become 
friends. There were so many friends in the world and yet people were silly 
enough to quarrel and be nasty to each other. Sometimes children were nasty to 
each other. There were foolish children. The little Park is going to be a delightful 
place for children to meet, play and make friends. Mr. Nehru congratulated 
those who made the park and gave it to children. 

Mr. PP.I. Vaidyanathan, Food and Agriculture Secretary to Madras 
Government, proposed a vote of thanks. 
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8. At Marina Beach: Public Meeting 41 

Friends and comrades. 

As you have been told just now, we meet on an auspicious day for auspicious 
work and I should like to congratulate you all and to give you my good wishes 
for the New Year that is beginning today . 42 Arriving here today I had the best of 
New Year gifts given to me. That was a party of the children of Madras gathered 
together for the inauguration of the children’s park at Guindy. 

We have met here today for a specific purpose, that is, the unveiling of the 
statue of Mahatmaji. 4 ’ I have been generally opposed to the idea of putting up 
Gandhiji’s statues and busts for two or three reasons. One is, that I had a feeling 
in my mind that it was impossible to do justice to him in something of stone or 
marble, how to bring that vibrant personality, to put it in shape in a statue. Then 
there was the other objection that mostly where such statues have been put up 
they are bad, very very bad. with no trace of artistic merit in them, just something 



(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY , 19 APRIL 1959) 


41. Speech at the unveiling of Mahatma Gandhi’s statue, Madras, 14April 1959. AIR tapes 
NMML. 

Nehru was on a three-day tour of the three districts of Madurai, Ramnad 
(Ramanathapuram) and Tirunelveli. 

42. The Tamil new year. 

43. The statue, installed on the Marina Beach opposite the office of the Inspector-General of 
Police, had been cast by Debi Prasad Roy Chowdhury. Nehru had earlier visited his 
studio in Chromepet to select a model for installation at Indian embassies. 
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carved out which might possibly distantly resemble him. a lifeless piece of 
stone, and it seemed to me an insult to the memory of our great leader, for him 
to be represented in that way. But our people are fond of statues and idols to 
worship. For them they symbolise an idea and they do not pay too much attention 
to the form that that idea takes. So, if for these reasons I have not liked the idea 
of statues of Gandhiji being put up, although, I might add, in spite of my dislike 
of this. I have occasionally helped, assisted in unveiling such statues. 

But, on further consideration I changed my mind. I changed it, subject 
always, of course, to the statue being a work of art and not just a lump of stone 
or marble. Subject to that I changed my mind, and I changed it because I found 
myself being affected, influenced by some of the statues or pictures that I saw. 

I had a surge of emotion when I saw them and they brought numerous pictures 
to my mind and they made me feel very humble, and I wondered how far those 
of us of our generation had kept to the right path since our great leader had 
passed. And, if I felt that way I thought that others might also feel that way and 
many others who had never seen him, or succeeding generations even, and it 
was well that they should be reminded of him and should think about him, even 
though they had not heard his voice or seen his frail figure. Therefore, I came 
to the conclusion that it was good to have his likeness in stone or marble, not 
likeness of face only but something symbolic of what he was, this eternal striver 
after truth on his eternal journey for the Indian people. And if that statue brings 
out that essence of this man, then it was a good thing for India to be constantly 
reminded of it and to be pulled up when we fall by the wayside or forget the 
great truths for which he stood. 

So I am glad to be here to unveil this statue, and I know that it is a good 
statue, although I have not unveiled it yet, because I have seen models of it, I 
have seen something like it in Calcutta, and I suppose something like it in a 
different composition will be put up in Delhi. The artist sculptor, Mr. Roy 
Chowdhury , 44 is a man of genius and he has brought into this work of his 
something of a glimpse of what Gandhiji was, that eternal pilgrim striding 
forward with his staff, ever walking, ever going forward in his loin cloth 
representing the millions of India, and a phrase came into my mind which he 


44. Debi Prasad Roy Chowdhury, (1899-1975); sculptor and painter; Principal, College of 
Arts and Crafts, Madras, 1929-57; Chairman, Lalit Kala Akademi, 1953-60; Director 
and President, Art Seminar of UNESCO, Tokyo, 1955; executed large compositions in 
bronze, including Martyrs' Memorial in Patna, Triumph of Labour in Madras and Delhi, 
Mahatma Gandhi in Madras and Calcutta. Rhythm at The National Museum, New Delhi; 
author of books on art. 
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used long long ago — I think it was in 1920, at the beginning of the non- 
cooperation movement. Our great poet, Rabindranath Tagore had expressed 
some doubts about that movement and something that might narrow us, and 
then Gandhiji replied to that in friendly and respectful language, and that article 
of his that came out then, addressed to the great sentinel, that is Tagore, had 
something which pieces of intuitive writing have. 45 And in that article he told 
the world what he had always in mind and for what he was working. He was 
working for the freedom of India, the independence of India, the betterment of 
all the people of India and all that, of course, but above all, he was working for 
the millions of India, he reminded poet Tagore, these millions for whom life is 
an eternal vigil or an eternal trance in their poverty. That was the constant 
picture before his mind of our millions, almost in a trance, working, going 
through life somehow or other, and he wanted to lift them out of that trough. 
And therefore, I think when I think of him, while many many pictures come to 
my mind, many thoughts, many sayings of his, the picture that comes most 
often to my mind, and even before I have seen this statue or its model, was 
Gandhiji, staff in hand, walking on. And I am glad that that has been chosen for 
the statue here so that we may remember always this great pilgrim of humanity 
and of India, and may remember always for what he strove and what his 
objective, his journey and pilgrimage were aimed at, for the millions of India 
who had been in a trance almost, of poverty for ages past, and for whom it has 
been our privilege to labour. So, it is an honour to me that you have invited me 
to unveil this picture and I shall do so. 

And, as I do so, my heart will be a little heavy within me because pictures 
crowd in upon me of the past and the present and I wonder about the future. 
But now that I have come here before you I should like to speak about some 
other matters too, matters of moment for you and me and all of us, matters of 
moment, I take it, for him whose statue we unveil today, even though we only 
have a statue with us and not him in the living flesh. For, whatever we do, 
whether we call it our five year plan or some development scheme or other, 
unless, somehow, it fits in with that major concept of his, of how to raise these 
millions at their eternal vigil and their eternal trance. Our labours are superficial 
and do not touch the core of the problem of India. 


45 . For details, see D. G Tendulkar, Mahatama , Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
(Bombay: published by Vithalbhai K. Jhaveri & D.G Tendulkar, 1951) Volume Two 
1920-1929, pp. 59-62; and Gandhi’s reply, “The Poet's Anxiety,” in The Collected Works 
of Mahatma Gandhi (New Delhi: GOI, Publications Divisions, 1966), Volume 20 (April- 
August 1921), pp. 161-164. 
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In these last twelve or thirteen years that we have had to carry this 
tremendous burden of India, of the governance of India, the test should be — 
and I for one want to abide by that test — how the millions of India fared during 
this period. Have we done anything which has lifted them or which will lift 
them, which has brought a little hope into their eyes, which has raised them, 
raised their stature somewhat? It may be, of course, that in works of great 
national undertaking it takes time for results to come. But have we laid the 
foundations deeply or not? There are many critics of our activities in India, and 
it is a good thing to have critics, because the best of us are apt to look at things 
in a limited way if there are no critics and no sentinels to put them right. We 
should never, therefore, be angry with our critics. We should only be angry 
with ourselves if we do not come up to the standard we aim at. Therefore, I am 
not complaining of criticism. I welcome it. The problems we have to face are 
tremendous. No single man, however able he may be, can shoulder this burden, 
and if at any time those of us who happen to be connected with the government, 
either at the Centre or in the States, imagine that they are super men and that 
they need not consult others, then they have failed. It is with this spirit I wish to 
approach this question. Of course, I fail often enough, I make mistakes, I say 
foolish things and all that, but I hope everything will be forgiven me if I am 
right and if I try to think right, and I endeavour to do so. 

Looking at it from this point of view, what is our essential problem in 
India? We have, since we became independent, got entangled in external affairs, 
as every independent country must. We cannot ignore external affairs. We cannot 
ignore the question of war and peace in the world. We cannot isolate ourselves 
from the world. We have followed a policy there, a policy which is one of non- 
alignment. Some people, not understanding that word, call it a neutral policy. 
That of course is not a right description. It is a policy of non-alignments which 
means not going in for military alliances and the like; it means coming to 
decisions on each subject as we think right and not because we are pushed in 
this or that direction because of alliances or because of pressures from other 
countries; it means trying to be friendly with all countries; it does not mean that 
we should forget the truth or not give expression to the truth when that is 
necessary, even though that expression of the truth in us may sometimes not be 
to the liking of other people. We try to follow that policy. We have made mistakes, 
of course, but essentially we have followed it and it is for you and for others to 
judge how far we have succeeded or not. Because basically that was the thinking 
and policy which we had pursued long before Independence, it was not a new 
decision that we took when Independence came, and it fitted in with all our 
thinking, with, in so far as anything can fit in, our inner domestic approach. 

What is that policy, if I may explain it again? To adhere to what you consider 
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right, subject always to all kinds of considerations, because there is no such 
thing as an isolated opinion today and a prophet holding forth to the rest of the 
world. We are no prophets, we are small fry, small folks making mistakes, and 
even so, even if we were prophets, which we are not, we would not be Prime 
Ministers and Ministers in a democratic government trying to carry out the 
people's will. But there is one basic thing, which 1 think you may say we have 
leamt from Gandhiji, and that is, not to set about cursing and blaming others, 
other countries. We differ from them and we sometimes give expression to our 
difference by our policies, but always, 1 hope, in a friendly way, without 
condemning, without cursing. The difference of opinion is there because we 
live in a terribly difficult world where passions are being roused and cold war 
rages, and with the cold war and these passions if you want to seek a solution, 
surely you do not seek it by increasing the pace of the cold war, surely not by 
cursing and fuming at others. By that you only raise passions all the more and 
the chance of a settlement becomes less and less. Therefore, we have avoided 
that. And we have been blamed, “Oh! The Government of India is afraid, it 
dare not express its opinion, and whether it is Hungary or whether it is this or 
that, it dare not do so.” Maybe we may have erred. I do not say we have not. 
But let this be remembered, that unless in a moment of temper, in a moment I 
lose my temper or we as a community, as a group, as a nation, lose our temper, 
as anyone can do. But our deliberate policy is not to lose our temper with other 
countries, not to be offensive even though we disagree, and try to be friendly to 
them and try to induce them, to win them over by our friendliness, or at any 
rate, to reduce their opposition or hostility. 

Today, we have our neighbour country Pakistan, with all the terrible history 
of these past twelve years and more. Still we have continued to try to be friendly. 
It has been difficult, I can tell you, and we have been accused of appeasement 
and the like. But I do believe that is the only possible policy, keeping in view 
always India’s interests, India’s security, because we cannot discard them. But 
apart from that, always to think, to aim at future accord. Now the other day, 
three — is it four days ago — you read, you must have read and heard about the 
shooting down of one of our military aircraft in Pakistan’s territory. 46 1 am not 
going into the merits of it. They will be seen to later and inquired into. The two, 
the pilot and the navigator of that aircraft fortunately escaped with their lives 
but one of them was badly hurt, the other is also hurt, and both, as you can well 
imagine, have had a terrible shock, physical and mental. We are leaving them 


46 . An Indian Air Force Canberra jet aircraft was shot down by the Pakistan Air Force near 
Gujarkhan, thirty miles from Rawalpindi, on 10 April 1959. 
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to rest, to recover, and when they recover, no doubt, we shall get to know 
something from them as to how this happened. So, I am not going into the 
facts. But what I am drawing your attention to is this, that so far as I know, for 
the first time, not only between India and Pakistan but in the wide world, except 
with one exception, which I shall tell you about, for the first time an incident of 
an aircraft from a friendly country being shot down has taken place. And I say, 
even if our pilot and others erred — and remember it is admitted that it was an 
unarmed aircraft, it was not armed — suppose they erred, suppose they acted 
foolishly, whatever it was, still that fact remains that an unarmed aircraft from 
a friendly country was shot down; and I say this kind of thing has not happened 
anywhere else in peace time except between that terrible frontier of the Soviet 
Union and the Western countries, that area, where sometimes such aircraft have 
been shot down. So, it is a very deplorable thing that has happened. Nevertheless, 
we have kept our tempers, we have tried not to lose them, because it is not the 
fault of the Pakistani people, but it shows how many of the officials or men in 
the air force or the military people have their fingers constantly on the triggers. 
Whether it is in the eastern border, western border, or now this deplorable 
incident of a shooting down on our border; we have to face these things and we 
have to keep all this in view, you and I, even when we think of our own problems. 

Take another, major happening in recent weeks, that is, the developments 
in Tibet. You know that the Dalai Lama with his party reached Indian territory 
a few days ago and we gladly offered him asylum and treated him with the 
respect that he deserves. We have not and I do not propose now to discuss this 
complicated question of Tibet because, as I said in Delhi, there are certain 
factors in regard to it, there are three factors especially which we have to bear 
in mind. We as a Government have to bear in mind always the security of India. 
I do not mean to say that that security is challenged now or there is immediate 
danger to it, not that. But we have to bear in mind with every step today what 
effect it will have the day after tomorrow or next year or the year after. We have 
to bear in mind our basic policy of friendship with other countries and with our 
neighbour country of China. And we have to bear in mind, indeed, whether we 
bear in mind or not it fills us, our sympathy for the Tibetan people, not an 
empty sentiment, it is deep down in us. We had hoped that this problem of 
Tibet would be solved on the lines laid down in the various treaties, etc., that is 
to say, the suzerainty or sovereignty, call it what you will, of the Chinese State 
and the full autonomy of the Tibetan people. I could not imagine any feasible 
or practical or happy solution without that autonomy of the Tibetan people. It is 
well known and accepted by the Chinese Government and people that the 
Tibetans are not Chinese. The Chinese people are called the “Han” people, the 
people of the “Han’ race. Tibetans are Tibetans. They may form a single State. 
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And in the course of the last few hundred years there has been conflict and 
often China has been overlord and sometimes not. We need not go into past 
history. We accepted China’s overlordship in continuation of past events and 
we stand by it. But I do earnestly hope that the Tibetan people will maintain 
and be able to enjoy their autonomy and not be oppressed and suppressed by 
others, and that sooner or later some such settlement will be arrived at. 

I refer to these two matters not because I want to talk to you about external 
affairs, but just to remind you that we can never become isolated and think only 
of the problems of our country because what happens in the rest of the world 
impinges upon us all the time, it hits us in the eye, it affects our interests. Of 
course, if there is a big war, we, like every other country, will be affected. And 
even otherwise, the crises of the world affect us. Therefore, we have to keep 
them in mind. But ultimately the basic problems for us are domestic problems, 
national problems; those national problems are many and varied, but again, 
essentially that national problem becomes an economic problem, a problem of 
economic growth, how to raise our people from this morass of poverty and 
unemployment. 

Now, I talk about economic growth and I propose to say something about 
this, but do not imagine that I do not attach importance to other values in life, 
moral, spiritual, ethical, etc. I attach the greatest importance to them. But I do 
think that even moral and spiritual and ethical values have no meaning to a 
starving man or a starving nation and it is an insult to him to go and tell him to 
live on spirituality when we cannot give him food or clothing or the necessities 
of life. Therefore, certainly you must have moral and ethical values and spiritual 
values because without that life becomes rather barren, empty; and especially 
in India and specially after Gandhiji, for us to forget those moral and ethical 
values would be a disaster and a tragedy. Nevertheless, we as a government 
have largely to function on the economic plane and we have to think of how to 
raise the economic condition of the Indian people, keeping in view the other 
values also. What are we to do about it? 

A very eminent leader of India whom we have honoured and respected for 
generations, Sri Rajagopalachari , 47 has been writing sometimes showing 
displeasure at our policies . 48 Anything that Rajaji says has always merited 
consideration and respectful attention, and in the past thirty, forty years that I 

47. C. Rajagopalachari, Congress Chief Minister of Madras State, 1952-54; founded 
Swatantra Party in 1959. 

48. Rajagopalachari regularly published articles attacking state trading in foodgrains, land 
ceilings, and cooperation. These appeared in Swarajya , the Hindu, the Indian Express 
and the Hindustan Times. 
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have known him, even when on many occasions we differed, rather radically, 
and there were several such occasions in Congress history, still we paid great 
attention to what he said, listened to it, tried to understand it, and only when we 
could not quite agree with him, did we part company. I am not entering here 
into an argument about these matters. I only referred to Rajaji because I respect 
him and have affection for him and I do not propose here or at any other place 
to have a polemical argument with him. I can assure you that what he says will 
always command our respectful attention. But may I perhaps venture to say 
one word to him with great respect, and that is, a little charity sometimes in his 
thinking may not be out of place. We may err often, we are not wise as he is, we 
may have other faults, but at least let us not, I hope, in his mind be charged with 
a lack of good faith. 

Now what is the problem in India? Economic problems, raising the 
economic level of Indian humanity, raising the level of that peasant as of all 
others. How do we do it? We talk about socialism and at the Avadi Session we 
formally adopted socialism . 49 Nevertheless, we did not even then precisely define 
socialism although the broad objectives are clear enough. Some people accused 
us, “Oh! You want to leave it vague.” My reply was, “Yes, very deliberately, 
thinkingly and consciously we have refused to define it accurately because we 
do not want to be doctrinaire, we do not want to be rigid.” We want to learn by 
our own mistakes; we have certain broad objectives in view; we want to raise 
the standards of living of our people; we want to bring about, progressively 
greater equality and opportunity in our people; we want to reduce the differences 
among various classes of our people; we want, ultimately, to aim, broadly 
speaking, at a classless society. All that we want to aim at. How we are to do it 
we have to work out. Therefore, we do not wish to be too rigid or doctrinaire. 
So we proceeded. 

Now, forget the word socialism or any other ism. What is the problem? 
Again I repeat, raising the level of our people. How do we do it? By increasing 
the production, the productive capacity of our people. There is no other way. 
Obviously, we cannot live on the charity of others. We may get help from others, 
we may get loans and credits from others which we have to pay back, but we 
have to live on our own productive capacity and we have to raise our level of 
living by raising that productive capacity. There is no other way. There is, of 
course, the other thing attached to it, that on the side of distribution there should 
be progressive equality, there should be justice, but the basic thing is production 
with equitable distribution gradually coming in. 


49. In 1955. See SWJN/SS/27/pp. 255-298. 
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How do we raise our productive capacity? I should think that any person, I 
say so with respect, any thinking person will agree, whatever his views may be 
generally about capitalism or socialism or other isms, that in the conditions in 
India at present the capitalist method or the laissez faire method is an impossible 
method if we want any progress. And I say this not as a person believing in the 
socialist ways, objectives and methods but even apart from that. The capitalist 
method may, let us admit, be suitable for some countries in some periods but in 
the conditions in India today we just cannot make any adequate progress along 
the lines we are thinking by taking a laissez faire attitude which really has 
ceased to function in most countries, or by what is called free enterprise in all 
its glory. I cannot enter into the details, but I do submit that there is no such 
thing as this type of free enterprise in all its glory even in the home, central 
home of it today. That is, even there it is limited and constrained even though it 
is the dominating feature of society. But in a country like India, struggling 
against poverty and a population growing up, any attempt of that kind of growth 
may lead, no doubts will lead to more production in individual factories, 
individual odd places — may be the total for India may be quite substantial — 
but it may well be the wrong type of production, wrongly distributed, making 
the poor poorer perhaps, and making the distance between the classes and 
between the rich and the poor far greater. If we want to progress and our 
resources are limited, we have to husband those resources. We cannot allow 
those resources to be utilised by every individual, good individual I say, every 
individual who is thinking solely in terms of private profit. If the resources of 
India were spent in that way, I do not blame the individual, but that system will 
not lead to any kind of organised, sustained national growth. As it is, we have 
to husband our resources. We have to plan, in other words. We cannot leave to 
chance what is done. 

So, we come to planning, and planning has been, I take it, more or less 
accepted by almost every person in India. If we plan, how do we plan? We are 
thinking of the Third Five Year Plan: the Third Five Year Plan which will begin 
two years hence. Who do we plan for? Vaguely, for India. Yes, of course! It is 
not good enough. We plan for the people who live in India, the population of 
India. What then is the population of India? What will it be at the end of the 
Third Five Year Plan for which we are planning? I do not know. Some people 
say it will be four hundred and fifty million, because it is growing fast. Therefore, 
we have to plan, let us say, for four hundred and fifty million people, food for 
four hundred and fifty million people, clothing for them and housing for them, 
education for them, health for them, work for them and all that and so many 
other things. How do we do it? Well, we have to plan for food — agricultural 
planning — we have to plan for industry, and the two, of course, overlap 
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somewhat. There is the production of food, which is the very first question, 
without which we cannot do anything, without which we cannot have 
industrialisation or industry. And today, or yesterday, we go on importing food 
from abroad because of bad seasons and because of other things. That is a 
situation that cannot be tolerated. You will have to wipe out all idea of progress 
of India, of industrialisation of India if you cannot have adequate food produced 
in India, and more than adequate, adequate even to meet disasters and droughts 
and floods and all that. That becomes a basic question. And yet, with all the 
progress you might make in agriculture, and which we will, I hope, you will 
not put an end to the poverty of India without industrialisation. And when I talk 
of industrialisation I mean all kinds of industry, big industry, middle industry, 
small industry, cottage industry, all that is under industrialisation and all fit in. 
There is no question of conflict between them. If you have got to industrialise 
India, how do you do it? There are certain basic things that you want, power, 
iron and steel. You cannot build up industries today without power and steel. 
You want both of them. In fact, you can judge of a country’s position in the 
world just by knowing how much steel it produces, how much power it 
consumes. You need not know anything else. You will be able to say roughly 
what that country is doing. So, we have to organise our power, produce it and 
produce our steel, and further we have to produce machines. Remember, 
industrialisation does not mean getting an odd machine from Germany or 
America or Russia. It means producing the machine here; that is, we must have 
machine-building plants, that is, we must have plants which will build, let us 
say, iron and steel plants. This becomes basic. Power, iron and steel, big machine 
building. Of course, there are so many other things. There is the chemical 
industry and there is the huge river valley schemes for agriculture and for power 
and so on. But these are basic. You cannot industrialise unless you build these 
things from below. 

Now, this heavy industry business and all that consumes enormous quantities 
of money and does not yield a result till several years later it is ready to work; 
then of course, it yields results. We go on building our four iron and steel 
plants, pouring in hundreds of crores into them with practically no dividend. 
But as after a year or so they begin to yield dividends, then we profit. We pour 
in hundreds of crores into river valley schemes, Bhakra-Nangal and this and 
that. No results, no dividends for years. Then, when they produce dividends, 
agriculture flourishes, hydro-electric power comes to us and then for generations 
we profit by it. So that the initial stage of building the foundations is an inevitable 
stage. If you skip it you never get going. You can put up odd factories in Madras 
or Bombay or Calcutta or anywhere getting the machines from other countries, 
and they will do some little good but precious little good. Every little part has 
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to come from some other country. You must build from below heavy industry, 
power, steel and some other things. That is the only way of thinking. 

Then, think a little on some other lines. What is the test of our progress? 
Some kind of addition, annual addition to our wealth. What should it be? It 
should be more than is required for the growing population, surely. Now our 
population is growing at a faster rate than it used to. Why? Not because of 
more births but because of less of deaths, because our health standards have 
gone up, because some diseases like malaria have been largely rooted out, 
because people’s average expectation of life has gone up, a good thing, a very 
good thing. But the result is that more people survive and our population goes 
up more and more. Previously, the rate of growth of the population was roughly 
one and a half per cent per by annum. Now it is two, and some people say as 
health standards go up it will be two and a half per cent later. Now all this, in a 
huge country like India, makes a tremendous difference. It means, maybe, fifty 
million people more to feed in a five year plan period, at the end of that. It 
means the necessity of far more food production, far more clothing, far more 
housing, far more schools. You see how it affects your life. Therefore, it is of 
importance and great importance that we should think of methods of family 
planning and family limitation. We are thinking of that and wherever we have 
reached people have responded to it. What does this mean? It does not mean of 
course, it is quite absurd and quite wrong to deny the joys of parenthood, not at 
all; it is only to avoid too large families which become a burden not only to the 
poor mother, of course, who carries the greatest burden, but to the whole family. 
But that apart, now the population is growing, let us say, at two per cent per 
annum. Now any addition to the national income at two per cent per annum 
w ill just be enough to cover the additional growth in population and you will 
remain where you are. Having worked hard and increased your national wealth 
by two per cent you remain where you are, that is, in the same state of poverty, 
etc., perhaps worse, perhaps more unemployment and all that. Therefore, we 
must produce more than two per cent. Indeed, much more than two per cent; 
because two things are required, one is, slightly at least, to better the lot of our 
people, give them some slightly better condition of living, and secondly, and 
most important of all, money which you can invest for future advance, some 
kind of surplus for investment for future advance. In fact, a country’s speed of 
growth is measured by how much it can invest in future advance, the surplus, 
the surplus that is left over after your consumption. You see there are three 
things to be provided for. First, the additional population that leaves you where 
you are; secondly, some benefit to the people; and thirdly and most important 
of all, to have a surplus for investment for the future, because otherwise we do 
not go ahead. All this programme of industrialisation depends upon that surplus. 
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If you do not have it you do not do it. So that we arrive at a figure, let us say that 
we must advance at least, our national income, at least six per cent per annum. 
It is not a very big figure, it is a substantial figure but not a very big figure. If 
you do more, well and good. Of course, in an underdeveloped country, it is 
difficult to find surpluses because by the very definition of an underdeveloped 
country, the country is poor, the country’s standards are low, therefore surpluses 
are lacking. That is the basic difficulty of an underdeveloped country. But it 
has to, nevertheless, find that surplus, otherwise it cannot develop. And so, it 
has to go through very painful processes of finding that surplus just at a time 
when it hoped to have the benefits, well, of higher standards. Swaraj comes to 
us and puts us this terrible question. Everybody in India wants and hopes that, 
now that swaraj has come, ah! we shall have the good things of life more and 
more; but the very first thing they have is to decide, that in order to progress 
and in order to have the good things of life, they have to save, they have to live 
a life of relative austerity, they have to produce surpluses. You see this 
contradiction, basic contradiction. There it is, one has to face it. It is not an 
easy way, even for an individual, much less for a nation. One has to face it. 
Anything worthwhile is difficult of achievement. Otherwise, of course, they 
will easily get it. So we have to plan carefully, thinking how to provide for the 
additional population and enough, over that, for the surplus for investment 
plus something for the people. When I say something for the people, leave out 
the question of salaries and wages. A government has to provide and must 
provide education on a wide scale because, both, education is good and because 
education is the base of agricultural and industrial progress. Education is a 
costly business, very costly. It has to provide health services, it has to provide 
so many other things which previously were not considered so necessary. Now, 
all this eats into your surplus and yet you must have a surplus, otherwise you do 
not go ahead. One must realise this problem. Therefore, the rate of production 
must be at least six per cent in order to enable you to do all this, and if you can 
do more, well and good. 

This is the basic problem which the Planning Commission has to face, and 
government and people generally. Let it be understood. It is not enough to say, 
to criticise us that you are going in the wrong way or you are going too fast or 
let there be brakes and checks, otherwise you will break your neck, it may be 
so, of course, but it is not enough to say that. Let us analyse the problem, what 
it is and try to find ways out. I do not lay great claim, and I am quite honest with 
you, to any brilliance in understanding of economic matters and the like. I am 
humble enough in that matter. What I understand well, when I think I understand 
something, I put across my viewpoint; when I understand less, I listen to others. 
I hope I am intelligent enough to understand others. Anyhow, here is this terrific 
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problem and I do not think any man in India, however brilliant he may be, can 
answer by his own unaided intellect this question. Why do I say so? Because, 
the question is not a purely economic question. May be a brilliant economist, 
normally economists of course are very muddle-headed, but let us say a brilliant 
economist can find a remedy. But it is not the economist alone; ultimately the 
answer has to come from the 400 million people of India by their labour, by the 
amount of time and energy that they can put into a job. That will be the answer, 
not some paper figure of an economist. Who dare say how much work four 
hundred million people of India will put in? You can guess, you can make some 
estimate but you cannot be certain on an uncertain factor and the poor economist 
who deals with statistics cannot give any answer to what the millions of India 
may or may not do. Perhaps a competent politician, using the word in a good 
sense, perhaps he might have better judgment of the response of the people. So 
that you have to consider this problem from the numerous angles and points of 
view, not purely intellectually, though intellect is essential, but emotionally; 
what you can do, what others can do, what you can make others do, what results 
can be obtained by their working separately, by their working together and all 
that. And then you have to sit down and plan. 

Planning today has advanced so much in theory that you can, without too 
much difficulty, making some assumptions of course, plan the growth of a nation. 
Plan it in this sense. How? So much agricultural growth: agricultural growth 
requires various things, irrigation, good seeds, good fertilisers and so on and so 
forth, you plan for this. All right, produce the seeds, produce the fertilisers, 
produce the water by irrigation and other things. Industry: well, you want basic 
industries, iron and steel plant, machine-making industry, out of that comes the 
small industries, for that you want transport, so many railways, so many roads, 
you want motive power, so that in that theoretical way you can plan very easily. 
Of course, putting it, giving a practical shape to it is very difficult specially if 
you aim high, and we dare not aim low. We dare not aim low, not because I 
want to go ahead but because I am pursued, not pursued by the theories but 
pursued by the growing population of India, by these vast millions, all of us are 
pursued by them, pursued by the problem there is. Therefore, one cannot apply 
brakes and checks and this and that hoping that everything will come out, when 
you know definitely that in five years time you will have to feed fifty million 
people more than you are doing today. Well, it is a fact, the fifty million may be 
forty, may be sixty, but broadly speaking, it is fifty. When you know that, you 
cannot sit down and wait for things to happen; you have to meet that situation. 
Therefore, it is not a question of going fast or slow; it is not a question of 
brakes and checks; it is a question of evolving with the resources at our disposal, 
with the human energy, human ability at our disposal, evolving a plan of action 
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to meet this terrific problem. There will be uncertain factors in it of course, but 
you have to evolve it, and in evolving it you have to give fair consideration to 
what you can do what you cannot do. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari has stated that parties in India, the Congress as well 
as other parties, have ceased to think in a practical way of these problems. 
They are only engaged in vote catching, that is, in putting forward things which 
they think will get them votes. He is perfectly right in saying that in the modem 
idea of parliamentary institutions and democratic institutions people do care 
for votes. It is obvious. But, for a government to make wild promises is the 
surest way of that government signing its own doom, because it will have to 
fulfil the promises. Those who are not in the government may take the risk of 
wild promises; those who are in the government dare not do so because those 
promises will pursue them and overwhelm them if they cannot keep them up. 
But, apart from that, I want you to consider. I do not know, any one of you or 
even Mr. Rajagopalachari, who ought to know it better, thinks that all these 
wonderful plans come out of my head, if I may give an example from Greek 
mythology, of Minerva coming out of the head of Jupiter, as if they come out, 
the five year plan comes out of my head, or resolutions. Congress resolutions 
come out of my head. He knows that I am not such a brilliant person, I am 
rather an ordinary person with certain well defined capacity, with certain well 
defined energy and with fortunately a good deal of health about me so I can 
throw myself about. But still, you see how we proceed in this matter. Whether 
we are right or wrong is quite a different matter. But the amount of thinking the 

amount of consultation, checks and counter-checks about any plan are so big 

Here we are, thinking nearly three years ahead of the Third Five Year Plan, and 
the number of meetings, consultations, papers, etc., that are prepared is 
something terrific, not only in the Planning Commission, not only in the 
Government of India, not only in the State Governments, but at all kinds of 
levels. We have numerous seminars discussing it, we have the economists 
discussing it, the engineers discussing it, the scientists discussing it, the 
educationists discussing it, not only the different parts of the problem but the 
whole in so far as they are affected. We go down to the universities; we have 
got university forums, discussing, planning and these problems, and we want 
our panchayats, even down below, to discuss it and we want our community 
development centres, blocks to discuss it. We want this matter to be discussed 
by the millions and millions of India and then, of course, the parties to discuss 
it. The Congress certainly discusses it and sometimes takes a lead in discussions, 
just as it did in its recent resolutions. It had its sub-committees pouring over 
matters for months and weeks, then putting forward resolutions which are 
discussed. So it is amazing, the amount of consultation and discussion that 
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takes place. What the result is, may ultimately, may still be wrong in some 
people’s views, this is unfortunate. But my point is that this is considered in so 
far as is possible, in an objective and scientific way and there is tremendous 
discussion about it. Of course, always there is a driving force in our heads, that 
we have got to go ahead, we have got to outpace the growth of population, we 
have got to raise our peasants, we have got to raise our common folk, that we 
have got to have higher standards of living for our people; that certainly is 
there, undoubtedly, and if that was not there I do not know what exactly we are 
for. I hope that none of us go and take hold of these ministerships and the like 
just to earn a living. After all, we may be good or bad, we are not quite that bad. 
And, I suppose, most of us could earn a much bigger living than we get there, 
by other ways. After all we are the descendents of a revolutionary period in 
India s history, a revolution led by the Indian National Congress, we are children 
of that revolution and we still have some of the fire of that revolution in us even 
though we may have become stale and flat and old and all that. Then we all 
stand condemned before our people, before history, in our own minds and hearts. 

So this is the nature of the problem. There is no running away from it. You 
may vary it here and there, you may arrive at different conclusions, statistical 
or other, but the problem is that we have to go fast and there is no help for it, or 
we shall get overwhelmed by the tide of increasing humanity and poverty. I 
think that we can go that fast. I think that we can fight this poverty of India and 
unemployment. I do not say that in the course of three, four, five, six or seven 
years the problem of India will be solved. It is too big a problem to be solved in 
that way and even in countries like Russia and other places where they have 
had tremendous revolutions it has taken them generations to make the progress 
they have done. But I do think that if we work hard enough, and hard work is 
essential, if we work hard enough, we shall make marked progress in solving 
this problem. I hope that by the end of the Third Five Year Plan we shall have 
established our agriculture in a stout and stable basis so that we may not have 
any further fear on the food front and so that agriculture may supply us with 
many of the raw materials of industry in an increasing measure. I hope that by 
the end of the Third Five Year Plan, we shall have established certain basic 
industries, heavy industries, out of which will grow the others. We shall have 
made ourselves in a large measure, self-reliant. It will be hard work to reach 
that end. But I hope that hard work will be coming in India because there is no 
escape from it. Of course, after the Third Plan will come the Fourth, and the 
Fifth, and the Sixth. There is no end to our progress. But I do hope that we will 
have broken the back, the hump of poverty and unemployment by the end of 
the Third Plan. We will not have solved the problem but broken it, and then we 
can proceed with greater strength and confidence in ourselves to the next step. 
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Now, one matter that has been referred to specially and agitated some people 
is the matters coming out, derived from the Nagpur Resolutions of the Congress. 
The Nagpur Resolutions are two, namely, one about the Five Year Plan, and I 
have been speaking to you about this all the time, and the second is about land 
organisation, about panchayats, cooperatives and the like, and the ceilings on 
land, and so on. Now this, especially cooperatives and partly ceilings, have 
given rise to a great deal of controversy, or at any rate some people have objected 
to them greatly. If I am not wrong, I believe that by large numbers, great majority, 
they have been welcomed. What exactly do these resolutions mean? Are these 
resolutions going to lead India to wreck and ruin, as it is said? What is this 
business of cooperation? Is it some wild revolutionary doctrine which has 
suddenly descended from the Nagpur Session of the Congress? It is quite 
extraordinary how people leave out these wild revolutionaries, but the tamest 
of capitalist people recommended it to us. It is an ordinary thing which everybody 
recognises today, cooperation. It is most highly developed in countries like 
Scandinavia. For the moment, I am not talking about cooperative farming, joint 
farming, I will come to that presently. I am talking about service cooperatives 
and remember the main thing in the Resolution of the Congress is service 
cooperatives for the next three years. I say with a great deal of confidence that 
service cooperatives, that is, more and more cooperation in servicing agriculture, 
is an acknowledged method in every country, in every society, in every party in 
the wide world, odd individuals apart. I cannot understand how anybody can 
object to it, because, both, from the narrow point of view of greater production 
and all that, it is supposed to be essential in order to take advantage of modem 
techniques, it is essential, in order to bring about the cooperative method which 
is considered always better in every field of activity, whether it is industry or 
this. It is obvious to me, but more particularly in India. Why India? Because we 
have small holdings, tiny patches of land, ridiculously small. What is the poor 
farmer or the peasant to do with that little patch of land, one acre, two acres? 
How can he ever do anything with that? How can he introduce any new 
techniques? I am not talking about the big tractor and the big combines, leave 
that out, but a better plough, better this, better seeds, better fertilizer. How can 
he do it? How can he reach the people who can do it for him? He cannot do it. 
If you have big farms, possibly of course the big farmer with a hundred acres, 
five hundred acres, may of course do it, he is big enough. But you cannot, a 
poor man with one acre or two acres cannot do it. He can only get the benefits 
of it by combining with other peasants in a cooperative way. There is no other 
way. I say so with some confidence and I invite you to think about it. What 
other way is there? There is no other way. And it is a recognised way in every 
country whether capitalist or communist or socialist. Apart from this, this 
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particular application to India in this particular matter of food production, and 
higher techniques— and food production is of the highest importance and of 
course any system that is put forward must stand or fall by greater production. 

Now, there is another aspect of it, and that I cannot prove statistically or 
otherwise, but I put it to you that the cooperative form of doing any work is a 
higher method, is a higher social method than doing it singly, and I am prepared 
to apply that to most human activities. The only thing I would exclude from it 
are artistic activities. The individual, the creative individual, has to function as 
an individual, whether he is a writer or a sculptor or a painter or whatever 
artistic activity he undertakes or an architect. That is true. But all these social 
labours, if I may say so, where society takes part, are always better done in a 
cooperative way and the more you move to cooperative methods, the higher 
you go in your social organisation. And we have arrived at a stage in India 
when we have to think of institutional changes, political institutional changes, 
social changes and all that. And I think therefore, this step, which is a normal 
step, cooperatives is absolutely normal, which every country has taken. And it 
is peculiarly fitted to India, it also represents a step advance in social 
organisation. 

Then we have said that our ultimate goal is joint cultivation. Voluntary, 
remember. If people do not want it, well, they will not have it. But I do think, I 
do believe, that joint cultivation will yield much greater results, will be good 
for the farmer, and I am thinking entirely from the point of view of that small 
farmer. I know that in order to make this a success we have to train people in 
cooperative methods. Therefore, the first step is to train people, the great experts, 
the middle experts, the third degree experts and all that, it is important. Any 
important job has to be done, it requires training, it does not automatically 
come. And I do not think our peasantry, good as it is, is likely to make much 
progress unless it has greater education and greater training in what it does. 
Why is it that our peasant is producing line half or one quarter of a peasant in 
Egypt or some other countries is producing? He is a good man, he has good 
soil, but he has got into the ruts and he needs to be pulled out of them, and the 
best way to pull him out of them, is through this cooperative methods, in various 
ways. 

I am sorry I cannot go on, I would like, I have endeavoured to discuss it in 
a more or less reasonable, I hope, political way, not in a slogan way. I am not 
throwing about slogans, I am tired of slogans. I have got to do practical work 
and produce practical results. So, I am trying to put some basic considerations 
before you. There are many others. Naturally, it is a vast subject and I cannot 
deal with it in the course of an hour or an hour and a half’s speech. But I do 
want you to think about it. And I would venture with all respect, I would suggest 
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to Sri Rajagopalachari also to suggest positive remedies for our present state, I 
should consider them; merely to say there should be checks, I am afraid, leads 
us nowhere unless he wants those checks specially to be applied to checks on 
population growth. That I accept. 

Now, another thing, if I may say so with deep regret, Rajaji has mentioned 
the army. I do not think he has been very fair to our army. That is all I wish to 
say, and it is not a good thing to say things which may lead people to think in 
wrong directions. 

Well, my time is up. I am happy that I have been able to come to Madras on 
this Tamil New Year’s Day and to meet all of you and to tell you something that 
I had in my mind. Of course, there are so many things. Life is exciting in India 
even with these problems, and I have had my share of this excitement. And 
however big the problems, the faith, the idea that I have the affection and 
goodwill of large numbers of people in India, has held me up and will hold me 
up; and if any day the people of India do not have that faith in me, they are 
perfectly capable of asking me to retire, to go away somewhere else and do 
some other job, and I shall gladly do it without a trace of, shall I say, of 
resentment, I shall be very happy indeed. But so long as I am in this business, I 
am in it, not for my health’s sake, not to enjoy myself, but to get things done. I 
have got some energy still and I propose to drive myself hard so long as there is 
strength and life in me, to drive myself hard, to try to realise to the extent 
possible the dreams we have had, the promises we have made, to realise them. 
If I did not do so, I would be unworthy of your confidence, your faith and of the 
position that I occupy. But I can do little, our governments can do little without 
a popular understanding, popular support. And I do hope, because these huge 
social transformations cannot be brought by government decree, there are 
millions of people who have to work to make the five year plan a success. 
Therefore, I beg of you to consider these matters, think of these problems, 
come to conclusions and then act up to them. Thank you. Jai Hind! 

Now I shall unveil the statue that we have. 
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9. At Madurai: On Gandhi 50 

Shri Diwakaiji 51 and friends, 

I reached Madras City yesterday, and I have been wandering about today and 
shall continue to wander about a little in the South. But the main purpose of my 
coming to the South on this occasion was to attend this ceremony of opening 
the Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya . 52 All the other functions and engagements 
had been added on to this. When I was invited to come here by Shri Diwakar, 
naturally I gladly agreed and yet I always find some difficulty in accepting an 
engagement of this kind relating to Gandhiji. Because the memory and the 
thought of Gandhiji fills my mind often in many ways and confuses my mind 
also. It is not perhaps the thought of Gandhiji that confuses my mind but always 
trying to find out how he might have reacted to situations, what he would have 
advised and how far we have failed away from that possible advice of his; that 
troubles me as it might trouble others. I cannot, of course, presume to imagine 
that I can act up to that high standard that he would have liked and be laid 
down. Nevertheless, this thought haunts me often that are we of this present 
generation not merely acting up or not acting up, but are we essentially true to 
what we say about him in so many words or do we say something which is 
essentially not true in the sense that it becomes a thing of words and we do not 
act up to it. It is a very difficult question and a difficult problem and because it 
is difficult, I do not know what to tell others about it, when I cannot solve it for 
myself. 

But I remember then that Gandhiji is of course something much bigger 
than all that we have imagined of him that he had this remarkable quality of 
allowing and even encouraging those who were privileged to follow him to 
think out their problems for themselves, to take guidance from him of course, 
but to come to their own decisions, and to act according to their own lights, 
even though those lights might be dim. He did not want to impose himself, he 
certainly wanted to win the minds and hearts of people in this own way which 

50. Speech at the inauguration of Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, Madurai, and the inauguration 
of the Conference of Chairmen and Sanchalaks of State Boards of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, 15 April 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in JN Supplementary Papers. 
NMML. Another, slightly different version, was published as “Nehru Remembers Gandhi ’ 
in G Ramachandran fed.), Gandhi Marg, Vol. 3, No. 3, July 1959, pp. 192-196. 

5 1 . R.R. Diwakar, Chairman, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, and President, Gandhi Peace Foundation. 

52. First of the seven Gandhi National Memorial Museums to be opened by the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, the Museum at Madurai was located in the renovated 300-year old palace 
and was intended to be the a centre of Gandhian philosophy for Indian and foreign 
scholars. 
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was not that of imposition. He did not want people to suppress and compress 
themselves and blindly say or do what he said. That was not the kind of following 
he wanted, though quite inevitably under the stress of his great personality 
people did find it difficult to function quite independently in mind. That is 
inevitable and it cannot be helped if you come in contact with a person like 
that. Still he did not encourage that. And so when problems come, it becomes 
our duty, I imagine, to come to our own decisions about them keeping in view, 
of course, whatever we learnt from him but to come to our own decisions and 
not take shelter in something that he might have said under different 
circumstances on a different occasion. Principles must be kept in view. 

It is difficult to say what he would do or say in a different set of 
circumstances, because Gandhiji was essentially a dynamic person. He was not 
a person who went by some kind of rote and said the same thing to changing 
situations. He certainly had his firm feet firmly planted on certain principles. 
He has certainly tried his utmost and, I believe, succeeded in adhering to the 
truth as he felt it and saw it. Nothing could move him from that, once he was 
clear in his mind. But he did not consider every minor aspect of life as some 
basic truth which could not be changed. He had realised that life is a changing 
and developing phenomenon and therefore it has to be met in a developing and 
dynamic way. He in the half century and more of his tremendous service to 
India and to humanity he himself developed, he himself knew problems, met 
new problems in a new way or in a somewhat changed way. Because he had 
that quality in him of sensing change and meeting it and yet being true to his 
basic ideals. How can we, small fry that we are, talk of him and try to imagine 
that we are living up to his ideals? And that is what troubles me. 

One would like to talk about it because even to talk about it is a consolation 
and a reminder of something big, it lifts us up. Even to come to a place like 
this — this Sangrahalaya, it is good; it lifts us out of ourselves and takes us into 
some region which is above the petty conflicts and hatreds of our lives. So it is 
good to come here and it is good that we are having such Sangrahalayas in 
various parts of India. It is good, I said yesterday in Madras, even to have 
Gandhiji’s some kind of an image in stone or marble or bronze sometimes, 
although for many years I reacted strongly to this kind of images or statues 
being put up. Partly because I dislike worship of images of any kind and that 
came in the place of the inner quality that an individual should have in his 
worship or thinking. I doubt we are too apt to perform formal functions and 
think that our duty is over. I disliked therefore the statue being put up also 
because generally what has been put up is bad, is horrible to see, bad work. I 
am not referring to the one here because it is fine, but on greater consideration 
I felt that I was not right in my objecting to his statue or something like it being 
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put up. provided it is good and is a work of art. I thought it would be desirable 
for after all it would be a reminder, [...] vivid or faint, of a mighty person, a 
mighty son of India and that memory would perhaps make us better for a little 
while”so I welcome these statues. 

It is good to think of him because I think the mere thought of him does us 
good and it makes us question ourselves, even as his living presence made us 
question ourselves. For when we saw him it was a joy and pleasure and a 
question, and a slight pain too and doubt, whether we have lived up to him 
whose name we took so often and so while we rejoice to be near him we were 
also slightly tortured in spirit and this eternal question as to whether we were 
worthy of him, whether we were not perhaps saying something appearing to be 
something which we are not. If that were so, in his living presence, how much 
more must it be when he is not there and so the memory of him always brings 
this eternal question. And then naturally we cannot lose ourselves in futile 
questioning. We have to decide, we have to act in the living present and we 
have ultimately to act according to our own lights. 

And there is another aspect of it. Sometimes not entirely even according to 
our own lights and that is where another great difficulty comes in. A man like 
Gandhiji, a saintly figure, [. . .] a great leader and yet entirely absolutely different 
from the political leaders that one normally sees however big they may be. 
Because he would stick to his message whatever the consequences; he would 
face those consequences rather than compromise with what he considers to be 
the right thing. But so called political leaders and I am not using the word 
political in a bad sense; I am referring to good leaders, statesmen, politicians, 
leaders of people, call them what you like. They have always to deal with the 
people they are supposed to lead and they can only lead them as far as they can 
go. The leader might see the truth. I am using the word in the rather narrow 
sense of it. But unless those whom he leads also see it, what is he to do if he can 
lead them and go ahead by himself that would be wrong; if he is to keep with 
them, to some extent he has to limit that truth or the action following that 
perception of the truth. Because the others have not perceived it adequately or 
enough and so always he is troubled with this problem of essentially a 
compromise between what he thinks ought to be done and what he feels can be 
done under the limiting circumstances. But of course in a sense, Gandhiji was 
not only a man of high principles, a devoted follower of truth but very much in 
touch with the pulse of the people. In fact if anybody could represent the people 
of India essentially, it was he. So he knew his people thoroughly; he was part of 
them much more so than any of us and therefore he did not ask them to do, to 
perform miracles. At any rate, the miracles he asked them to perform, he thought, 
they could perform and they did perform. They were within that something that 
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he felt could be done. He did not ask them, the people of India, to do something 
which was entirely impossible of achievement. He might ask an individual for 
a stricter discipline but not the people of India. So he did adapt himself, being 
a very practical person, to his people’s limitations; to some extent that was 
there. Nevertheless, he never compromised with what he considered wrong 
and there is no political leader in the wide world, however good he may be, 
who does not have to compromise from day to day. The compromise may be in 
relatively small matters, but if you get into the habit of compromising in small 
matters sometimes you may do it in the big matters too. It is a slippery method 
of procedure for essentially and oddly enough in a democratic society it becomes 
even more necessary to compromise because a democratic leader not only leads 
but is also led. I mention this to you although it is of no great consequence 
because of the constant struggle that has to be faced by many of us. It is difficult 
enough to face the world’s problems or our country’s problems today. They are 
difficult problems. They are exciting problems. They are a challenge to the 
man in us and yet apart from that difficulty there is another difficulty of trying 
to fit them in to what in a different context we say about Gandhiji and when I 
talk about Gandhiji I am not referring to the scores and hundreds of things that 
he said on this occasion or that although whatever he said formed more or less 
a perfect picture. Because his life was essentially a work of art, with no false 
line in it or false tune. And yet naturally there was a great deal in it which was 
at the moment meeting a particular problem of the times which may not have 
the big significance in later days and later ages and there was something about 
his life which had that permanent significance which almost an eternal 
truth has. 

Now some of us sometimes attach ourselves to some of the things that 
Gandhiji said or did, important as that were. But perhaps in my opinion not so 
important as some of the other things. There is always the danger of the follower 
losing himself in trivial details and forgetting the major lesson of the teacher 
that is inevitable for the follower who is limited by his own understanding and 
has been rather suppressed by the greatness of the teacher himself and unable 
to get out of too many smaller things to see the bigger things. All these aspects 
come to mind. 

But essentially, here it is, that a man of God trod this earth of India and as 
others before him sanctified it by his penance and sanctified not only the soil of 
India but changed the minds and hearts of our people not so much those who 
thought themselves very clever but the humble and the disinherited and the 
dispossessed. And his picture therefore, his right picture is always the picture 
of his going to these humble people of India. Thinking of them, working for 
them and putting some hope and joy in their lives. 
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And it is good that we remember that picture above all else and remember 
also his fundamental lesson, if I may pick and choose, that means are more 
important than ends. That no ends are right or can be ultimately right if we try 
to achieve them by wrong means and wrong methods. Again I repeat something 
as if I have learnt it by rote and yet it becomes frightfully difficult to apply all 
these things in our lives. In many little matters it is very seldom that one has to 
choose between black and white something is black and something is white, 
there are so many intervening shades of grey in our lives. Nevertheless, it is 
good to keep that principle in mind to prevent us from slipping too far. 

So I have come here today to offer my homage afresh to him and to his 
memory. You, Sanchalaks and others who have gathered here and who will 
meet in conference for some days at Gandhigram will discuss your work, many 
aspects of it perhaps these deeper problems do not trouble you. It is well that 
they do not trouble you. Concentrate on the work you have and do it as well as 
you can. I should like to pay my tribute to the Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, Shri Diwakar, and to the very energetic Secretary, Shri Ramachandran 53 
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who have made this Nidhi do good work and which is blossoming forth all 
over India. I hope that this work will not merely take the form of living symbols 
like museums and sangrahalayas but have something more dynamic. I am sure 
it will. 

Thank you. 


10. At Madurai: Public Meeting 54 

Friends and comrades, 

As you have just been reminded I have come to Madurai after nearly six 
years. 55 And six years is a fairly long time. Now six years is more than half the 
time that has elapsed since Independence, and we should now have some time 
to think of what we have done and what we have got to do. I think we have 
done a great deal in India and when I say we I mean the people of India. And 
you see all over India things being made and built and a great ferment. We have 
produced many things. Among the many things we have made or produced, we 
have produced a considerable number of critics and that is a sign of life. I can 
tell you that wherever you may go to India, whether in the cities or in the 
villages, you see not only big works being constructed, but a new life coursing 
through the veins of our people. And when new life comes, it produces many 
results. People who sense that life, want more of it. [...]. While they are going 
ahead, they are complaining also and when some people are complaining, it is 
a sign of their life, and the way we want to go ahead. 

The truth of the matter is that all over India there is the ferment in people’s 
mind. People have been shaken up out of the conditions they were in for 
generations past. They have been shaking up, even the people in our villages, 
and when people are shaking up there is a ferment, new thoughts come, new 
desires, new demands. All that has happened, and all this sometimes is a little 
perplexing. Sometimes is a little disappointing, but it is a good sign because it 
shows that the people of India are on the march, and are trying to shape the 
ways and methods of going ahead. That is the main thing I want you to remember. 
Because sometimes people imagine that there is so much criticism in India, so 
many people complaining, that it must be a bad thing. Nothing of the kind. We 
invite criticism. We like criticism because we want to move all together with 
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the people of India and having considered every aspect of the problem, not to 
issue commands. It is how we have built up a democratic society. We have built 
up a people’s Raj, and in a people’s Raj and in a democratic society, every 
person has a right to say and to complain and every person has not only a right 
but an obligation and a duty to work. 

If you travel over the length and breadth of India you will see all that is 
happening, all the big schemes, all the big river valley schemes, and the great 
factories and the small factories, all that is happening in the villages of India. 
And you will see this great and ancient nation coming to a new life, quivering 
with this new life and marching ahead. You will see all that. But I am not going 
to tell you about these matters. If you can, you can go and see them. But I want 
to remind you of something that has happened since I came to Madurai five six 
years ago. A year or two after that, our National Congress met at Avadi, and at 
Avadi we took a decision to have as our objective a socialist pattern of society . 56 
And later we adopted that as the Congress creed, a cooperative. Socialist 
Cooperative Commonwealth . 57 Remember the words, Socialistic, Cooperative 
Commonwealth. This is what we adopted. That was a step forward. The Congress 
had really always thought in terms of some socialistic pattern, but at Avadi, it 
formally accepted that and put it in its creed. I want you to remember that, 
because now at the last session of the Congress at Nagpur three months ago, 
we took another step, a step which was in line with Avadi and yet which took us 
some distance forward . 58 

At Nagpur, the Congress passed two important resolutions. One was about 
the five year plan, and specially the Third Five Year Plan that will begin two 
years from now. The second was about our land organisation, about panchayats, 
and about cooperatives. Now you know that we have had five year plans now 
for the last eight years. We are in the middle of the Second Five Year Plan. 
What is a Five Year Plan? It is an attempt to organise the resources of the 
country so that the people can advance as fast as possible, and so you have seen 
during these five year plans all kinds of activities in cities, towns and villages. 
And I think that the people of India have made good progress during these past 
eight to ten years. Already we have started thinking of the Third Plan, because 
this Plan has to be made in consultation with the people of India, with all the 
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states, with the Planning Commission, with all, even the panchayats and people 
in the villages and towns alike. We want to consult all of them and then develop 
this Five Year Plan, because it is going to be a National Plan, a people’s Plan 
and the people themselves will have to work it out. 

I shall not talk to you about this Five Year Plan, but I should like you to 
help in it, by studying it, by making any suggestion so that there we might 
evolve a good plan. As you have seen industries are going up. Here in Madura 
they are going up. But I am going to talk to you now specially about land and 
agriculture, and the second resolution of the Nagpur Congress was about land 
and agriculture. You know that eighty or ninety per cent of our people live in 
the villages. Therefore, India will only progress properly when our villages 
change, when the people who live in the villages are better off and we want 
new patterns for them to go ahead. Otherwise even if your cities do well and if 
the villages don’t change, India will not basically change. It is important therefore 
to think of the villages and I want you to remember that Gandhiji always thought 
of the villages of India, and the men who lived there. I am just coming from 
opening the Gandhi Sangrahalaya 59 and many of you, and all of you, will go to 
the Sangrahalaya from time to time, to be reminded of what Gandhiji stood for. 
So the villages of India and the people who live there are most important for us 
and for India. India is poor because the villages of India are poor. India will be 
rich, or any rate will be well off, when the villages of India will be well off. 
Therefore, the basic problem of India’s poverty is to remove the poverty from 
the Indian village. Remember this. It was because of this that some years ago, 
in various parts of India we abolished the big landlord system, the zamindari 
system, the jagirdari system, because the villages of India could not prosper 
under semi-feudal system on land. In the same way, we have to go ahead more 
and the Nagpur resolution told us on what lines we should go. We want the 
people who live in villages and the peasants and the agriculturists to become 
self-reliant and become better off, and not be afraid of anybody, and official or 
others, who may sit upon them or any landlord, but to live a free life and to 
work hard and to profit by their work. Therefore, the Nagpur Congress resolution 
has laid stress on three things in regard to land. Each village must have a good 
semi-autonomous panchayat. It should have a cooperative, and it should have 
of course a school. Now, when I said a good panchayat, you have panchayats 
today too, but it says that those panchayats should be given greater power. 
Because we want the villager to have a measure of real swaraj in his own village 
and he should have power and not have to refer everything to big officials. We 
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do not want the official to interfere too much in the life of the village. Therefore, 
we want to build up swaraj from the village up, not only at the top that is one 
thing. 

The second thing is for every village to have a school. Because we want 
every child, every boy and girl to have a good education. We don’t want any 
person to be left out. Because India cannot progress, the peasant cannot progress 
unless everyone is educated. Now I should like here to congratulate the 
Government of Madras State for the steps they have taken to spread education 
and the success they have met and particularly to congratulate them on the 
introduction of two things, the School Improvement Society and Mid-Day Meals 
in Schools. These are fine steps, and I hope that the other states in India will do 
likewise. 

The third thing that the Nagpur Congress said was that every village should 
have a cooperative and groups of villages should form unions of cooperatives. 
Now, you know that cooperatives are nothing new. In Madras State, the 
cooperative movement has made some progress for a long time. It has done 
well on the whole. Now in our Congress Constitution, as I reminded you, the 
very first objective is to establish a Socialist Cooperative Commonwealth. We 
have talked about cooperation both in its big sense, that is, for the whole of 
India, and in its limited sense for years and years. All that the Congress did this 
time was to lay down a specific programme so that in every village there should 
be a cooperative. Why in every village? Because we felt that a cooperative 
should be formed so that people should know each other. It should encourage 
cohesion of people coming together. It should be like a large family. If it is too 
big a cooperative, then the poor peasant is rather lost in it. He does not know 
others. It is really important therefore that the peasants should run it, knowing 
each other and it is better each village should have a cooperative and a number 
of cooperatives should join together to form a union of cooperatives. 

The cooperatives, you have known, have been chiefly cooperatives for 
credit purposes, to give loans and credits. That is important. But we should like 
cooperatives to perform many other services, functions. In fact, just as the 
panchayats will be the administrative aspect of village life, the cooperative will 
be the economic side of village life. And the peasantry and others will perform 
together through the cooperative, many of the economic functions that they 
perform separately. Now I want you to understand this. A poor peasant who has 
one acre or two acres of land is very weak. His bargaining power is weak. Till 
recently we relied on the village moneylender and the moneylender gave him 
money at exorbitant rates of interest, and he mortgaged his land, he lost his 
lands. He has to sell crops, probably at a very low price to a shopkeeper, to a 
local moneylender or shopkeeper or somebody. He was too weak. And individual 
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peasant or agriculturist is too weak to face this difficult world with all the 
powerful people with money all round him. The only way he can make good is 
to join the others through a cooperative. Then he has strength. Then it is not 
one peasant, but one hundred or five hundred peasants pooling their resources 
and selling in the best market, and of getting seed or fertilizer or farming 
implements or whatever he wants, getting credit w ithout having to go to a money 
lender. He can do all these things through a cooperative, and if there are any 
profits in the cooperatives they go back to him. There is no middleman. We 
want to eliminate middlemen. You know perhaps that in other countries of the 
world the farmers there produce much more per acre than in India, sometimes 
twice as much, three times, four times and five times as much, and I am not 
talking about big machines and tractors, but even in countries which have not 
got those machines, by careful farming they can produce double or three times 
as much. Why shouldn’t we do that? Why is our farming so backward, our 
ploughing so superficial, our needs bad and all that? Surely we can produce as 
much as any other country per acre if only we shape the individual farmer and 
give him opportunity. That poor individual farmer cannot get that opportunity, 
if he has to function just by himself without the support of the other farmers. 
That is why all over the world farmers have formed themselves into cooperatives, 
into service cooperatives, sometimes into joint cultivation ones but always into 
a service cooperative. Nowhere today in a big scale in any agricultural country 
is farming carried on with success without service cooperatives. Therefore, it 
is obvious that we should have these cooperatives and introduce new methods 
of farming, new ploughs, new seeds and other things which cannot be done by 
a single farmer. I am surprised that any person who knows about this subject 
can criticise the idea of service farming and cooperatives, service cooperatives. 
Now these service cooperatives in the village will not only improve farming, 
bring a higher income to the farmer but will raise the standards of living in the 
village in many ways. If those cooperatives function properly they will help in 
introducing cottage industries, small industries, and so many other auxiliary 
activities to farming. Many things can be done. Therefore, the service cooperative 
are not only good and essential for better farming, but also it is a higher form of 
work and existence for the people of the village. 

In the Nagpur Congress resolution it was also said that while we should try 
to establish service cooperatives in every village in India during the next three 
years, the final picture that we should aim at is one of joint cultivation by that 
service cooperatives. Now what does that mean? It does not mean that people 
should lose their right in land, their ownership of land. That continues. It is 
only another step forward so as to profit from the lands more. That is people 
having their share of land as it was their land, and they should jointly cultivate 
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it and out of what is produced they should take their share. It is not depriving 
any person or confiscating his land. It is only doing it in a more methodical, 
better way so as to produce more and so as to be able to use modem methods of 
farming because if you farm, half an acre or quarter of an acre how can you use 
modem methods? You can't do it. You waste time in a little bit of land. You 
cannot even plough it properly. The amount of land that is wasted in between 
two holdings amounts probably in India to millions and millions of acres. They 
are wasted and production from that would go to the farmer. Therefore, the 
Congress has suggested that the final picture should be of joint cultivation. By 
that cooperative of the village land, but the farmer retaining the ownership of 
his land or that share of it. You will see therefore that there is nothing very 
extraordinary about these proposals, service cooperative ultimately leading to 
joint cultivation with the ownership of the land remaining with the peasant. In 
fact even today there are hundreds and even thousands of joint cultivation 
societies in India. Nothing wonderful has happened. No terrible thing has 
happened. I am pointing this out to you how people without understanding 
what has been said get excited and criticise something without really trying to 
understand them. Let us look at it from another way. What is the alternative? If 
our peasant is to remain as he is, with little help about good seed etc? That 
means perpetuating the poverty of the peasant. He can never come out of it. If 
he remains in that way? Are we to leave eighty per cent of our people or seventy 
per cent always in perpetual poverty? Surely that can never be admitted. We 
have to take them out and the only steps that we can take, I submit, are first of 
all better farming and that can only come easily through cooperative more 
production etc. Secondly, bringing industries to the village, more industries, 
cottage industries, big industries, also if you like, so that more and more people 
should go into industry, and not be a burden on the land. These are the only two 
methods. If you do not do either of these, then you cannot deal with the poverty 
of the peasant. And if you do not get rid of the poverty of the peasant, India 
remains poor and [can] never make much progress. Therefore, those people 
who criticise us should at least take the trouble to put forward understandable 
alternative schemes for consideration, because are we going to condemn the 
peasantry, the people of India to perpetual poverty? I am not prepared to accept 
that position and indeed it is not for me or you to accept it. For those who 
maintain they would be swept away by social forces which they cannot control. 

I have tried to explain to you what the Congress decided, because I want 
your agreement with it. I want you to understand it intellectually or otherwise. 
This is not a slogan. This is something which we have arrived at after very 
careful decision, long argument extending over years and even so what we 
have decided is not a rigid pattern, because conditions in India are not the same 
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everywhere, that there should be a certain flexibility about it and the State 
Government, wherever they think proper, can vary slightly. Keeping the main 
principles in view, I hope you will consider all that because we cannot consider 
them in the context of things today in India. It is not some theoretical proposition 
w hich can be thought of apart from what is happening in India. We have to see 
the problem of India as it is today, the peasant of India, the villages of India, the 
conditions there, see what is happening elsewhere in agriculture and see all 
this in the context of the whole of India, the five year plans and all that. Because 
remember one thing which you should never forget, that whatever else may 
happen or not happen in India, the population of India is increasing at the rate 
now of two percent per annum and you can calculate how much two percent 
per annum means, annually millions and millions of people, every year millions 
of people for whom more food should be produced, more clothing, more housing, 
more education, more health services, more work. So, how are you to keep 
pace with this? I don’t mind the increase of the population at all, although I 
would like to check it because it adds to your burdens. You may see that you 
are always being overwhelmed by this increasing population. Unless you work 
hard and keep pace and go ahead of it, you cannot simply allow things to remain 
where they are. Otherwise you will become poorer and poorer more because 
there are more mouths [...] Therefore, we must see all this and devise methods. 
That is the whole object of planning, I don’t say that our plans are perfect. We 
discuss it. It is not one man’s idea. State Governments discuss it. Special panels 
of engineers, educationists, scientists, agriculturists and almost every 
businessmen, workers, trade union people, chambers of commerce and industry 
all these function, as groups as well as universities. We have the university 
forums on planning, because a big plan cannot be put through by a decree of 
the Government. It must have the largest support of the people and become a 
people’s plan, because only the people’s work will be given effect to, not what 
officials or ministers say or do. 

So, I appeal to you for your understanding and your support, because the 
tasks we have are tremendous. The work we have before us in India is 
magnificent in its scope. Can there be anything bigger more exciting than to 
raise the 400 million people of India to greater heights? It is a tremendous 
thing and I want you to some extent to share this excitement, of facing this 
problem, this challenge that history has put to us today. To those of you who 
are young, men and women, more particularly this challenge has come. Those 
of my generation faced another challenge and I think even though I say we 
have acquitted ourselves rather well, as my generation passes and another 
generation is coming on and it will be that generation that will have to shoulder 
this tremendous burden and shoulder this with pride and confidence, vigour 
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and strength and to carry India forward another great step in her pilgrimage. 

Look at the world around us, full of troubles, full of problems, full of mighty 
weapons of war. There is a cold war. There is trouble everywhere. Come nearer. 
Look at our neighbor country, Pakistan; only a few days ago they shot down in 
Pakistan one of our aircraft. Now, as I said in Madras yesterday, whatever the 
facts may be and may be that our aircraft went to Pakistan territory by mistake 
or otherwise, but it is an unheard of thing to shoot down manned planes of a 
friendly country in this way. It is done only in war time and this is happening. 
Then there is this question of Tibet, which as you all know, is raising very 
difficult problems. So I want you to look at the whole world, at that picture, in 
trouble and turmoil and if we can do anything at all in this world, we can only 
do so if we are strong and united. It does not do much good for us to pass strong 
resolutions at a student’s meeting. If anybody in the wise world pays any attention 
to such resolution or go in processions to raise slogans, it does not make any 
difference to anybody. Only a strong, united nation holding firmly to certain 
ideals can make itself felt. Our voice is to some extent respected in the world 
today, because we have held to an independent policy, because we refuse to be 
pushed hither and thither by a strong country and so even if we have not got 
armed might and we are poor countries even then we are respected abroad. If 
we follow that policy, if people see all over the world that we are determined to 
make progress and to pay the price of that progress, they will respect our voice 
more and indeed we shall be able to impress the people in the rest of the world 
more with our ideas and objectives. 

I have referred to some events outside India. I should like particularly to 
draw your attention to Africa, and what is happening there. Because what is 
happening there is of great importance for the future and indeed for the present. 
In large parts of Africa, in the middle of Africa, there has been trouble. Why? 
What trouble was it? It was the Africans resisting the imposition of colonial, 
continuation and imposition of colonial domination . 60 Even more so, it was the 
opposition of the Africans to the gross inequality in the treatment given to 
them, racial discrimination, etc. You all know that racial discrimination is the 
basic policy of the South African Union Government. You also perhaps know 
that some other parts of Africa, although they do not proclaim their policy, set 
up to it and so the people of Nyasaland tried to rebel. They were shot down, no 
doubt . 61 I want to say and I am sure I interpret your mind in this matter that all 
our sympathies are with the Africans in this matter and so far as we are concerned 
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we shall never accept or agree with the policy of racial discrimination, come 
what may. 

Throughout our own struggle for freedom in India, we looked upon it as a 
part of a larger struggle. We looked upon it as a part of a larger struggle. We 
looked upon it as a struggle against imperialism and colonialism and the 
domination of one country against another. We looked upon it also as a struggle 
against racial discrimination and racial oppression. We took up this position 
strongly for years past. And now that we have become a Government here, an 
independent Government, we are not going to give up our ideals and objectives 
in regard to those two matters and we shall always try to help to the best of our 
ability those countries which are struggling for freedom or against racial 
discrimination. It is true that as a Government, as the Prime Minister, I cannot 
talk quite in the same way. I cannot go about criticising or condemning 
governments as I might have done if I were not a Prime Minister. But that is a 
question of expression of views and the manner of doing it. Our policy is exactly 
the same in regard to these two matters as it was previously and we shall 
hold to it. 

And in this connection, I should like also to remind you of the grievous 
tragedy which has been taking place more especially for the last five years in 
Algeria. That is also a part of Africa. But it is different. The problem there is 
different from the other African problems, because in North Africa, in Algeria, 
it is the descendants of the old Arabs who have spread out. Now for five years 
or more there has been war, the most brutal and most inhuman of wars, being 
earned on there between the Algerian people and the French Authorities. We 
are friendly with France and we want to continue to be friendly with France. 
We have every intention of doing that. But I want to make it perfectly clear that 
in this particular matter our sympathies are entirely on the Algerian side and we 
think that Algeria should be independent and should have her personality 
recognised. A short while ago, a leader of the Algerian people Mr. Ferhat Abbas 6 ' 
visited India. 6 ’ They have formed a Provisional Government and he was the 
Prime Minister of that Government. We could not, I felt, recognise their 
Provisional Government because of constitutional and legal reasons. But I was 
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glad to meet this great leader of the Algerian people and to assure him of our 
full sympathy for their cause. 64 I earnestly hope that France which has for 
generations been looked upon as the champion of liberty will acknowledge and 
accept this demand for freedom and liberty for Algeria and that the French 
Government under the distinguished Presidentship of General de Gaulle will 
put an end to this war in Algeria and deal with the recognised representatives 
of the Algerian people and thus bring about a peaceful settlement. 

Yesterday I was in Madras City and I was speaking to some children there 
and telling them that Banaras and Delhi were very old cities, perhaps the oldest 
in India. 65 To Banaras came Gautama Buddha. 2500 years ago to preach his 
first sermon. Even then Banaras was a great and ancient city. Delhi as you 
know, not the present city of Delhi, but the site is four in Indian history' from 
the days of the Mahabharata. When I was saying this, my friend Mr. 
Subramaniam told me that Madurai was at least as ancient, if not more ancient, 
than Banaras and Delhi. I accepted it as correct. And now that I am here in this 
very ancient and great city of Madurai, I feel not only all this past of India 
sweeping down upon me, but something that is more exciting, the future of 
India and I want this ancient city to become, as it had no doubt had become in 
the past, a young and youthful city looking towards the future and working for 
this future of India. (Applause) 

And now thank you. Will you say Jai Hind with me three times? Jai Hind! 
Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 


11. At Tuticorin: Public Meeting 66 

Dear friends and comrades, 

I am very happy, and at the same time a little ashamed of having come here 
today. Happy to visit this place after such a long time, and ashamed that I have 
not been here for these twenty-eight years. 67 A whole generation has passed 
since I came here and many of you who are present here, may not have been 
bom then, and many may have been little children then. And not only has a 
generation passed, but all kinds of changes have taken place in the world and 
in India. Great Wars have been fought outside in the world, and in India after 
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long struggle, we achieved Independence. All that has happened. How can I 
like to tell you the story of these twenty-eight years now in a short time. Still I 
would like you to look back a little, if not at the twenty-eight years at least on 
the twelve years since we became independent. Many people criticise things 
today, but just try to picture to yourself what India was twelve years ago in 
every department of activity and what it is today. 

Twelve years ago, what did India count for in the world? We were just a 
country, a part of the British Empire, which had no status in the world, which 
had no respect in the world. Today we are not only an independent country but 
we are respected in the world and if any of you go out to any country in the 
wide world, you are respected wherever you go as citizens of the Republic of 
India. You are not respected because we have a large army. Usually, countries 
are respected because of military powers or financial powers. We have neither. 
Nevertheless, we are respected. Today changes come about in international 
affairs. Inside our own country you see thousands of activities, whether it is in 
industry or agriculture, all kinds of efforts have been made and many have 
succeeded. Industries, new industries, big ones, small ones, growing all round, 
agriculture also progressing. You see all kinds of other services, social, and 
others, and you see vast numbers now of our children going to school, who had 
never a chance to go to school. 

I do not like comparing my country with other countries. It is not nice to 
compare each other, or with friends. But, without mentioning any names, I 
would suggest to you to look round the world, to look at the countries recently 
which have gained independence and look at India and see how far we have 
progressed and how far others have progressed. We have problems, tremendous 
ones so have they. And it is not fair to criticise any country, but it does help if 
one sees what has been achieved in India during the last dozen years, and see 
what has happened elsewhere. Here we are, in India struggling hard in a planned 
way, to fight poverty and unemployment in India, with our five year plans and 
our community development movement which affect our rural areas and with 
its vast expensive education, primary, secondary, university and more specially 
institutes, engineers, scientists and the like. Our scientists today number tens 
of thousands, bright young men and bright young women working in various 
great laboratories or in the universities. Our engineers today have gone over a 
one hundred thousand, and they are doing fine work everywhere, and sometimes 
they have to go outside India to do something there. W r e are producing vast 
numbers of engineers now, and all of them are engaged in the constructive 
activities of the nation. Compare that with twelve years ago. Where were our 
scientists, how many were working there, how many engineers were there, and 
what were they doing. We think a great deal about the political aspect, politicians 
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and the like, but the real work of the nation is done in other fields, purely 
administrative, in the engineering field, in the educational field, in the scientific 
field, and so many other fields, and examine each one of them and see what it 
was twelve years ago and what it is today. 

Our problems are terrific, colossal, and ultimately there are 400 million 
problems for us, that is, the population of India — an ever growing population 
indeed. All of them are problems to be solved, so that all of them may have the 
chance of living a good life and have the necessities of life and opportunities of 
growth. Our problems are great, but so is our will to solve them, so is our will 
to face this challenge and to find solutions, and we have faced these great 
problems. Therefore, with goodwill and good heart not to be terrified by them. 
And will you remember how we started Independence. The day Independence 
came, the culmination of a long struggle, that day also came disaster for us. As 
a result of the Partition of India, disaster came to North India, and to the part 
that was cut away from India, and hundreds of thousands of people were killed, 
whether in Pakistan or in India, and millions were uprooted, and the whole of 
North India as well as Pakistan shaken up, and we had millions and millions of 
refugees coming over. That is how we started Independence. It was something 
which might have shaken the stoutest heart. We faced it. Soon after our India 
was walking straight, Gandhiji was a searchlight killed by a foolish young 
brother of ours, a fanatic. We had to face that also at the time, and so again and 
again challenges have come, problems have come, difficult ones, and we have 
endeavoured to the best of our ability to face them and do our duty to them. 

And we had to face these tremendous problems, we were no Mahatmas, 
we were not great heroes, we were only men bom from the same clay of India, 
from which all other Indians are bom. In the same way, perhaps we had a few 
virtues and many failings, but we had a stout heart and we had the memory of 
our India and the love of our country in us, and we had, something more, the 
love and affection, and the faith of our people and it was not we that did anything 
wonderful during these twelve years, but the people of India who did whatever 
had been done. Without their cooperation, without their faith, and without their 
help, little could have been done. So, the achievements that have come during 
these twelve years, but the people of India who did whatever had been done. 
Without their cooperation, without their faith, and without their help, little could 
have been done. So, the achievements that have come during these twelve years 
are the achievements of the Indian people, not of government or a few people 
at the top. 

I can talk to you about agriculture and the great importance of agriculture 
to us. I can talk to you about industry and that is very important, the growth of 
industry. I can talk to you about our production being raised more and more. 
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for only then can we fight poverty by producing wealth in our own country. I 
can talk to you about all these things which are so important and about which 
we make five year plans. But my mind, though it concerns itself with all these, 
things much more of the basic things that we are after, that is, building up men 
and women in India. Men and women of quality, men and women of worth, 
men and women who can shoulder the great burdens of India with honour, with 
strength and with pride. And so, when I look round, I want to see how are we 
doing this. I see, take our women folk, because ultimately a nation’s growth 
depends far more on its women than on its men, and you can always judge a 
nation from what status what position do the women occupy in that country. 
What do they do? This is a far better test of nation’s growth, then what the men 
do. I find in these ten or twelve years the women of India, changing rapidly, 
coming to the forefront in many fields, whether it is as an ambassador, whether 
it is in the Central Cabinet, whether it is as a governor, whether it is in our 
Services, and all that women are coming up. But that is only a few women. And 
now thinking of the vast numbers of others whether in our services or social 
work or industry, or even in their home work, how women are coming forward? 
And I think that is the basic thing that is changing India, it is changing in India, 
not at the top but in the homes and that is where the social revolution comes. 

We are helped in this process of the tens of thousands of the women of 
India going forward by certain legislation in regard to them, which I consider 
one of our biggest achievements. We have engaged them now, and there are 
tens of thousands, hundreds of them grew up, I do not know how many, in 
social activities for the betterment of the nation, and that is a very special field 
for women. And I see today — I forget now which year — last year, there were 
about twenty thousand women graduates coming from our universities, and 
hundreds of thousands of girls, young women studying in colleges and high 
schools. Do you not see the whole background, social background of India 
being imperceptibly changed, and revolutionised by all these happenings and 
look again at the spread of education. Here in Madras I should like to say this 
has been more marked and more promising than even in many other parts of 
India, and I should like to congratulate the Madras Government for it, because 
here they are laying a solid base for education, from the child upwards and very 
soon, I think all children, boys and girls will be going to school here, free and 
compulsory education. Even without compulsion, they get practically in some 
areas a hundred percent. And they have added to that their mid-day meal scheme, 
their school improvement scheme, and others which are almost only as important. 
For what is education worth with hungry stomachs? 

So you see the millions and millions of children today in India going to 
school, most of them, many of them going to high schools and colleges later. 
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and then branching out to universities, institutes for special training. And all 
that you do, do you not see is the basic revolutionary change that is coming 
over. It is not merely a question of jobs and employment, also it is something 
deeper than that. The whole structure of the nation, the mind of the nation 
changing, made to change peacefully, democratically, and yet in a revolutionary 
sense. 

A generation ago, about the time 1 came to Tuticorin last, what were the 
openings to our young men and young women? A few lawyers, a few doctors, 
a few engineers, a few in government service in the lower ranks, plenty of petty 
businessmen, small shopkeepers, and many clerks, that was all that an ambitious 
young man could aim at in those days in the [past]. And today there is the wide 
world opening for our ambitious young men, industry, agricultural improvement, 
the world of science or in our embassies abroad, and so many openings all 
over India. 

And so many of them have distinguished themselves in the army and navy 
and air force, Indians are now running the services from top to bottom, and all 
the senior officers are Indians, young men, bright young men. You see the great 
changes that have come over, the great opportunities of service, the great 
opportunity of adventure all over the place coming and changing the face of 
India. Here you sit at the southern tip of India. Look north, at the vast expanse 
of this country ending at greater barriers of the snow covered Himalayas. Look 
at the great variety of this country, in climate, in language and in so many 
things. But look also at the great unity of this country, and look specially at this 
tremendous guiding force that is carrying this country forward in spite of 
difficulties, in spite of many mistakes and blunders and then look at them and 
what is happening here. 

I tried to give you a broad picture — I cannot talk to you about the other big 
problems but I want you to have this big picture before you and then think of 
the problems, think of the five year plans, think of the various, think of the 
various schemes we have drawn, in terms of these 400 million people of India 
advancing, the great projects, the great scheme, the river valley schemes, the 
great factories that are put up, and above all the great changes that we want to 
bring about in agriculture, because after all eighty per cent of our people live 
by agriculture, live in the villages of India and it is the villages of India that will 
make an ultimate difference to India. Therefore, we have been paying special 
attention to the question of community development blocks, etc. which have 
vitalised and changed the villages of India. And now we have put forward a 
definite programme intended specially for the villages. That is a programme of 
every village having a gram panchayat with power, a cooperative, also with 
power, and a good school; that will be the base of rural India from which other 
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things will grow. 

I would draw your special attention to the new emphasis on cooperatives, 
village cooperatives in effect. We would like the system of cooperation not 
merely to be confined to village, but to spread to industry as well as I am talking 
to you about the cooperative method and I do submit to you that there is no 
other way for us to progress except by the cooperative method. We may vary it 
here and there, we are not rigid doctrinaires but it is the cooperative method 
and no other method. I say and I challenge anybody to put up any other method 
and show us the goal. It is no use saying it is no good. But we want positive 
proposals and not negative ones. And the experience of the world as well as the 
reasoning capacity show us method of cooperation is better than any other 
method. 

We had non-cooperation to attain a certain object. We are seeking other 
objectives now and we want cooperation for this, not non-cooperation, nor, 
shall I say, separate operation [...]. Because conditions differ, conditions change. 
In a heavily populated country, where you live and rub shoulders w'ith other 
persons, you have to cooperate with your neighbor, or else you quarrel. There 
is no middle stage. So what I say whether it is in the international sphere or the 
national sphere or the rural sphere in India, it is the way of cooperation that will 
lead to greater production, of course, I have no doubt. But what is more important 
is a proper frame of mind, and proper approach to life’s problems and raising 
ourselves to a higher level of social existence. 

You must always remember that we have to proceed on a democratic basis; 
that is essential, that is the very basis of our Constitution, democracy. And 
therefore in regard to these cooperatives and others we have to proceed on the 
voluntary basis. 

And now. may I just say one word which may be of special interest to you. 
That is about Tuticorin. Today, I received a deputation from representatives of 
many organisations connected with Tuticorin and they laid stress on the 
development of the Tuticorin harbour. In fact they themselves mentioned that 
the principle has been accepted and wanted me to expedite it. Well, I am quite 
sure that Tuticorin harbour has to be developed, has to become an important 
avenue of trade and other matters, and I hope therefore that Tuticorin harbour 
and Tuticorin city will progress rapidly. 

And now thank you, and good bye. Will you say Jai Hind , three times with 
me? Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 
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12. At Tirunelveli: Public Meeting 68 

Friends and comrades, 

I feel very ashamed to face you now. I have come here exactly an hour and a 
half later than I ought to have done, and I take some pride in being a punctual 
person. So I have set you a very bad example. And all the way here I was 
thinking of large numbers of you sitting here waiting, waiting, getting tired, 
and yet I had no remedy. I started at the right time from Tuticorin, punctually, 
but on the way we were stopped so often at every town and village that the 
delay became longer and longer. 69 So all I can ask you is to forgive me. 

As it is I am visiting you after twenty years. 70 That is a very long time, even 
in the story of India and a period during which tremendous happenings have 
taken place in the world and in India, and possibly there are large numbers 
among you here today who were either not bom or were very young when I 
came to this part of the world last time. 

Well I do not propose to tell you the history of twenty years. But I do want 
you to remember that when I came here last we were engaged in the tremendous 
task of trying to achieve the independence of India under Gandhiji’s leadership. 
That task was completed and India became free and independent. That 
pilgrimage was ended. But immediately after we had to start on another and on 
a greater pilgrimage, the pilgrimage to lead us to the welfare of all our people 
to higher standards of living and to the removal of poverty and unemployment 
from this country. 

That is a tremendous task we had to undertake and there was no choice for 
it. We have to do it and we wanted to do it. Ever since then we have been 
engaged in this great task. Therefore, everything that we do, you and I, should 
be judged in one way only or rather chiefly, i.e. how far is this helping us 
towards the achievement of our objective — our goal, the goal being, you may 
define it in many ways. I should like to define it as we defined it, a socialistic 
pattern of society. But without using any precise words, any technical word, we 
can say the goal is to get India rid of poverty and unemployment so that every 
person in India has an equal opportunity to grow and justify himself in this 
world. 

Now it is obvious that this task is a tremendous one, because it involves 
400 million people of India. It is not a question of a few of them getting jobs or 

68. Speech, 16 April 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 

69. Nehru drove from Tuticorin to Tirunelveli via Tiruchengode, Adaikalapuram. where he 

attended a conference of teachers engaged in school improvement work, and Srivaikuntam. 

70. See SWJN/FS/4/pp. 537-538, 553. 
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getting employment. But all the 400 million people doing productive work, 
producing the wealth of the country which then is more or less evenly distributed. 

Now the first thing to remember is, that we in India can only make good or 
go ahead if we pull together. Just as in attaining Swaraj we gained strength by 
our unity, by united effort, now in this greater task if we pull in different 
directions then we fail. We cannot produce any great impression on this problem. 

Secondly, that as our resources are limited we must not waste them. We 
must utilise them to the best advantage. That is why it is necessary to plan so 
that we may use such resources as we have for the greatest good. We started 
planning — a Planning Commission which had to consider all these aspects, 
agricultural, industrial and all others and to apply our resources in such a way 
as to increase our capacity for wealth production. And now we are in the middle 
of the Second Plan and we are thinking of the Third Plan already. 

Now please remember that what we are trying to do and the way we are 
trying to do it, is somewhat unique in history. Other countries have gone ahead 
and got rid of their poverty, etc., having industri-alised themselves, these 
countries of Western Europe and America. But they have taken a long time 
over it — 200 years or more — and they had certain advantages which we have 
not got. Now we cannot wait for 200 years before we get rid of our poverty or 
a 150 years — we will be overwhelmed. 

Then there are some other countries, very few, practically, one, that is, the 
Soviet Union which has industrialised itself in a much shorter time. But even 
there it has taken forty years. They have made very great progress. There is no 
doubt about it. But even they have taken forty years and they have adopted 
means to do so which involved tremendous cost and tremendous tragedy. I am 
not criticising the Soviet Union. They had to face very difficult circumstances. 
But what I am trying to point out to you is this — that the problem we are facing 
and the way we are trying to face it is unique in history and no country has ever 
done it in this way before. 

Now if we have to get rid of our poverty it means we must produce greater 
wealth by our labours — that means we must increase our productive capacity 
very greatly from land, from industry, from big industry, small industry, and in 
every way. And we must produce it at a fairly rapid pace. 

Our population grows now at the rate of two per cent per annum. Even if 
we increase our productive capacity by two per cent per annum that would be 
just enough for us to remain where we are, with no progress. Therefore, we 
have to increase our productive capacity by very much more than two per cent 
per annum. Again, how does one increase one’s productive capacity? Usually 
by investing money. We build up industry, we invest money. We improve our 
agriculture, we invest money. We build schools, etc, to improve our people, we 
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invest money. We build hospitals for the better health of the people, we invest 
money. Where does all this money come from? It comes from what the people 
have earned, i.e. it comes from the surplus which the people get after consuming. 
What they produced, they consume leaving a surplus and out of that surplus we 
get all these things — education, health, industry, better agriculture and all that. 
For that therefore, we must increase our production not only to cover the needs 
of the additional population, not only to cover certain essential utilities such as 
education, health, etc., and somewhat better living conditions, but also to be 
able to invest for future advance in agriculture, industry, transport and a hundred 
other things. Think of all that, then you will have some idea of the 
tremendousness of the problems we have to face. 

I am telling you all this so that you might be able to appreciate this whole 
approach to planning. It is not a question of slogans. It is not a question of 
shouting. It is a question of hard thinking and hard working. Therefore, we 
started planning some years ago and now we are in the middle of the Second 
Five Year Plan. I think that during this period of ten years or so we have made 
very considerable progress and that progress has to be judged in many ways. 
How far have we laid the foundations of future growth? That is the important 
thing; because merely doing something to show off is not good enough, we 
have to lay the foundation for better agriculture, of better industry and out of 
that money will come, wealth will come, for this country to develop. Now I am 
going to tell you what we have done because it is there for you to see and 
understand. But the point is that we have to lay the foundations, we have to 
build up steel plants, huge affairs. They bring no dividend to us. Still they are 
ready. We build a machine building industry — an enormous thing which 
consumes money. We build huge irrigation works, hydroelectric works, which 
eat up money for five, six, seven years without giving any dividends. So that 
has to be done because we are intent on laying strong foundations, so that we 
may progress rapidly. 

Our foundations will only be properly laid when our agriculture is producing 
quite enough not only for our people, but a surplus for industry. And we have 
got a machine making industry which can produce machines, so that we should 
not depend too much on other countries, we are aiming today at reaching that 
position of more or less self-reliance by the end of the Third Five Year Plan. 

Now industry, the growth of industry, industrialisation is essential in order 
to meet the challenge of poverty. But even more important is agriculture, because 
it is out of the profits and surplus of agriculture that we can build up our industry. 
So we come back to agriculture. In industry we are doing fairly well. 

In agriculture also, we have done fairly well. But the last two or three years 
were bad years, because of bad harvest. But we want to progress much faster. 
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than we have done. We produce much less foodgrains per acre than other 
countries. Why should that be so? We ought to be able to double up our food 
production, treble it or even quadruple it, according to some people’s thinking, 
and wherever we have tried we have succeeded in doubling and trebling it and 
sometimes even increasing it 500 per cent. Therefore we can do it, and the 
problem is how to do it. Thus I want particularly to draw your attention to 
agriculture because eighty per cent of our people live in the villages. And we 
are convinced that we can only progress when we bring the villages up. 

It is largely for these reasons that we have laid down special policy in 
regard to land. A policy of organising our villages on the new basis — panchayats 
with greater power, cooperatives to look after the economic aspects of it and, 
of course, a good school in every village. If we have that in every village, and 
I have no doubt, we shall lay a strong foundation of our democracy, both political 
and economic, that we shall make rapid progress. 

There has been some controversy about co-operatives and yet, I am yet to 
meet anyone who will tell me that the cooperative way is the bad way. The 
controversy has arisen because of some fears and apprehensions of people in 
regard to joint cultivation. Now first of all, the present programme is service 
co-operatives, which nobody can possibly challenge. That is the way every 
farmer in the wide world works, every advanced farmer. It is only the out-of- 
date people, feudal people, who can think otherwise. And I hope that we will 
not stick to feudal and out-of-date methods, but I will go a step further, although 
that step is not necessary today. I do not want to hide from you what we have in 
mind, and that is later to have, wherever possible, joint cultivation, that is, each 
person continuing to own his land, there is no question of depriving him of his 
land, but cultivating together and getting his share according to his ownership 
of land. This is not wonderful. This is nothing revolutionary. Even now in India 
this is often done. It is really extending the principle, if you like, of a joint 
family to the village. Brothers have separate rights in their land, but they till it 
together. They may separate or they may not as they like. So there is nothing 
remarkable. But anyhow, for the present we have to concentrate on service 
cooperatives so that we can benefit by modem scientific methods, so that we 
can develop the spirit of cooperation in our people and so that we can advance 
to a higher level of village life. 

I do not wish at this late hour to explain all these things in detail to you. 
But I have hinted at them, so that you might take the trouble to understand 
them, to read about them, to study them. Because we can only advance by 
knowing our subject, not just by slogans we can only ultimately advance by 
educating ourselves and our people, and education becomes a most important 
thing of all. Education from childhood up, and I am glad to see that in Madras 
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State a great deal of attention and enthusiasm is being directed towards this 
problem of education. In the last two days I have visited two of the big 
conferences that are being held — school improvement conferences. I visited 
these two conferences — school improvement conferences, one yesterday, one 
today. 1 And I was not only interested, but I was excited by them and inspired 
by them to see how well this work was being done, how it has brought out the 
people’s enthusiasm and how the schools were profiting by it. I have also liked 
very much the idea of mid-day meal and all that. So 1 want to congratulate you 
on the great progress being made in these directions in the educational system 
of Madras. And I am recommending to all the other states in India to learn from 
this example. (Applause) 

I feel very ashamed of keeping you at this late hour and I do not propose to 
continue to do so. But it has made me very happy that I could come to this 
Southern part of India after this long interval and at least to be able to see you 
and say a few words to you, and the site of this magnificent meeting at this late 
hour has been something which I shall not forget. I am very grateful to you for 
your patience and for your affection. (Applause) 

Another thing I would like you to remember, all of you men and women, 
and more specially the young among you, that we are all embarked on a 
tremendous and magnificent adventure to build up a new India — and this is not 
something which governments build up from above, or officials. It is something 
that comes up from below, by the people; and therefore it is the people who 
will build it up, certainly helped by government’s cooperative officials — but 
essentially the people. That is why we want to lay stress on the people in the 
villages, on the panchayats, on the cooperative. We do not want officials to 
interfere there at all or very little. Therefore, each one of you has the duty and 
an obligation and it is from that point of view I want you to look upon this 
problem of India. You are not merely onlookers at a drama that is going on. It is 
true that this is a tremendous and magnificent drama that is going on as the 
history of India is being written. But in that big drama all of you are actors. You 
are not onlookers, looking on from a distance. We act in our different parts, 
different scenes, different places in India, or elsewhere, making up this entire 
and tremendous drama of the future of 400 million people of India. There could 
be no more exciting task, for a young man of ambition, a young man who loves 
adventure, a young woman, who want to yoke themselves to great tasks, and it 
is only when you apply yourself to big tasks that you grow big. It is some of us 


7 1 . Nehru inaugurated the Tirupathur Taluk School Improvement Conference at the Ttrupathur 
taluk on 15 April and at Adaikalapuram and Srivaikuntam on 16 April 1959. 
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who appear to you big today were not big and are not, perhaps, very big today. 
But we had the great good fortune to tie ourselves up to great causes, the 
independence of India, the freedom of India, and because we lived in the shadow 
of that struggle, we also became bigger than we were. 

And so, friends thank you again and may good fortune attend you. Good 

bye. 

Jai Hind! 


13. At Rajapalayam: Public Meeting 72 

Dear friends and comrades, 

I suppose you are a little uncomfortable because of the rain. But I think it was 
very good that there was rain. It is better for you to have the rain for the crops, 
than to have this speech from me. (Laughter) So I congratulate you on this rain. 
I have been wandering about for the last three days in these southern districts 
of the Madras State. I have come here after many years and I have been very 
happy to be able to visit this part of our country again. First of all, may I say 
how very deeply grateful and moved I have been by the love and affection 
shown to me by the people of this area. It has been a moving sight for me to see 
the people here and I felt very humble on these occasions. I cannot express my 
feelings adequately. All I can say is that I am exceedingly thankful and grateful 
to all the people here in these states, whom I have met, who have come to meet 
me by the roadside, in the towns and villages and at the big meetings, for their 
love and affection. I know that the affection you show me is not so for me 
personally as an individual, but because you think I represent something, some 
cause, the freedom of India, the progress of India, the unity of India — all these 
which are so dear to me as they are to you and because you think I represent 
these, come to me and want to listen to what I say. I can say a great deal to you 
because there is much to be said about what is happening in India. 

Even as I toured through the southern districts on this occasion, I saw many 
changes. I saw many evidences of progress, new works being done and a new 
life coursing through the veins of the people. Above all, I was happy to see the 
children here and the children at school. They were so many of them, far more 
than they were before and I was happy to learn that practically every child is 
now going to school or will go to school very soon. And on many occasions I 
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have congratulated the Madras Government on their educational policy and 
the steps they have taken. I saw this for myself not only in the large number of 
children who go to schools here, but also in their educational improvement 
conferences, which I saw in two places, great conferences, which show that 
this movement in education has succeeded tremendously and teachers and pupils 
and parents alike have been carrying on this work in a dynamic way and your 
education, schools and children are profiting by it. I want to congratulate you 
again on this, because the future of our country depends upon our children 
going to school and if they are properly looked after from childhood up, then 
the future of our country is assured. 

I am much older now than what I was when I came here last, but even now 
I do not think of the past so much. I think of the future, the future that we are 
trying to build all over India. Once, long ago, we thought and dreamt of India’s 
freedom, of an independent India. Then it came to pass that we realised the 
freedom of India and our dreams came true. Now we dream and work for an 
India, which has to rid itself of poverty and unemployment and disease and 
where everyone in the country, man, woman and child, share in welfare and 
has opportunities of growth. That is what we aim at, a country where there is 
not too much difference between people, too rich and too poor where more or 
less people are equal, where there are not too great caste differences, high caste 
and low caste and no caste. All these have been largely removed. A country 
where people live together, whatever their religion or caste and cooperate with 
each other as fellow-citizens of India and thus work for their own good and the 
good of India, of all the people and a country which works for peace in the 
world and helps the preservation of peace and cooperation all over the world. 
That is what we dream about and that can only come about when we have made 
progress and progress can only come through our hard work, not by begging 
from others, but through working hard and producing wealth ourselves. 

So, even as we realised the old dream of swaraj, so we are going to realise 
the new dream of India, a prosperous, welfare state and with a society patterned 
after socialism, so that all may prosper, all may co-operate, all may work together 
and all may reach a higher and higher state of existence. Today therefore, we 
work for the realisation of this second ideal and we have to work hard, for the 
realisation must come to all the 400 million people of India, whatever religion 
they may belong, whatever caste, whatever province, whatever language they 
speak, because we are al 1 children of India and have equal rights in progress, 
an equal right in this welfare socialist state. Remember this. So all that you 
hear about, about Planning Commission, and resolutions and decisions must 
always be looked upon from the point of view of how they help us to go ahead 
to realise this idea of ours. Only then will you fully understand them. 
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Now, we can only reach this welfare state by getting rid of poverty. Ours is 
a poor country. We have to get rid of our poverty and unemployment. We cannot 
get rid of it by getting some money from abroad. We have to produce ourselves 
the wealth that we need. Other great countries which are wealthy today, rich, 
they produce their own wealth. Wealth is the goods they produce, whether they 
produce it from the fields or from the factory. So, we shall have to produce 
more and more from our fields and we shall have to put up more and more 
factories, big and small and we shall have to work for village industries as well 
as big industries, so that there will be more employment and there will be more 
wealth created and that wealth will be largely distributed evenly and people 
will thus go up even to the extent of their new production. Therefore, we have 
to remember that the basis of all this is more and more production, more and 
more production from land, and more production from industry, whether it is 
cottage industry, small industry or very big industry, with big machines. The 
more we produce, the more we shall have. 

Socialism, you know, means a large measure of equality. Some people think 
that we can attain socialism by distributing whatever we have equally. But 
what have we got to distribute today? Our poverty? It is not socialism to distribute 
poverty. The first essential of socialism is to have something to distribute, that 
is to say, to have, to produce enough wealth which can be distributed. If we do 
not produce more and more from our land, and industry, then we have nothing 
really to distribute except poverty and that is not good and that is not socialism. 
Therefore, we have to produce more. We are putting up many new big plants 
and factories and we are putting up what is very important, big plants which 
will produce machines and new plants. We have begun erecting great new 
machine-building industry which will produce machines and we are erecting 
huge steel plants and power plants. These are necessary to build factories. That 
we are doing. But even so the basic thing for us to do is greater production in 
land. Because out of what is reduced in land, out of the surplus of that we shall 
build our industry. 

Our country is full of towns but essentially India is a country of villages 
and it is by the growth of progress of the village that you will be able to determine 
the progress of India. Eighty per cent of the people live in villages. We must 
therefore raise these villages. How can we do that? We come back again and 
again to the question of raising production from land and raising it in such a 
way so that the village becomes more prosperous, the peasants become more 
prosperous and produce enough not only for themselves but as a surplus to 
build up industry. Each village should have more plants of village industry, not 
only agriculture but other auxiliary activities and all that. Remember that today 
what we produce from an acre of land is much less than what is produced by 
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other countries. They produce twice, three times sometimes even four times 
our production. We can do that. Wherever we have tried we have succeeded 
and we give prizes for that. If we do that, if we double our production all over 
India in the next six or seven years, we shall have laid the foundations for big 
progress ahead. Therefore, we have laid down that in the next few years we 
must double our production on land. That is basic and you should all remember 
that. How do we double it? By each farmer trying to double his production and 
each village trying to do that. This could not be done by orders from above, the 
Government, or by laws or by officials. Officials can help. Laws should be 
good. This can only be done by the people themselves. Therefore, we started 
some four or five years ago the community development movement, community 
blocks. You must have them here too. The object of those blocks was that 
people themselves living in villages should organise to do all this, to organise 
for better agriculture should make their own roads from village to village, build 
their schools, houses and in every way raise themselves, both men and women 
and I believe that the community blocks have generally helped to raise the 
level of villagers, and more important than all, making the people there more 
active, more alive, more cooperative, because it is only through their own work 
that they can raise themselves. 

Now the community movement is continuing but we have put another ideal 
before the country and that is that villages should have cooperatives. It is all 
the same idea of working together and of becoming self-reliant. So now we say 
that each village should have a strong panchayat and which should have plenty 
of power given to it and should have a strong cooperative which can look after 
its economic activities and of course, each village should have a school. So the 
basis for the whole area is every village should have a school, every village a 
panchayat, every village a cooperative — that is the basis and the high structure 
of government rests on it. Now I want to say a few words about the cooperatives. 
What does this mean? You know cooperatives should lend money, which give 
credit. That is good. That is necessary. But we want our cooperatives, to do 
much more. We want all the people living in the village to join in this cooperative, 
which we call service cooperative. That is, they do many things together through 
their own elected committees. But the next step for the next three years, is, we 
have said, we must spread these service cooperatives. We have also said that 
when the people are willing they should be trained. Afterwards we should like 
to have joint farming, but only with their own agreement and when they are 
trained for it, because all this requires training. And cooperation is essentially a 
voluntary effort. There can be no compulsion in cooperation. The two terms 
are contradictory. Therefore, we aim at that, but even when there is joint farming, 
the ownership of land belongs to the individual. Nobody is going to take away 
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that ownership. He gets his share of the produce as before. 

Now. by working together in cooperatives you will produce much more, 
whether you work in the field or even in small industry. You will produce more 
and also your activities will extend to petty industries in the village to many 
things for the benefit of the village and above all you will realise that a country 
goes ahead much more by working together in a cooperative way than by 
working separately. That is a lesson which is obvious. Now in the past we have 
had many cooperatives in India and many have done well and I think one of the 
best states in India in regard to cooperatives has been the Madras State. 
Therefore, I have no doubt that progress will now be made in the formation of 
these further cooperatives and probably more rapidly in Madras than elsewhere. 
So, I look forward to this happy march of the Madras State in this programme 
of service cooperatives and panchayats in the village. Your schools are 
increasing. Your pupils are increasing. Your panchayats are there and I hope 
the cooperatives will also come and increase rapidly and on that foundation, 
then, you build so many other things which will take you forward .' 3 

And now, I shall have to go away and tomorrow morning I shall fly to the 
north of India to carry on my work there . 74 But I shall carry away with me from 
here, the most pleasant and durable memory of my tour in South India. I shall 
remember very long this tour and the friendliness of all the people here, their 
affection, the affection of the men, the affection of the women and specially the 
affection of the children. For that is something of inestimable value and I am 
very very grateful to you for having given me something which is of this 
tremendous value. Thank you. (Applause) 

Now will you say with me three times, Jai Hind! 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Thank you. 


73. Nehru also addressed a public meeting on the 16 April at Palayamcottai. According to 
The Hindu of 18 April 1959, p. 1, over a lakh attended; the National Herald of 19 April, 
p. 2 reported two lakhs had waited for nearly two hours, despite rain. Nehru apologised: 
he had been delayed by innumerable halts en route. 

74. Nehru left for Nagpur on 18 April 1959, and went on to Yeotmal. See the next item. 
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(iii) Yeotmal 

14. Public Meeting 75 

wqr aftr wit, 

■3TF3T qq# W # ^FT WM 3TFIT fl faq# qt 3ft? qqqf, f^Tt # #t qq# 3TT# 
3TWFT =F? ^TT f^cTT HTT, #f#R g# 3TT?q# #qr | qq qiq qq^ qqft # 
*T=RTW qq# q$T ’3TRTT I q 3TT WT 3R qqft FTCF5T q# qFT? qq#t ^ 2ft, q 
^ qjq I 3m -3TRTT # eft tTcF efr JR# P3T <J# g# Jf?ft % I 3#T 

ftnr wr q? 3qq# faq qqq <# f#q q# ^nqr, qq# it #q f^r q|q orHfcd % ( 

3TTq t # #t qqt q#f qqT qtf 3TTq#, qq! 3TTq#t #t3jq f, gq^t 

^t H5KM' 6 t, qt 3TTqqq ;## q# qft qqf f^q # 3TR idcbl 3TR TJ#, #tT qq# I 
# ^ft q^ qq# qMT f#qr# tft | q#m i qqq #q % qq# qMT, f #7 qftq # q#, 
Tlfoq orq# qqq # fqq ## q'd#fa # qqn q qqr TFT it? qw it -#17 
qq# m^ii 4) it qr#t t, #f#tq #t f^dew q#oq qtqr I, qqq# qq q^qT 
qT%q aft? aft# #t qqfezr # qjqq ## # q qt qqqr qq qqqr t, q ;£#? qq qq 
qqKTr % i #t arq# #q # q arq# qqq qq qqqi #t? s?t# qqft qq#t Ft qr#t fr, 
qnft #Rf? t§t ## % qrqt c§r Ft, #f#tq qft ^ Ft qqqq I, qqqr f qq qqq # t 
3#? <tfq, ^ #t#t #t #t fqqq qqq rtEtY qqqq #t qqr? qqr ftr I, 
*n# qt ^## CT # qqq q#t arrqr# f#qtqr#t 77 1 Tiftfct? qqi? #$t #> q§q 

^ 3qqfqqr 1 1 3fq q rft srrqrq fqqTqRT qq qqq q# qq qqqq, qqf% q tjtt 
qqq ^ qqf qiRTqqr f i qqq cf# qr q ck#, # qjqqT f f^F qq^ qjqf % fqjqqT 
qfr >3qq ^?t qr q|qqTT, ^§t q?t FqT qqrft ^ttr qqq% qn% t ■aftr qq? 3 rqq ?#q 
^ TTT% q? qq qq ^q qt q^T qt qf-q% q§qf efit FTT qq t! t qr qqq q TTFl^dl 
^ 1 1 ^ ^r%q qq?q qq f^r q qp ^r aftr 3qqr Mqr^tt qq tft ofq 
^ qq# q 3rqqT qqq qqqr tft, qq^ qqq # qt qq qq qff ^q qqr...qpj 
?itqf # ^ qtFT #t % gq qqt q#r ^qR ^ qqq # qf qn# Ft qt ## qfr qf#?r 
qq?q, qqw feqr, qfqqr # q^f qq?qq sq % ftt qq# # # qqqi orqq qqq qq 
qc| q#f%# 3?q# q# qq% qmqt qqf qqR?q sq i f#e 'Siq# qqq % qqrqt Ftqr 
I, #f%q #qt#qrqqt#, qqqqqqq aqqr fqq # qp # i 

^ qF #t # qjq# TRqi? # ^ f % qq qqq ^ it# qt qqr fqqq qqt 
t, ’i# eftr # q^: qq?r # q# qr# i f#qr tttf # qR # ~m qq #qsq Frqr, ftqq ?rf 


75. Speech. 1 8 April 1 959. AIR tapes. NMML. 

76. Social activist and freedom fighter from Maharashtra. 

77. Social reform leader and Gandhian: started Bhoodan movement in India in 1 95 1 . 
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ft cnpr r# r# Ff 7 ft, ’jft ?ftr ft ftR rr r# frr? rr?irt rr #, ftfftR rrt rtr 
if Tjft cfjr ft #$RR RR % 'dHdl t| fft Pldldl# 'FT ‘>JF#, RTRFTR #T RF RR # 
cf# cR^I RRft FRIT ft$T RTT RFT RTR i|3TT t, ?3T R? FRT RFR# FR# t, #T 
RgR Rift RTTR # FR RTRTT RTF? t R#R ft Rift ft RT oftT cTTcff ft # RRTFT TRW FT 
R# 1 1 RRf#T RTF 7%R RF ?## ft R$R RT #T ft# ft R#-R# RFTFRT §? t, 
ijfspr |R t, RkW §R I fft#, #T RR R9R RTT FR 3TRT 'jft #T ft FR RTT ft $TT#T 
% # RRT R# R?tR ? I 

FR? FTR F#?#, RlftU<#l, dl^ft<lft-FR RRR? FFTRT $TT#T ft, # # RcfT 
R# Ff# FR# # I #T ft# ft RRT R# fRT 1 1 Fft$TT FFT?, RFT?-?FT? §R 1 1 #T 
FR RTF % FTR# RTT RR1R RfTR Rt FR f|'3TT, ftfftR R§R TF RRT I RRT RRTT 
ft#?# ## RR #T ^ RRF #T Rt R# F## ft R*RRI ft RT#t 1 1 3TR RR 
ft#?# # ft$T ft ?, RRRt #R Rt ftST RT 3 ## RFf 1 1 R#R RTR I, R# ##£ 
t FRIT I ^ftT RRT RR# FR ?R RRR R# RFtT ft ft # FT# Rt RR R# 
RTRTFt RR FIT# I, RRft #R R?f ?, R#t FTT# 1 1 ?R#R Rt R§R RRT RT# t 
RRRTt RR RR ft ftRFTT ?#T % 3# # FR % RRRTT FfRTR <|FRT F#T % I 

3ft RTRTf RTFT fft R# 3T#RT t FRTt RFT, #T R#R RTR 1 1 FTRTfft RFT ft$T 

I RRT R# F## ft RFRTT ftt #R RTR RR ft RTT# Rft RRft f#t I ft^R RF 
<$5 RTR^RRi ft% | fft RR ftft ft RftR ft RTf&T? ftr ft RTTR t #T ft 

I I RRT RTR Rftft TER RR ftRFTR Rfftt, RRR ft Rftft TFR RR Rt RN ftftft 
RTtFFRRt, ftftftftRft^TRR RRR RRRT TDR Rft RRT ft ft Rt RfttR RT RRR 
RT# R# #R RTtf gft ftRT RTF Rft ftfftT Rift RRFRT ftRft ft, RFRT, #FRT RT 
T3Rft ft RRT ft I gft RTF Rft, RTR ft, ftftt I ftf-ftf Rftft TFR Rft RRRT RRT, 
■RfftRTRT #R RftR RT RT ft ft I RRT R# fRft? FTTRt R# ft ftr ft #R #T RRR 
RT# ft, RRftRTt Rft, RTRtfttR Rft, ftft-R# RRT0# RR#, ft RR #R ftRRT ft #, 
RRtfft fttft RR ft ft# ft# ft fft T3RRR RRR R Rft, #WTRR ft RTRTR 3# ft 
FRft RTTR RT# R# ft# ftRRT ft # ft RT ft TRftR ft R| I ft RFft ft RfftRT ft# 
>## RT ft Rft, fttT RTR# RT R#T RF RRT I fttT RF RRT, RFRT RRT, # RTR RRi 
## ftt FTTRlft RF# R#, R# ft R3TTR I 3# ft# ft RFft RRt, R##T #T ft# 
ft Rft-Rft RT# ft, #-# ft?t ft, #R # I FRlft ft§T ft ## JT# ftft ftt ft Rt ftt 
R# ftft Rft, ftft# ftt# Rit RFF ft I #T F# RTFT ftRlft Rt, FTT ft TFR# RT # I 
yfft# ST# ftt? # #, F## ft ft # #R I FRf#t v## # TJST ft# R|R RF RRt 
#T RRft Rft# R# t #R ft?T ft RR #R RR# RT # RT# RT# I #T [RT#] R# 
RT# Rt ## ft$T F#T ? I 

FTR F#t FTTRT# FR# RT#R R#F ftt Ft RRt #T R#t FTT# 1 1 FR RTR 
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FTF, Ft %TeftF F?TTF tt FRft, FF FTF % 3ftr cFR- 9TTFF %TeftF FTttF eft ft 
FTt I F^TF tt eft FFF?t TJTT Ftf FR FF?t 3TTF I FFfeTF FFt #T RFTF t, 3 TTt 
tt, 4 t F>ih F ft? eft 7 !, TlF eil 4 l JlMl'l FT F I vrt *Tt *1 FT Ft Ft tt ^ts 
^ftT F5TF Fit I FF? eft Ft FTF % I >3ftT F?TF Fi|F f I FTF-FTF t 'EFT ft, intlyl'l ^ 
'EFT f , F1|F 'EFT t, FT% FiTRsfH FT FT F% F?TFFTt Ft, FT F?TftFft Ft FT Ft Ft ^§F 
Ft, «T§rT FTIFt F FtF FF FF?t 1 1 FF FTF9FF? FTF |, tftRT Ft F*ft Ft FF?FT t 
3tF?-3tF> % FF FttF Ft |, FTT'ET Ft €tFT-^tFi... 7: FFT t Ft F%, FFT FF? FF F% I 
3TF FTtt Hl*f eft Fi?t F ft? F^F? Fft FTTFT _ FTTFT FPT F? t tt FTF, Ft flyJl FeTeft 
FT?t % I etft>*l FF ft? I'Eetl F FTF F^F FfftlF? FttF F Ft, Ft 3TF^t Flel FT?t ^ I 
^Tttfem FF F?F FFt ft? FTtf FFfft FTF Ft FTF, TTtfefF Ft FTF ft? RTTtt FfStF? F?tf 
F T*t #T ^ t, ■3ttT faeEft RTtt ftF?t Ft ^jftttF efttf F?t tt FTF I ?FT FTFEf 
fttlFFtt % 3TFFT FF PlFleli ft? eftFt Tt RTF FF tFT, 3TF 3TTF TTFFTF ^ FF FTF 
FTtf TTTFTTft FftFF eft I F^f I TTTFiTT FTF FTFF eft ftEvJeT FTet I Ft I ttftRT ftFtFT 

Ft FF fffjef ff ttfjF t FF, fftF FFFtf Ft Fjs % i F fftfffF fF tfaFF F 

eftFt F?t F?i|ft? j|F >n4h FtF F?t t Ft Ft Ft FTet eft FeTeft FFt I TRE fFFFFt FTF 
Ft FTeft I, eti^E'1 fFFFlFt fF Ft RTRt FFT FFT FtFT % F^T FEt FtT Ff FTeRF Ft 
FTFT t ft? t FFT FFT FF F%, RFF)t FFTFFT F)F FTTF I 

^r, FF 3 ttffF f^ fftft ^F, friF ftfF Ft F?t ft tr§F I, ffrF F^ft 3frr 
F>TtEf Ft t ^tT Ft Fftf TTcE TTTF FT FetF F Ft F?F M F# Ft FTFF I FFTTTt TReft 
FTFefFttl FfFRT TirF FT # F# FTTFt FtF FF) FT^F^FF FtFT FlftF FFF 
FRF FF, §Ttf^eT t FFF FR% FF, TTFFtF t FFF FR% FF, StF t FFF FRF FF I Ft 
TTFF ^TTFFFFT t #T...eft FF FFTEF FT fpTTTF-fFKTIF FRF? FfF etTF-FTF Ft FFF^ 
FFt FFFt 1 1 FF FFFFtF FtFFT F?t FFT TTF?F t 3ftT FFTFT Ft 1 1 FfFFT FTTF? ^ 
FFT FtgF’JFF t, t?T FFT FtFT F?t FTFFTF f , Wflt F?t, TTFFtF Fft, FTT^ FFTT 
f'TFT t % FFT FtFT I 

3TTF FfTFt I ^f^FT *t FTF FTF Ft F?F^ f , FFTT TTFFFTtt FT^ F?FF t, 
TtFTFFTFt FT^, ^f^TFT % FT TTFTF F FFTF 'b^W'hi I, FTFF F FFT t Fteft I 
eitFt F #T ftR FFlt Ft 'tR FcE ^tt F?t FFT ^ett F I eft f^Erft F?FT FF TTs?t FTF 
1 1 TTFlt Ft FT F Ft, FF? FTTF’tt FF FTF ^FT FteTT t ^TTT ^t FtfF Ft I FF? FRftFTT 
t, RTTF?t F?T?eTF?R f=btlH t, FRffFR F?T TTTF FteTT t eft Ft TTF?FT t f%TTFT F)t 
FlPt Ft I FF? fa el F?T FtfeTF? t; Ft F?TF Ft ^TTTt eTTF xFIFI Ft efT FFT % 
F?TFFTT F)t Fftt Ft I eft FTT eTTF 1 1 FTF 1 1 3ftT FFTt TtFFFTFt f^F F?Ft I, FTTfeTF 
FTT eisi^ F?t oftT FFFT FTftF, ^ F5FT FTfFF, »eRft F^eft FTF, FFeft FTF % FTT 
FF?-^Tt F?t F^Tet % I FF, 3TF gt TFtF?R t % ^TF FFTF F?fFTFF? t, F ^fFFT F, 
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ftfto ftft ITT# TTF5T to, Fft TfteRK Fft ftt TTFFFTft FTFTf ft fft FT FFTT TTTft 
ftit crt, TTift Fto, Fto-Fto ito FitofftFTTiftrFfttoFft f ft^M 
TTTF ft TFRft ft TErRltor FTFT ft fft ftt to ^I 6 ci ft ^TT^ ftf TFT ft FiTft 

TTFFT IFF FiTFT ft | TTF5T eft FFRT FfteRT fTT to ft FTft 3TTtyft TTF ftt FIFT FF 
ftt FT FFTTFTftf ft ft^TF ft eft TTITft FF FT 5TFT, ftfftF ?TTfftTFF TTFTft FF, to FF 
ftt TIFTf FF to fftT ftt Tlfft FF IFTF FTTTft FF to FFft TFTTF FlftlTT fftFT, FTtT 
to sTgrT ^F FFTftl FFft iftt TTTF % Fllfttofl, totot, T1l<^ftto FUft, 
TTFftF % I 

IF TTF sTTeff ft to <|fto ft «r€t TTFTIFT §f ft to F§TT eg® TFTR FF TTFTTT 
^ ?^T 5^ ftfftF F^TT cgtf FTftt I 3TF BneFt ftt {FT FTFft ft <jft to ft FTT FFFT I 
to irrft ff ftt ffttoftt ft toFF fftFFTrr, irfft ft tth^hi f FFft to Fft f§tt tttf 
5 <3TT 1 1 to F3> ftt totft TTR3T F=T>? tofF F?ft fftftt, FTTft ftt TTTF JTTT ^t, ft 
^ ^Tftf FTFTTT, ftfftF FTfft ftfftf ft fftftf FT ftt TTTTT §TTT to tthr FT^FITT ftt 
W, FTT# F§TT TIFT § 3TT I TJTftt totF ft FTFft ft Fftf , Ffto to FTftt ft Ft, ITTfftF 
ft =T^cT ITTFF TTTIT FiTTTT fl 

ITT FFF ft TTR fttFFftt 78 ft FFTFT % fteR 3TTI FTTT |F FF FFF SJTT §TTT €JT I 
3TTI WTTT §F, TTR ftt Fft totTsT ftt, 3TE5RF 3TftTT =fft l” ^Ffft TTR llTlsflF ft ^ 
fftFTT 2TT, ftftFRT ft, ^ 3TT3 sfTTT { 5 ^ #T fTT 3TTS «RTT ft, ft ^ TTHTTT feft ftfa 

ft im to | toftpr ^ crt aftr ft Tfranr fftF ft #1 aftr ft?T 
ftf I ^iif ftft ftftT itt trf ft to to 1 1 ftftftfttor ?it ftp ^to ft efti ftm 
ft?T ftf I, ^Ff to ftft to ^it Ftft t to ^rft tot sttit to I to ftrrT «rrr 
fftft to 1 1 to ft ffttoftt to-ftfcr to to Tft t, Ftof fttw ^ 1 1 ftcR 

3ftf TrtoT torr, ^rrft ^ftf, torft tftf to itt tttf ft ^rttt ft ^tt ^tttt ittrt, 
tor to ftt mcrs^ii, ‘rtcrt skhhi, tor tor ftr skhhi i ft gft to 

'3nto to I to .Tf$ft ftt to I to to ft Tfm?rr ffftftftFFiTTTTTftFTTiTr 
ft ■3FRT eRFT ^TT to? TTTT TTTft ft ft TFRT |, ftfto §TFIF to TTTft FT ft TFHT 
ft, §TTfftm TTTft ft to ft "FTRT ft, toffft TTFM ft FFlft TTFTft ft, tot ftftlT ft I 
Sift ^jfft eRT Fft ft I ftr TTFTTT ft «l|TT ft I 

^ ^ ft?T fttoT ft ftft TTTFT to, ftttoTTft ft ftft TTTFT to I to FTI 
tor TTTF fft FF TTFTTT to ft ftto to ftto ftft to ft ftft fft FFTft TTFTTft 
F|TT FI to ft to Fto ftto-ftto to ft I ITT FFTTT FTTT ft FI to to Fft ftftt 


78. Shriman Narayan, Member, Planning Commission. 

79. On 1 8 April 1951 at Pochampally village in the Nalgonda diatrict of Andhra Pradesh. 
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% RR?ft ^TTcfr 1 1 FT RTR, FT RTR R^t RTR RT?t FR RRR, RfaT RTR RTRT RlRfa 
?RTTT RTRTRt RTR RT7R RR Rfa I, RTR-RRT RTTI I TTT^-TTtTT RRR 7RR RTR 3lfsjcF 
Ft RTR f , RFTi RFR% RTR RfaRT FT RT^ t, TF^ # RT RRR?t 3TWRcFdl faft 1 1 
RTffa RfaT Rt f?TR | FRTR % faR RRcFt RTffa 3TRTRTR, FTRlte I RJTR RTtfa | 
RHTFt RF R9R t 3?tT RRtR TT RFf FR Ff^ f I RT ^Ft 3TTRR 3FFT, RiftR R?fat R$f 
1 1 RfaT RTT RFT RRTR I, THI t^T, RfaR RRTT FRIt Rfa RRTR FR RFf fat I 
FTTf^R 4F RR 4^4 Ui 4)-jhi, RF RR 3TFfa f?TR RR^ t fRRR FRfT RTRt efa RRT 
'Ft shin fRR RTt RRR RTRF RT ^S> 4<5I R5T I 

«FR RT RTR t fa RTTi #R, RTfTfaRRRR4RR>Tl^TRRRRRr RT|R RTF 
=FT FTRT 1 1 RR TT RR RRRR RtRT-RTRT R$T I faRTR RR RRT RRRT TPfR # l RR^ 
£R tfa «hWI t 3FR R>|4 R, RTFTT ifa RiTRT t ^fat RRR R, RRTRTR RTRT, 
illR4l J l =FT% RTRT TTRRR RlFRRTFRRtRfRRtTfTR RRcft t, RT Tfa RR RR 
1 1 faR FT RfRRHT-RfsjRj' RR feT Ft, TTRR ifa fa RT Rfa % I 3Rf | 'h l 
RFT RRT TtR |, FR^R [t] RRRft RRTR 3ttT '-blRslM ^ RTTR fcr RR ^ 1 1 
FRTT R^RT RTRT I, R§R 7RTRT I FRTfT RcF trer ^pfR TT #T R$it if facTRT FR ^T 
R^RT f, 3RRR ^TT-4l'Ml ffa =FR 1 1 cFlF ^FT? F 1 ? qR q# crfr? FTrf^PT % 

^TR TrR f, C^J Rur % 3RR R7§t, 353 RTt WR ?RRt, R 4t, Rt #F 
^ ^5T TRR I F?T WTF *RT qR cFtf TRRT, stlRiq ?Rr R tR I 3RT ^ M 
3FRT 5RR ^ =FT F*T SRt R I oRt %TTR cFT TIR FT, ^?T 3 Ft TTR # I 
3TFT TTt3T 3RT FR^ ^ft Tfrft TT ^FT FtR t RT qq, RRq ^RT ?RT Ft 3fR 3ttr 
5JR R# | rft ^§T ^TT TRT FT 3fR RRit % 3TTT f^RR Rt ?l4t Ft 3ftT ^?T 
Rt Ft I 4t FR Ft TR^ I ^tT 3TFRFFT FR% 'Frf§T§T qtt I, 3FT |3TT 1 1 FRTTt ^?T <fi\ 
3ftRTT, WT ^t|^T cFT% ^t, ^TT RR q?t TRFR I, FR RR tR tt^ qf %r ^- 3 ^ 
q^T?T |t I, RFT RRTT RR R=F J31T t R=F R=F? R, RTTftR RR, RRRT RR, RR 
RR TPF I 'FtfitTST % Ft RTRT t, ?RT 'JjfR cFf ^RT 3f5t, 3Rft 7RIR 4t, 3R5T FR RRRT, 
3T3^ RR f^4, ?R RTF %, RTRT ^tR RRRT I Rt RF Rt R|R t, Rf%R RRRt FR RR 
RR 4tR RR Rt FRR RRiF RT f^TT RR ^$T RR RR £[RT Ft RRT I fRRTR Rt R 
FR^ R?IRT 1 1 RTRTR ^ Rt RF RFf FtRT, RRST R RFTRT 1 1 R^T RTTt R1R | jftT 
RRR Rt RTR Ft, R^tR ^ F^f Rt RR RtRt Rt ^ITRT RJRT^fRW^tTRFRR^t 
Ft ^ % RTRRR FtRT | % FR f4R§T R RTRT RRTRT R% I Rt RT Rft ^ft RTR % 
fa FR Rq% ^?T % ^RT R^f 3TRftRT % RcRT RRFt cFt I RT FR RRT R$T R ?|R ^RT 
RTRT Ft ^ I 

TtfaR F^f 3?ftfR RRRT ^ fa RRRtT RRR 4T fRR§T R FR RTR^TT fa RRT 
RftTF, RRT Tfa I RRT ^ FR far RFT 3fat RRT^TR RTtTF I Rt RF FR RiTRT ^ I 
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totR ft eft RRRT ftt ft 1 c[Rft RRF Fft, ftt Rfl? Fft RR3RTft ftRft ft 'EFT ft ftoidel 
^r, ftfft-Rft RTR ft, $TFT ft, eft to 3RR RFT STtTTPT ftt ft ftt I RRft f?R iff, RRftt 
dfF RRT ft, ^fftRTR RRT ft 1 *Jdftl RF , =hl«9Ml, 3TTT RTRft ft, FT tol ft fttft Rif 
,3||c^todl fttftt ft middl'd I fRidld R>t ftt fttft R?t toTR ft ftt eftFF Fft tor RRRT 
% I ftt RRRt Rft-R% RTOtot RR Tft ft I 

3TR5T, RiIT&IR Relief Rt fftR $lfRR R?t ijTTTR % I toft $lfto ? tot fdRftl R?t 
SlfftR I RRft Rfftft RRR ft, ftot ftFT fttftt I tot to cbKisIlft tot ft 1 ftt Fft RR 
SlfftR to tor RRRT ft, Rfftftt to 7tRT to Rfftftt ^ RF% % RR ft, 3Rfl I FTT d<6 ft 
Fft RF-Rft RRRIlft RftfR RRlft ^ RRR ft I ftt to to ftt RTR, RR RR% RR, fttft 

cFRMft R|R to ftt ftr tot ft; ftftor tor to to r?t mw ft to fr toto tor 

% to R ft I 3TRT FR ■sftto to to RiTft RR R FRlft RFT RKOlA d<dtl ft, R I 
RTtft ftt dft) RFT did dol Ft dRidl I 

■3TR ^jfft ft to RRft ft ftt-ftlR RTR Tfltot RTR Hslftl ft I to ftt .Old dil^d 
tot ^ Ft totft 3FRTR ftt RR d>lH to” ftto dddl I tor RF ftt to Rd'Jd RR> TTRR 
■3TR3T Ft W ft, to TTRR 3TR5T to fttRT I to RFJR ftt RTTT fR 3R5T Ft RRRT 
RT, 3TDRR to fttRT I RR to to tofRTT to RfttR fttftt ft to toHTR RRFT ftcTT 
ft to ftt ftotR to Fft$TT RF TRRTR FRT STT fa 3RT ft toto ft^R to toto 

to to ftt ftrr rfr ^ toR, toRir ft Rito 1 ftt ^rt to ftt to rfr ?tt 
totor to tt tor fttot ftt to sit i 4dto toR ftrftt ft ftt ftF^R rirt =frt 

ft i ftr toto <$s toR ft to ft Fft to sfrt ft fft to ftt ftto fftft 

toft?T i 

^rft «tr ftor smft to irt fRt, rf to-to ft i ft RFtot to rt, 
fttfttofto ri 1 31?# to ftoft ft 3 rrt ftrtorftto ft, to to ft, Fwlfft jto 
fttfttofto tot tor rt to-to tot ft to 3R ftt frrt ftor ftt ftttoftfto m 
ft, ftt «T|R to tot RT ft I RRft to ft ^5 3tor RFT RTFcTT % ftfftR tot to 
ft RRftt SRRT RFRT % tft Fto RFR RfttR ftto ftft ReRT toftft | RRt TRRT 
ftft^R tor Ft, tofft RF TRRRR ft RR3R to Ft, RR RTR to FRt 1 1 
■3TRRR FRTR ^Ml ftt illtol ftftR RT, R^R ftt ^3 RRT 1 Rftt-Rftt RTR Rlftt, 
Rftt-Rftt ?TfftRftT toff, toftt RRlft ft, RK ft I 3R FRRT Pdd^R RRR Rt FR RTt 
RFf RRR, toR fftiT ftt FR RRT RTR ft> fttRR ftt ftRT RRRT RTFft ft fft RFT ftR 
fto cR TTcF-to ft RFftR ft, RFRRT ft tot Rft I RR) RF^ft &RR ftt §toT R|R 
Rftf ft I Rftf ft, ftft fft RRi Rto RR^T Rft SlfftR RTtot ft Rftf ft I ftfftR ftt R>to 
tot R^T RRT RRTft, |5 ^fftRR RRTft ftt RRftt SlfRR Ft RTftt ft I fftto ft 5^ 
ft, RF ftt RFjftt RR ft I fftvRR ftt 3RR ?lfto ^T5 tolRT Rftf ft I RRTTT RRftt RTlft 
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P#P; 3TP? FP P#R, pR fRRR, 3TP5 RtP P#R, pfRpf^ R fRRR I RPPT I 
Pt [...] PP FTP fRR, PTP P Ft I FPTT pfRPTFPf 1 1 3# 3TTPPP RR R PTP P 
P^ P#PP1 §R I R fRpiP ^Ft pR f#T pRt f, PpRt $#P PR 1 1 ?T#fP PF 
3P4m R fp Pt ftp PT PF PFPft PP PPlR 3# ftp PT PTP ftt PP 3W 
RRp PF PtR %, ?# Rtf T#F pR 1 1 ft FP PT# t % PTP PT PPFP Ft ftp 
ftpt ft PTTT FTP I FP eft FFTFP 3ftT FFTPP PP^P Ft, ^TFtt PF# 3#rPTT Ft I 
3T1PPP f# 3#ptfT f , FT# 3#P 3#PHT f# pR I 

m % PTPPT I % FPTPP R 3TPFT ftp PFlf-FTFFT pft t, FPP# Rft I, 
PiTP pR P#, f^TPT# 3Tlft t, PP PTP ftp 1 1 ftftp FP ?pft FT PTP eft FP pft 
ft^ R PR, ?F#F WITT ftt 3#PTT #T PTf# 3 # F# TTT^FTft 3TPFF ftt 
®TgcT FSP pR RpT P#F | ^ FTFPT | fft PTP PTft Pit 3#piTT R, pft ft TTReft 
pRt P pR I Pt TTRTft pft ft PFft TTRefT F ftftft pR ft ftRp #ft? ft 3r ^ 
RFR % Pfp •3T’-ETTT ftft PT FFEP ft I ft, 3PRTT ftp ^nRt, FFTFPT R, TJPTF R 1 
^6'-bl(l FP ft I ft# FT FTP F ftFTFF R, ftjp ft I R ftp Pcfftf ftft ft | 
3TFT PF ftp 3Tpft FTF R PPPf R ft PTF Fp^rT | 3# FFTF TPFP R I ft ftp 
R 3 tpR ptf R ft#p RppTl3ftrR5TPTpR3frT 3 ttp ft, Rpt R i 

TPFP TPlft fReft R Rt P*pR R PlRt pR R, FTP PP FPPT R, PF Rpi Rpt 
1 1 FPfRr FP pfp PT «PH R R 1 1 3TP5T, Rt PTP R PF pR RE TPlR RR PpR 
ptR tR i ptp R ppttRp pR, RR "EH.yM R i fp pR ptfR fR pfp R Rp 
PTP-PTP PiT $TFR R PT PlR I RfRp FP PTFR t fR PTP R TF PiT Pt PTP pR I PF 
PT PlR t TrFR PRPP T^TT-RtRp R, R PPPR I 3TP FP PTP R pR RR, 3TP 
pp P)T RpR RRt §TFT R I PTTP PTP 1 1 RR 3P PTP, 3TP5T I, PPPt Pt PlfRt 3 ^ 
PTP pR 3TP5T PTPT, PTP Rt RpT P7PT I PTOUPT R PiR PPTPT | RRT-RtPT PT pR 

pptP, ptp ^Rpt RiPTPTRpRRRtRrpRRrR, f^rwRf 3 tpR PTfRR RT i R 
FTT PTF R PTP pR fR PPTPT R, PTF-PTF R PTP pR R I RR pR FP R 3 TtT 3 TpR 
ptf R R Rtr pf tip ptR TTFPtp R R i 

Pt fPP RRpRpfRtiTTcFptpFfRFR fR§PTTT R fR RRp Rft Rpt fpR 
Rtr p^p 3ttp$ppt I fpR fePT 3 RRp^ Rft ptpt tsRp R 1 ^pR R fR ^p ptp ptR 
fRp PR PTP pRR Pt Pt 3ftT PTP R P|P PTP, pptfp PpRt 3TTFP fRw PT ptp 
ptR pR R PTRR I PP PT fpp PiT 3fpR PFP PPtRR, fpTITPP PPfRR, Rptpp-pt 
PPTRR, 3?tT PPTP Rtr PTP pTp, 3TPR-3TPR pt# PT pR, pRfp Pt fRp PT Pt 
3TTFP R ptR 1 1 RR-RR PHSTP R PT ppp 1 1 FPTT PTR pRR I PTP PT 
TP-PP PPPR pRpr I Pt PF PFPIT, PFPTR pR# P RR SlR PPFT PT PTP PPPT 

pR R, pfep Rtr P|P ptp 3# ptRR, R pRR i ptR Rt pp fp R pipt t ptp R, 
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TOTOR cfr, TFT3TO TOT OlT TOE 3nTOT TOT I d)M«hrt ^ d J l<Sd % 0>dl TOT OtT dHITO 40, 
TORT TO 4TOft I TTTF 0 TOTOf OTO 44 TOR TOT I 0 TOT UH:Hdl ffO 4TOEl(l 
TFT, TOOtTO <0 fO^ T4l0t TOOf, TOTlO TOlfFT-TOFTf 0? f%TO Ot TOfOcT I OtT 3% ?0f TOT 
I, FTOt OfOf Of, far 4?f Of I OfT ITO TTTF 0 TOTlO TOlO TOTOR 44 OtT TOOtTO-EFOf 44 
d J i <5*1 d<6 % $ldl % I ■3ft’ df|d 4% jyfd~TOFT 0T, d?^d 4%, \3 Htoi OT AO TFT 

Of M<«hK 40 TTTTE % 4RTOT 4TfOTO PddA 4^ OlTOTO dldl ^ TOTO Of 0)0 O' TOTOTO d6d 
tre-OTto OtOt 0, Otr Of Otr TOfO OtOt % i OtO toft OFft ^ toto 0 Of Or tototo 0 1 

Or 4F TOTOETpT TFT TOT 00 3TTOTT 44f fO>4T I TOTOT TOFT^T 0 44TOE0TO |f Ot I 
3TO0 FTTTFT fOFTT I 400 TO4t TO' TO 0t I TOTOTO ilWN TOE TO440f4 OtTOTOT 44 f0>4T 

ofTr toe 4i? f0> totiO toOTf tot Or tfttot Or, tftr 44 , tot, tott 0 Otofttt Or -3frr 
ttottO tft Or, Otr OFft or 3Tf044T 4444 fOO totO Otr tottO toe oftr tot tot fO 

TOTTTT TFTO FtTOT fO TOElO TFT 0 TtOt f0w-3p?r TO OFft dlfO^ I 4F0 TO!?f, 
TOSTt OfT 44TO fOTFJTT TO 40 fOTFET TTfOTT 40Ofa0feT TOO 1 1 TOFTf TO TOOf fO 
Or TOO 4RTOT dl$A 0 idd-^TT TO TOTTr Or TO' Of TO TFETTT 0 I 400 TFET4TO OtO 
1 1 OfOFT TOTO TOT 4i? fOi TO TO 0 TO TOT?0 t fO 440N>f>4 Of, TTOETO TFT Of, 
4T0 '3F0 O fOTT-^TT TO 0f0t T Or, Or Or TOT I TOTTTT 0 TO 0T4 0 TO 4fpT TOT 4§TO 
Or TOTT 0 I TOTTTT 0 TOE hH 0 TTT% 0T4 TOf TOT 0 I 3§tT, TOT OtO 0, 0 0, §1144 

Or fOrr 0 Or totO i to iOddl «iiO OrOr 0, tt? ttt^, 00t to 4, din ^ti<4 ttoetO 
TTfOfOOT Of I 

TOT5T, TOT ^ fO TO FT4 0 TOf OT? TOT TOT 0 fO?T 0 TOf ^T Of ? TO OFT 

0, OTtt Oft 0? Or wrTf^rq % ^ t fO ttoettt tft Of Oft tfe-^tO Of totoT, 

OTO^Ot Of 3TT0 I XTcE TOT fOto-TF Of, -3FTT TOT OtTT-TOOTTT TOT Of TO 0 Of 40f 
TOlO, TO Or TO ^TTTT Of TOTT I, fTO TOO TO TO 3FETTT OFff OT TOTOT TOTO OTO 
t l|TO TO 4^5 OFT, TOTTOT O^ TO % TO 0 TOTO TO 00 OTT POiTTlOf 40 ^jO 
TOTfOO, SdPd^ TO4 44 TTlO 0 OT 40TO0004 Of, TTOElff TFT 0, fO§TO TO4 1 fOf F4T 

foor-^or FfOnr 40 -tO tott Or, fOrr-^rr Of toft tot i Or tosjt totoO t, totoT toO, 
OT^rrl TO40 TOO, FTOFf TFE-^Ot 40 I fOrOT FT TOfTF I, fOrff 0 40f t, OT TOTT 
Of Or Or toe ftotO totto Of toO I i 40f Or Oet Of toe ttttotO tot Of toto 1 1 Or 
Or TOT 40f TO?0 I TOTfOro totO TOTOf%TOETO4 0fOr,TOEOf4 OfTO Or Of OT 0T4 
Of, 4F OTr 4TTT 0 I OfO-OtO TO4, 010TO TOpT 40f TO OT OtTfOiT TOTT-OfTT TOT4 TOf fOTT 
^ 40r ^ TTTOETTt TT4 40, TOT-OfTT Of, OET FFT TOTO40 toOOT TO I TOT-OfTT TTTOETO TT4 

40, OT toto 40 fOrorrror toO, On-w 4fO OTr Of 4 % fro 4TfTo 0 tftoto ttO, Oto-OO 

^ Oto-Oto ^ TOffOr tiro Of fOro 3 ttttr OFtt tott toOT toOOt to tottot, tototo 

TOE-TOE TOT4 0 TOTTOT I 
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TstT, % RR RT^ Rt FT^-FT^ sftT R^t? FR RT?t RI6cl f^> RTRT R?t RR^T 

f?TRt RRt TTR RRF # Ft, RRffcfT RTTR RRT RFT ^T I, RTT^f RTF-RTF Rt, 
RTF-RTF Rt RtR TF# t, RTF-RTF Rft FTRR 1 1 RTR RTTt FRTt ^ RT^ t, ^ RT^RTTfr 
RTf 1 1 3TR RltedlTfl RTFR* RTT FR Rt TTR3R RRTR, RTT^T $TTRR RTT <jTtt RR RTT 
dec^ RR 7^f, RFT RTT Ri?t, dRlfai FR R<?t RTFR fRT RR^ RR RTt, TTRt-ftRTR Rit 
FR Rt% I FR RTF Tt f^RTT RFR R RTRT^t 3Tf£TRT ^, RR?t RTR %, RTft f^RTR % Rtt I 
^f^JR Rt ^PlRl'Jl slid ^, Rt RT^t I 3ftT FR RTF^ ft, RjSt ^f% 3TTRTt RTFT f^T dlCl 
RTRTR RRFft RFf FR Rf^R RRRTRtfFRR RT, SflfdR % FR RTF% ? RF RTft R?T 
RT *t RR RRt Rtft %, f^R RRR RtR T3tff RR RTF RR% R*t I RR RT%, 

3TR RTt I Rt RTR RT?t % I 

RRffcfT RR FTTR RRT RTR [R?t] R RTRRtT RRTR^T ^ RRT RTFRT f, Rt Rtf TRTTft 
3TT# f^RRR RTT% R)t RTR Rff I % 3TTRR RTFT fRT FR RTTR forft-R^ft TRcft RT FR 
RTtRTRtf%R RRFt*t, RRtf^fT TJTRt RpJ RTf^R, Rjc5 RRJTR RTf^R, ^<s|| RTf^T, 
RRR RTT% RTT FR RTRRT RlffR* I RRT Rt Rj?t ^RT Rt 3TTRR RTRR Rt RRTRT, Rt 
RFt I f*tTT T3TT*t Rf^RTTT Ft RFt, RtR RT^ f^T RRRT Rf?t, RF 3TTR9RRT Ft 

RRT % far RtR ftfTRRt RTR ^tt RRTRt RTRT t>, ^tT RTTT^t, RTFEt f’tRTft RRRtt RT%, 
Rt Rp f%# FFRf RRt R^?T R RT f^T^ RT RR «FTF fjTRRT ^ Ft, RRRTt RT R|R 
Ttt^RT RfRT, RiT^t, Rf%R Rtr RtR Rt f TTTRT RR, RTRR, RTR TtRRT RRRTt RF 
RlFT-RtFT TftTRRT FtRT ■3ftT FTTRiT Rt RRRT TTTRilft cftT ^ ^TT 3f[T RTRT % RR^TT RtT 
3TtT R RtTT 3ftT, RF RRT RTR, f%RTTT RTRRTR f, R;cgfR^ RRRTT Rot RiftT % FTTRT 
RRRT Rugi'l RT FtRT I RTFRT ^ ^T ■3Tf^IRi-^-^Tf^JRT RtR TftTst I R^t RTFRT f^> 
RR #R R| ^#FR ^TT 3TTRFf Ft RT^f RR ^f, ^tTR ^Tf-R-^ TftTRRT I, RRtf% 
RttT Tft# Rt Rt? RTTR FtRT R^t RR^t RTF ^ I ^ftT FR FTT RTR Rt, RF RTR Rt RRT 
T^ t RR RTTRt TTRR Ft ^ R<gm RTF^ t, TRT^ft RTRRTR RTt RTF f^RT FR% % TTt, 
F5TTT RR RRT f^t, ftTT % R% RFt Rt RR^ cfit^ RTR Rj?t, RR^ Rt Ftf% % I FRf^TR 
TttTR ^ F^f RRRT % ^tT FTTf^TR FR% RRR f^RT ^ RT *f Rt "^tvT RR RTR %T 

F^*FT^ Rt RtR %RI7 Ft, % f^tR % TRRt Rt RTT% R^t I 

RTR foR % ^Ttt R5T% ^f, Rt RRR fRR ^ Tstrft RTT% % RF^ RRT-RRT RTR R5^? 
R^R RT^ RRRTt ^IR RRTRT ^tR f^TR ^ RRTR, TRf TRTR RRTRt 

I, ftFR ^ RRT^f, FvT iRR R^ RTF Rt RRT% I, f*TR ^ 3R RRT^ t 3TTRTRt %, f^od-Tt 
RT^t 1 1 #T TRt RRRTt RRRT-%RRT I, Rt Rt RRRT RFRRft RR R?t RTRT TtRi^RT 
RTR (R# 3ttT 4tR R, 4tR did) RtR Rt RTR R3t^ f RT^RtTT RtR, ^ftT Rf^ RtR, 
RRRTT f^TRT fRTT PldiR RTRT RTRt RTR RF 1 1 f^TT RT Rt RTR FtRT ^RT RTTR RT% 
«Ft RT [...] T3T% RT^ RTt, Rt Rtt RTR Ff^t RTTTt, RtR RT RTR R^t T^RT TRtT Rt Rt?F 
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% I eft TT«r RTf eft ft ft t 1 

3TR 3FR RTFR <slef) FhcI RiT Rf eft Reft eft RTRRiR JlfH ^ ie^f f, 

RF RRi «ifl >ji41h fad vincTl f 3?f RHf <Befl RTRT e^fl y^iKI eifel ft dlell % I 
R!F-RtF 3, ftR f ft RftR ^TRTT RTeft I, f%Rft RTeft f , RtR-eftR, RR-RTT T§R, fTR 
R? fleff R, RT RiTR R 3TT RTRt % I RTR f&R, FftR RT RTTRft Rft 7Fft f Rft Rft, 
vji 41-H FRf Rft ftft Rift I tf4fa RiT ffFRT ft RRRiT TFRT ft %, RlffRi eft FFRT f , 
Sift ffR-RJR Ri RRR % RF RRt ffftRT? Ft vJimi f 3SI | ^ft RRFtt RRi FRRT 
Rffau f , ff*^ hR^ik ftf t, RTT Rff t, RTR Rtf f, HM ff^fFTT f I 3H J I-Rld j l 
ffRTT f , % fa?T % #ft Rift t, 3TRRT ff*RT RT? RR t, RFF RiffRTf Rf Rft f I ff*RT 
I RRRiT, RR ^T!% ffFRT R' RRif f I eft RRRft RR?T ft RR RTT 7RTRT RFT mR<MK f I 
eft FRf, ff OiMehel RF RFt RTR f, 3TTRRiW Ri R^R 3TTR RRT d<Eei f, ft '3TT3RRW 
R> Rf FR t , f eft, RRT RRf f 3TTR, RRf StffRi fRT ftRT t> I ft RRi fRTHTR Rft 
eRT ticbell 1 1 ffeT fi RR RfR RiT RRif f | Reft eRT ff^RT RR RTRT f, Reft =Rt RTR 
FteTT I 1 TIFT eRT RTR FteTT f iff f$T RR RRT ftRT f RE RRf Rft RTR, RRT RtefRT 
Fteft f fael TR cRJR chfa eft, Reft % R^eT ^TTR^ReR f ^ RR cRTR % f^RT 
eRt'dlM^fae) elRebi, RF ^§T % RR RiTR RRR ^ f^TR RgeT STTeRR^R f I eft RR Rt 
RTRRT 3TT dfa RR RR RFT etyf) % RRRT f, RR eRTR fTR f I 

eft FRfRtr RF R|R RR5t %T f #r FTRT% ReR ^ft ^tiR f, RTR % 
^f%R TTeR Rfa Ff TrcR jRT^ReRlft ^tR ft f , RRtfe Rl^ -W RF RTR RR RFt 3ftT 
: jTR Rffft feRRTR f Rt RT^ FHI^ ^FTR RR RR RRR RT^RT RTRt RiT I , 3ftT ^T5 
FRft Rif I, FRRTT M«I RR^ f I ^Ft Rt 3RRRR FtRT f , RRt% RF% f ffftR, RRtfRT 
RF Ft RRjRT f , 3ftT RF RF^ I f^FRFTf Rft FT ^ % g*Flft FftR %R RTRft I RF 
RtTTcRRiRRftRfff, RFReRRTRRfff, RRRT f I ^tf RftR #T% RR TRR R^f, 
RR^t RftR TFeft f, RRRR fFFRT R#T f 7FRT f , RfRjR FR RRR eft FR ^R RTR 
Rft ft Rft RTF if, FTT RRR Rt FR R5F% f ffeft-jj^t <^eft RR 'ifael RR?ft, Rft I 
Ff l§ft ftft, Rft I ffRRT FR RRR Rt FR RTFR t % RTR-RTR f RF RF^lft RR 
ft, fRRf ffft-^ft TsTeft ft RTR ft, R%R ftT RTeft f ffR-^R £ RiTR ft iff FRf 
Ritf R% Rft f% FRR RTR FtRT Rft RiT, TEfR TTRFT ftRT tfR-^R ^ epTR RR% 
R , 3ff ftR ^ TETRR RT^ ffRiR RTff I 

RF RR> RFT FRf f^TR RRi RfT FRTFTR-RT ft RRT % R$R, ^fT Rit R^TR RiT, 
RRt% FRTR Rft RRR R^RT RR RFT Ri RTR R^t I Rtft RTR 1 1 RTR R&, RfftR 
FRRT R%, RR f^T RRRT f I RF ^Fft, R^RF ff RiRRRTT, RSTR $ RR RTR f Rt ^T 
Rft RRRT I FT, FRf RRF ft ftRi f , FtfaiR RR ReF R$ %RTR RRRT f RR RRFTt 
^T, RR RFT FTft tfiT R3RT f I RR% RFR ^5 ^tf 1 1 FRffT FRT R|R GRR ^RT 
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I aftr ff FREifi §ff fF ftf F^f t, FFffFr ff Ft #Ff ft ttffft ft, FFFtF 

ft, FTFT % *4hiK d><d ft % FtF FfFt I FTtf vFFTFRft Ft FTt^ FR FT?t <i<+>cll I ^fFiF 
5?f 3TRTT t FtF FifF, =HllRE FF^ FTF ffrPT % | 

FRft gSTTf cpEFEift FFTTTF FTF F, FFFTt fFFT FTRF I FF FtfF TTFFTTft 

fffF, FF^FrifFTFr fttff ^iht ftff 1 1 F ?fr w ftf tf F forft-^ft 

TlFt FiT, F?T FT if FRFT dlFc) 1 1 Ft ifF Ft TTFF *4)diK fF>dl I ifF FiFT >jtlf) FTjF 
FTF s) J ll, \Hdi FiF^ ft I d^RFFI \i T ?l') dilH %FT, '3TT T T FFT ITR 3FF FF^E 
diH FTt 3TFft FTF % dMd t>, f^Eddl FRFR TRFfF FFT-FFT «tF f , d’F)') fF>FT % 
3FEt ddl ^ FRT, sftft FT I FFT J ]d<)d ftFT H^d 80 ffr FT|F TTTt f)d>s) dd^ddi %% 
|f, d§d 3f^ FTTF diH did 1 1 rft dddi) ttFNdi ft, d^dHl % FF d>IH FT?F ^T FFT 
q|^TT I T$ ft 3ftT FtF Ft cE^t I Ff^TF FF rft 1|FT, if F 1 FFT f3TTF fd FTFT FTt 
FFF, eft XTcE ^#T 3TTFSFFT FFF t, FfFT % I f)%F FFFTt 3 % if ff%ir 
3TTFFTF FRF FT FFF if, FFtfo FRF RF FftSFT FT FFFF if FFT 1 1 F# eft RTF 
T?t, if 3TTF% FTFT dip'll F, 3TTFF5T Ft F^c? FTTit 3MH Ft, d^dl Ft, FF 
FF-FTTF °Kd if FFft Fif TFTRF fFFT, FTFT-FFrT 3RFT T|3TT |t, -3TF5T <|3TT ^, d^y 
OTFt FT cEl^t 1 1 R^E Ft ^55 F^ t 3ftT 3TFt FF% % f^Et ^EFEt ^Pldld 
Hvl^d Shjf) % I 

t ORft 3F TFT | F^FT FRF t, F5RT 5lF?T % ftF^F F^FT f^Ft ^ % 
cEftF-FTftF TTif?FT % FRT F 3TT TFT f, FFF TlftF %TTTT FT 3fR FFF F7TT FTF % 
FFT FT 3ftT FF ^TF ^<gi FF dt if F^t FiFFT fF Ft FFT EFft ^tTTT FT f^RTT, <jfRbd 
FFrt ft FiTTEt TEFT FRIT if% I FTFt if FFF> FFFF, FFf 7FTFT FftRE FtF FF% TFT, 
FTTE-^Ft 5 ’tIfiH I FF% F^F Ft F^F 3R^, FF FT^F Ft, FTT feT F^F SRRF gFTT 
^r FTI Ft Ft FTTF FFTTvF F fFFTF FFRR, Ff^R % fFTft FTFF^TF FFT I, ifFTFR, 
^$T FT Fit FftT FF FFT %, Ft FFT FT Ft FftT FTF %, ^Pfid 3RFft 3TRF ^ ^TsRT 
f^E FRFT FTF FFT TT?t FFft Ftcft dlcfl FF% ^§ft FEft % I 

TRE FTF if FRFTt ■sftT Fdldo, FFRT if FTt if% jft FTTF 3TFft ^ I Ft FFT 
^ T^TTt F> 4T R£F ^ FFFt ^ Fli' if FFf Fit TTF?T Fit TRFiR % Fit ^ I FFF Ft 
d^fd FR did if FF #T J lld did) FF FFFF FFT fdidl <3ftT FTF Ft T^TT ^ F^ft 
^t 3ftT FF% FTFT-f^FT Fit, FRFTFFi Fit, TTFFF FFT feiFT I rft F^Ff% FiFT fFi FTf 
FTFt, FTF FF RFi T^TT I FR fFFTt 3TFft FTF % FTTRt F g>FTft Dl^fdlf) 
#ft F#tt FF FIF% I f% FF FW FTt FtFFT % FFF FT TFRTT T^TT if I 


80. After Independence, Tukdoji Maharaj established All India Shri Gurudev Seva Mandal 
for implementing rural reconstruction and village development programme. 
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s|l^ slFll TTTTt ^ ■3IT% i, dM Fi ds?t idddl I i , FF Rdi% TFFJ FtFt 
cRt TOU, cF^f TT# gtr cF#f Fit §R, ftfoF RF? FTW, %F FTF % 3RFT FF FTF 
FFit iwft t FFT 3TF dilychcK FFTTT Tli$T % Tdjdl FT F^Ft fT FtFFT % FFF 
IFTFT ftdFT t, 3?tT aTfaFTR Ft TITT FT dIHM FTF FTTt TT 1 1 sp TTTFTT it Tit 
1 1 Ft-fcTFT? FTF Flft TT t, RFT fTFli TRFTT W IFF FTFT$F FRTt 1 1 FTit 
FTFT-FFFT T TT f T, FT ^ TFjF i FF ^TTrlT I 3fR FTTFT diUl FFT g3TT % F?tTF 
T5tT sfc^ % FTFF^RTTF-3TTF-it-FTT FTTT, yi^dT tdjd FT T 3 inT FTF TFT % 
TTSlfFFT f^TCTT % sT^ff FT TFRSF 3R3T FtT FFT...3TFTR: F^T T faFFT, TftT FT, 
FT?t itFT faddl SR TFTT fT FTFF...TFRSF' 3TF5T FtT RPTT, 'JddT M<?l^ 3TFT FfT 
Fit, TJRT Hl^JH FtT TRt, TfR ^dT-ddT T, ".d'-dH T TTTFT FRT FFT 3TTFT I 3TF 
FF F^iFt FFFT FFTFTF FR f^FT FFRT TRFTT T itFFT Ft TJTT FT I 

sftT fit RwfTT i T*F> #T RTF TRFfT FFRft I FT FTTI# FFRft 

4'ilT, R^TT FFJFFF dldl$il I FFT TFjW FT 3TF3T FRT Fit, TRFfT d>H FT RFT 
TET I 3dd) FFT hH T? % Did'} FTFT-Fldl RTF i, FFT <si t> FTF i itT did T 
vJddil DH4 TT i fTi FF FFT TFjTT T 1RT FT Tt?T Fit 3IFRFF5TTT %, ^jt ’fr Ft, T^F 
I, f^TRT I, cFTIFF I, c§# I, %F I 3?R F^TRTf 3Tt Ffrft I, 3FTT 3TFT % 
TRFfT I^TtF^^ 3IFTHI tET^Fl, ^ 3TFT I cfr 3Pft RFi FRf, cFTf 3fR 
RFT-Ft fRr giT, ff FRc|^ W ^dHd R, FTT FTTI# RT =^t «fr, F# FT 

R=F Tn| «TTTF FRTTT 3R2 TNcF ^ | 3RZTFFF-3F4|F1'--FR, cRf% F# T^# 

R FFRTf 1 1 TTT% FRF F5TR 3RZUW RRT R 3fR FFT RcF cj# FFSRft «Jt, FTT 

RIRR Ffr RR F^ ^ TM % fFFT | T^TTf ^ I t Ft Itr Fl W ^3 3 > I 
f3TT SIT, RSF ^FR RTT |3TT SR TfRTRT %, #T FT FTF FT TRTRT I RFTT TlR FRRT 

’ftRW $ FRRT, W% %, HT% snf^RIT, FTfR, fiRmi, f^RTT^T sff, FTR 

FR-#R TtfsFF PR1FRR, FtDtFkTT RT^Tfr ^f rfr Ft TTF T^Tlf t «ff€t 

ftft-ftft 3tri?sisf Ft i ^tr ftir ff Fift«r-sFft«r tr fft F?t frrt f> 
TTFFRt % Ft TFT % I SIF SFtF TR=FR RFf FR TRF# I T3T% FT TRFSJ, RTRRT FT SRRI 
3TtT T#TT FFT I % RFTTT R T^IF FTT FFTT Fit TpFT Ft Tit % F^Ft Fit, FFf% TTF 
1?T f, 3RFFRE ^ST t RTft, F^ ^§T |, FTFT-fTFT it ^$T t, ^Srt I 3FTT F^tf 
FT FTT I 

Ftii 3TTF5t ff firm it i ftt ftf i ffft ^ ttffRt i f§f fs trf^ 1 1 

TRFTT, TRFTft 3RRR #T TRFTft FT^JF # FiFT FFT? FST Fit FFFT I FTTftTT FRtf 
3TFit 3RFt ?TfFTT % FF TTF5F 1 1 FT, TRFTft ?TDRT 3ftT FFFT F?t §lf^F fin Flit 
I Ft FFT FtFT 1 1 RF^ §lt^F FT FFF FFf FtFT I Ft f^FFT Flf^R | 

Ft i i§T i FFR SETFI % ilsFFT ^ Ft FTF I RFi Ft s^T5 TTRit Fit FMF TF^ i 
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RR$t Ftcft Rfift %, ftRRT ^TTFcTT | Rrf4T R^fl RR 4t TTM t, RR 4T R|R 
1 1 # RTRRT f, fc@RT I f^KT 4t RF^ tt RRt tl ^Tfr RF % FRR R=E 

^14 FK Fl41, 414 si4t, sm T^ F o'M , 441 RE f^RE& ®t 1*5 d4l d'^lfrl Ft I >44 44 

R|M4 RTFT FR RR> RFT 41rri «mi 4 f^ETft R^t Rft, RTR-tt RTR RRR f RR% 

4r, TtfaR rr£ rk rr% rft ter# I, qr4t rtrt t ?Irt 4, Rrrct foRrft 4 ft Ft4t 
l^i41 % <+>k<gi4 rrr 1 1 fr^ rrr RrnRTT ^ r, rrrr % rtf Rt rfT fTrt, 

RTR-RTR RTR RTR I FR 4tt RT =bkyi4 RRT T^ 1 1 F*t IRE # =ET RTR RR% Rf$ 
t, TTf^ER cE? Tft RTTlF RR^ TTR 1 1 RftiR RR RT RR Jll44 RR 4§T =Et RTR FtRT I 
FT#R g*? eft RRf if TTTR R^TR R^T FRTT, 4foR ^fftRTR RF RF T^t t £9T 3 
Hv^4l r4 I 

RTT^R RT?t '3TTR^ FRT % 41 4 ^Hl4 ^ f% Rs?t, 414>H STIRRED RRR F$TR R?t 
RTRTR §3TT RRcft f 3ftT M RT Rt-Rt, #T-#R #, RR-RR # SfERft, fasiT# RT 
f%RTR RT FTt Ft, ERE H$4 *^h 4 t, RR RRR 4<s4 ^ I ^Ttt 4^ RTFT, RTRT RRRT 
Rt FRTt 4?T Rf R?TR RT#T -3TTRR ^ I RTRT R^, RTRT RR4 f RT^ttjft -3ftT fRvR R*t$RT 
3ftT UTfRET 3ftT JTt, -3TRTRTR, RTRRRTR, RRTR 3^T fovR FRlft RTRT eft RfRR ipETR 
I I RTRT RR4 ?t #T 3TR 4t RT?t f I 4f%R 3TR R*ft RRft RTRT3TT cftt RR Rtft f , 
RFT RFt-RFt RtRRTR t, RFT RRRT %, RRRT % RFIRRT %, RFRtR % R% RRR |R 
f, Rt RTRFTRRj ^ RTt 4§T Rt fi'PJ, RRRT ^ f^TR | RFT 4t 3TR RTRT^ Ftrfr 
Rft-R^t I 3ftT ^tRT 4t I R# Ft , RRf% Rt 4t RRT R^ Rfc? Ft r 4 I FRlt I 
RtRFRR4?T#Ft7Ft| I W$\ RTFEtt 1 1 #R # RFEEt RRES? 4f%R RRRit 
Rf Ft RTRt I foRTR 3TtT RRTR, RT4K RRRT, RTR, RRR?t RTR^t RRRT I RR^t 
RRTR4 % Rp RT# ^ERtt 1 1 F4r Rf^RT 4RT RRRT I R^tR Ft I 4f4FT RR^t 4t 
Rf I RRT-^Rt % RFRtR %, RFRRft RR % RT% RRT t? RFRtR RRRT RRT-FR4 
%, f^TREt FTRRTRRRTRFTRTllRFRtF^E RRRRR RTR^t RTRRT % f^T RR 4tR 
fn^ RR «bH RRR t, RRR RTTFT §lf4tl Ft4t t, 7RTRT RTTR FTRT % Rt RRR RFR R?t 
RRT RRRT, RRR R^t RTRT? ■3?lT Rr 4 RTRjt RTR, RR% RTRRT RRJt ^RT Ftrtt 
^ TiRj-^RT R (hr RTT RRR RR% r 4 I RF RFt f% RR) _ ^r 4 % R% I RR FRTT RFT 
'RRTRR t4>d4 ^Rif 4 RTR |r, Rl4 4, 3TR 4t RT4 FlFt RRTR Rit RFTF 4> fRj ^FTt 
?Ir RRT RR FRT t f4i RRT RR RRT f I RT^t R%, f^TT r 4% I RF RTRRT FR Rf?t 
RTF4 I RRT ?nfrT RT RFR Ft Rt RRTRR f4§RR RT4, RFRTfft RR f4?RR R^ Rlr 
RF 4t RTR R Ft 3ftT 3TRT RFRTTt RR ft4t-^4t #cft RT4, RTlf ^t RRTR R Ft I Rt 
RF RTR, RRF?T R^t RTR f4?RR ^ 4?T ^ f^TR I 3ftT ?R RTRT % Rit| f4> ■3TRRT 
FRT ^RTT R4 f44lRTRT % RRR ^fFR 3TtT RTRRR ^ STRTT R I 3?rT glT RT^RR FtRT 
|f4TFfr4tRf4ftRRR4lFRRgRTTftRRRTT^Ff4RF4rgTRFtf4Tf 44lRl41 RRR 
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Tiff >3TPt TFf Tf 1 1 ffftnft ft nFf f fe nftT FT ft Ftft I nftT 
feft ft ffnfem Tff Ftft TT%T, f# Fn I ftT Tift % I ft 3?ftT TR 1 1 Tjfn 
f , Tift c|t) H eft ftn Tn ^ I Tint 3lN^=b fM =FTT f , if tfe «fftt 3)l$4t 7F ft 
Tmf ? Tift f I Tift =F FTT ft TFt t <§T, FTlffT qpft FT nTF ffTTI f I Tift f 
OTf^RF ntf Tfrft ftn JpNl f Ti?t f I 3TT TF Tift f tfi Jl4t»l $clfl Tft f , ff 
Tift f I Tift TTT 1 1 $tfRlT...Hff> T l feT ft Ff T«RT ff nft Tlfff TTFTilft 7TT 
Fmff ^ fe feT-^JT f FT ftnt f TTTT Ft I 

ff 3TTTf Tj?5 TIFT Tft, FTlT f?T ^ nt-TF T9T f ftr Ff 3FRFI FT TiTTI % 
fefllT f I ffUR f ft Tft nf ffytfl f , TTf TIT T3I ft, 3ftT fffft f$T ft TF 
Tf f , ft ffUR f T% 1 1 FT fejf Tf I ft fesTH f ft Ff TIT T3HT f\ f ff 
ff 51 M f> ft «rff n^T fn !|T f , TTf vjOMi f TITT I elfe-i Tft % TTR Ff ft 
FTlf FT f cFTT nrf ft FTft TFt 'JJeRT f I FTlf FT TTT, FTTT ft f TTT Tif, 
TTTT nfer ft Tj$ nfet OTT, Tflfe f ^ffn ft | #7 feT nrf F$T ft 
fFRTT |l ^ffn f Tft ftf f TFTF-FTTt Tf Tlf, Tf-Tf f$T ftTIT Ftf t TFT ft 
fftr, Tf-Tt FffTTT, fFT TT, <3TtT ff RF-^Tf ft THp-hTI ff f , ftTT fe TTfeff 
f ftf FT nifn I TTf I Tlf TTTf f FTffr ff TFlf TT ft, tt tftt rrtt f I 

3lft ft FTTTT FT 3TTT ^TFlf 1 1 ftf f FT ft T^J Tft^ TTif f , ft^f I FT 
ffftlT ftlff , 3TTTT ffUR TTlff I ft fOl fT ft^ TTlf f , TTtSFt I ffflT FT 
ff .TgF Tff TTT Ff TTTT f , TTT Tft =FTTT f , 3ITf FT f , ff PFTTT f §T f FT 
5?Tft TFT ffn TIFf t, ffTTT TIFf f FT I FT^ TTf Tff f PF FT 3Tft aTJTTft 
Ft ^TTf , 3TTf TTFTT Tf , TTTtt FT TTTT Tlf , TF Tff, ffflT TF ft '3TTTTTT TTcT f I 
3TTT ft ■STTFffft ftT^ftTTTFt, TTftTft 3ITTnff f ffT Ft ^Ilf f , ffflT 
FTTFR ft^FtrnfpF^rftTlfFt, TTftffTTflftFTftTf?fff ffm 
fen ttft t ntr, Tfr Trnt ft nr ft ttr fef , tf Fnft ftff f i tf Fnf 
ftff ^mrf^tT nff f 1 1 Fffn f f , ftit f$T tt f f i ffer ftt srmFn nt 
§ffn f Tf-Tf fr TFf t, Tfr nfenf Ftft f , nfffe ftr ftr ft fin nt ttfit 

Tftl 

TT Tn T§T ^3Fr f , frRIT TT T?T ^JFT f I ftT 3Tfe ft RF Tf fctl f TTIF 
Ttn ft nrr mrf f , Fnf f?T f <53 tttt-3tr ffr |t, ^t ffr nr, mf f , Frf 
fFTR, ftT nF STTTF Tn TW f n c §5 ftT f f TTf ff%T I FTtf FTFft ft 
Ftft f ffnr nff f 1 ftr nffr Tinn f 1 ft nrf ft ntfe?T nrf f 1 ffer 
FTlf ntf f) ft Tff | TTT Tnw I FTffr 5T TTFf ft Tff fe ftr ^ffn f Ttnff 
f nr nrf, nfrfe ft nrft ^ffn nt fnf, nrf fn Tf 1 fttt f?T fm nr 
Frf ft ft afr ^ffn nt fnf 1 nrr ft nrf f$T nt t# fnn Tnf ft ftr 
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WTt WWT ^WT 7TWTF ft? FW ^W-WET WE '3TW% ff$T WT 3TT WT^ ^ I 3TW% 

^?T Wt W5FT, wfTWWT ?*TTft WTf FW WE wftT WEt-Wtt 3PTft 3 W W# I 

FWTTt chf^HI^ ^TF % f^ «TTcT WE?t FW ?ETI% TEEt 1 1 FWR ff$T WTT ifrTFRT 
3TTW ftffWW gt fWEt gW t, 4E tJWW, W% wf^FW #7 WWT-WWT I 

Ttfow ft WT 3TTW ^Pt f% 3TTWTT Er <§W WfTW FWft ^?T # § 3TT WEtft sft I WET WETt 
Ft, Wsi4 ?t, affc W% 4t? EJWW it 1 '.'^■'jtl^ i W% wftT ffTl <?t ff?T ^4rl Ft WETT 
WT I WTFT ft WTT % FWTt ff$T WT WTvW WE W?t St WtW I WEft JtT, TEWT TTET TT|?f, WEft 
WFT WW Wt WTW WT TTfTF FtWT I, WETt WTTfrr Wt WET WT, WETt WTWT Wt WTW WT, 
f^Eft-W-fWEft WET WT, 3WT WF WT?f WET ^t ^TTrft % FWTt ff$T WW WFWT EEF e?t WTF 
% Ft TTWTWT t FW WW WET FW WEff W EWTWT Ft, fow WE FW 3TEt wf I W$T Wt 
W>T? it wit WF WWETT 1 1 ftFi^W WJrf, Wtit-WTWt WETT WT TJW WWTWT #T FF^ 
ffETETT I FW WTF ft ^$T WFWT t? WF WT WtWT fWWET WEJW FETT I fwft, wit WETt 
wft WWFTW W$f % TM WETt i W% TFft 1 1 

Wt W WTFWT ft f% ■3TFT WtW WW WWFT 3TTWWTW W?t ^fWWT FT WWT WWErTWWft WT^ 
Ft T# 1 1 3TTW WTW WTFT WTtf WTFWT t FW WTW i iEfi 3TWW TTWtW, W^WWT i iwW 
itT WTW WT WtW WT ^ EWfW I WF Wt ^fiWT 3TRWTW WTT t, ■3Tjftwt-TTftW ^fWWT I #T 
WFT W% F WTW fWET WTTW EETTW W, WW^-STEWT ftWWFt '3TTET-3TTET WWiEt W 3TE 
fewft WWEW ^ 3EET W =FET WFf Ft?TT ^5 3TE Wt WWW WE% FtW t, WTT ^EtWT 
W>t TET5TWT FtWT I, ^§T WW TETWWT FtWT I 3ftT W% ^FETt W WFWT FfWT I, 3TE Wf^WW 
WEWT FtWT 1 1 wtE WftWW % =Ftf WET W^t FEtt 1 1 WT 5ETETT WWT 5 F% fFWT ^ 
WTET FT WTW I ^ftr wft?ET, f^WtWWE FT E^E WE '3ETWT WEEW WEWT % I 

3TW WFT WFE %€t t I W WWE Wi|WT, WF ^5T W?t EFTWT, WT%T I, EWWiT EWWT 
^t WEEW I E^EETT JW# WW I §TTWW WTTTT ?WTWT, 3rf£jW? Ft, WWTEF feETf ^ TJ5WT WT3W 
WSdl %, W^tt % WTWW WW I ^Tf T^t Ft, %TTT W^tT FfWT, ETEFT WTWW WE I ?TffWE 
fewf cFt W^T? WWTWT 3TTWSWW) I, 15 ^ % cFFT WWTWT, WWff^T EWWt WT^W % W^, 
3TT%T # WtW # WWT ftt'^dl I WF?t WET, WEFW F^f T^ft-^WW WW TTWET, TETf cFt 
EWTWT I, TTWt WTt ?TT WWW Ef %TWT #TT I, wftT wfTWW WEWT I, WWfEF wftT Wf^WW 
^ WTtf WWW WFf FEW I WF 3TTW WWWT ^f, wfE ETTW FW Wit 4tET ^E ‘WTW’ «FT ^W% 
F WFTt, W TTEWWTW oftT fjfETTW wftr WTWEnW #T 7TWTWWTW, W WW wft WFW WETt 
I WET I Ttfew WE? WTW 3TTW Tt, WW% 4t# wftWW 1 1 3TTW WTF 3ETfEFT WT <J3ftWTW 
W WTTFW, Wit %WW WErt t TTtW I WW WT TTEWWTW ^f WT?W, %WW WTEtt WTE WFWW 
% WTt? wit WWWT 1 1 wt F^f ^FWW WEWT 1 1 WET WW WF t f% FWTT WFT ?W ^it ^ 
gWTTWWt # WTET WEW WT#=FWFt^t, WETT WET WWW WErt 1 1 WWT Wt FWft WFf ^f|wWT 
?WWt FEE t % ^5t Wit, wt^WT W fWit ^WWT I WFT, fewwt WFT Ft# t, 3tk 3?tT 
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RTRR t F^5TT I eft RT)T R)TR ^>, ^rTTT Rf^RR RT R)lH R^t FtrTT, f^TRT 

3Tf^F chIH FhTT virlHI T?t I 

^fR 'STTRTt ett-RTT vHt RR Rf, Rf 3TTRcF RTR% TTft, 3ftT ^6^ R5t RT 
RJR RTR Ffaft t, ^FR *T RlFdl R^£ 3TN MRR RR fcF RR9TT RRT % I FR RRRRfR 
4VHHiq rITTF R^FR t, RRRTf ^ Rft R^f$T?T R^faR, RRtfo eft R^-R-efiRR FR 
RRRT | 3TPt I RRRR FT R$T F*RT I RF eft ^ Wl#T R^RT R$T, RTTJR R$T 
<£RTt, M, %fr, RTReff, S#, RTRefT, RTeS^f, RF ftldfadl, RF rff FfaT e?fr ^TT^Tt, 
RRff% ^RT RR cjc^HI eft "TFT RRTTT I RR> cTRF ^ F^f RfTRR RH1 %, RFRR <*>Hl %, 
i%|TR R>t RTTTRT RR RTR f, RtT FT RR RTRT R>t 3TRR RR R RRRT t, RTCR eft 
SR #, RRR RR RRRR TT, RTRT RTT RF STTprT R> fRRIT R, RT F^T RTRtR RRR TT 
3TTRT, RTRTRT % FR RRTRT, RRt% 3RR FR RFFFt eRR ^ eft R FR FRT ^ TFR 
f , R FR RRT TFR F I FRR RTFRT RFT t - fF FR RF 7 RR> RIFT ^ FRTf RR RRR RTRF 
FR RRR> 3TFt RS I 3TRT RRR TRR RT FR RFt RR?T eft ^Rt RT TR^ RT RR RT RFT 
RRkT I TtfRR FR RRT RFT 3TRR TRR RT RR fRRR F*t TRTTR ftTTT 3TlT f^TR^ FR 
'3TRTT t % Rtr Rt F^T 3TTR RS RR oftT F^f IRRrT I 

RR f^R! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and brothers, 

I have come to Yeotmal for the first time today. I have had the opportunity of 
visiting other parts of Vidarbha before this. But I am surprised that I have never 
come to Yeotmal before, either during the freedom struggle or since then. So, 
by coming here, an old wish of mine has been fulfilled today; and secondly, 1 
feel very happy about the time and the purpose for which you have invited me 
here today. 

You know I am a... what should I say to you... there are many great men 
present here today, there’s Tukdoji Maharaj 81 who can give you excellent advice 
which you must listen to and follow. 1 have always been a mere soldier fighting 
my own kind of battle, not by breaking heads, but in the political field where I 
am still working. Sometimes 1 feel tired but one has to do one's duty and one 
cannot do that by interfering in other people’s affairs. So I do my work my own 
way and sometimes make mistakes or stumble occasionally. But I try to do my 
best. 

I am influenced in my work by the thoughts of others, at least a few of 
them, even if their work lies in some other field. For instance, Acharya Vinoba 

8 1 . See fn 76 in this section. 
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Bhave 82 is one of India’s great men. Now I cannot do Vinobaji’s job because I 
am unfit for it. But whether I do it or not, I know the great impact his work has 
had on the nation and changed the atmosphere in the country. He continues to 
do his work and is helping to solve the great problems of the country by his 
own peaceful methods. Therefore, I have always had great love and respect for 
Acharya Vinobaji. But I have not jumped into his field of work but continued 
to do my own. People have sometimes suggested that I should take up the work 
of bhoodan and I have replied what I thought best, but I do not think that I am 
suited to that task. Each individual is suited for some task or the other. Still, 
whether I participate in it or not, I have great respect for it in my heart. 

However, I would also like to tell you quite frankly that I have not been 
able to understand fully the thought and philosophy behind bhoodan. I cannot 
grasp even now how the village society will be organised and how a number of 
other things will be done. But I know one thing quite definitely, and that is, that 
Vinobaji’s bhoodan, gramdan, etc., are doing great good to the country. The 
entire atmosphere in the country is changing and many of the things that we 
want to do about land become easier. Please remember that in other countries, 
civil wars have been fought and there has been much bloodshed over the question 
of land and if we peacefully solve it in its entirety, it will be a great victory 
for us. 

We accomplished the abolition of zamindari, jagirdari and taluqdari systems 
peacefully which was also a great victory for us. It has never happened in any 
other country. They have always led to fighting and violence. So, we have 
solved the question of land to a large extent, but a great deal remains to be 
done, especially about the landless and other problems concerning land. Now 
there is not enough land for all the landless in the country. There is less land 
and more people and even if we manage to scrape together some land for them 
today, there will be no land for the growing population. Therefore, these 
questions have to be examined from a new angle and there has to be a search 
for new kind of answers. 

I have told you that there are more people and there is not enough land, 
though it is a large country. And even if the entire land available is parcelled 
out, it will not be enough for everyone. But it is not necessary that everyone 
should work only on land. There are other tasks waiting to be done; there are 
other occupations and professions. If you look at the history of British rule in 
India, in the beginning when they were establishing themselves here about 150 
to 175 years ago, I think — I do not remember exactly — the percentage of 
population working on land was seventy-five or even less. Gradually, as the 
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British rule became firmly established, more and more people began to depend 
solely on land. Why did that happen? It implied that the people, who used to 
work at other crafts and village industries, etc., were rendered jobless because 
the British policy was to discourage these things so that the British made goods 
could be sold in India. So, more and more people became dependent on land 
and the pressure on land mounted. So the population on land increased instead 
of decreasing as was the case in the other countries where new avenues of 
employment were opening up. In India, even the old occupations and small 
industries which existed began to die out due to the British policy and having 
nowhere else to go, the poor people turned to land which was already 
overburdened. A country where practically the whole population works on land 
is bound to get impoverished slowly. 

Today the population in India is forty crores and is steadily increasing and 
within the next ten years or less, it will become forty-five crores. So we cannot 
provide land to all of them. Therefore, we have to look for new avenues of 
employment to relieve the pressure on land. Even the farmers must have another 
source of income. Moreover, there are all kinds of jobs available, cottage 
industries, carpentry, masonry, small industries and what not. This is very 
essential. But it can be done only when the land that is available is distributed 
among the people equitably, as far as possible. Now that does not mean that 
land can be measured and distributed. However, it must be ensured that no 
single individual should own too much land. That is not a good thing. And so, 
the question arose of fixing an upper ceiling on the possession of land and 
distributing the rest among the landless. Acharya Vinoba Bhave has evolved a 
new method of asking for donation of land from the people and distributing it. 
But the government cannot do this. Only great men like Vinobaji can do it and 
we sympathise with his cause. I cannot say in my capacity as the Prime Minister 
that you should donate your land. That is absurd. But Vinobaji is doing great 
good to the country and so it is my duty to help him as much as I can. 

Well, I am trying to point out to you how complicated and grave are the 
problems facing the country. They cannot be solved by following one method. 
We will have to follow fifty different methods. But whatever path we follow 
must be backed by the right kind of atmosphere of hard work and cooperation 
and love. That is most important. We may make any number of rules and 
regulations on paper. But everything ultimately depends on the atmosphere in 
the country and whether the people are hostile or cooperative. 

As you know, our communist and socialist colleagues believe that in every 
society in the world there is class conflict and ultimately one of them suppresses 
the others. This is true to some extent. Whether there is war or not, the interests 
of an individual invariably clash with those of others. For instance, a zamindar 
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can benefit only at the expense of the farmers or the mill owner at the expense 
of the workers. The communists believe that this class conflict should be 
encouraged to such an extent that ultimately the classes are crushed. I am ready 
to accept this theory of conflict but I am not prepared to accept the communists’ 
emphasis on violence. This theory could be extended to international affairs 
and the stronger nations may then with impunity suppress the weak and have 
their will. Now, we did fight against the British under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, but it was a peaceful war and we achieved Independence without 
shedding any blood. We abolished the zamindari and jagirdari and talukdari 
system peacefully, in a spirit of cooperation. 

Great wars have been fought over these issues in other countries. A number 
of problems connected with land still remain and we want to solve them as 
quickly as possible. I think the method evolved by Vinoba Bhave has benefitted 
the country greatly, not only because it has yielded millions of acres of land, 
but more important, because of the atmosphere that it has created and the impact 
it has had on the people, not only about the land question but in other things 
too. Therefore, I have great respect for it. 

As Shrimanjf has told you today, this movement was started exactly eight 
years ago on this very day. Vinobaji started it on the 18th of April in Telangana 
in Hyderabad. 84 Eight years have gone by and I do not know how many miles 
Vinobaji has traversed, from village to village. I feel that such a thing can 
happen only in India just as I wonder whether there is any other country in the 
world which could have produced a Gandhi or revered him as we have done. 
Vinobaji has traversed thousands of miles carrying his message and is gradually 
influencing people's minds and hearts, changing their thinking and moulding 
their character. All this fills me with amazement and happiness and then I wonder 
how to reach our goals by following this path. We will have to follow this as 
well as other paths, peaceful paths because the problems before us are extremely 
complicated and concern not only land but other things too. 

How are we to remove poverty and unemployment from this country? Please 
remember that these questions are becoming even more complex and difficult 
as the population is growing very rapidly. It has grown very fast during the last 
fifty years and at the moment it is increasing at the rate of sixty or seventy lakhs 
a year. So every year there are sixty to seventy lakh extra mouths to feed, to 
clothe and house, provide schools, hospitals, jobs for, and what not. They are 
enormous problems and cannot be solved merely by solving the land problem. 
As I told you, there is not enough land. I agree that land is a major issue. But it 

83. See fn 78 in this section. 
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does not solve our other problems. The five year plans have been drawn up in 
order to devise ways of providing productive employment which will add to 
the national wealth. 

By wealth 1 do not mean gold and silver. National wealth can be of many 
types. What the farmer produces from land or a carpenter or an ironsmith makes 
with his skill or the goods that are produced from factories, cottage industries, 
etc., all constitute the wealth of a nation. The more goods a country produces, 
the richer it becomes. The United States of America is extremely rich because 
an enormous amount of goods are produced from land and industries there. 
They produce three or four times as much as we do from an acre of land. Why 
is it that we are not able to do the same thing? They have adopted new scientific 
techniques of agriculture and use good seeds, fertilizers, and have mechanised 
the entire process. Why should we also not do the same thing and increase 
agricultural production which will benefit the farmers and the country? If we 
double our agricultural production all over the country, the national wealth will 
immediately be doubled. It is not a very difficult thing to do. Wherever an 
effort has been made, it has been done. The average yield per acre of land in 
India is about ten maunds and wherever effort has been made, it has gone up to 
fifty or even sixty maunds per acre. It requires a little effort and the use of good 
seeds, better ploughs, fertilizers, proper irrigation, etc. Even if we double the 
average yield per acre, the country’s wealth will immediately be doubled. But 
this will have to be done by the farmers themselves; it cannot be done by passing 
resolutions. It will be a big step because the food problem will be solved and 
we will not have to import food grains from other countries as we have had to 
do these days. It is very bad that we have to spend our precious foreign exchange 
on importing food grains. We must become self sufficient in food production. 

If we have surplus, then we can export food grains and get essential 
machinery or equipment from abroad for our industries. So we must increase 
our agricultural production. On the other hand, we must set up industries in 
villages as well as towns. It is a separate programme. What is the basic 
requirement of industrialisation? The most essential requirement is steel which 
even the farmer needs. So we must produce steel in the country for which huge 
plants are being set up. 

Well, we need power to run the factories. What sort of power? For instance, 
we need electric power. We must produce electricity by building dams on the 
large rivers. Then we have to set up machine making industries. Once that 
happens, the other ancilliary industries will come up. But above all, the first 
priority is to increase agricultural production because, without that we cannot 
industrialise the country or do any of the big tasks that need to be done. 

You must remember a couple of things about agricultural production. One, 
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if the land laws are inequitable or unjust, production cannot go up. It is also 
true that some laws which may be relevant in one era may not be suitable in the 
other. For instance, under the zamindari system the farmer did not benefit in 
any way by his labour because the profits went to the big zamindar. So there 
was no incentive to increase production. When the farmer owns his land, he 
works harder. Therefore, the land laws have to be just. 

Secondly, you must have heard of cooperative societies. There are many 
cooperatives in Vidarbha which are very well run. Though the older cooperatives 
only gave loans, etc., today their role has to be a wider one. I want to tell you 
something about that. But before that I want to tell you what the village-structure 
ought to be. The old way of life in the rural areas is disappearing fast. New 
changes are taking place and new forces are making their appearance. We cannot 
go back to the old pattern of society. But we want the village structure to be one 
of cooperation and mutual help. An ordinary farmer does not have the capacity 
to do very much, just as an individual labourer cannot do very much on his 
own. But the moment he organises himself into a trade union, he becomes very 
strong. It is common knowledge that there is strength in unity. The farmer, on 
his own, cannot get good seeds and ploughs, etc., and he will face great 
difficulties in selling his produce too. He cannot benefit by the modern 
techniques and progress that has been made elsewhere. Therefore, it is essential 
that he should form a cooperative society. There is no doubt as soon as he does 
things jointly he becomes stronger. So, we want the village social structure to 
be based on three things. Firstly, there should be a strong panchayat with wider 
powers than it enjoys today. 

I am aware that often there is factionalism in panchayats, people fight among 
themselves and do not work. All this is true. But if we shy away from giving 
them responsibilities, they will never learn. There should be no official 
interference in their working. I want the villagers to enjoy wider powers even if 
they make mistakes. Secondly, there should be a cooperative society in every 
village. Thirdly, there should be a good school in every village. If these three 
institutions function smoothly and effectively, the structure of the village will 
be stable and democracy will be strengthened in the country. 

It is not enough for swaraj to function only in large cities like Bombay and 
Delhi. It should put down roots at the village level. Therefore, we are paying 
more attention to the villages. And then, there is no need for the villagers to be 
dependent entirely on agriculture. Small industries, cottage industries should 
be set up. We do not want the villagers to run away to the cities. We want them 
to live and work in the villages. Educated young boys do not want to go back to 
their villages but look for jobs in the cities. That is wrong. They must go back 
to their villages and serve them. Small industries will gradually increase the 
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status of the villages. The educated youth can teach new and modem techniques 
of agriculture to the other farmers or set up small scale industries. 

We have to work in this manner for the uplift of the rural areas. It can be 
done only by cooperation. For one thing, we must have faith that it will increase 
production which is most essential for us. Secondly, once the villagers learn to 
work with one another, they will be able to do many things for their village, 
like building schools, roads, panchayat houses, and fifty other essential tasks 
for their general progress and development. They can even start small industries. 
Therefore, the cooperatives are meant not only for agriculture, but for the general 
betterment of the village. It will become a way of life, a superior organisation 
of village society. A society progresses only by changing its way of life. I think 
it is essential to form cooperative societies not only for agriculture but in 
industries too and we should try to bring it about first in the small industries 
and later in the bigger ones. We must gradually change the entire pattern of our 
life and society. The big industries should be in the hands of the government 
because if they are privately owned by a few individuals, it creates great 
disparities which is very harmful. The small industries can be in the private 
sector. 

All right, I talked to you about cooperative societies. A resolution was 
passed in the Nagpur Congress which did not say anything new. One resolution 
was about the five year plan and another was regarding land tenure and social 
structure based on panchayats and cooperative societies. It has been proposed 
to give wider powers to them. The resolution also talks about cooperative 
farming. Earlier, we have had only what are known as service cooperatives. 
Anybody who wishes to take up cooperative farming can do so even now. There 
is no obstacle to that. But we want that there should be a cooperative society in 
every village even if joint cultivation is not taken up immediately. This is a very 
important thing for rural India. There are five and a half lakh villages in India 
and some are very small, so, if for the smaller ones there is one cooperative 
society for two villages, there will still be two and a half or three lakh cooperative 
societies in the country. 

You may ask why there should be a cooperative society for each village 
and not for ten or twenty villages together. It is because we want that the members 
of the cooperative society should know one another and work like one large 
family. In larger cooperative societies the members will be strangers to one 
another and then the whole way of functioning becomes different. Then either 
there will be more official interference or a few clever ones will capture them 
and take advantage of the ignorance of the farmers. Therefore, the cooperative 
society should be like a large family with full confidence in one another. Only 
then will it be a strong institution. Otherwise it will become an official body 
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which we do not want. So, we want that there should be a cooperative society 
in each village or for two villages together, but not larger than that. Then, ten or 
twenty cooperative societies could form a bigger society which will supervise 
the activities of the smaller societies, protect their interests and deal with banks 
for loans, etc., instead of each society trying to do it separately. 

Well, anyhow, all this will emerge gradually. We do not want to draw a 
rigid line that everywhere it should be so, because India is a huge country with 
different kinds of people and different conditions prevailing in the various parts. 
Now, take our tribal brethren, for instance. There should be a slightly different 
kind of society for them, because we do not wish to interfere in their way of 
living. Similarly, in some provinces the population is large and in others less 
and the cooperative societies should be formed accordingly. But the fundamental 
thing is to form service cooperatives all over the country and later, the people 
can take up joint cultivation if they wish. If some people wish to do it now, they 
can do so. 

I would like to give you a word of warning about this. It is not merely a 
question of our deciding to form a cooperative society or to take up joint 
cultivation, because it requires experience and training. Without that, the 
cooperatives cannot function properly and people will lose faith in them. 
Therefore, it is essential to train people in large numbers. Those who will be in 
charge of cooperative societies for an entire province or district must of course 
be given intensive training. But even at the village level, the panch, sarpanch, 
gramsevak etc., must be given some training. We are making arrangements for 
this through the community blocks, because I want that the maximum number 
of people should be trained. I do not say that everybody should become experts. 
But they must have some training because without that, they cannot function 
efficiently. When we are taking up such a big task, we would like to make it a 
success. We do not want to form a hundred or thousand cooperatives for a mere 
show, because if they do not function well, it will cause more harm than good. 
Therefore, the people must be trained and that is why we have given time for 
the idea to take firm roots in the country. Later on, joint cultivation may also be 
taken up. 

A cooperative society enables a farmer to do many things which he would 
not be able to do on his own. For instance, he can get good seeds, fertilizers, 
good ploughs, etc., through the cooperative societies. Besides, the society can 
undertake the business of selling the produce so that the profit may not go to 
the middle man. In this way the fanner as well as the consumer will benefit. 

Apart from all this, if cooperative farming is taken up, the land which is 
divided into various small portions becomes one large tract which makes 
cultivation easier. Breaking up into smaller pieces also means wasting land 
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between the boundaries which can otherwise be brought under cultivation. 
Please remember that the farmers retain their title to the land which nobody 
can take away. Cooperative farming only ensures greater profits. For instance, 
in our large Hindu joint families, four or five brothers do joint farming, although 
they have their individual shares marked out, and divide the profits. There is no 
difficulty in that. They can get their share of the land whenever they wish. The 
cooperative society should be regarded as a larger joint family. It will also 
enable the farmers to use modem mechanised methods for agriculture, which 
will increase production. This will benefit everyone, the villagers and the country 
as a whole. Above all, it creates a habit of unity and cooperation which is very 
essential in national tasks. The cooperative method is very essential for all 
national tasks. Once this habit grows among the people, progress will be rapid. 

Therefore, it is a very good thing and at the same time very simple and 
straight forward. It is, nevertheless, a revolutionary idea because once it takes 
roots, I am convinced that the entire rural area will be transformed. I am amazed 
that some people should oppose this idea and spread rumours among the farmers 
that their land will be taken away. This is wholly wrong and untrue. There is no 
question of taking away anyone’s land. Their title will remain absolutely intact. 
We are not even willing to ask the people to take up joint cultivation. We want 
them to do it when they feel like it. At the moment we want that there should be 
cooperative societies in every village and whether there is joint cultivation or 
not, there should be cooperation in other matters. There is no doubt that 
everybody will benefit from this and the middleman’s role will be finished. 

This has become a great challenge for us. We can uplift the country only 
when there is progress in the villages. It is a broad fact that the country can 
progress only when the people in the rural areas progress and not through 
the progress made in a few cities like Bombay, Delhi, Madras or Calcutta. It 
is a good thing that the cities should prosper, but once the farmers in the rural 
areas awaken, it will mean the awakening of the whole country. Therefore, 
it is extremely important to pay attention to this aspect. It cannot be done by 
a governmental decree but requires the cooperation of the people and 
their acceptance of the idea of cooperation. Nobody can force these things 
down their throats. But I hope that the people will do it because it is in their 
interest. 

Just now, Tukdoji Maharaj was saying that he likes the policy of forming 
cooperative societies so much that he wants to go all over the country propagating 
the idea. He wants to go one step further and spread the idea of joint cultivation 
all over the country. I have gladly accepted his offer, because his word is bound 
to have an impact. All of you who are sitting here are well aware of the good 
work that he has done with his disciples. There are hundreds of young men 
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here belonging to the Gurudev Seva Mandal 85 who are doing good work. So 
their cooperation and help will go a long way towards helping this idea. I hope 
more people will come forward to help. This is essential, I agree. But at the 
same time, I want you to see this in the larger context of India. The country has 
been in a mire of poverty for centuries. I would also like to point out that 
whatever may have been your experience, there has been some difference in 
the last ten to twelve years since we got freedom. We have made some progress 
and secondly, we have been able to lay the strong foundations of future progress. 

1 have just returned from the South, from the southernmost tip of Madras 
province, from near Rameshwaram. It was an extremely poor area. When I 
went there this time after many years, I saw that there has been a great deal of 
difference in their condition. I do not say that the people have become rich. But 
the villagers look better clothed, there are pucca houses, the streets are clean 
and I was happy to see that the children looked better fed than before. Whatever 
the statistics may be about our national production and per capita income and 
what not, the proof lies before our eyes of the extent to which the people are 
benefitting and becoming better off. 

I saw a very good thing being done in the schools in Madras. The State 
Government sent people all over the state to assemble the villagers and teachers 
and school children together and told them that the responsibility of running 
the school would be theirs. They were told that the government wanted to start 
a midday meal scheme for the children in schools because many children do 
not get enough to eat. Anyhow, the arrangements were explained to the villagers; 
some agreed, but others did not. Yet, within a year or eighteen months the idea 
has spread so fast that in most of the schools in Madras today, children get a 
meal in the afternoon. Most of the food grains are given by the villagers and the 
government also helps. I think the villagers contribute two-thirds and the 
government one-third and the food is cooked in the schools. The result was 
that the health of the little children in the primary schools, from about the age 
of five to ten immediately began to show an improvement. There are many 
children who do not get two square meals a day in the villages. With this scheme, 
their health improved and so did their studies. The improvement was very marked 
in the thin, emaciated and undernourished children. The Madras Government 
has made a proper arrangement for the mid-day meal scheme. 

In this connection they have also constituted a school improvement society 
in each area. What did it imply? The society would unite all the villagers 
apprising them of the things that were needed in the schools like slates, books, 
chairs, tables and other things and to contribute whatever they could. I visited 

85. See fn 80 in this section. 
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a school improvement conference a day or two ago in which about 12,500 
teachers from the area were participating. They held an exhibition of the things 
that had been donated for the school. I was amazed to see the spread. An entire 
field was filled with things, all kinds of things like brass vessels, plates, bowls, 
glasses, books, clothes, etc. There were some radios, too, but by and large they 
were things of ordinary utility which were distributed to the various schools. 
So you can see how practically the whole thing was being run with the 
cooperation of the people. No government can do all this on its own. The result 
is that school education in Madras State has been organised beautifully and the 
teachers and children and the parents are happy. 

I have given you this example to show you how a country can progress 
with the cooperation of the people. It cannot be done by governmental decree 
or by government officials. Forty crore people can go very far on their own 
strength. If governmental effort and people’s cooperation could be linked 
together, we can work wonders. 

I go all over the country and am struck by two things. The first is that the 
condition of the people is gradually improving though it is not as much as I 
would wish. There is poverty still in the country and innumerable difficulties. 
Yet their condition is far better than it was before. Secondly, we are laying the 
foundations of the future progress of the nation. As I told you, if we take up any 
major project like building a dam or something else, it takes five to six years. 
But once it is done, the benefits will be immense. Like canals can be dug, so 
that water for irrigation is available; also, electricity can be produced which 
can be utilised and agricultural and industrial production increases. But all this 
takes time. It cannot be done at once. Similarly, we are putting up steel plants 
investing crores of rupees but with no profit at all at the moment. Once they are 
set up, the whole country will benefit. So, though there is no great benefit in 
the initial few years, gradually the foundation is being laid for making the country 
strong. 

I do not know if people from this area go around the country or not. But 
nowadays Bharat darshan trips are being made in groups of hundreds of students 
or farmers or whatever. They go by train all over the country and see what is 
happening. As I said, travelling is an old habit of ours. People have always 
gone on pilgrimages to Kashi, Rameshwaram, Dwarka, Puri, Amarnath, 
Kedamath, Prayag and other holy places and they still do. But now there are 
new places of pilgrimage in the country where new projects are being taken up 
with the help and cooperation of the people. People go to see these things 
which will ultimately benefit the entire country. These are our new temples 
of today. 

So, all this is happening in the country these days. It is a long, long story. 
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How can I tell you all about it? But, the question of land and the improvement 
of the people in the rural areas lies at the root of everything. We have to do 
many things for their progress. We must increase agricultural production for 
which the fundamental requirement is cooperation. What does a cooperative 
society imply? It means the coming together of people for the mutual benefit of 
everyone. I think every sensible person would realise that when people work 
together, their strength and the capacity to work increases. So, I cannot 
understand the need for any arguments on this score. But more importantly, it 
creates a feeling of good will and the people learn not to fight with one another. 
Every day there are innumerable cases which are taken to court often involving 
just a few yards of land. Heads are broken and ill feeling is created which we 
do not want. If there is any dispute over land, the panchayats or the cooperative 
society should decide it. In fact, if everyone is a member of a cooperative society, 
then there should be no question of any disputes. 

So, these are very crucial decisions for the country. I would like to mention 
that the atmosphere has been cleared by Vinobaji through his bhoodan and 
gramdan movement. I am amazed that there are people who oppose the 
cooperative movement for they do not seem to realise that Vinobaji has gone 
far beyond this idea. He believes that land like air and water belongs to everyone 
and must not be owned by a few. What is the most precious thing on earth 
without which no man can live? It is water but it is free for everyone and costs 
nothing. Yet there is nothing more valuable than water in the world. It is true 
that land is not as valuable as water. Still, we must make some arrangement 
(like cooperative societies) whereby more people can benefit from it. 

We are facing great problems in the country today which can only be solved 
with the help of science by taking advantage of the new techniques that have 
been discovered. The West has advanced through the medium of science, while 
we have remained backward. So we must also take advantage of modem 
scientific progress and its various offshoots. But at the same time we must not 
forget our traditional moorings and values. I look at the world and then I look 
at my country. I find the world is reverberating with talk of war and the 
preparations for it, arms are being piled up and threats are hurled at one another. 
Consequently, fear of war is steadily mounting. 

You are aware of the path that we follow. We will learn whatever we can 
from others, adopt modem scientific methods and make our own discoveries, 
etc., but we will evolve a path for ourselves according to our own values and 
beliefs. We believe in friendship with all countries and enmity with none. But 
that does not mean that we will copy others or accept everything that they say. 
It is generally easy for people who hold the same views to be friends. But the 
real test of friendship is if they are friends in spite of divergent views. So, our 
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policy is one of friendship with all countries without trying to copy them in 
any way. This is our policy in international as well as internal affairs. But it 
creates complications in the world of today because most people fail to 
understand our policy. 

Now, the question of Tibet has arisen. As you know, their leader, the Dalai 
Lama, has sought refuge in India about ten days ago. He is our guest and I shall 
meet him soon. Our sympathies are with the people of Tibet and the issue is a 
complicated one which we will try to solve. But these things are not entirely in 
our control. Moreover, our first priority is to stabilise the internal affairs of the 
country instead of getting involved with the problems of the world. We must 
first become strong and stable as a nation before getting involved in the affairs 
of others. If we cannot solve our own problems, how can we advise the world? 
Therefore, we come round once again to the question of the internal situation 
in the country, the poverty and unemployment in India, etc. We must solve 
these problems instead of getting involved in petty quarrels and disputes. 

The difficulty is that we tend to fight with one another on the slightest 
pretext. If you look at the history of India, you will find that there have been 
great men, warriors and intellectuals and scholars, etc., in our country. But you 
will also find that there has always been tremendous disunity and internal feuds. 
Even the great warriors and heroes fought among themselves and, consequently, 
the country became weak and vulnerable to foreign invasions. People fought in 
the name of religion, caste, language or something else, without realising that 
progress depends entirely on the people being united. How can the country 
progress if the people are constantly engaged in petty feuds and keep making 
noises about trivial issues? This shows narrow mindedness and a failure to 
understand the larger issues of the country. So I want that all of you should 
understand the revolutionary events which are taking place in the world today. 
Rockets are being sent to the moon and soon man will land on the moon. So, 
we are living in an extraordinary world today, and cannot afford to live in separate 
compartments or continue in our old, narrow grooves. We must understand the 
modem world and our own country. We will have to take up the big tasks that 
are waiting to be done and work very hard because nothing can be achieved 
without hard work. The days are gone when we could achieve something by 
waving a flag. Every individual must do his duty. 

I would like to tell the women who are sitting here that uplifting the nation 
is as much their duty as of the men, if not more, because the burden of rearing 
children rests with them. A child is strongly influenced by his mother and the 
kind of upbringing that he is given. Therefore, the education of women is even 
more important than that of men, because the child learns his first lesson in his 
mother’s arms. Anyhow, every man and woman in the country must participate 
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in the national tasks and work hard because nothing can be achieved without 
hard work. No matter which ideology you wish to follow, whether it is capitalism, 
communism, Gandhism or socialism, it has to be backed by hard work. You 
will find that people work very hard whether it is in the Soviet Union or the 
United States. It is true that the people in India work very much less than in 
other countries. For one thing, we have far too many holidays. In no other 
country' in the world are there so many holidays. So, no task in the country can 
be done without hard work and the more the people work, the faster the country 
will grow. 

I have shared some of my thoughts with you because I want you to 
understand what we are try ing to do. Please try to understand what the five year 
plans are about because we have to move step by step. Nothing can be achieved 
in a hurry and the process will go on; and, we may have six, seven or eight 
plans. The life of a country is never ending. So we must work hard and learn 
modern science and fit all this into the old traditions and the culture of India, by 
peaceful methods as has been our custom down the ages and has been reinforced 
by Gandhiji. If we give it up, we will be neither here nor there. We cannot 
progress by copying others. If we fail to evolve a path for ourselves, we cannot 
adopt someone else's ways either. In any case, why should we give up the path 
that has led to our freedom and we hope will lead to greater progress and 
prosperity in the future? 

Jai Hind! 


(iv) Patna 

15. Public Meeting 86 

<IFT 3TTft ft 3flT OT «KM 35T P-k^ll 2JT f ' TTcfi 

■3?tT fsTFR % ^ I % wft ft W =FT ’JW «RT I 


86. Speech, 30 April 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 

87. King Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah of Nepal laid the foundation stone of the Kosi Barrage 
in Bhimnagar . Nepal, on 30 April 1959. See item 171. pp. 546-548. 

88. Nehru inaugurated a mile-long two-decker bridge across the Ganga at Hathidah. near 
Mokameh in Bihar, on 1 May 1 959. It was named Rajendra Bridge after President Rajendra 
Prasad. 

89. Sri Krishna Sinha, Chief Minister of Bihar. 
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% 3R# TTR % ST# ## # ST TFT # T> S^t 3TRT, 

£MTfo 3TRT TR$ pR Tf, s# TFT 1 #, ##T ift TT if Rfi SftR SIT I TjT? #R 
7f ^ | #T \3TTTT f#F , T# # RR % R-T# ^1«)H % PER, RT ^61 TfRTTT# if (T3TT, 

fR $TRF 3TTSTT if i|3T, TT STcff R>T I 90 if TT TT# # TR it SIchSTS R T 
PfrE gT fe^TIR # FT#T 3 T#?crT #f? RFRRR# # TTT ST I <5% #T RR #T 
#RT, RFT # ^FTR RR I # RR <$§ #R> SRT T# T§#, ##T RR sg$ #T «TR" 
t RTTT 3TTST #T F#FF#T c§T SRT 3T# W#, T#TT# RTf, TTFSTT #, R}T TfTTT 
T c||cf,RR gR 9 ' RjT TtTT if WW’* 3 # ^ TR# RjT? R#f f# Rf f#T 
3T#TT-TTT T3T TRT, RRT# #F R RH <R# R9TT R, Wf#T FT, SRT R TT# 
3TR #T # Tgf Riff WI?T T# FT#, 3TTfST TRTT R7T R TRT # <$5 3TRTT I, 
cRJ# t, RgR #R-#R ## I ##T RR '3F# TFRT RjT R, S7#f R, RRTT 

RTR R# R$? «TTFT RR FTTR RT TR# t, STFT # t# RR, #T RR RRRT % RTTT 
far R#f if TFT I, R#T ^?T if RRT R #T TRRR# RfRT T R# sf #T sff, FT TT# 
#RRRRRi#fsn#if RFR#t#IRRTRRTTTtf#f#TRT#irFTTFcrf?RRT 
Fif^#ST#TRR Wf#FTFT#T#TRR#Rif?TTFRTR<f FTTRRTRTR 
RR t fo FT R# #TT fa# fT RR# if F RRTT #, TT# 3#T 
#R# tR I 

% #RTT 3TFT RRct f , 3#% TT# RTR t fa fsfrrTT # FT #TRR SR#, forTT 
Ff FT Ts# SR#, #7 cR# I F 1 # T§rT, -3ffT SEFR#f % W # # I, #^FT 
TT# TR, gpRR, #T # %, mi # cBT#T Tf ^R ?R sff TT# FTTTtT =ERT T# 
^|rT #T rFF 7F TR#f I #T TcTTR I #T %RRR TT % 3TF# S[PRTF SRT#T 
TF T# t, #TR #>T # S#T ^ # f# FTT cTTF % FTTT #T, FTTT TTF TFTi Tf#, 

if -3TT TT# #T WF TR# TT S#f | #T ^R? 3ffq# #FR # #RTR TR #, 
■3T# cRI #T t, FifW T TR# ^5T ?EFT t, TFI^T #T 1 1 # T# # TFTT Tl# 
I? 3# T#t %T1T R RT# I? SEffRRftF F 1 # cHHvifff SR# I #T §TRF TTS# «#t 
Tflf FR# SJ# | FT FTT TR#fr #T 3F# % f#R# I ^TT-TRT t #R#f ^|, 
#T TRT-MFdW R# | m f^TcfRR R# I #7 3TRTT# ^f R# #T #TT 1 1 
I, # 1 1 #%T gR FT SIR #T SJ^T fRFT TFf f% fW ^TJT #T ^3TSR ^T, ^ 
# ter I fsp i#r {^J Jt$\ cir^HugR S#f % RT cRF # #T RF=F R#, Tf# 
if '3TT R#, #TTTFTTF#Tltl^srR|srFi 

90. On 17 and 19 April 1959. in which several people were feared dead. See also item 22, 

pp. 280-281. 

91. There were clashes in Bhopal. 29 March to 3 April 1959. See item 32. pp. 290-291. 

92. On 25 March during Holi. See item 52. p. 3 1 7. 
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ft* W 3TFTT F RE 3F Rf FFT FIT ^ Rft «T% RfiR FT FIT t #T 3TT FT 
FnTF FFft I, ^?hl«ldl cETR> I FFR FlT ^ft 3TFTTF R> FRn «m f 3TT, FFT fF^TcFF 
=ET TTcF sffT ZcEfT SFFT Ft FIT cfT RT 3TT WF §3TT, 9lRb*dM R f 3TT, 3 tTT FT7F 
R F3TT, FTFEt 3TFRT 3TF3t R Fit I ^ FFFFE FFT Rt I eft FRt I RfFl 3TFET Rt 

*icbi«Mi f^Ftr Rf ?et^ R tttR i phR ^<91 Re phA f%-R-f% Rter, ^m, R»ffTR 
'HKcl Ft, djMdiH F ^WH Ft «HWI, Ft ■STTyTT^t dl<), vidFil FF> fF^TTTFTt tfsF 
% RtFt ^FTT ITT FTTT I FFI FTrR IFT SFFET TFT 7FETTT R ^WlH Ft? RRhd Rb< 
t^EIF R TsFTTTT 3TFIT fF RR ’ft# FT fR Ft? 3 TFtRTTT R fRT T?ffT t IT grRt R IT 
^IPldd R, RE y^Elddl !><dl R oStr ph*) *^blddl REmi I P*H R Rl Hddd RR d$, 
fe^TIH F WPff % I ^chNdl feE^TT FFl FtT FTT FT Rf FF FTRt FT 311 I Rl Hddd 
iRf Re fit fiR Ri ^r Ft to, iwRtftF ^r §? , RRef ith-i-seif fi iFt fi 
F tr if 3FirRt fRrr Ft ce*m1R4i Ft ffR Ruwk Reit, First, irrf R tttI i 
F t Ret irRt-iTRt Ret fRit-f^tR Rtitttft I R^wh F stRt ft Ft tf f*ft I 
FR HI 3TTTTT I tF 3lRt RtirR 3FIT iFt I Ft ?F F7F % RRETRft 1 1 3ftT IF 
FftR RRttfFlT3ftTFFT7HTFFt RlTT ITT R TEEFt | FR FITR FlT R*^WR 
Ft Rpdd Ft fFRt HIT ylNl ITT R FlRt R I 

?fRf FRe I, RR FlEf R HFT, ^ TTRT FrRFTTT ?T ^TlR, ^IF TTHE RdN^ 
I #T TicE ?IRt?R % <TF R TR?t FT WRT | cjR?E 3TFt ^ cET FTRET 
geERTfT cjR #T #TrR 3fft MTT=ET FRTT ^T «TT? I, foflH Ft ^T 9TFff R Ft, ^f 
q|^r =ET 3TP& f^TT ^r ^3ft tRt§T Ft, ^R FT Ft, ^tt 3TcTRrf Ft, ^3TRR ReETTR ^t 3Rf§T9T 
=ET I TRR =f^t «Et%$T Rt Ffett R 3R% «HM %, 3FH 3RTT R ^tT RTTf =ET ^EPT ^ET% 
R I eRT sflcT cRT %? ^RtRE ^F^t«flcTFRRR, gRFTT«TRT^t Rld^d f^BcE ^ 
Re TRET ^TJT, feTRET ^t, R TRT viRlsftm %, =TF?R I, 3 tR# R FTRR «HWRj»M 
?efR t i tR f 1 ? ?Nt-^t ^tR ^efR t oRt R «nwfe*r R t, ftt ^ffttr R i 
^Rrt Rtr^^ttt%f i titRR'3tfti3tr trftttt ^t t, R 3 tftR ftt i ttR R 
^ =efttt, RRer f^ ^tr 3 tft sRt tr ^f j ir I Re f*t, ttce f^ stfe? ^rR 

^ETRt^T ^T#f c|R, clRt I R I ^T5-R-^5 Rt FW ^TJT ^ 1 1 W F 1 ? ^R? ^TT 
FH TIFtR^TT cET, ?TT WFT =iR? fRTTT TTTF R fTFEt R^lR? efRfRE ^IF 3FcfW ^EFT Ft 
^TTTT % I 

RMcIK t 7TFT, sj|cT TtR #t FTT 3 T?tR R RTT TTFFt TTTR Rl^Rl F^t I 
sftT RR RrE ^TT ^FT RE tF^WIH sFT TFT I, =TF TFT R, FiFTT f^EER I, F5TTT 
^TrRmr t, RfR^t =fttft|3Rt^tftI, Rtr [...] stt RtR ^ ^fet 33rt f 
Rtr ^tt^ wfR R ^fet Rt R Rtt tefift 3^ftt R t RtR^r sfr bttw «iiHi 
ciRtF TFT TFE ^TFT FT WTrft R, TFT ^ FFfR T|? FTFT Rt W 3TFtRT fRF ^TT F^E 
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^ iff < q^fT FfWT? Wt WF W1W Wfft % TRE WFW dN<dl£l W% % F7T WTW % Wj<5 
I §3TT 71TFW, ^W/.-Ft ^WIlFJTT?^ FWWW WpJ7 WT, F% RF7TTWT #T 
WF «br$ Wl?t % I F% WTTWiT *^Wddl chi'll % Wtft % 3Tf7 ,'SldWF %7t WF WnftW 
$M4\ h! % I, wwffcp rtww mu w£fw rt m «*iil*wi< % i wf %tw %w% wr%t I, 

WW!%t WT%f ^ WT TRi tpnft Wf ^TTrft I, FWTff TRET % I 

SJW WT W§W TTTTt I FWT% TRET if RE% 3TWTWT 3%7 ,«IM( f%FF %, 3TTW7f if 
WF% Wt fyTsF WF "^WW 1, 1 W -'Ilid’fT, sbITi d?U,6, Wf ff Wt 1% WRFt ,<g<N WT 3FFTT 
TO W7 3ft7 WFTT #7 R7T% •’1-rMTfcT % -3ff7 f%WT7TW if Wt $WT #7 RR $1 
STTMr 7^T I WFT '3TEWWFT WW <|fFWT WW WWTWT, WTFT if WT%! 3TTW 7Tt%, 3ft 3TTWW 
W>??l fW> WTFF^ H*} WWI |ftWT T^Wcft WTEft ^ I if '■IMdl ^ f^T dl'ddldl % dlH'l 
WRFT feRF% 3TTWWFT 1 1 FWft FT# FF^RTF%WT WF# % ftWFRft f RTWf 7TR% 
fefW>% 6ld) 1 1 W>R WWT wff, WWT U wff , 7TW ddld t> I 

%f%W #7 %T t WWT mu 3TTWW5t WWFTT WTFWT || tt=f cfWT, TTcE % * I W^T? 

ftw in? wwt wftwfwTl % wft %r wfrww wf itfatz tttfw % her wwr w$r , wftwr 

RF 5HI^ W% %WT % WFT, FWft dlSd ilfd^e dl6«l %, RFt WTR f% RTF dlH^ WWT 
I, FWTTt f^FRft Wf 7TRW ^FTT t, f^F PfIVINH I, Ri’RI^I | ^ TTfT =F7=TT I 

S3 I t % I Uf cfTRT ^f7ft7 % RT7T ^FR % ?RT sMt ^7 ^ f^r gF TTFft 

3R if-TTRT WIRT jjfaiT 7TTRT-WW t g^Tt T¥ WT WT, W7T W^ |q, WW RTl^ 
mmf WWT WT? RT# 7TFT% WT 3TW TOF7IM ^ TTR^ WWT WT WW?F WWT 

WT? RfTdWW RT t W^f, 3TFT WW9TT RT RTT% if WR ^ WfRWFTf W> fvRWWT 
WT? R7T Wi^ff 7TfWT RT iRTT^ WiT? Wfff^FT, RFT WRf ^FTWTTT W^f^lR, RT WWW 
RRT^f WWWff^FF7Rf,WfrffTTcF^ Tn^f I WfWR ^FtW W7WFW T|W ^ 
fl^^TWR % ; ffWRfHf Wf %F? WWT7T W^ m WTWtTT W^f §F WT #7T wtf WT #ET 
W^ IF£? ^R ^? 3ft7 3TW 717% ^? W7WT% FRT iW%fW W7 

W^f, W^F 3TT71HH ?PF | ff ( RTF 7TWR % %% FHT t, %f%R...3ft7 3TTW 

T?f7 =F^ WW gf^FFf W5f Wt 3TTW ^%F eft f^ff i^W5% 3TNW% t, WT%W-<F%W 7TW Wt 
%%f t Wt % WWF% §F 3ff7 WW% |F Wff ?f# f I WT WfffTT W%, ?FWW% wff 
g^=F% 1 1 3FF 3TFTRffcT7?%wt7?%t%% 4f7T-^fTT W% §F f^FTFT WT Wf 
3T3ffW WTW WF I f% gf§WR 3TTqw% ?WT5T W ?f%f, WF% WR-%-WR 3TTW FF^7T WFf 
WF%, WWTf% RT 7TW, 3TFT #WF % W% 7% Wt f%WT RT^ f^ c^fWF W% WW%IT Ff, 
Witf 3TTWW% Wt WW% ^ #7 %% ^ ?WT% Ft% t, Wt W^T 3TT% I 3TW TW%t FFTt 
t-WWW ^ 3ft7 %% % I 3FTt f^FRT WF f%7 WT% %, f^F7 FF WF WvFt ^ 3ft7 RT 
W7F % #7 %% W7 WW ^f%WT %, ^f^WT ^ ticR T^rFf %"*Ft 1 1 

Wt W7T TTtfWF, WFft-Wpft 3TTW WWWWWT W^tfWF % %f7T WTTf #7 #W WFT 3%7 
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FTT FTTT fF FFT FTTT FT, FFT §3TT 1 1 if FFf FTFFT ft> ^WH Ft Ft §c£F?f t, FT1? 
Ft fort FtFfFTFZtFt, FTFftfFt, Ft TMfFFT FFf FIT# I FFTT TTFftFT FF FTT?t 
I oftr Ft I #r fftrf fit? ■»t wtff Fftf cfr Fttt i ftftrr Ft ftf Frit Ft I, 
eft" ^ 3TTfe? fFTTT FTTF *TTF> FF TFT TFT t, d<iidl FT TFT t, tt& FFT Rdl'.l 
t, d-d I dld)d % I Ft FF) TTTFT TTFt t ft) Fit, Hldl did Fritt t ■tTT ft>T FTTT 3TTFFt, 
Ft, FtFT Ft FOsdFTT I ftf FT ddfddl Ft 3FT FT ftnTF I 

3TF Md'dFId ttFFT 3TTFf I FT 3TTTft 3Ttt f^TeF FFT eft Ft dl'l^ t TTTFTF 

grr £ i 3rar % t cpfff^ ff fttf t fft fft f^ftft ftrFT FTFit I % f^wn if 
FFT FT TFT t, FFT ftcJTT FTT-FRF FF if I|FT FF ff FF FTFTF fT[ 3ftT FFT Ft \3*tk 
I FTtt Ft Ft FF FTFT if FPTFt FTFT 1 1 "3TFT Ft «nrff t FFT I F FTFT Ft, FFT eRTT 
1|3TT, ?FT FFT §3TT I Ft eft ftc 3TFT t Ft tTF TTFft t, FtFT F fFF^TFTF t I FT^T 
FtF ^FF t I FTTF F9fF Ft FTFT I fldisl, df?d) SFl<l ftTTTTF FT ^Tff-T?tTTT ftF 
ftTTTTF, faSTTSff, tttTTTT, FTF-F7F FT FtF, FiFeJT FF SJFF I TFT FT, Tt?TF Flft ft 
FTT FTsFT Ft ftf FTTF t ddl Ft TFT ^ I ^<l*t d J lF FTFT Ft FT FTt ^ FFFFf, FFT 
FFF FIFI Ft Ft vdld |f Ft FFFFf Fit t FT \Jddit F5%F ftr FtF FTT H.-d6d, FTtt 
FtF Ft dTFdft, eft FTTt FTTFfT FT >3ftT FTFtFT FT 3ftT FFTTf Fff-FFf dFHWIdRi t, 
Ff-Ff diTiyid I #T FFfTt fiJFFTT FTFFT I, d^fd-dl FFFTFife t ^fT Fff FTFT ^ 
■3TT% ^ IldbFl FTTF’ff FFFTf if ^fTTF FTT F^T F5F TFT ^ I FFT ^tiF %, ^T5 Ft TFT 
I fe^WI'd Ff I <$5 TITTFTft I, FT^ I, ff^JTdH % fFFTTT Ff, f^TTTTF Ff 

FTF-ifT FW Tt 1 1 Ft TTFkTT I 3# TfFf F^f f^TrTT 3TTF #T FF Fit, Ttf=KF 

Fnt 1 1 

Ft FF '3TF5T FFf dddl Tpf fcp if ^FTTFFT FiF 3TFF ^T "SflT d,^! ff I 
ftfoF tET tf FTT fFFTF Flftrq FFT-FFT ^ F^FT 3ftT FT t, #T FF FF-FRF FTTT 
Ff ^tT FiFT FFT g3TT, f^F ^T t §3TT, FiFT FfT FFTfT FTF I Ft TRFT % FT FTTT 
if 31 FRF TTTFF TUT FTFFT f, Ft F f% ^TdH #T f^TFH Ff FTTT1TT FfflF 3TTFtf 
FFT TFET FT t, FTFT FT t, ftF Ft I, Ft t, FF TF I, Fftf-FfFT tl?F Fff Fft%?T 
FfTt I, FTtr-Fftr FtFfT TFT FIT ftTF I, FftF FF ftFf# it^Tdld Ft FTft #T FlF 
Ft tt FFlT FfFT ftFFfF Ff, gtffFF Ft, Ff FTof 3TF Ft? TIFT Ftf TTFkTT t, Ft FFTft 
FTttt 1 1 FfF 3T1F % ftfTT FfFF FT Ffttf ! FT, FFT Fit t eft Fffttr % Ffylff Fftt 
T?F) Ftf Fttt, #T FF" FFf dRd^t FT F^Ft, <jdt df^ld Ft ffrPT TFFTT FtFT FtFT I 
FFF ^t TTTF^t t Ft? 3iiQgf) dtvid dtt FtTft 1 1 FFTff FF) FTFT Ft, FF) TfFTT FT 
TFFT, 3TE!TTtt FF, TFTFF FF I FFlT TTTFF FTT FFF F^t Fft FftPF FT I 3ttT FTeff Ft 
FTF) FF FFT TFR tt 1 1 FF FFT F|% I dRid tft tt M§F, tt tt do l ft) <^d(l 
FIFT FfTtt F FTlt" FfftF, FTlt TFtt 3ftT ftlT Ft <fj<5 3TTTFTF FT, tfF FT FTF FTT 
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fftR TTTT q|T, TRTT TTT TFf TT I 

fr, ftT 3TTTTTT ft? H i -fi TFT ft, T^Ffft TT jTTTft TTT <§T5 FFT TfT, 9TTTT TjT? TFT, 
ftfft^ TFftT TFf ffttTT I ftt TTT ^FRFFT FRTFTT TT Tt I fftrjft TTRT-RTTF TTT TTT, 
3TT3n^t Tt TFft TTT '3ftT ftfRT^ fTT FTlft fttFT ftTfttftt ft 3ffT Tftft ftftT-ftfT TTTTft ftt I 
Tftft TTF Reft HTrll TT TTT FT TTFTTTT ftf, TTT R ftf I TRFf ft I ftffttR FRTft 
ftt ftTT-fttT ftt, FRlft f^Fff ft tTcE TTT FEET I, ft TTFTT % ftTT FTfftRTR TT I fftRT TFT 
TTT FTfftRFT? ^T TFT TTT % FT T% TTtftf ft ?tft ft I Ttfft cTf^TTW SRsftt TFT Rftf 
2ft I gRR TT I ftt Fft TFTRT TT 3TtT FR TF RTTF-T Rftf fftRft % TRft ft FTT TR, ftt 
■3TRTFT ftt RITTTR ft, ftft 3TFfft TTFT, ffttTT fftt TTT, RfTW FRRT TTT I, #RT 1 1 
RR TTT FT Rftf TRT ft FT TTTFT TTT I TTft FTTT Rfft^T TT TTtfft$T TRft TTT, FT 
3TTftt 3TTTTTTt Tft RFTf ft fftFRT ftft TTT TT TT ftt Tj$ T3RTTT R#TT Ft, FRlft fftvT 
ft, R7RRTft#TF^fttftlFftFRTFTTft ffETT Rftf ftt, TTffftt FT FTttTR TT 
ftE FT FTT Tf TTTR ft Rtft ft, ftFfFTTR TTT RFtft TT, ^WM TT TRtff 3TTRfftrf Tft 
RFlft Tt 3TR TT Tftft 3TTTRf T| TTT ft TTTT ft ftt Tf TTTR TTT TTTT TT TT TfTT 
ft 3ftT Tt ftt 9RRT TFT Ft TFTT ftlTtfftfttRTftFTFftft^Ttfttftt TFTf 3 Tf I Ttt 
FT FFTff ft Tf , TTT-^TTf ft RTfft 7ft I Tt fttft Tftft I 

Tf TT FT^ 7TTTT Tft TFT RETT? ffttr TTT Ft TTFff ft 3TTT Tt TTTT ft fftt FT 
fftR|FTTR TTt FFTRT, ftrft ft FFTRT, ff^TTFT TT TRtft TTTftTT TTT T3TT oftT ^t 
TTF %, ^ TFFFT TT f , TFt 3TN^ TTfTTTT, TTfrl^T Tft, FTTft FFFTT I FRlt TFT 
TRft TiTFT % TTT ft, Tft ^ TTT ft, FT TT3t TTTT ftTT T^TT TTTT I ft Tt ftTT 
FtTT F % TTFT FT RTT TTE ft TTft TTft ft, TFT TTTT ft FTTF ft TF TTft ft, TFTTT 
Tft 3fR ftTcpft Tft 3ft? ^TcTT ^ I TTT TtF ft TFT FTlft ^pE ft? ftt FT TFT Tft 

ftrr i 

ftfftrr fttr, ft ^rft tee 3tffet stft fTTFTT f frrr ft tt Tft ft, fftrT? tt Tft 

ft I 3TFT grft ft, TTT TFlft ft 3?R Tflft ft TTft Tft TTF-TTF Tt TTTTTTT fttT TFTTTT 
■3ftT TffttTTT #T ftfttTTT #T TTT-TTT I TR T% -Tf ftrF^H ftt TRT fttft ft, FTlft 
TTTTftf Tlf TRT TRft ft, ^fftTT ^Et TTTF ftft ft fftt ^fTTT TTT ^Eft fft^TTTT Tft 
TTTF ftft ft I STTft TFT ft #ft Tft TTTF ftTT I TTft yTTTT 3TTJT FtTT TTft Tft TTTF 
ftT fftt FT TTT Tft 3?tT ft ft^TT f TTft Tft TTIF T|T TtT TtT ftft ft, TTffftt TTft 
Tft TTTF ftft ft TiT fftnftTTft Ft TFft ft, ^T TRft Tft I sftft Tft TTTF ftft 
ft Tftft TftRftTRt TFf ft, few TTTT TR FT TTTF ft TTtft ft I Tf TTt TTTt 3TTT TTT 
TT TTT Tt FfftFRT Tft Tf TT TTTTTTT ftFMt fft^FTR ^ TTfttfrT % ftTFT ft =^ft 
ft ftt TTt TTTTTT |TT ftFTRT TTTFT ft -3TTTT 3TR fftfft FTTt TF ftcT ft, Tf 3fR ftflft 
3?R fttft, TT fftr Tft I TTT TmTTFfr TTTT, TJTTR TFTT, TTT TtfftT I '^ftT TTTT ffttT 
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I. GENERAL 


§I=W i d?|d Fi i, ilil ■Ildll i, dlfid RcF ' l j«b*M 3TFTT, fili IK9l-<F<Tsl 

3TTlfiif it filETT I FT IH TTIT FFRf IHRT i-3?R #T TRIT[i7] it On, FRT 
Hid it if— ilitd FT IF ITU it fi 1% TFi-iti Ldl^i'PT FI fill it I H6?l II 
ifild it II it «l§d itit d«n sfT, eft 3fi|cT 3TH i il lift it iitil d<I>l< 
i Tmi, Fdi-fjdi Flit -3iic( ivd il iti d 4 fl I INI i ilitd i, IN Ildi i d<H 
H 3TR J KH H i FPT% T|R, IFTT 3ttT ifiTTT it 3lPH diil h 4I 3ftT -ilil 
3iNlvl TINT ell itit 4 lil I FTi iit i JlHli i it it y tdid \3di ilcf i, iti 
% Fti i I FT THil.il ^Hd ¥ f^Hl u 3 IRi i, HMl<^ i, ^FTT IF I FT TIM i RIT li 
fil IR li vftTt % FTI IR f^TT IT li ITi i Hi, <?lfid iFt MI 3RR filT 
i FIT Fif FtlT IT I II FiPM ITi TTT ’TFT it FFti FFT fi >PT^FT HI 1 1 
i HT, MFMF IMt-ltft ITI FFFT I IIM it IF %, g*T #f Wl3Rt^ 
IIM FFti ^ FT lir i...i it #T, FTFFT IT-Flft % it firft i ITI 
MI ddld lit 2TT fi FT iti HT, dilfi PFTft i ITIT Ft Fit IT fi FF it 4 ! 'FIT, 
filT FTi fi FT TvjftFJ^TF % IN IF 3ftT TlMjIF ITI IRi I 

Ft FNM i ITFT, IF iftlTT F# 1 1 it? 3TNit FM TPTMpM FPJT FFF ^t 
PMTF F^t I F, '3TTT dH*fl dTVh Lhm 4tPlH , 3ltT tf c^j^,i < -3T i*-l ddl ■dvf 4 I I •STPTF^t 

FTF Ft ^ft ^ FREF FF ^ft <fj<5 % Ft Ft T(F) FsT fFJT 3TFTF d§d TTTFT^ TT FF 
FtpF^T FFTft FTF I, ^ FI ?FT ftR 3FTIT Ft FF W it^t I % ^TfM 

ITcT sfr, IFf% PFFT % ft IT TTtlT # SJT I ^T, F# ^ ftUTT Tt f^FTtt I 
jTFT ^TTFF t It Ft f^FTR IT ITfln I?f, fflFTTT ^Ft Ft lit ITTt I FTF' #3TF^§FT, 
3FTFIFT, d^Hcildld, FFTOF, ITM, ittF 1 1 TTI, ^ % ITI MF 3TRtf I It TTI ITi 

irri li if i iftti ut% ii ffT i t^i 'Jtfft i>Ft ^t 3ftr 3 fm irri ^ ftf if i 

f=F 3FM ITT% H it ddl-11 Ft, FFFt ^ 4 lddl IT I itT fTTlt it PFd FTF i FFTF' 
FIT flF I Fit, ITT ITTT, ifTT IFT, TTTTT ITTT I fFlFTTF" i TTtlt loT fFWIT, ?F 
Pfit i inriTit i d§d nr, RidiPh Furnit it i|i itit it Fit, Fifi 
fiyilT 3FITTT i, mriTI i IT^ F TTHIFT I FT rRF i Fifl ftFlTIT 3TR 3TN Ft 
f^rTT TTTF %, It MF d.(9d T^TT FTTFT i fFIFTR i TTtit IF it TMI 

ttfT f irri i fFiMR i in, %iff it Tift 3Nit niiTFt ir iir ii i, 
fi^TdH f i, iFtif irifiit it fit rit i Frfii fir irr-itF-nTTr infiif i 

TMeft it, TUM it illdi’ I FI dll 4 1 FTH it -lid I FTit FT dldl F, TJTTTT IFTT 
it, ^5 mit itt ir§T it, ifiF FMT-Fri ini i fi it Fifi fiiT itir titit, 
lif% Fri TTRI HT ITI it, i FFT it fi ^TT-§Ttr FIT IR, 3tiit ITT FTT ir w 

i ift i i iT ini i fi iii ft tttf i f ir ifti lit, ir mi i fi 
irr-itTT-iiTTT iftif if iff m i iri i ir i ir iiit tritr Fri mitr Fif 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


FT# 1 1 #E RTFR AeA I RETRA, RRTfAr RTEA F RTRRt A AAtA ETEFTE % RTET 
v^tiKT 5f£|<!K A, RRTRT Htf^el, ffETT =A fetR Re1l4 rA I 5Hl4 RTET eli<A At eft RRA 
q|7T <s|»tjefj sfT, FTlA RTET AlERET At eft RRRt RTET sH 4 M At, <Fi*m At, Rft-Rft EPRT 
sp^A At I eft AtTE RRRR 3 * 1=1 ell REA RTeA A RRt rA AjTETR RRFt RTRTR yRl* t, 
■3TETTRT R^ET At, EStffR rA I eft 3E FE R# RTRA A I eft fATE R^ffA RTF f=E Me^TR 
RTET F# eft RlAA Rff eft, eft fATE =§T5 ■3TR RTERT I #E eft, #E RRRA At 3TREA 
Fl4=ll5t, oft F#T RRTRt eft I 

3 A -3RT RF RTR A f=E RR H5<4l RTE eA At FT =11 el! rA *5^ A, A At RF rAA 
A 4e>etl RT, ^^4 RTPT ETTRR 4<iel A 5*1 A rAe A <5 <31 RTERT RT fF FtE ell*f) RE 5*1 A 
%TT3ff RE RRT RTETE f FRET I r| RRT A , R% 3TEETRR? ERR, RF^E eAr A, AfFR ERE 
RET fEETE REF ETTRR RTTET RfE ■3TlfeE RET fEETE ERE RTFA RETRE A Ei?t RF? 
ART I At AeR OTTERt 3TRft AeRTRTT A, At?T A RETETT RET? A AtE R REA AA, R AtA 
A# eft AtE ETR I, AfATE oft ETE5TETE ETfR A, EEEA 3TFt-RtR AeRRT ET #E Ae^A A 
sAe eAeA A, he# A A etArt? RET FTET ETE t? RET FT ETEA RE ERR % A 
ff^ERTE Et FEtff AtE FTEA AyJE RTEA % Eft EftA? A ERT ETETE ETTA A I 

#E, Rt R3% RR fR f^feTTR ^ RRTEREeT eTRT§A R oftE R^-R^ #T 

RRt RETRi aftE 4 FRA oft R^f A ^ETR", Rt 3ftE RR EftR #E STEREE 

fe^EelH % cEEtft eftR, EftEREt RR, ^R FtR RR, ?R ?tet rA 3TR% eEjt Et-RTE t 
<3ftE AEETTR R?% A R^f I 3TtE Rt ef^Rt #ER RT EfA 3TTRET RTF, M# ?JR-RTR t RR 
RfTRT RT RMt ERTRT REt, AfRTR RTR RTt? EMeft Et, =FR % gRR 3TTER RT EtRT Rt 
ETRRTT I 

Er % Er RT errrf rt rr ^ rtr rtt RRERT |TRT RT, RETE SlA?T ^ E 5 tt-% RTR 
Er I RTF ^T 5 AEETTRt R RF ^ R 3R RTE fHEEft RTeT RE RRT RT% RE FRRT AERT, 
TJtRT RkRRRTRTaftERTRRftFWrf^RT3ftE RTR-^-ETTet~3TT3 gf^TET RTR RT RERt 
RJET RA ! ^Et RTR ?ft I FT ETR% RTRT fRT ^Et RTR 4t, Rtf^R RR FTA ^RT AE 
RRF R RAM R ETA A^^ERR c^t FTTEt RFEtRT FTlft ^REfe EAE A, RRTRR A I FT 
ETR Art A R% TTcfr t^RTET FFE 3TTRRT ART A I, tTRT %^ERH RE A At$T I, tpT 
%, ETR I, TTcERR A Rlit eA RRRT ART I RRAR RTF 'ft# RRlt RftE EtRT A fET^A I 
rA?TTR FTTA eTf=TRR F RRt f=E RRT rA, RRT eTRRTT A AE ETTFT FT eTEf A eft ?A?TT 
RTTFR-RTTf ETRTeft rA, FT 3TTR ^A RfA I i^E, RTR A EART, FRT eA RF^ET f^TRT 
RR^ ETTRA RF ft RTR I AE ff^ERR A ETtAf rA FT RTERT, fRERTRT, FT% RftR RA 
RR% 4A=K< rA, RR^ RyRTR rA I RjRTR ft, Rt^TR RTT^ A ft, Rft eA ?RT RA eTE? 
AtRTRT RTR l AtE FT RE? A FFR F-RTE-FT-RTR RTTRfART Ft FFR 3RTR 3RRR 
A Rft Ft fATRT, TFffA ff^ERR F FEtft rA |r fATRT ^tE A ETR^TeR | fAT ^fART 
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I. GENERAL 


3 f^RTTW 3$T t, d 1 0.(3 3 23 f%3t ^eFi 3 FT 3TF 3 323 3% g?2F 2f3 3 % 
3TRT^, 3%3T33£32j3fT 3%T3^33£3%FRT, ^ eftT 3 3$T, F 3 2 ?^ 
3%% eft 3% % tt2f 3 3, 3f%3 f%r 3r cffm 23 f% ft 3tf ft |rr i 

eft if 3TNcfft ftegidl ffzF RRTF 333% 3 fTOt I FT eft 33% Hl^fl f33T% 3 I 
f%TT 3TF 3 3%t3 3t3T 2jfT ^3 f%23 3ftT WFff 3 2fFT 2JR23Z3 I eft 332FT 333T 391% 
33 % 3%, %33T3, 2j^f% eft 2fR% % I, 2R3f% Ft 3% 2 Jr 3 2f3 %!3T I 
eft viflchl eft 2§5 % f%T TT2Fe3 I etft>d 3TT% %3 TTcf, cERT qffsRT F, 3F3eT % 2ERT 
FteTT ^ 33 FTffsR 3 332FT TRf3 2fFT TRfcE, 3T3T 3T3T ej3 flt, cR3 jjj-, cRff% 
33% 3|et 3t-z% TTZJcE 3, efT%23f%ftw3F3TT%, 3?FT % FTFt, f%XR3rT 
%, =F%f% F3T eJ*Flt f%T3FTteftF3g3^F %3t3, ^3 %Ft3 ^ ^ ( 
33 2FT-3-2FT 31%% 3, FZRR 3% 3ft TO 3 3# 3TTeft %, 3TF 3t 3# 3TTeft 
t 33%t 23% ^l%d ^3t WTet eft 33%t eftT 3 Tt33T 3 3TT 3% ?ft f% 3TT $TM % f^W 
3 FT 3% ?JT I frTT WFI^T -333%, f3FT 333%, 33 2T% 3% F3T ^f33T 3 I 3ftT ^5t 
33%t 3 %*3eT 33 2JFI2[3, 3 %F3T3, 2jpj F?t3 % Ft 2JRTF3 33ft %t 

3t 3 f%tr 33 % 2 e3ft %t 3 f3m 33 f^wn 323 t3FT l pF % w, 

F3t% yelIH ge*F 23, g3t2I3F3T *£3) 23, 3ffa gT2fj 23, 3f%3 f3FT 23 -33 FTRFT 
f3r %FT 23 I 3F FT£ FFT3 f%23, 3T3T ^ 33 F 32f% I 

eft 3 3T33 [...] 3F 33eft 13%%? FTF2EF 33 tfHMI 3 F§e3 f|Fzrf% «t§eT 
W «F2H FT3 FF 33, FT FTFTF Fr ; FFT3 TTT3 t|3 t F%t 333-2333 23 % cRT, 
FF3 3t%?m dV-tldi %t I -3T3T 3Fi3 TrcF 3$3 % 23 f 3 rT > iji T 33 ^n%tT 3f F3T3 
%t3 I, F3f 23FE3 t, TTg% t, F«ff% fF^WHl 2%f 333^ % 3^t Ft 32133 23 I 
-3T3 2r|-3-^t ^TTT 1 1 F3T3 T3FF 3, f%eT% T3F3 3 eR2f%t Ft %t 1 1 F%t 
{33% 2f3R5l3 t, 3 Ft T% 1 1 F3 t3 3 ^ f^ft3feF %% 3, Ttt3 ^f%3 3 

F%t f3§T3 t, 2ft%%tl233tci?t3T?2Fl3 333 t Ft3? TTF% %T 

TIFf %23 f , dMqid I, 33 5f%3 3 33 |3 1 1 F3lf FFT3 2f33 2)^3 Fl3 t, 33 
3F3 ft 3I, TT2rTR3^3tl3TR|, %TTRr32lFt TTT3T 3 % 333 3F3 

2Ft...i3T%T I, 3 2Ft^ fe3t 3Tef eft 3% | f% f^^WH % qffsft gq Tf233t FRIT 
33^ 3 3% t FT 2133, %? 3 3 Ft3T I 23 RT Tt33T I 3F3eT 2RT% 3|3t, 33 

#3 I Ff3T, 2T%t33 Fl3T I 3f%3 3ft?T3 3 #3, 3F3 ^3-§ftT 3% 3T3 3 3% I 
eft TicF 3T3T 3 3t ■3n32j3 f3 33T3T FiFRt tr3 ^3 33 «r3 % #T %3t-3-^33t 
33F 3F3 %, -3T3T ^ 3 3T^T Ft, 2pfff% 3 Tf2fM 3FT t, F3T FT 2fR f%#-3-t%3t 
eRF 3 TTcR Zj3f2ft33 2RT FFF 3TTf 2fR 3Tt3 I ^PlclRtdl % fRTFRT 3RT 3R3 3l3 
«t|et %3 1, 3f%3 f^FFfr % F3FT3 3T3 2?r3 2Tt3 Ft3 2FT t, 2Rfff% P3TFT ^f$fche1 
F3FH I 3tr FT3 2j3| TFT 1-33 TR2R 33 TT233 3ft | 3T 2RF3t 2^F 3333 313 2R 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


ft I RTFft ftFTt TTTft RTFftt ftFRft FTT % RTFft FfftT ftt ft, RTFft fftlTF ftt I, 
FTFft §TftT ftt I, RTFftt fft*FF Fft ft, FF RTF fftRfT FTT RFFTF FTTT Fft I eft TTF 
ft RtT Jtl'i FTF FF FTF, Fft 1% RT FFF ft ft FT ft FRft Fft 

fttf§T3T ft Tft ft, ft Ft FFT F% did ft I RTTt FFT FFH <jPidl ft <^-1 ft T1FTFT ft 
% Ffttft RTRft ttcF tFR Fft, RTF «lft, fftw FTT «lft, Flftt7T FTTtF RTRft I fttF FTT 
fft?T FF ^TRTT ft fft RT ftt RTft STftFT ft I RFT RFT fttft, RFT RTF RTFTt Rift fft 
RT RT FTTF ft, RT ftt FFT RT Fft ftR ft fftmft ft Ft fttF F£ tft ft fft^RTFT ft 
ftftf Fft RTft ft RTFFTT fftw F3 FTftFT, RTFftt fftFF Fftft ftr Rft FTF ft RTF 
ftft FTTFT ft ftt ft, Flftfft Fftft d)IH ftR Fft FftT, ft TTF Fft dilH ft TJF ft, RFT 
ftFT ftT ft RTF RTFft ftt— FTft ft ffttTTF ft, Flft ft F^ft ft, Flft ft FFT ftft FT 
FTTTHTft ft FFT FF?£T ft, ft TRT RFT fttFT RT ft Fft HM FTT ft ftt ftt FKd FIT 
FTTF ft 'Jlldl ft, ,y ift RTFft FFftt FFT Fft FT FTFT ft I ft ftft ft FTTOsnft ft FTFT 
«R TFT ft, ftft ft FTTTHTft FF ft ft, FFT FFT Flft TipT ft RTTft FFFftfa fttFFT ft I 
RT ftft ft FTTTMft FT RT ftFTft FTTft Wt TFF FTT ft ft I Fft TFFftft? FTTFlFTF 
^p-FT? Fft FTTFT ft, FTFT ft FT FT? FT? ft FTTtf TRft TFF FTT ft ft Rift FTFT? 
RlfftT fft TTTTT FTftFFTT ft FFTTT FRt FTT, ftFT ftFT FTTFT, FFT-FFT ftyT ft ftfTT FT 
ft^TTTFT FTT FRIT, F FRIT fFFT ft I 

ft ft FF^T ftft ft FTTTTFTF ft FTFT FTTFT ft, RTFft TTtFFT ft fft ft RT FFF FFT 
RT fft^TFTF ftf Fft FRft ft, ft fft fft^TFTF ftt Tlttftt ft fftFIFT ft Tft ft, ft ft 
FFT ftlFlft % FTFT FTT TFT f I ft fftTTFT ft, RTFft FF fttFFT FTfRT, ft Rift TFlft 

FTFlft ftf FTT TFT I FfftlT ft FFT RT FFF RT Fft FTFT ft ft ft t RTF ft 3IFT FRI 

ftt ftT RT FTF ft ft ft FpJ ft ftr RTF ft ftlFFTF T^-ftftF F# ft FFT FRt 
ft, RTFft fftr ^ fftRTt F^ft ^|ftT3TFTftFFTRFRTftftf%fft^FT^ 
FTT FFF fttft fft RFftT Fft ^gTFTT FlFft RIT fftF FTF, RJT fftF FTF FT fftft 
FftfR ft FTft FT FFT ft FTft, FFT RTT ft FFT ft §TFT ft ftr FTR ft FPTFT I FIFT 
FTR ft ft, ftfft?H ft ft TPft-ftft ftft FTfftF, ftft 1 g3FTT Fft, FF R FFT FTFT 
Flft 1 1 ftTT FFFF Fft fft fftft FftFR TTTFF FTtf FlftF ft, FF §lftFT FITFft ft, 
ft TTTFF, fttT ft ft FFft FFF FT FTTF FTTft ft I ftftF fftrft ■3TTFft FTT FF Ft 
fft ft fftft FTftFR ft FTR FT FFTTfFRT ft FTR FT ftr Fp5 ft FIR, fttf ftlFR 
ft FIR ft ft ftft ftfftRTF ftt FIF Fft ft I ft, fftft ft, 3TF5T ft, RT FTTF FTT Fit ft 
Fft ftr ^ I ft 7FTFT 3IF5T ftf^FFTF ft fft RTF FT FR ftft-tft FftF FTT ft FTT 3TFT 
Rft fft Fft RT FF ft|ftFT |FT ft, Fft FFTF ft, ft FtF FF ftFT FTRTT I ftttF RTF 
FFT FTTF FR ft ft Ft FF FTFT ft f^’^TdrF ftt FTF# ft I 

FFT 9TT3T ft, FFT RFF, FFT ftft' 1 ? ft FFIFFRt ft FFT Fft FTFT FT Ft RTRft 
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I. GENERAL 


TT^ q]R # RTO R7FR 4 TOt f4#t 9TTO R# TOR OTPTT, RTTOE 3TTR# %4 I, 
lichdH 4 ^4 RRT R# WF\ RTtf (4#) #7, 3TTMt 4 TOF# RTO RT 14> # 3TTR4 RTR 
# TJR TOF RTt, (f#TO RTF4 4, frFTTO # R# 4, 4f#R RFFJTd 44 TO 4 R# 
3TTRT 4 if '-HI! RiTT 'dtf'bt) # RiT ^di 4, # ^pTO R)T RRT HR^ldl 4 I <£)R> 4 I dnn«) 
RF % fcFr Tjft 3TTR# 5m 41 Afi'lfl 4 RT 3T=F^T 4 R^-J <jPli<l 4 TOTR -3Tf4R) 4<JI c h<cll 
%, ^ft trgfj #RRT TO RRT RTOfT 1 1 #TT RTT4 RT RT% RRT? RRT 3TNRT RT^TOT I, Rt 
9#TE 3TTR# R TF R TT7 F# 4 1 R#t-RT# # 3TRRT 4RT 4 r RT# 4 T!!i£TO4 % I # 
^(4 <41 TO EFT RFT R3TR 4 3TT RTT I # **R> TO TO ^t4 TO 4 3TT TOTRT 4, RT4 

% 3T# RT4 #4 3TT% I ^PtRT TO TO TOR 4t TFRT I # TOFf4 R# RTtf TETRR 
^Pni RTT RTF # TOR# Ft TO# I 4!4>d fTOR 3)K# % TTRT PHR> 4 R 

fcMdl TOT % 4 r 14# RT #| % 4r ##, 3 # #411 TO TOT 14r-ll 3TR# RFRR 
4, 3trr 4, to# #4rr % 4r 14) -mi 1 14>41 3ftr r4 #r 4 f4row to - d4t Rsr Rri 
TOT RT I 

# 4 TOt Rf-TO# TO 3TTR 7fT# I, RTTORTR 3?Tt 7TRTTORTR, #RT 4 # 

3# TORTt TO #RRT Rif#, RR5TRT RTf# 3TT7 TORT RTf# I ##TR 7TTOT# # 
RTtf#9T if 6*1 9TT TO TOT <<9*ll Rif# 14) f 4 Rp^wH 4 TOR TOR 4 I TO TRj f^TRTR 
R# 1#r4 TORT f4? F'rpJF if TOT ^R TOT FtR TOf^R TO SFfftTO R TO TO^f 
R TO TOT R, TORf TO R$ tTTO, TOffR TOR ^TJ-R-cp TO #14, TERR TOTT I 
R^T #f TO# F4 #sF 4 I, F#F if TOT F3R 3# RRftTO if 3ffT TOT 4 I 4f#T 
FR9TT # TOR T^R I # F4 fFRRTTR R TOR TOR 4 I % #ff ^ f# 

#• f^RTTR ^ FTRR R TOR TOR 4 # OTTO5R R TO# 4 I # # TO TOT 
RRFf 4 R^f I TO # RTOR TOf TO#F 4 TOR jFTOT TO, TOT4 TO #0T I TOR 4t 
#5f RTO TORTR TOTTO f#, FRF 1# 3# 4f I 4t f4 TO# RRE 4 TOR ^ TO> 
fdd4) R TOTTR 1 1 4f^ R) TOT ^ Ff RRR 4 I FT #F TO TOT 4i Ft 3# #T TOTT TOT 

tott4 4, to1U4) tot%t 4 r44T to ^toi«wi totr ^4 ft? 4r-#T 4, Rnjro4 4 4f 
RFff4TtTTO^^4^4Tj44R4TORI 

TOTR TOF f4i RTFR TgTJ #T r4 3TRTT 4 TOTOf R4f FtR TOf# | c fits TOFT-# TOR 
RFR4r4l , j4TTFtR4f4lR4TTORT444f4) ^TR RRR TO TO RRR TOFR 4, 
rr4 #t-#r rfr r# R# TOf#, rr4 3trtt r4r r4T ft 4 TOf44 1 ter! fTr 
#, TO4f4i TOkPhTO % 9T4 7 # RTTOR 4, 4, TER) 4T4 4, 4f#T R^R TOR-4TR R# 

Ft# TOf# 3# FRTR RTO RF 4 fTO 4# RRTjT Ff I Rf4)R 3TRT 3TTR RFRT TERR RF 
TOT4 I# # 3TTR4 3T1R4 TOR TOTR RTRTRRT 4 TORT 3TTR ^RR RTT 4, TOf 3TTR4 
TOTR 3TRRRR 4 RR# 3TTR RRTOTE RR# R)t R)114lTI RF, # 3TFTR TOTR #TO 4 
RRTO RT RTO 4 14) RTTRT Ft TOTR 3TTR# # TO# 3TTR TO # 3TTR RRR R)t 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


FT# Fit F# *KllO, 3TTF OmHI 'll 04) FiT 4|<ic||<! FiT ^efcO 1 1 II 04) # FRF# O' 
TMW 5 FF # 3T*frfr FiT FRFTTT pRFT FTF?t 1 1 FF # FTFO t ## Fit FTFF 
OF$t Ft, TfSTFTTT Ft TTF #F I # S«PlF fO TTFcT-f4|-cji< FR FORT FRFT I Pi Fit? 
Fi?F FF R<il0, RTRT F6I FF FMI FIFO ^ 3FT 6H OTF, FFO 1*4) OFFT, i’F> I4?l 
Fit 00?T Fit FOF 0 Fit? WTcT FF Fit PR# FtTFFT F Ft # FtPt Ft OTF I 

ff tOfft f?ft I #? ff# ftf 0 fO #f# I, f# ft? # ?w Ft or? 

TTFTOFT?, TTPOFT?, 'Jokl? F^T, fO FO *JF?i Fit #OF F?T# 1 1 <3?tT #OF #? FF 

# ftO 0) '11-4)41 ?# 0 1 # # snw Fit #o 0 1 # #o otf o*0h 0, FiRTFtO 

0 #T ?0 # FF-#OF I FT Filft?0 0 I pRTT oPrE OIF Oo ?00 TTTFIF, ROT # 
FF FtM I 

OFOfsT FFT F# #T 1 1 FFT FF | RFFt FTTT? F# TTM-FT# FiT FF I? #?T 
STtFT-qgcT #FT-?T# I RFFiT FF I # FT TTTO # O'# FiRTFRTf 0, 0#F 0, 0?T 
FRO t # RFFT FF I 3ftT 0?JFR #T Ft# f I F# P?T FRO t ?FFT? ?##* % 

Ft ftO 1 1 tre # ?Pf# #? t, Off# #? % <£#, Ft oro roO t tttfrt, P?ttf 

0 1 Ft f^r^TFT 0 #? # q^if# fO ftf# Ft ff# I, Oft fO #Of fO ttf# 1 1 
TTTFRT 0 FF3TRTT R#, PORT 0, Pi F^P # FFT $tPo 1 1 RTT $Tp? FiT Ft OFF 
MPT 0 OT?t 1 1 ?# FREF Ft OT# 1 1 FFT I? F Po# OTF FnO t, FFT I? FffO 

fO $TfOr I f FFT, Oft fO i ff^ m^fT f^t I i fttf fOFrft ^Ift fr treO 1 1 Ott 

FR TREFT I Ft WTt FtFT-FT FRF 0 I OfOF FFTF Slf^F I Ft FF ^Ft FR TREO t, 
Ft FF 3TT0 FFt ^ FF 0 FFO |F, FfFF FFTO I, FfO OFT FRO I, FTFFtFOfFjRE 
FRR Ft FTFt 1 1 Ft FF FFFF I FFT FR fOf FTFT OFT fO, Ft ^5 Ft I Ft FTFO f 
TOtF %, FTF I, §TfOF | F^fO fO, FT^Ft OtF I, FT FT 0 I FTF I OfOF FFT 
FFFF^F -STIFFt 0 RFFO FFTF FR ^F Fit ?f^F FFTFT I 

FF^RT ?JTtF Ft FtOt 0 fFITR 0 tETFFT R3T FR, FfifO Ot §Tf^F Fit FFiF FR 
RF FT 3TFFT FiTf f%Ft I FTF FfOtE OFt Fft FiFIPifI 0 FFO FPt % Ft-FO PiF 
■Flo #T PfF Fit FiTf fOiFT 3?R Ft FlO FTF fFF STTFFit FR 4 FT Ft I -3TTF FTlO 

F^r fO 3rfOFi Oft Ft fOOf 0 f% Ptf Fit fttref fO ^Prtt 0 fttf ^ft 1 1 0 

fOnOt OR FTF FR 3RRl0kl OR OoPRE TRlOt— ?FF FfT pRT, Ft^f FF PtO OTF 
FFi OpRE OFt 0 fOT I? Ft RFifO ?FcRt FiTf 0 PtFT f%FH 0 3pR RTTO RFFO 
oPf ORft, ROO ROtO ^tFF Oo cp FORT 0 FtTRFTO 0 I FO RTT FTF Fit FRFT 
I, fFFH % OPO 0 FRFT I, OF0 FPFO 0 #T PtFRT 0 1 

FF# FTF # OTF FF TRTO #pTR, FTTT 0 F# OT FT# t 0 FRt sftT F 
FRFFTF FftTF, TRTOFTF, F FRT OTF f #, F FTF 3TTF t ^pRTT 0, F OTF# FR?0 
I? FF ITT §Tf# 0, PtFFT # §1^0 0 fttF # ^FEt 0 FiRTF# f|, F#-F# F?ftF 
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rT# ( gR, RR TTHMRK R#7f RTT RRf R3T # ROT I ^Tpft OTR RTtf OTROT 

f*OTT OT# ROT <MdctKI RT# R#, RR RROT TOTT : ## RT^ I R## R# RT# RTT tfRld 
R# RT RTlf I 

OTf# f#t rt# rr# rottt rrot rr #rt rt# rtt Ii otrtr Rot rt# rtt 

1 1 OT#R #, RTOT3# #, <+>## #, fT RTf # I ^OTT RROT ■3TTcTT If## ROTTR 
ROT ft, 'i^cHT «#|R ## ft I ^TFft RT#-# ^t«Tl R Rtfl OTR, vuanfct, <#smIcI ft 
#T RT ROT OTRRT R# f# I ROT RT WW #T Rl^ r -TI< 3TTrt t #T #RT RT# t 

#t totrtt # wj rttrt RrfOTt, # # rtt# rtot t# «iw # #mi ft i f# 

R#R#t#TROT#R#RTTfR R7TR7 R R# # t, ##R fIR RTT #SR #T 

ft % f#R #r 3m r#tr % r#r-r#r rrrt ott rot #t i f# Rf#t# ft, 
ROT ROT# I #RTR fT 7J7R...R # #RT %...##R fT TJ7R % RfOT ROT Rf I fRT OTT 
RTf#T RotR## TJ# fRfTFT % RTTROT ROT# fROTR % RTTROT R# TOT#, RR Rft, 
TJ# RRRTT R # t, #OT 7RTOT ROT, =§T5 Rlf^RT #T RT? R, ## RRTOT R# R# I 
RTTR ^<arl f , f## RTT RTOT RTTrfT fRR# RTT RT 3# §lf=H RTT # OT#ITRT RT fT5TT7 
OT#TTRT Rt OTT OT?R OT#ITR? RRT ftRT 1 1 #?, ROT R># Rtf # RT# R# TjR #R, 

# # RTR ftRT 1 1 #RTR R# RTT# RRT #R I t# RRT OTTR# ROT RRT R#R RT 
f^ROTft R RTTR RRT OTOT? 3TTff#t RTT ROT OTT TTR# 1 1 ^Rt, fR3rtt 9TfRR -3RR^ ROT 
3R mft RT R?T ^ ROT I 

^ mtt RfT RT TTRTRTR RR) RfT RfT, RfT RRj RiPt I, R^fOT fRIT RR^f R5T, 
RTff fR RR> RtTiOTTf §T RR !% I, 93 >PlWH RR Rt, -3TR RfT ^5 Rpft 3TTR OTT I RRf 
f^OTtR RttTf Rff R OT OTR I R|R ROT R I Rt fOT RfT Rft-Rft RRTtR RPTFfT t 
3TOTRT% R5t, RRf% RfT taR Rt R R# ^ I RT# Rt 3TTRT Rt ROT RT# R|RT Rt 
tft l OT TR # ROT OTR5T, RT# R|R ROT f3R I Rf#R RTOT-# R?TtR I RT^T# RRT ROTT 
T#R# R?t, f#T# RT# RT TT#, RRT RT#, RTRT R^R RfT R#, RRT RTR TTROTt, RTRT 
R #OT #T OT RTf # ## 3tM RTT #’ #RT I, OT RTf RTT I -RR5T # R?ftR 
f#^R ##*RT# # RR# # #T RRT R# # # #R #R# # #T fRRcp RRRR 
RR TjfTRT RT, RRRR R# fsTRR^R #TTT RT, ^T5 #7 R# RTTRT RT I RTR R# # ROT 

# # #Rf #R TRtf# # I ROT f^TTTR RRTRT RRT t# #Rf #R OTRT #T# RTR RRT 
f#T # # #R OTOTT RTTR## ^T ROT RT ROT I # OTTf^T ^ fR RTf # ^ H,^h R? R# 
3T#I 

•3TR f# # R|R f^TITTR % RTTROT ROTRT I, R# fRRf RRTR f I ^ RTOT RTRT 
I f# R#R ROT# # #R ROT! #OT#t#TRfRTRR#%, f# ft^TR# t RRRT 

93. At Suratgarh. 
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1 1 # FR T# I, #fftR ftortoRRtlTTtoWRFfttfto W # 3TFT F#T 
tot, ft# to tolfjR % Ft# FR FR# F# f^T^T <3? I FT RTF rft Ft «=hcll t fto 
lich<q # eft FRFT epT# t, =hleR-^F# t, eft #RTT Ft RT# I FF FR €tR % 1 F’T ^T^t 
FTF# ?7T RT # to I #f#R e)|cBdl eft FF t fto RTT 3TFT RTFT-^ST RT R# Rft# 
tot eft RR FFFT ^TTrlT I, F#FT tot 3#T TORT F^eT ^tot # ft 

q?ftft F#TF t, FFT ^eh'rft %, ^TT FfF F>R ft, FTR FTOT Jtlrll t, ^ftr F^FT FFT I 
eft W % I 

3R # F# to# FF, to# FF FTOt ? 3TF 3TFT ftto 3R# toeft # ftlT # I g# ^TT^T 
tot fto RTF# FFT fftFTT # FFT toftR FR TTcBf # #FT to I #f FT SIR, g# tot 
FTeJF I STTFF ftf TO FF Ft I tor, RT RtTR F ft| RT TO FF t, FF 

5TT-3R5T fto eR | to gtof F# toR I tototoT FF, FtftR RR, frR#t FR, 
topft FR I 3RT FF 3to toR FF ft #R FF eft FRTO # fto^WIH F# ftteR 

r#f-r#f ^jft Ft rtR I, frto i toR to rtfft to I, g?R to rtfft to 

I, F7FRt to f#F to ftFT f#F RRT # to TO FF Rf ftR FF FFFT, Rtf FfTF 
gfto FR F# t, FFtfto tor FF# Rtf^T to Ft to FFt, #R FF Fftf, eftTT FF I 
# tot TOTFTFTF fto# # FTF TFT FT, FR ftopff F# fttfftF F, FR #FT7T ftoR 
RRT, Fj#f ftoR, to=T FFfeft lf#FF FT, ^>5# TTFT % FPfjft to to rf rff 
R#R FT FFTF FF #f ft<F fto 1 1 eft to ep FC^F T|3TT I to X JF5T TOT-TOT, 
tot % tor, FT 7TTFF, Fto fto % I RR7TT to eftt to #, Fto# ’ft toT fto 1 1 
to fto t FR-FTF RTT eft FT to if Fto RTR to, to toft % RTTFT to fto 
ft T ft to if, fto % ton rt fto ft, fto % ftetotF RT, fto % Flto 
to rrt $ tor if i ft to if ep toff % fto i qpj^ft toT ?t, rf Tfto, to 

tor ejftTF Fto Fit to to ^1 eft ^ Ft RFFT I f^T RT% 3Tto IFTF ^t FT 

FtorTfiFT ton, Fto tor ^r rt tor tot, tot fIItf fto, ftor, TftRT to fr 
toRT to fr % tor ftrt to FR % I 

tor fr ff % Fto ftoR to Fto-nto % totor to 3 to to if ff to t> f^r 

RTTFT RTRt RTFFT FFf tol RT% I RT# \RF5t PlRWHI I to ftototl -3RFT 
FRTFT toTT, tot RT FRTFT toTT I F#t eTTF # F# FR3FR FFR f, FFffR Fto toF 
toft F|eT Fto I, totF FT FgfT [ftto] 1 1 RTRt FRT f#5RT FTftot, ^ FTtofR 

to, to FRtot, f% FFrto, toR #, toiR tor f to toR ft i ff tr Fto t, 
f| rtt!iR, to i 

■3TF5T, F# Ft RTTto FTTR 1 1 eft FTOR# FF to Ftof ? F#T Rto # TTT#? 
Fto toft % tot ^FT to, ftolTFeT # TTTF, FiFT FR FT# totr Fito # ft# ft RTF#? ftTTT 

94. See items 1-6, pp. 1-86. 
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Wif ^rncTT I, 45T %74 71474 1 1 7% 3147 F4 4Ri4H 441% t 4FT 7% F% 314% 47 
% 4#T 441%t % 1 7% 4#T 5$% 4%, 4944 4ft 49%4 & 2R17% 1 1 %1% 49%4 4% 4% 
4944 4417% 1 1 4% 49%4 4% 5371% 4% 49%4 4417% 1 1 eft 4F% F4 314% ^745 % 
49%4 441% 451 chlUsIHI 7sft% I 445 4% 4J7T, 4ft 49%4 441% 451 l...75t% eft 45555? 
547% t 3453T457T I %74 7%% f%5 F% %t 7%% %5 4>K<aH «R^I 4%-4t f%71% 7%-7%, 
ts-%5 7% 45% 71474 I 7%7% I % 45% 7544T 7M1 53474 % f%%9T % l...7% FT%%7%t 
4t chiw^t 4ft 49%4 ft % g?45 % 4% 1 3%7 3%t %t 4 % f%% Ft, #% 3%r 
% 3?t? 7%, 3% 4F I 7% f%57 %74 FTT? 4745 4 7%4T 3% Mt % %-% 4517731% 
4%, 7%4f 44 %4TT f%%4T, 747% 345f%4t 5% 3ft? 44 %5T Fl4T I %45 1 1 7tf%54 
% gg-4T4 %5 417T 34 53117% I, 4T 4# 49%4 441% 451 %74 4^ % % I 35%? % 
% F4% 417T 34%41 % %74 %4T 4t 59T 4 444T I, %t 344 44 4745 45 %9T 4%, 
3445% 3445%t %7% %, % 34455T 744 %74 I, % 4551 737% 4% |5 ^ept 4 FT 34% 
4? 4% 1 1 5%% 344 3% %4T44 44 % %7%, 3% 57 %, 3444ft 95% 45% % % 
44% 4%41 3TT444t % 3% 3TT445T 744 %55 5t 7% 44% % eft 344 4744% 4<% 4%, 
4#-45-4ff % I F, 3%7 3T47 34444 % 7% % 44T4T 74% I eft 34445 f541% f%4571 
4n%%l %f554 3T4T 4t 7% 3445% I 3%7 45 f% <5% 51 74 34444 74% I eft 4%7T 
■ 44 % 44" 44% ^ f%7T% 344 7T739% 457 7745% ^ I 4lf? 344 737T45t 457% 744% f457% 
444 4, % 344 7371% 417571 7%f^<T4 % % 4T f%57% 444 % 7T9T% 4T 4444 % 
7141%, 4t I f%44% 344 7141% t, f%7T% 344 44% I, 4745 4574 1 1 

%t g795 73774 7% 4574 I f%74 f%5 735% 414 %74 4474 1 1 3%% % 414, 71744% 
% 7141% % f%4 | F%75 45774 % 4t 71744% % I % 7%5T-74 3444% % 445 gTTdl 474 
%74 f%74 g745 [4%] 3T4%t 3444%t % [...] 57145 74%% ^ [...] [414] 4%4T, 

5374 ^ 5344% 45T44T Ft 714574 1 1 Ft 714574 % Rl %t 4% 53714% 4545 % %t, 41%t %F^71 
417% % 7141% 1 7% 4t 53441 Ft 53474 % I 7tf%54 %t45 454T % 71% 7% 5374 45 441 1 7% 
3T4 574% 41% Ft 534% ^ f%5 F4 441% 75441 g745 451 714 I 3%7 ge^h ^ 41% ^ 7%4 
441% 31714-31714 I 314% 31714 4414, 4517774% 41% ^17741% % 53% 4 % 53714% 7% 1 41 
53% 4pJ % | %4R 3444% 71474 %, 3T71T41 %44 % 53% g745 % 4514 457% % 71%, 45lf , 
f%7<nf , 71545, 741724, %5f%f%7%§T4 4%7F 53% 47174 % 4T g745 4% 71744% % 7FHT 
4%%4 | cH53% 344% f%41 531174 I, 44%%5 %7% %, f%57lf%4? 57lf%4 f%5 344 441% 
754% 7 %, 53% %F g745 C% 4744% 4 71%41 %t7 f%71% f%57 3444% 451451 F4T I 7%7, 
5371451 3444% 7J5 4t f%7174 I %t7 5371% 317n41 g745 c% 4744% % 3444% 4445T 1 1 
7R531 f%5 ^4-414 efr 4T71 4F % 534% % f%5 F41% 3445%t 45 I 344541 45 3%7 
F4 534% % 47n% 4514%, 74f% % 717717% 451 f%7lf%711, 41% 44% 71% I 5314 445 5% 
%t% % 4t 714% 7147% I 714 4t 314% 344 44% 447% I 314%t 747F71 % I %% 3T4%45T 
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3, %% % TOT I Wfl TOT TO FlTO TOT TOft 1 1 1 FhTO-H TO% TOT WIT WIT 

% TOroR I, toTO t, far TO toit m I toTO tot TOR gpr tot w 

t, fTOwt TOTTO t TO WlTO d<=t=b) TO I TOT =11%, W TOTT-TOTORT TO TOt gTO«ld TO, 
3R TOTO w TO|TO I, =ffTO TOrTTOTtt TO wiTO towTO TO, wTOr % i tot wt 
I TOR TO wrf TO TOT JFTOR t, TOT WIT d<dTO) % WlTO 1 1 TOR FTlTO TO WIlTO 
t cfTOTO WIT TOR T? ■3TT^ I ft‘ TO TOTO TO, TOR TOTWFT I TRiF ITO FT dd=bl dcftdl 
TO §W T fTO> fTO WlTO g^FT TO '^NK, OT?T TORT t, iFTOTO TO, TORFlTO % TOR 
TOWTO % TO FR TORT FTFTO t WR TOWTO TO RR TOTTT fTO TTRT % TO gg-TOT 
W % %Ff % % RfTOT TORT 1 1 rTO iFTOTO % FrTT TOt % % 3TOTO TFlTOTOTO % 

sTTF TO F%, 3TlTO FR TOTOlTO TOTTO I TO gg W FR 5T#T % W 3TT rTO fTO vFTOTO 
TOt ^m=ll<, TOTOR fTO TOMl 1 1 TO FjpT WTO % TOT TOR 'JTf Wf 'jft ^ft WTO % % 
wTOt TOT I FRR gW % TlTO aft’ TOfr TO I TOT TOTSTT t fTO TO ^RiTO gro % TO 
T^TOTOf TOftTOl %faTgW^t TOt? TO TO g7T THT 1 1 TOTOr gg TORT TOTOt 
rTO 1 1 Ft TOFT TORT I RTfTO TRTt FR WlTO TOt TOR#, TORF TOT, TO 

RTOl 

3R 3TTRTO, f^FR TOT TOT % I f=TFR TOT TO WR TO? t TOTO I TO? 
RRt RFfTOf ^%Rff t TOR RRFfr .IsKlfM t TOR RRFfr TOTO TO 1 1 TO TFlTO ^FT% 

T%?T WIT Wl^T%, T^FF%%?TtTW"% TT%=T ^$T #TT §W I FT, ^ 
^r % ^ 7 % -fif TlM WT % TRBTft I, %T ^ WftT T% % W W% %% I 
?TT% =FT^ §TTj I FW %IT % TW ^Ft% % WT WT% t, =FTOH% WT 

g% t #T WT, T%TT=F WI% %^T % =IFT #FT #T ^%IW I %% %FT #T 
cFtWTT % ^|cT WFT =%XRft %t^T 1 1 %lt %% cFTT% % 3#%t dl«l^ =% 

wm ft foT3% % # wrr % i wfr ?t^t sprfWT =% «wJt i %t-%t ^t 
%R Wl% t t, Tmf% \3Tft % TTT% W% F Tr FF% %R r -hK<aH 

| 3TN% feTFTT M ^ t % Tft WT I WI% %Rt oflT «!%-«!% =W % Tt 
%, WT 7% 1 1 ]%T, % % %t ^5 1 1 

%%T f=TFTT M % %% % ?TW% %% I, fT3% gf|, ^ I, 

FMfe ^TFT % foTTFT 1 1 3TFT, W f%W TTTT I %% 

%tT WIRT I %R % W TW 3MR % ^ W% t, =FF% % I f^TTR TT*ft 

WTWTT | W % 3Mf % ^sRTT I WIFT WTT || fWTTFT =Ft TN% fFURT 
FtFT, fFTTH 3TR=% TFHT FtR, ^ «u?T ■3TT t T WT?T % gW d<=t=A FT 

TO! TOR FTOF % ’Iwr I TTcF-TW FTO c% ^TOTT I, ST^t fTOTOI TOR % f%TT I 
§dldH f^j W % TOpFT TTt iTOIFT 3TF% FiRTT I FTlf%g •T^t f=F % Fig % WT, 
W % 4l=b0 fR I F% dli^M ^FRT % RRt $TF% R 3TT TOT TOT dl=l %R dtafl 
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fp I FF FT# f FTF Ft #F FF , 3TF3T Ff , #7 F# TF FTT 3T# FTF # FFT# 3TF# 
## # 3TFF FF I 3TFFT ^fT*T # #T g?FT FF FTF Ftt I FF FTF# I # FF F# 
3T1FSFFT FTF Ft J l4l I 

3TF PTF^T Ft 3#J#R 3 # FTFTF |F | TTcfc # FFF#F #3RT FTT I FT# 
^T## 1 1 #FRT # F# FFT t? #R FT# # F# FFT t? FF F# f# # FTT F# 
Ff IrRsT % FFT FT RF FTTTTFRT TFFT FTT # FFTFFTFTT#F#FFTFFTFF#I 
FF FtFFT F# §f I FtFFT Ft F# F# t f# FF Ft# FTFT FT FT # f I FT FTT FTTT 
if FT# #|FT FT# 1 1 #T #F FTF if FT #F FTF if FT# #|FT FT# 1 1 FF # 
FTFF # Rt TTcfj-irFT (^j<;h # <£# cRFT <# if FTF FFFT# 3TTFR FT % I FF> =lltf 
% FF FT# % Ft ##T, FT Fif#T Ft FT# # FFT F# RF-Ttf FTTF Fit, Ft tf*4l 

Ffjftr ff fi# It orpt # f<jt# ^ i 

FTTFI# FT FF# I PFT FFJ# 3TTF# RfFFt FTF FFT % Ft FTTFFRT ?JF F#T 
fFf# % F# Ft FTTFFRT FF# # FT# TETFFT FtTT, 3T# FTF Ft t# | Ft ## 
F#T FtT FTTFFTFT FT# f## FF TRF FF# FTF I i F# FFT FF #3RT if FT# 
#T##F^r?FFTFFTTF# #FFT t f#g#?F FFF FTF FFT #FT 1 1 ^Ft TTTFFT 
^ FTT FTOFFt ft FFT FTF #FT FFTT FTT FTTT Ft FTFT #T Fit FT #F FTTT % ■3PFT I 
#F FTF# %, f#tF#t#FT##tFTT FTTFFRT FF# t## # Tft Ftttf Wf 
F*t oftT FFt ^TTT F# fFFFT ^ #F#-FTF f4 cPE I fcfpft F^t f^**ld F^t Ft TTFTTft I 
FfeT FF FTFFT |FtTTFTF#TTftFF>3TTFlFF FTPEt FFT% 1 1 F^tf^TT 
FFTF-TTR-TTTTT '3FT Tft FF FFt FTTTt FPT Ft ^?T Ftt I Ft FF§TT ^TTTt Ft FTFT ^ I FF 
FTF% t FTT FFF f% FF Ttt FiftF TFfF % FFTF, %F Tft, FTF Tft FtftF TFT% FF FFT 
T^ t, Ft% ^ TftF FtTOFRf Ef I FF 3TFT T5l£-T5t£ FtRTFTFf FTPEt TTFT^ Ft F^f 
FTf% ’FTf^TFFt FTF FtFT FTT FFF I F^F 3TFEEt < *¥t FTF FtFT, FFFT Ftt FtFT ^T5 I 4(4i*1 
3TR FTF FtFT, %TTT-FT-tTTT # FF FtftF-FtftF TFFT, FTF# F# F# I FTTf#t FF 
ftehsl FtftF F# FF T# % FTITMFt Tf ,<g4rl FFffFt T# ^ FftT FFTft FTF# 
Fe?t Ft TTF# I FTTt#T FF ^FtFt FtftF TFF FF #t-#t dR4l # FtFFT# Tsf# 
t, FTFtFT #T FFT-FFT #T FTFFT I FT#R FF Ftf# Wt Tl4 # I fFFTR # 
FFtF^TTFt# ^f, FFt% 3TRFtF # fPTFT # FF iFFTR 1 1 f^TFR FT#TT FiflF 
FTF# Ft #T FT#Tt FTftF FTF# Ftt FT# Ft FpJ F# FtT TTF# I 4 FttF #F#F# 
1 1 'fe-FFtft # # f#T# ## 1 1 FF #T F# t f#TR ft, F# % I FTTf#t F*f 
#FTR FFTFT t, F##T #t FFT-FFT F# # FFTFT ^ I ## FFR # ^t FFTFT 
t, Ft#t Rtf 1*1 # F#, 3ftT TTF FtR Fv# # I FF5T FF-fc# F^FT # FftT #F 
## #T FtFT FTTFF, ##f-^f##T# F #T F*T#FFFF #T FtFT-FtFT I 

3TF5T # t FTTFft FtF TFT FT f# FTF^T if # FTFTF |FI TTcft # #FFT FF, # 
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3lfet fe F*T feR fe I fe fefet fewferfeEwfe ZEqTF*TZjfe| 3ffet fe 3R 3flfe 

[$jt? Itfe fe] sraft |3ftTTnw*rTfeF*Tfefe7lti zet# fezffe w I, fefe rt 

fefet I 1 fe 3Rfet W# fe fefet zftw fe 3RT RE fettfe Rife | 3TR fe Ret 
zfe fe, ^WIH Z|fe 3Wfe CRT It# I fltTR TFW wife # 3TRlfe 

3Tfrirdla ZEfef Itfet I 3TTREW TRFTT W I 3T#FT ZETtF 1 1 3ff?rrfeTT If Rrfefet I 
Rfe Fife fe I, W WRE I 3F «ip W 3Wfe ZET zj|f, 3K (Rgi>, Zffefe fe 
fe?rt «ra 3fi 1 1 3rfet M g| fe Rfe fefe Esfert, feferr ZEfef ztt 

3# 3TR fe W ZR 3K 3isflifetf ZEfef It -Hlfell I 3ftr 3Ttfe «fR TITS, WT, 3TTfe, 
^rfe, fe =h<is It Trferr 1 3ftr ffefer I fe?E rrt ffe wtr zr ^ zjf ztit 
TTZTTT f 33T | fe 31l«|ife fe RR # I WRT 3ftr ZJf «l§d vJl<fe 3TcT It Rft 1 1 
?Ttfe Rfe Hit I fe I 3TFTfe ZEf fe 3TR Rfe ^T l^t cfe, fefzR Wff fe ifct 
zfefef | fe? 5MT ¥ RTF! 3 *fe #Dn> I ZJf ffe fet W R?f 1 1 ZJf 3TFT I# 
fe# TF^, fe 3FT? gRT fe 5TTf|? I fe 3RT RT TT7F fe ZJffe Ffe 3TT3lfe fe gRi 
TT#t l#T RfeTT I #| RE Fit Rfe I 3ffe 3TFT *g$TFM 3# It REfe, Zffefe gRT 
TT %TT 3W RfeTT femfe ZET, ffefet ZET, cRft ZET, ?F% ZET, ZTT ZET, Fffe JET, FT 
W ZET I 3# 3RTR Itfe fe# Rfefe I 

# 2tfT, FF fet-WT fe FF Tfe# | fe STfzfeffTT =ETtf Ifet, RTffezr Ffe fetfe 
few I 3iwfert ZEfef feffe fe feg TffFt feft WTt 1 1 3TfFTfetTT ZEfef fe ffet 
3RFT ^F 1 # cftt Wtt I, 3TW#Tt 3#f fe f#r tr 75% fe- cE# fet fet%$T Wl 
I, 3T| cETW 3 ^ If, fefeR fetfe§T WTt 1 1 3fffll<fefl cETtf | fet 3F# I, WET 
Wl =Et W?J W I, ^tfe RR5Et cEt WST W 1 1 fe FRTT WTt 3F It W 
1 1 WTt 3F 'Tit fe 3fe, ZIFT ^ cET fe, 3FT fe, fe F^f 3TF?ITfeTT ZETt? 

3TTfe*Tfe fe ffer ?I?fe 3# I, fe lFt ZETfe I 3TtT 3fefeT 3 W# ffer cEFT 
IFT ZERT I fe feWT fefe I 3R fel WR 3# | fe F*f TTtct W fe 3TRT TR 
TRlfe fet FTT ZET fet, W cET Ttfel, ZfF 3TtT W I, fe-RT 3TTT 3# fet, W 

«tth, zr fe fer w 1 1 Tm fe 1 fefea- zr Rnw 1 1 

fe fer WET fer ZERT I 3!WfeTT ZEfef fe ffezr | 3TRZETt ZET zfef 75HT I fe 
Wfe 3n3lfe 3TR ZEffe 3TR fe WZ, Rfe ffer fe I fe Rfet zferRt WI ZEFfe 
I fe gzE ?RE fe FR' ZiRfe fe 3TffeE-fe-3TffeE i^T Zffe, t^tfe =ET TTRR 'fet 3# 
TTRR fe I, fe fe ZEtTSlfe fe Wt I, ZEW I, ^ I, ZRT-W I ffeREt iFRct I, 
Wt ll ^Ttfe cTTtE fe ZETRnfe wfe fe cER FR Zfil I RTfe ffer ^ff | #Ft I F*T 
fel fe 3TO3tfe W Tl 1 1 FTtfe ffez ^ft I [...] ifefe Rtfe fe ZERTItfe, fe fet F*t 
w fe 1 1 ^rfe ffeT | ttiw, wr, fefer, feife zjfe fer...3frr Rfet fet f*t 
fefe?T ZR tI I 1ft ZET% ZEt I ZRfe ffeg f cfezRT ZElfet fef It fe ZEtW Ffe 
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FTFT % I FF FTF % FFT FF FTF «ldefl ^3TTcft |f I FF FF WFcTT % f^TR ji<c,{| ^ 
itM, F^' # FTFT t, #F T jTTrn I FftFFT, fF FFFft FFcft t I 
4>kSH 3 FTFTF Ft FFFT I FFFfT FTFT 1 1 fF ft, FFFT % I FFFT sRpft, fF 
FFRft ll 

eft 3TFT ^Ft TTcf? 4|yi % ^Fft FTF Tjp£f ^ I 3TFF FT?f ^ I Ft FtFFT sRTFT F^t 
^ftFT FTF Ft FTcft I 3ftT 3TTffFT F FFF 3TTFSFFT 3tF Ft FlFFT if Fteft I, eft 
:wft FtrTT 1 1 RtFT aftT FF FTF FFF I, FTF*ft FF ^FT?TT 1 1 %FT FTF^ff I TTtST 
§FT 'STT^ft I t^F FTFFT <3TlT sJ°F ^ FFt FtFT I f% 3TFT FTF «ft.^. FT FF.rr. f t ^ 
3TTF% TTTST I, FFF FTF FT FFTFT 1 1 ^TfFTF FF ’ft Ft FFTFT I, FF % <J7T 
F5TFFT FF F FFT FFf 3ffT FTF Fft £fFF FTfFF I #T, FTF % FTF’ft F?T FFTF 
% I FF Ft^ FTT g)K.<3Mi FFTF |f FTT FFFT FFTF *t FTF-tJ-FTF FF vl J lrt |>, etRb’l 
Ft FTFFf FF cblTSH FTt Frtl^ll FTFT FT FFFTT FFTF ^tFT Ft, FFFTt FFTF F 
FTF FF FF FTft t, fFTsTTF F, fFSTF #T, FTjf £ 3tTT Ft FFT FFJeft FTTftFT ’ft FTTF 
FffFT FF^ <fl<3*l *f ’ft F7T-FTF F*f FF^ ff I 

eft FF FT gf^FTF FTF I FtFT F>T cTFTT FTTFT I FF FFF FFlf FTF^ FFTF I F# I 
FF ^f FFT FFTF, Wt FT FFTF t # I 3TTT t, ft%F FFft FIT I FfFt FT cTFTT 
FTTFT I 3?tT Ft FF FtFFT q-llrl t?, 1 ^TF FFT ^ Ft FT FTF ^ FF FF?F FFTFT 
FFFT I f% FFF frR fFF F^f FFtt^TFT FTf^l I FF fFFF % fFF fjftfFFT, 

FF^, f^vF vTtFTC, feF FF FF?F FFTFT FfFT F I FF 3TTFFt FFT FFFT f fF 
FT, FF FFT Ftt FT FTFFTFT ?JF FT Ft FFF fFF FtF, FF FiFTT, FtF FFTT 3TTFFt, 

FFfit I FF RF jfTFFT FFTF FFT FT FFF fFF-fFF fFTF % FTiF I 3TTT fFT 
FFFt $^F FTFT FFFT 1 1 FFFT 3T>ft F, FTTf% FF FFF 3TFT FtF F Ft Ft FF FFT 
FTF FTF, FF FTF - Ft feR 3TF% FIT'S IF FT FF F I FT F FF FT^T FTF FS FT FFFft 
FfFt 1 1 FTF FF*t TMfrTFT FTFt I, FFTF fFFTF-fFFTF FFFFT FTFFT, FF FTtT FTF 
t, cfRti'l FF FTF % FFFT ^ I 

FfTT ^Fft FFFT FtFFT FFTF F?T FF I fF FF FftFT ^ FFFW ^ Ff I, ^TTFTFt 
FFeft FRft 1 1 oTFT FF ■3TFFT 3TT FF FFT^ t F§T FT FT, 3TTF FFflTF fF FT FTF^ 
FF FT FTF FTFFF FT% I Ft F§T FT 3TTF!^t ’ft Ft FffFFt FF T# 1 1 FT FF^ FT% 
^ I FFF FTt FTf^IF FF FFTFT Ft F^T ^ 3TTFT^t FFF)f TFT FFt I ^TJ FFT FFf 
FFTt FTF '3TF, FTFFtT ^ f^F FFT F# I IF^R F^f FT M % tffFF FFT FTFT 1 1 
F^TJ Ft FF FTTFT FT%F FFf^TF f% Ft BTTFFvF FFT FFJFTf FfFT FF ^ FT FT I 
FTFt FFTftF 1 1 FFTF F MFFT ^F-F-FT? FF^tF Ft FFF I, FFFt f^lif I Ft 
FFFT f^R Ft 3TFT FT FftTTFt TfflF | t^F F^Fr ^5 q^RT ; fF lSMI , F|F FF^f 
t #T ftiT FFF ’ft FTFFF FFf FTTft I eft FTFFit F Fff ^t FFFF fF? FF FTTFT 
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cbKyi^ TItF, 7FTFT 3ftT FTTt Fft FT FF^> ff'TF *ft Fp? % I Ft aTieti fetF 
T# eft FF FF aftf FF § qftF^t ?t FFT, FT FTF FFFT % FFTF FFTTIF § M 
FT «TTcT Fft f*TFT FTT F% %^TTT F% I 1 1 erllVl FFFT FFtt Ft FTFT 1 1 

am f Fft Ft ff if anft f amft FSeft §i ariFT^t # i FTFFft f$t ftt FFrft i Ft 
FTri^tr ir ff firm fft% f?f t afc aftr t i -sttr fft armrT 3 ttft t, ott w 
^ aftr arm ^ 3ftr ^FEt tf, ^st ^uxai'l aftr <slefl % arf^jF> %it Ft% fft, ff fit> 
eft ?Mt ft fff fff 1 1 qt ftft arm I £e Ft fM ft ffff % ?f tiff ftFR 
Fft i arq ff ftf?t t f=f> ft aftr fft ftt {h+h am ff% i fft fft Fft ff&, 

qq F&HT Fmr FiF Ft 'fllipll #T FTFlff FTT Mdl-Jll *ft FF <t<sf 4 1 I Piet 6e^h FF F<£el 
I FFT t FF FT eft FfF aTFFTT TFT aTTFT t FT FF F^ft # F$f, FTF FF % 
FTTpTF FF amt t % FF FTT eftTTTt FiaRT F FF FTFEt Ff , FTT^ rt 3Ff FTT fM 
Fft I F FFf FTFeTT FF ftTTFFR aftT 3TFtT Ft aTTF, FtfoF FTF-ft-FTF FFTft TFeTTT 
FFf iff ?rft Ft FFT PE FF FF FTTFTT ^ f^FTeT am I f FFT TRET ^ I 

atq t pqTFT eFFTTtF F FTFT FFF, TtfffTF t FTFeTT | 3TTF TTfft f FF$t Ffft 
Ft I q TITTft FFT FFF FF aTTTTR°T FF ^FT, F^TJ FFT FTTt FjTJ FFT FTTt, F^t 1 1 
TftFFT FFFT I, fFFFT qqt FeftFT q# Ft FFeTT I, F#F FT, ft aftr Ft I eft FF 
^jftF^TF q# FT FF FTF FT FT, eftFTt qtFFT FT, qqf% fq FF FTeff F Fl% ^Tet 
t F^f q|F TftT FFTFT F%FT, FftFF FTFT F%FT, FTffo FTF eftF FF^ t F^, 
q|t FF% ^FFF qft a?q 3TTTTF F^ FF, FT FFFF FiF Ft, FT eftFft FtFFT Ft ^JTF 
FtFFT Tt FF FFTaft I Ft TTPT ^TTt FTF FTF I, Ft FF^ ^t F# I FfFFT FFTFT FFT 
FleTT 1 1 Ft f«TFcp f\ FFF FTF 1 1 3m FF mf FT FF F^ FF TIFT Ft F^t, FFTF 
^?T FFTF FT W, TTttqt F IFFTT F ffFT F%FT IFft f^IFTt F F% I F^f FFfvTF FF 
eftFft qtFFT F ^Fft FIFFT ift qf^TFlF q^F RtTIT, FTeJF F# FF F^f FFFT, 5JFT 
FT Ft ^5 Ft, F^FF qTT% ^IT IFFT ^ I FF FTF-FTF FTF F FTF FF F}T5 Flf, F 
FT#^ FF TTM % FFTF Fft I aftT FF FF^F <|PTIK FTFFT ft# % FFF Ft f^T I 
^ FT^f FTFJT % MfJ?TF $ fMt f I 

^FF FFFT MFJ5TF, FTFTF ^ |, FFTF % Fl^ F fa apftF FT FFlt ^FIF 
FFT FFFF Ft I atTF FTF^ t FFTF F faq, ?rft FFtF, ^Fleft FFTeft £, FTF ^ 
EFTtt fcRETF qtFFTF FFt Ft, FF T# I, FRJpTHt FftF I aftT eftF FTTI FTF 3 
f&'jjWM Ft ^e?l T Rft ^ aftT a*lff FTTFt FTF ^FT % aftT FtFT I 3TF ?F% FellFI fF 
?F met f...qqff% FTTF FT FFFT eT^ft Ft FFeTT t FF fl^TFTF FiT FTF F%FT, fetTT 
^t §TFT F%, Ft FRT qft ^T 1 1 eft f^EFTF FF I eft FTF ^ F% I FFTFF I FF^ 
F?T eftF ^ #ft FTf?F FTF % I FF^eT FFIFel, F?Fltt FF, F^T I vTlfeT I, T^F 

?Tft ft%f q^%-f^niF ft i fftif t Ft anFFd, ffft ff^f stFT ft%f ^tr 
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RRRTt aftr RfeETT f*TRR RTtF^I If RRRT f RPTRt H^Nril 3 R% RtR 
RfTt-FFTFTt I, FRRRft Ftcft t, RR FtRT I, RpER f*ET Rt RRRt FTR R RfstRTTT FR 

RifF^f , ^Rfffo ?# crf ^ Rratt t stir RRif r§r fhr RTERif rr r$t #tt 
rt%r i rf ar^Ejr % i rr t-tirh 1 1 eft rtf 'fRTRR rtr ttr# c E f , ft=et re rt 

fTfr, FffR FRR?t FT, RR =^5 Ft, *[3t R^T 1 1 F# RTF % Rf #0Ft I ^f R$f RTFRT PE 
cfT RTElfl 3RERT RT RT RfjR FT3R 3f 3TtT FRRtt RJRT FrftTR RTR 3 ^<*in 2 
Flft I 

RT T^E RT RRTRR 3TtT RRT -3ftr ERRRT RR Rft Dl^Flil RF# 1 1 ?Rf, jfn - fRR 
ET RFR RfSlRT t, RF RFRETt RE, RERTETRE I R^ EFT 3TT?EE FtRT t f# RtE ?R 
ET RFR RT?t t, REt% ^fRET 3, fRTTTE ^PtET ET if, Rt E^E fRR 'JRE R RTE#t 
R?t I, E# 3TTE ETEE RFEER TfE P-ERTH1 # I ETFt RTR I, RET E?-Ei REtETT Ff 
Rt BRET RpfR 1 1 3FR #ETFRT REE TEffTR R, ERTE ft, FRR-TER, RETE % ap 
ETERE Rtf I PfpEE RT FETt EFT Rft PERTE I, f## EE THR T#5F, Ft RE5F, RTE 
TTcEF, ETT ERTF, R#E I, EERtt #EE E# I, eft ET E# RE# I ^t PtsTTE ^ EHEFT 
E# EFT RE# I EE#t RTRiE E# I, E SftFE E, E ERE 3, R E5tf #R f# if, R 
3PTET REFT REE R I 3TR REi 3TTE EIRE %, Rt RpTE E> FTE if R, RiTlf ^ R, FR% 
RR, ^ Rlrf RRR 1 1 FRlt RF^ETR RRRt RRRRjR^t tRt Wt ^ Hfez % fRR 
R^I^I=eI, RtRt^FTFtll RfRjR 3TR FR RIFR t Rt RFRI'ft RR ^tT ’ft RRR 
«E^ I RfftRREftR RR Fft Rlf^pE RiTR fRiRPT Rt f , Rt R^ I RRT RlttfR) RtIR % ? RFjR 
RET ^ | If Rt RR RTRRT RFf I 3R& ^ RRRtt RT RR, <3 IF 3f, TEftRTFRT F I 

3TRJ FR I Rt Rtt? 3TIT Rt ^tl RTFRRF I 3ttT ^Rft RRE % RR% RR RRRI 
R7^, Rt Rt ^Ft RR I BftT %R RR RRRFT RR% RT^ Rt Ft^ f , RRRtt TETRFT R Ft I RttF 
RRTR R^t ^ 4lR RTRt =^t, s ,J F< l ilPl" 1 fl.Jl R?t =Et^ RRTR R^t % I FR FRIRt RTF^ 1 1 
RRRFt FtRT, Rt RFRRTt RR eEtFTn^feFR Rtt FtRT, RIRT f^iRtRt Rtt ^F FfRT I Rt 
fRRtt Rf^R eEtRTRtfeR RtF^ ^ Rt f^TR RR RRRT RRRI RT, ^R-^R RR, HTtF^ 
RR, RR% RR I RRlf Rt RTR-FlfR Ft, R^t R?T I, ^Rt Rt R#f RtR RR TETRFT 
Rtt FtRT ^ I ^f=ER RR^ R^t RTR RF ^ f=E RFT T^E RTR % RtR fRR RtT RTR t, tft 
f^RTR RftRR, Rt #, Rt c^R Ft, RRRft §lfRR TTcE R RR?f RF RTTft || RtPETFRR^f 
Rt?t I RT RTR^t RtT RRi% 1 1 %R RRt% f BRR RTR RT, ^ RRv^ t, Rt Ft I 

Rt Rift jjPlRT if f RT I, RFR R?t RTR Rt t # R^f I ^TTft Rt RtR f^R^R RRR? t, 
RltlR t, Rt fR^ %RFE ^ R5F RRR 1 1 FTRRR FtRT I <p RtR R#R 
tT# Rtff FtF^ 1 1 

^ETft RIR I Rt FR^ RtFT PE % Rt Rf% RtRNffeF I, R RFRtlft RR % ?W 
TTRJ 3TRRT RRR RF Ft RtF if PE ftR RT Rt RtR 3TR% RTR R?t TF# Rtf I FR& Rf% 
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3 # #1 # 1 # 3% 3#3 3ft ##3133 ft # 31# ft, 3? 3# 3ft ft I 333% ##3133, 
^333ft ofRTf^FT 7?# ft #7 3# # #313 ft # %3! Ft 371%, 333% #773 #ft?T I 
ft#Fl ¥7# gft 3%¥ 5131 3ft ft f# # #3 3lft, 3§3 331 3ft ft, # #3 3lft #3 
33 313# 7 %# 3% # 333% %313T7 3T#J31 33 Jl|i#|, e33 ?#1 3% I 331 eft ## 
313 ft #1 # 333ft 3## 3331 ft# ft #3-#3 ft ft# #, # 33 31## 33ft, 3? 
## 3171 ft I %#)*1 3# 3171 # 3? ft f# in el 357 ft# 37# ft # 3333)3 # #51M 
eft 7T%# -cjerll 7131% ft I # 3T33-3T33 3# 3)7 7131% I 333ft 5l#el 3# ft, ftl 9 1 3T#3 
37 3ft 3)7 331% I 371% 3333T Ff3T #7 %#% 3171, 3? 3|3 333533? 3T3 ft #1 
?e#-?7 ! 3l 3? #3 33 333 3)7% ft %# 3T33T %31 ft# ft 3%3T#%#3 7T?3!T%' 3T33T 
#17# %5T 3ft 3%7 333ft 3f7 733 ?#T ft I 73% 333, # #e3 33 73% 33# 3T3 3% 
373 713# #7 3#f, 73j7T 373ftft, 33773# 3733%, ill##3 373%%, ?3IT7 31% I 3% 
33) #1733 3ft 3)7 71333 I 

# % 7ft 7%#-# 313 ft I ft, TTcfc 371% 313 773% 3%317lftl#3T%l331#ft 
#1 ft # 3%ft 7T3171 3ft ft #1 33 313737# 7%# ft 3lft #1 (ft el 3)7 7ft# 3#, 3%ft 
33737# 33 713171 3# ft I 71333% 333 # 31% ft 33737# # 3ft ft I 713337 331, 
#71 3)7 3173T 331, 3%ft el? 377 # #7131 ft? # ft # 1333% 77113# ft ft#! I ft, 
33 31?% ft 73# 3ft 731??-3?3 317 7313^3 3173T I # # 713171 31# 3ft 3331 ft I 
16% ft 71## 3%3%i%#<yi 33, #17 ?3% 3131 #1 3jl5 373 313 7%3 373 331 ¥# 
37 #7 ft #7 #17 <£37! 3133 35lft I ft, 313 # 3137 3%ft ##-3J# ft# ^731 
31373 ft # 3771 3%ft 713333 #ft ft ft I ft#13 33# 3731 ft 3%ft 3313 3ft ft I 
313131 # 3? ft #1 ?3 333 # %5T % %3 73313 ft ?7TR-ft? ?3R7, ft ## ft# ft 
#3 ft, 313 3% 3T#3 ft I # ft 31% 317# ft I ?71 #?t #fr-7% 3?3 3% 313, 3%3-ft 
3153ft #r 3T3, ftft 71331 % 3ft 33# I 7%# 3171 ft I 3%T ?7T 717? % F3 #173# 3% 
3=F 73131 #3 3% ft ft 311% ft 7T3T3 713713 31, 33f#l 3313 311 7#33 ?7# 
3%3T#%#3 #1 ft #ft 3ft 311 #31 3131 ft I ?7# 711% 333% 3T3f33! %## ^7# 
ft# I %5T 3% ft# I 33 3%% I 

737, #31-73 %% 31713 31?1 1 31?% 3% # 3?7T ft 7131# ft 3lft I %#73 ft, 3? 
313 333 313773#%%31?l#lftlft, !Tcfi3133fr7 31?# ft I 1*3! # 3# #1 #^ 
317 3% I ^71% % #1 3%3TFft#33, 363)1% 713 3?3 ¥351 ft 3ft ft 3lft ft I ft ¥71# 
3137 3113 #31 7%7 ft 33131 313% ft # 31133% 7%733T 3%31, ft# 33lft I 3137 3%¥ 
313T# ft# ft # 3ft 331 713# 3713%, 7%# 3T3 ft I 313 77331 ft I ¥71## ¥71 313 
311 333T 37731 ft #7 3# ?3rft-3R# 3% 711313 % ¥33% 7%ft I ft# 7%ft? 3p5 ## 
3% # 3^3 7%7331 3## I 371 # 7313 31# # 313737 #133% 3? 333 33% #131 
3#3T, 33#1 # %31 ftlUHl 3Tfftr #r ^ ^3 37 31 # 3ft 7%ft #1# lft%«M373 
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<*>W 4 4f RT RFT RF eb)4 «9I 419, Hefefcl cflT % 41<si I R^? 4 H -3ftT 9^14 RtRT I 
elietM ^TRjcFJrR' WlRt Rt frf<T RR HfFhl ebiyF) FtRT I RR 9^)4 RT R|4 efciyF) % -3ftT 
3TRTRT FRR, if tfHsm 1| feF Rft RR-fl<99 F viMchl 4lR! FneHl RlfFR Rp5, Rt-Rt, 
eftR-eftR fitR f?TR RRT RR^ RRRiT fRIRTRT I FRR RETR-RTETR RFeJ I RjTJ RRFT 
RT^t I RRR % 9M eftR ?RTRT EFRT Rfftf R RFt% RR, etfet)*1 RR RtRt RR ege? RRFTRT 
1 1 rft f^RT Rt Tft#R, RRRT ReFt Ft RRR RHRR FlPt I 3TR?R RTHRIR #t, Fft Ft 
F 1 ^FT 3TRRT <41 4 1 RTfT Rf^-RRFt RR ^ |fl RR RR RTR t 3ttT RnfF? t> RRRRT 
RR4 Rft RT?t Fteft I 

eft FR RR ft FR RTRT Rt RRRt 1 1 RRR R J ft, RJnjrft % I ER-RR RRR RRT|R 
R7% ^RR RRR RRTRT I oftT Rtf $TR EFf I FRTt Rft FRTt fFTE RE, Ref 
RT RE RRR RTRRT I TReft #eft R Rf^F ETR FT, Rf eft Ft^RT ft, #FT RTR EE 
ERE ETERT, $TEE ERE ElREt, EETfR FR ETFE 1 1 if Eft ETFET fR ^FTE R EtR 
§TF7t 4 RFt-RFt ETR I if ETFET ffo RFTE if EFT <£ 3TTTTR FeEf-FEff ffl EFT E?f 
#E Ft I RE eft Eft Ft RReff, TtfcE EfE <Q5 Ft I #T FR RTF ft FRTt ETR Rf I 

eft ipt e^y Rtf^TE Eit 3RERf FTTEft REFER E?f I EF RFlRt-fiFTt eft Ri|E 
R%-^t| t, ETTE F W-RI ft TFT t, RFT ER 3TTERt E EETR I EfRFT ejjtf ETE 
TTtE ^F fRTt eRW RRet % R FFTTt TTMt =Ft 3ttr RF^ft % RSft | f%et% f^RR 
Rt T^ I Rff eRTF, ItR Rt T^ I 7t§Rtt >FR% ^ 3ftT Fe^-Fe^ Tt?TR Fteft 1 1 
Fe^-FRt Tt$Rft TR% felTeft 1 1 ^R ^ TR ^FRT ^ft R^T % qft?R ^tft RTt f 
RRReTRT #T ^ RT RFeft ft I 3TR FTT RET ^RTT R f^RT ipR Rt RFT ^T, R^ 
eft Ft, RRR^t Ft, RTTRT^t Ft, ^ftR^t Ft, -3TFT ^#t, «f|f ^FRT RR 

^ I 4441 ^r ^Ft 4 fRT RT% R^ Rtr f I TRT F •Fft ^FRT RT% R^ ^ I ■jilMH if, 
^jftanft t§T I, el|t RFRT R7^ 1 1 ^R RRR^t I, R|t 4FRT rR 1 1 %RT % 
WFR % TRt efRt 3 3?R ^TF R RTflR FR eTFT RR t RRRF, RTRRF RtT 
^jftRF %, RR eft I, Et^R 3RT f^ft RR7FR R 3TFT R# TRT 3f, RR RTt #F 
4 RTRFFf 4f RR 3RTftRT ^f eft RFT ^eT RR ^Ft I F# RT t R^t R§flR RT 
RT T^t ft, R?t H^FH efFT I RFT RFt M'iH ^ RJ^R R Rt RTRt R*ft ^Tt ^ RtF 
R^PlW I 3ttT RtF #RfRR fRfRftift % I Rt Rt R^f % I RFRT, %TR, 
FeR, R^PiW RR ^F4<d^iW ^tFf FteTT I FT, ^ft% 3TFT Rft^ ftRRT RR^ | 
FRT-RRT I eft TRt FRT fRRT-^TT % FR TRRT^ I RR FR R^RR Ft R^ R 
R^tiRTR Ft RR eft FR% RR FeT RT f^R RRTet I Rt eft ^5 ^t RFf FR feRRT RTRt I 
Rt eft ferf RF I f% 3nRRT f^RTR RcF R7R 3JRT 1 1 FR RRt Rteff 4f 90 RtRR eft 
RTRR I, T^TRT 4f aflT 3TR?tRt R I 4FRR if 3ftT TftTRt if itFRR R .TITRRT I Ff, 
FR tftRFt I f^TRT, FRT-RRT Rt f^FTR fRtTR^TR^^tleftFReftRF^FtR^ 
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tp 1 1 Tt 3PTT ^FffRT I, #TT 1 1 

cFft«r t? WT t 3TT# cftw I W TftftfqTT, NFPET TTT fcTTT ?NT I NT 
tIIFcTT I NT Tcf wft Nt ^3TT fTNTf T^, TfT PF fef 3 fTTP t, Tt 3TTpfc 
PPN Pf I ?lfcET NT T5N TTi fcN % N^lcl NP TtN?! NlHT> Pfd NNTT 
eRRT ^ I TIN NT SRE NPf T?tT Tfl? NT TT> NlT I ftp ’ft T?T NT TP (Tit? ftfa ft 
sf^RTT I) tF, Tft, tF I Ft fop NN TT NTT NT FlT TP Tft?T I NT %^T! NT 
f^*T! NT ft^T! 

[Translation begins: 

The King of Nepal had come here and laid the foundation stone of the Barrage. 95 
Tomorrow is another momentous day in the history of Bihar and India because 
the bridge on the Ganga at Mokameh connecting the north and the south Bihar 
has been completed. I shall go there also. % But Sri Babu 97 said very rightly that 
1 have not come here merely to see the Kosi or the bridge on the Ganga, though 
they are important enough for a visit. But there has been a load on my mind for 
the past few days. Sri Babu has talked in sorrowful words about the incidents 
which took place in Sitamarhi and Akhta. 98 When these events occurred, 1 was 
at the tip of India in the South, around Rameshwaram and Kanya Kumari and 
the rural areas in that area. I did not get the full report until 1 got back and 
learned that there were incidents in Sitamarhi, Akhta, Bhopal, 99 and in 
Mubarakpur in Uttar Pradesh 100 which perturbed me deeply. We can fight against 
an external danger or enemy and I would not normally be perturbed by it. After 
all, 1 have behind me the experience of over fifty years and seen a great many 
ups and downs in that time. But the problem is how to treat a weakness, a 
malaise, which is within us? External disorders can be treated. But when in the 
midst of one’s preoccupations with India’s progress and the five year plans, 
etc., events of this nature occur, I begin to wonder about the age in which we 
are living. Are we sure that we are not victims of some deception? After all, 
this is the twentieth century and the thirteenth year of our Independence and 
we seem to be living in some primitive and backward age of ignorance. 


95. See fn 87 in this section. 

96. See fn 88 in this section. 

97. See fn 89 in this section. 

98. See fn 90 in this section. 

99. See fn 91 in this section. 

100. See fn 92 in this section. 
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The fact is that no matter what plans we make — and we are making many 
plans and implementing them successfully too — if the root, the foundation itself 
is weak, the edifice cannot stand firm for too long. I do not mean to say that the 
foundation has been weakened all over the country. But then why should our 
people get carried away and follow the wrong path? The peasants of Bihar are 
good, strong human beings for whom I have great respect. Why do they get 
carried away? Why does the atmosphere suddenly turn sour? There is some 
weakness in us and perhaps the biggest battle before us is to get rid of this 
weakness. Whom should I criticise? An enquiry will be done and there are 
reports in the newspapers. I am not so bothered about whose fault it is as why 
such an atmosphere is created in which people are led astray and kill their own 
brothers. It is very wrong. 

Then I think of the time when we saw all this happening on a very large 
scale and how we succeeded in overcoming it. Immediately after Independence, 
in the wake of Partition, we saw terrible things happening in front of our eyes, 
in Pakistan and in North India. But we faced the situation and brought it under 
control. We saw our greatest leader, the architect of new India and her freedom, 
fall to a bullet fired by a Hindu lad. Can there be a bigger shock than this to the 
nation? And yet, we were immediately sobered by the thought that we could 
not allow our sadness and stupidity to overcome us. We had to face the situation 
calmly which we did, that is, the people of India, and brought it under control. 

I do not mean that all our weaknesses disappeared. But we progressed step by 
step and succeeded in bringing under control our inner weaknesses. 

So, when another sore or boil erupts on the body politic, it makes one sad 
for it is a reminder that there is still a malady somewhere inside which manifests 
itself in these ways. This is a malaise which can render all our other efforts to 
nought, including the hard work that we the people of India are putting in. 

Therefore, as Sri Babu said, this is a warning to us to be vigilant and not 
mistake an outward calm as an indication that everything is normal. We must 
try to reach out to our brothers; they may be peasants in the villages or others in 
the cities and remove the fear and bitterness from their hearts. The best effort 
can be made by one’s own behaviour and cooperation. I am not bothered much 
about who the culprits are; this is barbarism. We talk very self-righteously and 
yet we are capable of such barbarity that we cannot hold up our heads before 
the world. You may not actually strike a blow. But all of us are guilty because 
perhaps our efforts have not been undertaken with enough determination. How 
are we to atone for this? How do we get rid of our weakness? That is our 
foremost task today. 

There are many young people in this meeting today. Their whole life lies 
before them at a time when India is on the march towards progress. There are 
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innumerable difficulties and problems and yet India is growing and developing. 
It is the youth of today who must carry the burden of that and then grow and 
develop along with the country. But such incidents can bring all progress to a 
halt which will benefit no one. It is not as though the whole thing can be brushed 
aside as a foolish whim on the part of some village or the other or by blaming 
the people who instigated the whole thing. We have to face the situation with 
determination. This is my appeal to the youth in particular, because their entire 
future depends on whether this malaise is rooted out or eats away into the vitals 
of our society. 

There are other, older maladies, too, in our society, particularly in Bihar, 
like the caste system which I have mentioned before. The caste system is 
extremely pernicious and has affected our political life adversely. It is totally 
out of place in modern times. You can see a glorious new world opening up 
before you. I am aware of the problems which the youth of today face. The 
millions of young boys and girls emerging out of colleges face the problem of 
unemployment. 

Yet, I would like to tell you one thing, or in fact, several things. Some days 
ago, the president of the students’ union of one university told me or rather one 
of our leaders there, in fact, our Vice-President, that there was nothing except 
disappointment and frustration in their lives because all the doors were closed. 
So, the Vice-President told him that they should pause and think about the time 
fifty years ago when he was of their age and what the situation in India was at 
that time. Just pause and consider this? I am not talking about the freedom 
movement for that was a good thing. But what were the avenues which were 
open to the youth of India fifty years ago or forty, thirty or even twenty years 
ago? Now, innumerable avenues are opening up all over the country and the 
sky is the limit. Yes, there are problems and difficulties, I agree. But if you 
examine them carefully, you will find that they are all part and parcel of a 
growing, changing nation. They are the difficulties of progress. If you remain 
in the situation in which India was twenty or thirty years ago, then strangely 
your difficulties would not increase, that is you would not feel them, because if 
we decide to remain stuck in the mire then, except that the mire may feel bad, 
you are free of the trials and tribulations which accompany walking and running. 
What we are facing now are the dangers of walking and running, of slipping 
and falling and at such a juncture when the world, too, is full of pitfalls. . 

So, just think and compare what it was like twenty or thirty or ten years 
ago. I do not claim that governments in India, whether they are in Delhi or 
Patna or elsewhere do not make mistakes. We make innumerable mistakes as 
any other government in power is bound to do. But we have to bear in mind the 
direction in which we are going and the outlook and the strength which back 
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our efforts. What must be seen is whether the path that we are following is the 
right one or not. Then everyone has the right to point out the mistakes. 

The five year plans are being implemented. The resolutions passed at Nagpur 
were mentioned. In order to have an idea of what has been happening in India 
during the last ten or twelve years since we became free and what our hopes 
and aspirations are, you have to delve into these issues, not in superficial matters. 
People travel a great deal in India these days, farmers and students, workers, 
professors visit various parts of India in special trains, and see what is happening 
in the country. They visit old places of pilgrimage as well as the new ones 
which are not religious in character but symbols of national progress, to Bhakra, 
Damodar valley, our big industries and plants, to our community development 
schemes, etc. Thousands of people come from outside, too, to see what is 
happening in India. I am not talking of the ordinary tourist. There is no doubt 
that there is ferment in India, in the outlook and thinking of the people and 
India is definitely on the march. Perhaps we may not move as fast as we would 
like to. But we are certainly on the move. 

I do not like to make comparisons with other countries, but if you look 
around, you will find a vast difference between what is happening in other 
countries and what we have achieved in India during these ten, twelve years. In 
short, what I want to tell you is that India and the forty crore human beings who 
live in India have embarked on a long and arduous journey. They have been 
shaken up from their slumber and are now on the move. They try to run at times 
and stumble and fall, but the caravan of India is definitely on the move and no 
matter what difficulties may arise, nobody can stop us now. In a sense, there is 
not one, but many goals before us, and the moment we reach one, we will be 
off towards the next. There is no final destination in a nation’s progress. The 
road to freedom was a long and arduous one and the shining goal was of freedom 
alone. We seldom paid attention to anything else then. Anyhow, we reached 
that goal. But the moment we did so, we found that we had to embark on yet 
another journey, a more arduous and a longer journey this time. So, we set forth 
once more, for there was no time for rest or relaxation. 

The youth of today may have only read about those times for they have had 
no opportunity to experience it in person. It was a glorious period, the last fifty- 
sixty years before freedom and our great leader Mahatma Gandhi led us through 
many ups and downs. There was no saying when we would succeed. But we 
kept going, in spite of all odds because there was pride in our hearts. It is not a 
very good word. Pride about what? We were proud because we were engaged 
in great tasks. It was nothing personal. We had to hold on to that pride. No 
youth in these days would have said, as they do today that the future was dark. 
Our future was to try to take part in the freedom struggle, unmindful of the 
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consequences and so our minds and hearts were full of a great passion but a 
determined calm too. We had nothing to worry about because we were convinced 
that we were embarked on a great task, the task of uplifting India’s millions 
and of winning freedom. When human beings are engaged in great tasks, they 
grow in stature while those who are preoccupied with petty issues and quarrels, 
remain small in stature. 

There can be no greater challenge today than to participate in the task of 
uplifting India’s millions and taking the country towards progress. On the other 
hand, we have the task of getting rid of the caste system and the habit of 
quarrelling in the name of religion. I am amazed that on the one hand we are 
capable of great effort and on the other, we allow ourselves to get bogged 
down by petty quarrels and feuds. Look at the strange combination of wisdom 
and folly in our country. 

However, I would like to remind you of where we are going. You hear or 
shout slogans about socialism, communism. Gandhism and capitalism and what 
not. Lengthy resolutions are passed by the students advising what the world 
and India ought to do. It is a good thing to advise others but it is even better to 
counsel oneself and act upon one’s own advice. To do so means taking on 
responsibility, which is not the case when you advise others. If you read the 
history of our freedom struggle, when Gandhiji suddenly appeared on the Indian 
political scene like a great, shining star in the firmament, dwarfing all others, 
we were all shaken to the core. It was as though an earthquake had hit us. Yet, 
It came in the form of a soft voice, a gentle and mild manner, still, it was an 
earthquake which shook up millions of human beings. At that time, the only 
party to speak of was the Congress, the others were there merely in name, and 
it was the habit of the members of the Congress to pass lengthy resolutions. In 
the beginning, it was a very timid organisation which behaved very circumspectly 
with the British Government. Gradually, its voice became more resonant. There 
was a split between the moderates and the extremists and gradually as the 
Congress grew in strength, its voice became firmer. But even at the height of its 
outspokenness, the Congress limited its efforts to making demands of the British 
Government. It met once a year and presented a list of demands and then the 
members went home. But this had no special impact on others. When Gandhiji 
came on the scene, he said right at the beginning that passing resolutions is all 
wrong. Instead of making statements, we must ask ourselves what we can do. 
When Gandhiji asked this of us, I was of course a boy, our elders had no specific 
answer because nobody had thought of it in that light. They only knew how to 
pass resolutions. 

So Gandhiji said that there was no need to adopt stringent resolutions; 
what was necessary was to declare what you would do. We were already clear 
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in our minds that freedom was our goal. But it was more difficult to say what 
steps we would take to achieve that goal because nobody had thought about it. 
Well, as you know, it was Gandhiji who came up with the answers. That is a 
matter of history now, the non-cooperation and civil disobedience movements, 
satyagraha, etc. Those were ideas which demanded action, not the passing of 
resolutions. It meant practising what we preached which in turn meant also 
bearing the consequences of one’s actions. Gandhiji trained the nation slowly, 
painfully over a period of twenty, thirty years. He did not give long speeches, 
but taught by precept and let experience and the demands of circumstances 
mould the people. He was a stem schoolmaster for the people of India. If anyone 
strayed ever so slightly, he had no hesitation in calling a sudden halt to an 
entire movement all over the country. Millions were halted in their tracks, 
because a handful had committed a mistake. Those of us who were young used 
to get very agitated and angry. But we began to realise gradually what he did 
was right, after all. His aim was not merely to get rid of British rule; he knew 
that they could not be frightened into leaving. He also knew that the British 
Government will not weaken if a few Englishmen were killed. If it were a 
matter of killing, the British Government had more powerful weapons of 
violence. We had lathis and they had guns, and to our pistols, they had brenguns 
and stenguns and what not. Therefore, it was foolish to challenge them about 
something where they were stronger. They would not have run away in fear. 
Nor could they be induced to leave by our passing resolutions? Therefore, 
something else was needed. So Gandhiji came up with a practical programme 
of action. 

I can still remember the occasions when he first formulated his views. I 
would sit in a comer and watch the impact he made on our older leaders. They 
were great leaders, intelligent and full of courage. But they were confronted 
with a new idea and it is not always easy for anyone to grasp a new idea except 
in cases like mine where in a fit of enthusiasm and foolish disregard of 
consequences I would jump into the fray. But they were wise people who used 
to think of the consequences and what the whole thing would mean, whether 
India’s millions would accept it or not. These were the question marks in their 
minds. 

Anyhow, gradually, the curtain rose on this great drama being enacted in 
India and new scenes were played out. Gradually, the old and the young alike, 
particularly the millions of human beings in India were educated and trained 
by their experience, not by shouting slogans or book learning. As I told you, 
that experience included going to jail and facing bullets, too, but also calling a 
sudden halt when a mistake was made. 

I was in the Lucknow Jail when the Chauri Chaura incident took place in a 
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small village of Uttar Pradesh, where a bunch of farmers attacked a police 
station in anger and burnt it. Seven or eight policemen were also burnt to death. 
We were all agreed that it was a bad thing to have happened. But when we 
heard that Gandhiji had called a halt to our entire movement, all fifty thousand 
of us living in various jails in India were filled with anger. He was asking us to 
stop at the height of the movement. We were all perturbed that we should be 
paying for no fault of ours. Later on when we thought about it, we realised that 
Gandhiji’s main aim was to train the people of India, to mould their character 
and emotions. He did not train a handful of people in an ashram but India’s 
millions at one stroke. I feel that there is no other example in history' of an 
entire population of a huge nation like ours, being trained in a political movement 
successfully. We were no angels and so we may not always have learnt our 
lesson fully. Yet, it was truly a miracle that we were trained in this manner. 

I am trying to show you that it was Gandhiji who led us to freedom. We 
were ordinary soldiers in his army. It was he who trained the people and got 
them to work. He taught us not only the spirit of sacrifice though that had to be 
done of course. But it had to be backed by hard work and effort. If you were to 
ask me what his greatest lesson was, for he taught us many important lessons, 
it was to be fearless, because so long as there is fear in one’s heart, it is bound 
to lead one to tell lies. I did not always understand everything that Gandhiji 
talked about and even now I cannot understand them. But one thing that I 
understood quite clearly was that Gandhiji had no fear in his heart. I have never 
seen a man any where in the world so completely fearless and full of courage as 
he. He succeeded in passing on some of his courage and fearlessness to us 
weak mortals in India, to India’s millions. So, India became a fearless nation. 
Although it was a nation in bondage, a poor nation growing under great 
hardships, but it was fearless and its head was held high. If such magic is possible, 
Gandhiji wrought that magic. 

These pictures come before my mind’s eye and then I look at the present 
when most of our shackles have been removed and we are free. Thousands of 
new avenues and professions have opened up before the youth. One of the 
biggest professions is the armed forces, air force, and navy. During the days of 
British rule, no Indian could hope to become an officer. Today you can go up to 
the highest posts. We are advancing in the field of science. Huge industries are 
coming up. Then there is the diplomatic service. We have missions all over the 
world, manned by Indian young men and women. New tasks are coming up 
and new avenues are opening up everywhere. It is obvious that this is how 
India can progress. It is no secret that the problem of India’s poverty has not 
been brought under control and nor will it be done immediately. It will take 
time. We will have to work hard to do it. But we will do it without any doubt. It 
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requires hard work, not merely slogans and noise. 

On the one hand, so many new avenues are opening up and the highest 
offices are there before you if you have the capability. It is not a question of 
passing examinations in some university. Many people do that. But fewer people 
come out with flying colours in the examination of life because it is tougher. 
You cannot pass by repeating lessons by rote or doing something for immediate 
benefit. It requires preparation of one’s character and courage throughout one’s 
life and moulding oneself physically and mentally in order to pass the test of 
life. We are now embarked on the task of leading India to progress. It is 
unparalleled in the history of the world that millions of human beings should 
march together, shoulder to shoulder, towards a single goal. It gladdens one’s 
heart to be part of this great drama. If you think of yourself as a soldier in this 
vast army, you will gain courage. No task is unimportant, for they are all part of 
a larger design. So, no matter what profession or occupation you are in, whether 
you are a farmer, carpenter, worker in a steel plant or something else, if you 
bring the right spirit to it, it becomes a national task, not something by which 
you earn your living. If you are a worker in a steel plant, you must bear in mind 
that steel plants are an important part of the five year plans. We are investing 
hundreds of crores of rupees on them. Why is a poor country like ours doing 
this at such great expense? We are doing it because our entire future depends 
on our production of steel and other essential goods. 

Therefore, the worker in the steel plant must think of himself as a soldier 
fighting a great battle which is being waged against India’s poverty. The farmer 
too must think of it in that light. Nobody is merely earning a living but everyone 
is embarked upon a great journey towards progress and development. For those 
of you who are in universities and schools and colleges, your entire life is 
before you. Are you so lacking in spirit that your ambition in life is limited to 
getting a job as a deputy collector or something else? Is this the extent of your 
pride in yourself? If you have pride and ambition, it should be a large ambition. 
Then you will go far. I do not mean something like aspiring to be deputy collector. 
They may be good gentlemen and do good work in their own place. But it is 
not a great ambition to want to become a petty government servant, a deputy 
collector or tehsildar or something else. If they get the job, they should do their 
best. But it is a nobler ambition to take a small plot of land and produce twenty 
maunds of wheat in place of the usual ten maunds per acre. It immediately 
becomes a task which is directly linked to India’s progress. 

A prime minister of England once said that the man who splits can augment 
productivity benefits the world. What it means is that the human being who 
through his effort and intelligence produces something benefits the world. What 
does production mean? You have moneylenders who may be good people. But 
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they do not increase the wealth of the world, because money lending merely 
implies transferring money from one pocket to another. So, they do not benefit 
the world in any noticeable way even if they become millionaires themselves. 
But the farmer who produces two blades of grass, or of wheat from one certainly 
does the world some good. It is the product of his skill, effort and intelligence; 
he has not merely transferred money from one pocket to another. 

We must no doubt have a grasp of the great issues like socialism, 
communism and what not. But along with that we must always bear in mind is 
that we have to work in Indian conditions. We can certainly benefit by reading 
about things which happened in the United States, Germany, England or the 
Soviet Union. We have a great deal to learn from all that. But we must always 
remember the fact that we have to work in India for the people of India and to 
suit the Indian conditions of the present, not of some bygone age in England or 
somewhere else. Those days are over in England and for us too. We have the 
task of making two out of one blade of grass, two stalks from one stalk of 
wheat, two or three or four out of one of everything, we have the task of 
increasing production in India because that is ultimately the only way to fight 
poverty. It cannot be done by transferring wealth from one pocket to another. 

It is often felt that a handful of people are very rich which should not be 
allowed. That is only partly true, not entirely so. It is right in the sense that in 
the kind of society that we wish to build, there ought not to be too much disparity 
between the haves and the haves-not. Some natural differences are bound to 
exist because human beings differ in physique, intellect, etc. But the disparity 
must not be too glaring. Our goal is to build a society on these lines. But if our 
first step is to ignore the merit and intelligence of the man with more brains or 
cut off somebody's head to make him equal to someone else in height, we will 
be creating an obstacle in the path of the nation’s progress. You will only be 
distributing poverty. Of what use would that be? We want to distribute wealth 
and to make the people well off and prosperous. So we have to think carefully 
before we take any steps. We must be able to reach the desired goals and not do 
something merely in the bitterness of one’s heart for that would do more harm 
than good. 

Therefore, we have to be clear in our minds that no matter which ideology 
we wish to adopt, the important thing is to increase the national wealth. Wealth 
does not mean gold and silver; they are just tools of trade. What we produce 
from land and in factories or through special skills, constitute the wealth of a 
nation and the more we produce, the wealthier India will become. 

The United States of America is extremely wealthy not because of the 
accumulated wealth of the past but what they produce every year by way of 
essential consumer goods. Their capacity for production is enormous. Two 
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factors are responsible for this. One, they are extremely hard working people. 
Two, they have taken full advantage of science and the hidden forces of nature. 
They have been able to harness those energies through the medium of science 
and utilise them for their own benefit. Electricity is a force of nature, not some 
magic. Electricity can be produced by anyone with a little training. When great 
masses of it are produced by propelling the turbines with the fast flowing river 
waters, it becomes hydroelectric power. Thermal power is produced by burning 
coal. Steam is yet another ordinary force of nature which has been used to run 
rail engines. 

Europe has advanced greatly by using science to their own advantage and 
controlling the forces of nature. You would have read about the genii in the 
Arabian Nights and what they could do when captured. Today, mankind has 
captured the biggest genii in nature by grasping the secret of producing 
electricity, steam power, atomic energy, etc. They have made the West extremely 
powerful and affluent. Their means of production have multiplied and enormous 
quantities of goods are produced every year. This is what we must also do 
through the medium of science and hard work. 

Firstly, you must understand quite clearly that we cannot achieve these 
things by shouting slogans. Do you know when socialism first made its 
appearance in this world? It happened when, with the help of science, Europe 
became industrialised. Once production increased, the question of its distribution 
arose. After all it was not a question of distributing poverty. 

So, the most urgent priority before us, too, is to produce more wealth, 
more goods in every conceivable way. The second question is that of distribution 
of that wealth. Should the new' wealth remain in the pockets of a few or should 
it be distributed among the people? This is where ideologies like socialism and 
communism came up. It is absolutely right that we must have a system of 
equitable distribution of wealth. The structure of society must be such that 
everyone can earn more or less equal wages for equal amount of work done. 
But the first priority is to increase production by taking advantage of science. 
Unless we do that, we will continue to be caught in the vicious circle of working 
extremely hard with very little tangible returns. Electricity is measured in terms 
of horsepower — 100 horsepower, 1000 horsepower, ten lakh horsepower. There 
are no horses in reality. That is merely a term. But what it means is that with the 
help of one machine you can do the work of a thousand men. It immediately 
raises the capacity of the country a hundredfold. 

I was recently in Rajasthan where we are experimenting with a farm of 
twenty five thousand acres of land to see what can be grown in a desert. 0 ' 

101. See fn 93 in this section. 
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There are some facilities for irrigation now. But earlier there were very few 
farmers working there. We have set up huge machines on an experimental basis 
because workers were scarce. The moment there was water for irrigation, it did 
great good all around. A small ‘V’ shaped machine five feet in width at the top 
was used to build irrigation channels. It digs at the rate of two miles an hour 
and the channel was ready to be used. Nothing more needs to be done. In eight 
hours, it could dig sixteen miles of channel. It has been calculated that in terms 
of manpower, it was equal to the work of three thousand men per day. It is 
obvious as to how the West has advanced so rapidly with the help of science. 

We must take advantage of science if we wish to progress. It is said that 
machines make human beings redundant, which is true. We must guard against 
that. However, it is only partly true. It is true in the sense that suppose a textile 
mill comes up somewhere, it may put the weavers out of work. We do not want 
that to happen. But the fact of the matter is that if we use machines wisely the 
work will be accelerated, not reduced and the proof of this is that in the 
industrialised countries of the world there is no unemployment. There are 
innumerable avenues of employment. It is bound to happen in India, too? 

How are we to go about this? Take agriculture, for instance. I do not know 
what the average yield per acre of wheat or rice in Bihar is. Perhaps it would be 
ten maunds. That is the national average in India, whereas it is twenty-thirty 
maunds in other countries. Just imagine, it is thrice or four times as much as 
ours. If we too can increase our average yield to twenty maunds, India’s wealth 
will immediately double. The farmer stands to gain and the nation is richer. 
There will be a surplus to invest in development. It is not very difficult to 
double production, because wherever we have made an effort, it has been 
achieved. I was in Allahabad recently at a kisan rally where a poor ordinary 
kurmi farmer got up and said that he had produced fifty maunds of wheat from 
an acre of land. I was surprised and when I asked the others, they said it had 
been done in many places. Then I went around to all the nearby villages and 
gave prizes to those who had produced more than the average . 102 In every village 
we found farmers who had produced forty, forty five, fifty maunds of wheat per 
acre. They were just ordinary farmers with no tractors or other facilities. It is 
possible that they may have used fertilizers, good seeds and built irrigation 
channels, etc. It was a question of working hard and using one’s intelligence. 

Our Indian farmers are strong and tough, but they have got into a rut from 
which they have to come out. I am sure they will in due course. Then we need 
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to set up industries, because far too many people are dependent on land and we 
need to open up new avenues of employment. We must set up cottage industries, 
big, medium and small industries. 

If we want to set up industries, we need machines. Where are we to get 
them from? We cannot afford to keep importing them from other countries, 
because it is an enormous drain on our resources. If we want to set up industries 
in India, we will have to make the machines ourselves which means that we 
must set up machine manufacturing industries. We are already making small 
machines. But we need huge industries like the steel plants which require an 
investment of a hundred crore rupees. We have to spend a hundred crore on 
importing machines for the steel plant. Therefore, we must start building them 
ourselves. The money will then remain within the country and small, ancillary 
industries will come up which will provide employment to millions of people 
and new wealth will be produced. But everything comes around once again to 
the question as to where we are to get the money to set up heavy industries. 
After all, our resources are limited to what we are able to save out of the national 
income. For instance, if an individual earns two hundred rupees and his 
expenditure is also two hundred, he will remain where he is. If the expenditure 
exceeds the income, he will go bankrupt. But if you are able to save twenty five 
rupees, you can make some progress by investing it in some profitable venture 
like the postal savings scheme or by buying some shares or something else 
which would benefit you as well as the country. 

A nation’s progress is in direct proportion to the surplus that is available 
for development. Let me give you a small prescription. The more a nation saves, 
the more it will benefit. If it is frittered away uselessly, then it will have nothing 
to show for it. That means that all of us must make an effort to save. You have 
to pay taxes and whatever is left over from the expenditure on education, road- 
building, health care and administration must be invested in development. The 
government floats public loans which is a form of saving for you. It will come 
in useful, later. In the meantime, your capital earns interest and helps the nation 
progress. 

In short, we come round to the same thing — the need to increase production. 
We must generate new income and try to save a great deal so that there is a 
greater impetus to progress. Once it gathers momentum, it will on its own steam 
go on as it happens in the West now. There is so much of wasteful expenditure 
in the United States and yet they have large surpluses which they invest in their 
development. The Soviet Union too, after forty years of privation and hardship, 
has reached the take-off point from where their production soars. They have 
large surpluses in spite of the heavy expenditure on their space programme and 
what not. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that we must increase production 
in every possible way from land and industries, etc. We can get the capital for 
new industries only from our agricultural production. We must save enough 
after consumption to be able to put up new industries. So our first priority must 
be to increase agricultural production. That is extremely important. It is essential 
in any case because it would be strange to have food shortages in a predominantly 
agricultural country like India. How can we progress? We have to be self- 
sufficient in food. But that is not enough. We must have a surplus in order to 
invest it in other tasks of development. 

Take Bihar, for instance. Bihar is a completely agricultural province with 
its own good as well as bad points. There is great poverty too. Unless a 
predominantly agricultural country adopts the latest techniques of production, 
it is bound to remain poor. There is no doubt about it. But a nation cannot 
become rich even if it continues to depend solely on agriculture. There is no 
doubt about that, too. As you know, new heavy industries have been set up in 
one comer of Bihar. More will come up because in this state you are lucky to 
have large deposits of iron ore and coal which are more valuable than gold and 
silver. It is iron and coal which led to the building up of the British Empire, 
made Germany and the United States so powerful and affluent during the last 
two centuries. The advanced countries owe their wealth and power to these 
two things because they are fundamental to all industries. It is a great thing that 
you possess this rich treasure-trove, it can lead to great progress. 

However, agricultural production is extremely backward in Bihar, though 
the farmers are good and hard working. You must pay attention to improving it 
and lay stress on it and it cannot be done by giving long lectures. A farmer 
understands when he sees something which is obviously beneficial. You have 
to educate the farmer, demonstrate to him. There can be no progress without 
the spread of education. Every child in India must be educated. I am not talking 
merely about book learning. But education will make better farmers. And once 
they are a little educated, they must not be encouraged to go in search of white 
collar jobs. We want the people in the rural areas to be educated, so that they 
can improve their own condition, their agriculture; so that they as well as the 
nation as a whole can benefit. So, this has become very essential. 

Two resolutions were passed in the Nagpur Session of the Congress. One 
is related to the five year plans. It is farsighted and deals with questions like 
what planning means in practice. Planning does not mean putting up industries 
here and there and constructing an irrigation canal. Planning involves having a 
broad vision of the future, a sense of the direction in which we wish to go and 
where will we be in, say, ten or twenty years’ time. Every step has to be carefully 
measured so that it helps us to take the second and the third steps more easily. 
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It is a chain in which each step is linked to the next and leads the country to 
progress. 

We want to set up industries. An ordinary individual with a little capital 
will think of setting up a factory for personal profit. So, he will set up something 
which yields the greatest profit. But in planning in the national interest, we 
cannot take any step which yields immediate profit only. We have to think of 
the future. There are not many individuals who will think in terms of investing 
150 crore rupees without any hope of returns for some years to come. Nobody 
would dare to do so. But we put them up, because we have to take the future 
into account. We must take steps to ensure that what we do benefits the nation 
for the next 100 years or so. The entire picture changes, then. We know that we 
are investing 500 crore rupees in the three steel plants. If we had invested that 
money in small industries we would have reaped greater profit immediately. 
But there would be no progress if we do that. We are investing vast sums of 
money in the river valley projects, in the Damodar Valley and the Bhakra Nangal 
and in setting up national science laboratories, because science is the root of all 
progress. Forty crore Indians shouting slogans can do nothing. There is no 
greatness in mere numbers. A nation progresses through science, education 
and technology. Therefore, we have to promote a spirit of scientific enquiry 
and education. Every child must be given education whether we want to improve 
agriculture or progress in any ether field. Bright young children can go on to 
colleges and universities. 

I was telling you about the two resolutions passed at Nagpur. One related 
to planning and the Third Plan which we are already thinking about though 
there are two years more to go before it starts. It is a pretty complex matter. I 
want to tell you what the population of India is likely to be at the end of the 
Third Plan, in seven years time. It has been calculated that it will be forty eight 
crores. It is forty crores today. It is a terrible thing for the population to grow so 
rapidly because it increases the burden. In the last census, the population was 
thirty seven crores and in seven years time it will have grown to forty eight 
crores and will in time become sixty-seventy-eighty-ninety-hundred crores. A 
great deal of thought is being given to population control which has become a 
very urgent problem. That does not mean that nobody should have children. 
But families must be wisely planned and too many children ought not to be 
produced. It is no laughing matter. It is obvious that if the population continues 
to grow at this rate, the nation will be further impoverished. There is no doubt 
about that. We can never become affluent because the burden of feeding and 
clothing so many people, providing houses, health care and education for them 
will be too great a burden for the nation. It cannot be done. We will be dragged 
deeper into the mire of poverty. 
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Anyhow, we have to plan for forty-eight crore people. We have to produce 
enough food for forty-eight crore people, clothes houses and educational and 
health care facilities for them during the Third Plan. So it is not a question of 
doing some small things here and there, but of providing the basic necessities 
of life for forty eight crore people. They will have to be provided jobs. I do not 
mean that we will be able to solve all these problems within the next seven 
years. Perhaps we may not be able to. It may take a few years more. But these 
are the problems that we face. 

We have to increase food production so that the additional eight crore human 
beings are covered. This is what planning is all about. On the one hand, we 
must increase agricultural production, food grains, and other raw material like 
sugar cane, cotton, jute. On the other hand, we need new industries and that is 
why we are putting up steel plants, for steel is very essential for industrialisation. 
We are also setting up industries which manufacture machines. We need power 
for all these things which we are trying to produce, hydroelectric as well as 
thermal power. We need coal for the thermal power plants. So you can see how 
one thing leads to another. To transport the coal which is mined, we have to 
build railroads and a network of roads. 

So, you will find that one thing is linked to the other which is why planning 
is an extremely complicated process. Ultimately, the most important component 
of planning is a human being. Steel and other things apart, it is man who does 
the work. So we need trained and skilled human beings. People with a B.A. 
and M.A. degree may be educated, but what we need is human beings with 
training in other fields. It takes six-seven years to put up a steel plant but twenty 
years to train the manager who can run it, because he needs education, training 
and experience. It takes four or five years even to train an ordinary worker. 

So, the most difficult thing is to train human beings. We face a problem of 
stringency of financial resources. But the problem of training human beings is 
even more difficult. When we plan, we have to take into account all these things, 
the number of engineers, carpenters and ironsmiths that we need and how many 
in which phase, etc. I can tell you how many trained people we need to set up a 
steel plant or a river valley project. Then they have to be trained in advance, 
because we cannot bring everything to a standstill due to lack of trained 
personnel. All these things have to be taken into account. We may make mistakes 
in our calculations. That is a different matter. But this is how it has to be done. 

Another aspect of planning is that we are still mired in poverty and the 
population is growing very fast. If national wealth increases by two per cent, 
and so does the country s population it means that the surplus is wiped out and 
nothing is left over for progress. So, we have to increase production by more 
than two per cent. We have to take some steps to alleviate the misery and hardship 
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of the people, particularly in the rural areas. They must be provided with some 
amenities; we have to allocate a part of our resources for other things like 
education and health care. If you put that at two per cent, it adds up to six per 
cent which means that our national wealth should increase at the rate of six per 
cent per annum. It is difficult, but we have to do it. If we fail to do this, then our 
wealth will be submerged by our growing population. There can be no 
development. That is why all these calculations and statistics are necessary. 
There comes a time in the life of every nation when production increases and 
the take-off point is reached from where it can take a flying leap out of the mire 
of poverty. We want to pit all our strength into doing that so that the pace of 
progress gets accelerated. We can see the result of progress for ourselves. The 
slower our rate of progress, the more time it will take. That is the strange thing. 
Therefore, it is very essential that we should step up our efforts during the 
Third Plan to bring the problem of poverty under control. I do not say that we 
will become very rich, but at least the pace of progress will be such that we can 
extricate ourselves from the depths of poverty. 

Now, I cannot go into greater details. But I want you to think carefully 
about what I have said. These are not merely some random steps, doing 
something here and something there. Planning requires careful thought at every 
stage. The resolution at Nagpur was on the Third Plan, because what it all boils 
down to is that we have to put in greater effort. Some people feel that the time 
has now come to relax or work less or that the Third Plan should be less elaborate 
than the Second. All this is absolutely wrong. If we relax even a little, we will 
be finished. India will be ruined and can never hope to emerge from the abyss 
of poverty. That is why the Third Plan has to be more ambitious than the Second 
so that production can be doubled at the end of it. Only then can we hope to 
bring the problem of poverty under some control and lay the foundations of an 
accelerated rate of growth. These are some of the things mentioned in the Nagpur 
Resolution. 

The other resolution was concerned with land tenure in the rural areas. As 
you know, we have adopted the community projects and national extension 
service in the rural areas. It has spread to three lakh villages so far all over the 
country and there has been a marked improvement in them. We are aware that 
India can progress only if its villages progress. The growth and development in 
the urban areas is superficial compared to that. There can be progress in the 
rural areas if three things are present, a strong panchayat, a cooperative society 
and, obviously, a school. There are panchayats in the villages but they must be 
given greater autonomy and widen powers. I am aware that people in the 
panchayats often quarrel over petty issues; there is factionalism and what not. 
But they must be given wider powers because that is the only way they can 
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learn. The official interference must be minimal. I am prepared to accept that 
the members of the panchayats will make mistakes, stumble and fall occasionally 
or bear some losses. But that is how they will learn. I do not want that there 
should be any obstacle to their gaining experience because of too much official 
interference. 

It would mean a greater delegation of responsibility to the panchayats. The 
other thing which has led to heated debates is the question of cooperative 
societies. I am amazed that people should oppose something which has been 
adopted by farmers all over the world. You will find agricultural cooperatives 
in all the developed countries of the world. It is a known fact that rich farmers 
can afford many improvements to their lands which small farmers with their 
land holding of a few acres cannot. They cannot take advantage of the improved 
techniques of farming nor do they have the upper hand in the matter of buying 
and selling of their produce because they are groaning under heavy debts to the 
traders and middle men. All this is wrong. The new cooperative societies give 
credit, too, which is all right. But we want them to take on other tasks now. 
They should handle all the financial transactions related to farming. That includes 
buying seeds and fertilizers and good ploughs, and to make arrangements for 
selling their produce. That will ensure that the middle man does not make way 
all the profit. There will be no need for intermediaries. The farmers must get 
the full benefit. 

These are known as service cooperatives so that the profit as well as the 
loss is their own. But more important than all this is that when all the families 
in a village get together to do something for their mutual benefit, they acquire 
a new strength which nobody can suppress. They will make progress and buy 
and sell at profitable rates. This has been happening all over the world. There is 
no room for argument. Only the ignorant and the willfully stupid people will 
oppose this. I am amazed when obviously educated people say such things. 
The second thing that we have said is that once the service cooperatives are 
formed, the next step should be to take up joint farming. That does not mean 
that their right to land will be taken away. Their ownership rights will remain 
and the profits will be shared on the basis of the area of land owned. I have no 
doubt that if joint farming is taken up, production will immediately go up and 
everyone will stand to gain. For one thing, in small land-holdings, a lot of land 
is wasted in the boundaries. But that is a minor thing. More importantly, in 
joint farming, new scientific techniques can be adopted which a small farmer 
on his own cannot do. He lacks the capacity to do so. Thirdly, and most important 
of all, joint farming will gradually inculcate the habit of cooperation which 
will benefit the country as a whole. They will be able to cooperate in other 
areas of village life like running schools, setting up small industries and in a 
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thousand different ways which a simple farmer cannot do singly. 

This is a simple, straightforward thing. There are two things to be 
remembered though. One, there is no question of coercion about joint farming. 
There can be no coercion in cooperation. It has to be taken up willingly by 
them. We want to explain to the people and gain their consent. But the question 
does not arise immediately. The first step is service cooperatives and after two 
or three years, the people can be induced to take the next step. Even now anybody 
who wants, it is free to take up joint farming. There is no obstacle to that. But 
there is no pressure from our side. I think even now there are more than a 
thousand places in India where joint farming is done. It has to come in due 
course. But I cannot understand why it should be open to arguments. It is a 
straightforward principle which raises the social organisation of the farmers to 
a higher plane. Cooperative style of organisation is considered to be high class. 
It provides an entirely new outlook and mental training to the nation. 

Well, I have talked briefly to you. Much can be said on the subject. The 
other thing to be borne in mind is that cooperatives cannot be formed by mere 
wishful thinking. People will have to be trained to run them properly. Ignorant, 
untrained people cannot do it. Therefore, arrangements have to be made to 
train people in large numbers. Some of these will have to be given intensive 
training, especially those who will be in over all charge. They should be trained 
for a year or so in agricultural college. Others can be trained for six months. 
But for the majority a month’s training should be enough. Apart from this the 
members of the panchayats should get together for two-three days to leam the 
various aspects of cooperation. Some of them can be given more intensive 
training. But everyone must understand the basic concept. The more training 
they get the more successful they will be. It is only when people go into it 
without careful thought that they get bogged down and fail. 

So we must do all these things in a methodical manner, each step firmly 
leading to the next. I have no doubt that it will transform the rural areas 
completely. It will not only benefit agricultural production but transform the 
face of rural India as well. I do not want that people should run away from the 
rural areas to the cities. I want that the villages should also get the amenities of 
the city gradually, at least to the extent possible. 

I have tried to explain a little about what we are trying to do. It is a long 
story. But I want you to really that in the great darkness of poverty and ignorance 
which surrounds India gradually a light is beginning to appear which shows 
the way. But it requires a great deal of hard work. An ease loving nation cannot 
do it. You will find that in all the developed nations of the world, irrespective 
of whether they are communist, socialist or capitalist, people are extremely 
hard working. That is so in Germany, Russia, Japan, China and elsewhere. You 
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must not think that the difference between the capitalist or socialist and 
communist countries is wide. There are differences but for instance, a steel 
plant in the Soviet Union or the United States will not be very different. The 
same kinds of machines operate in both. Have you ever heard of communist 
chemistry or capitalist geology? Science and knowledge know no ideologies. 
You can draw different conclusions, but all of them are closely related. We 
cannot hope to solve our problems by declaiming that we are communists or 
socialist. That is merely an indication of the inclination of your mind. Ninety 
per cent of the things are common to the Soviet Union and the United States. 
The ten per cent difference lies in the paths they choose. We are still very much 
at the first stage. We must understand that. 

I have taken up nearly one and a half hours. You must forgive me. But 
when I see all of you assembled together, I want to share all my thoughts and 
emotions with you. But, after all, how long can I go on with it. You will all tire 
of it and everyone else as well. So, please say Jai Hind with me thrice. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 


(b) Press Conference 

16. Press Conference 103 

Prime Minister: Well, we shall begin now. I await your wishes. I want to go 
away by half past ten. 

Subjects suggested by correspondents: 

(1) Tibet. 

Prime Minister: Yes, of course, of course, there is Tibet. That fills your mind or 
is there any other subject too. 

(2) National Development Council. 

Prime Minister: All right, yes. 

(3) Master Tara Singh’s visit to Delhi and his letters to you. 104 


103. Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, 5 April 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in JN 
Collection and extracts in File No. 17(18)/59-PMS. 

104. For the Akali leader Tara Singh’s letters and meeting with Nehru, see items 40-41. 43, 
45, pp. 299-302, 304-306 and Appendices 4. 7 and 12, pp. 569-572, 577-580, 590-592. 
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Prime Minister: Someone there wanted to ask me a question about Tibet. 

(4) Mr Khrushchev’s 105 invitation to Prime Minister. 

(5) U.P. Politics, resignation of Ministers. 

(6) East German Parliamentary Delegation. 

Question: How did the news of the arrival of the Dalai Lama come to be 
announced from Peking before it was announced here? 106 

You Said It 

By IAXMAN 



If you don't want to answer that question, your honour, shall we go on to the next? 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA , 10 APRIL 1959) 

105. First Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and Prime Minister. 

106. The Dalai Lama crossed into Indian territory on 31 March 1959. The Peking Radio had 
already announced it on 31 March. S. Dutt writes in his memoirs: “This announcement 
had taken the Foreign Office by surprise. It had arrived ahead of the message from our 
own frontier post. It was possible, we thought, that the Chinese authorities in Tibet had 
intercepted the wireless message from our frontier post since the message was in ordinary 
code and not in secret cipher. There were no facilities for the transmission in secret 
code from these posts.” See With Nehru In The Foreign Office (Calcutta: Minerva, 1977) 
p. 151. 
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Prime Minister: I am afraid I cannot answer that question. Of course, we could 
have announced it today, before and certainly a day before and possibly a day 
and a half before; but among other reasons, one reason for our not announcing 
it then was security. We wanted to make adequate arrangements for security 
before we announced it . 107 

Question: This question is important; because in our borders, is there spy 
activity going on our borders, otherwise how could they come to know that 
he crossed our border, even our own people were going to receive him, and 
people from Assam going to receive him. It has also been mentioned in the 
news reports. 

Prime Minister: I cannot tell you because I do not know. I can guess if you like. 
I do not think any news could have got out from the border. That, I don’t think 
it is conceivable. I don’t say it is impossible but it is very unlikely. 

Political Who’s What 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 5 APRIL 1959) 


10?. The details were later given by Nehru in the Lok Sabha on 3 April 1959. See item 107, 
pp. 435-437. 
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Question: Did it leak out from Delhi? 

Prime Minister: That too seems very very unlikely. As a matter of fact, in Delhi 
for that brief period, a little before too, the secret was very well kept. 

Question: It remained a secret only from Indians but the Chinese Agency 
got it and the Reuter also sent a telegram quoting diplomatic sources. Only 
we people did not know anything about it. 

Prime Minister: No diplomatic sources. I think these are vague guesses based 
on an intelligent anticipation of what might happen. I believe the Reuters’ first 
message was that he had gone to Bhutan. It was obvious that he was coming in 
this direction. Where he would get through, they were guessing. 

Question: The first communication with Chinese Government about Dalai 
Lama’s arrival, was it made when the Chinese Ambassador met the Foreign 
Secretary or were there any earlier communications? 

Prime Minister: No. After the arrival of the Dalai Lama and his entry into India 
and our reception of him, our Foreign Secretary sent for the Chinese Ambassador 
to inform him of this . 108 

Question: Will the Dalai Lama function as Dalai Lama from India too as 
the spiritual leader of Tibet? What are the implications that may come out 
of this. 

Prime Minister: There is nothing in, shall I say, our regulations, rules, regulations, 
conventions about spirituality and how a person functions spiritually. That is 
not supposed to be a political post or designation. If people acknowledge him 
as a spiritual leader, they acknowledge him. There the matter ends. How can he 
function in Tibet when he is in India? 

Question: Does it mean you will ask him not to sort of associate himself 
with any political activities while on Indian soil? 


108. On 3 April, Subimal Dutt, the FS, informed the Chinese Ambassador, Pan Tzu-li, that 
“in accordance with international usage the Dalai Lama had been allowed to cross into 
Indian territory and to stay here. I assured the Ambassador that the Dalai Lama would 
not be allowed to carry on any political activity while on Indian soil.” (Dutt, With Nehru , 
p. 150). 
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Prime Ministers: Well, it is natural that any person in India cannot, is not expected 
to function on the political plane in this way. 

Question: Sir, it is-generally presumed when you give political asylum that 
the man is free to operate politically, at least as far as other countries are 
concerned. 

Prime Minister: I don’t think that is the general assumption at all. 

Question: But there are several instances in Europe. For example our own 
people went and got asylum, for example, Raja Mahendra Pratap gave you 
the instance in Parliament. He was operating politically in all the countries, 
where he was staying, where he was given asylum . 109 

Prime Minister: When? 

Question: He says all his life until India became free. He was a political 
person in all countries he went to. 

Prime Minister: It was the time of the First World War chiefly when he functioned 
abroad. I don’t think he functioned much since then, after the First War ended. 

Question: You have just said that political activity must be ruled out. Does 
that also mean that he will not be allowed to make a statement explaining 
the facts? 


109. Raja Mahendra Pratap, Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Mathura. UP, said in the Lok 
Sabha on the 30 March: “I have been abroad for 3 1 years and I have been often a refugee 
in a way. The British Government wanted to capture me in Afghanistan. The Afghanistan 
Government boldly said ‘we cannot give them up.' And when I was in Peking, the British 
Government had extra-territorial rights in China and the British Government wanted to 
capture me. The French Legation told me: we would inform you if the British Government 
take any action against you. So, I was protected all the time in all countries of the world, 
non-British countries. Under these circumstances, I can request you, I can beg of you. 
that you kindly give asylum to every Tibetan who comes here. There is no harm in it.” 
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Prime Minister: No; I cannot tell you exactly what the position might be. We 
shall have to consider it because, as you know, quite apart from political and 
other reasons, he is a person greatly revered in India and certainly among all 
Buddhists and even non-Buddhists in India, and it is not our intention to put 
what might be called undesirable curbs on him, but we shall have to discuss 
this matter with him and I am sure that he would not like to take any steps here 
which embarrass us and him. 

Question: Where is he likely to be kept? There is a rumour that he will be 
kept in Ooty? 

Prime Minister: I cannot tell you finally yet. But two things I can tell you — that 
he is not likely to stay anywhere near the frontier nor is he likely to go to South 
India. 

Reporter: Not that we are anxious. 

Question: Is there any correspondence with Mr. Chou En-lai 110 on the subject 
of Tibet? 

Prime Minister: No, not, what do you mean, recently? 

Question: Yes, within recent days. 

Prime Minister: No. We have had no correspondence about Tibet at all. On 
indeed, sometime on one or two other matters some months ago we had 
correspondence, nothing to do with Tibet . 111 

Question: Will you tell us when and where you will meet the Dalai Lama? 

Prime Minister: I can’t say that. I suppose I will meet him of course at some 
place sometime but we have not even given thought to that matter . 112 We don’t 


1 10. Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of China. 

111. Nehru wrote to Chou En-lai on 14 December 1958. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 702-706 and 
SWJN/SS/47/pp. 451-454 and 557-560. 

112. Nehru had a four-hour meeting with the Dalai Lama at Mussoorie on 24 April, after 
which he addressed the press. See items 135 and 136, pp. 478-500. 
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quite know when he will arrive. Of course, there is no point in our rushing him. 
He had a hard journey, I suppose, and he comes slowly, resting on the way . 113 

Question: When you spoke last in the Lok Sabha, you referred to those 
letters of the Dalai Lama and you said: “I should like to have a little greater 
confirmation about them, about what they are, in what circumstances they 
were written, whether they were written at all.” I want to know that have 
you got any confirmation or any news about that and what was your basis 
that you doubted about their authenticity ? 114 

Prime Minister: Well, you see, the statement that the Dalai Lama was being 
compelled to do something, the Dalai Lama in fact complaining of his own 
people, who revere him so much, seemed to me a very odd statement. Whoever 
else might be against the Dalai Lama, I should have thought that the great mass 
of the Tibetan people are not against him. They are devoted to him. Therefore 
I could not understand that. Is that all? 

Question: Do you think that China has observed Panchsheel scrupulously 
in regard to Tibet? 

Prime Minister: I don't think the question of Panchsheel directly arises in this 
connection. You may disapprove of what one country has done or not. Or you 
may, there is hardly a country which you cannot criticise on the ground that the 
principles of Panchsheel have not been observed but in this particular matter I 
don’t quite see how that particular thing arises. 

Questions: The Japanese Ambassador has written an article in a Japanese 
paper which was circulated here in press comments in which he says that 


1 13. The Dalai Lama, with an entourage of about eighty persons, left Lhasa onl7 March 1959 
and reached the Indian border on 31 March. He rested at the Tawang monastery, 50 
miles inside India, set out again on 8 April and am ved on 1 2 April at Bomdila, headquarters 
of the Kameng division of NEFA. He was received there by P. N. Menon of the MEA. 
They continued their journey to Tezpur, where the Dalai Lama issued a statement on 1 8 
April. Travelling onward by train, they finally arrived at Mussoorie on 21 April, where 
the Dalai Lama and took up residence in the Birla House, placed at his disposal by the 
GOI. 

114. On 30 March in the Lok Sabha, and in a letter to Rajendra Prasad, refering to the 
correspondence between the Dalai Lama and the Chinese General Tan Kuan-sang. See 
SWJN/SS/47/pp. 470, 475 and 480-481. 
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this Panchsheel agreement with China has been wearing out for some time 
and the uprising in Tibet shows that it has completely worn out. 

Prime Minister: I have not seen that article but the Panchsheel lays down certain 
principles of international relations. Those principles, if they are good principles, 
they remain good whatever any individual or country might do. People seem to 
think that the so-called Panchsheel is some temporary arrangement to meet a 
temporary set of circumstances. It is not. It is a basic approach to international 
affairs and to life generally. It may have to be adapted because of changing 
circumstances. If we believe in Panchsheel, we follow it, even if no country in 
the wide world follows it. Of course, it cannot be easily followed in a one-sided 
way, but that is a different matter. But our attitude will be to follow it. Our 
attempt will be to follow it, if we believe in it, as we do. 

Now, what has happened in Tibet is related to the agreement between China 
and the authorities in Tibet, in 1950, 1 think. I am not sure 115 AnH vnn will 
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happen which normally should not happen. But if the cold war was not there, 
we would all become a little more normal. 

Question: It is reported that you are having correspondence with the Dalai 
Lama. Is there any indication that [...] 

Prime Minister: No, I don’t know, not at all except that I got a message from 
him which was conveyed to me on his arrival, and I sent him a very brief message 
of greeting. 116 

Question: To what extent would the Dalai Lama’s personal safety be the 
Government of India’s responsibility? 

Prime Minister: One hundred per cent. 

Question: You had said that since this conflict started, autonomy in Tibet 
has disappeared. 

Prime Minister: Tibet has disappeared? 

Question: Sir, I mean when you said since this conflict started, do you 
include this Quami revolt in, from 1953 or the recent conflict? 

Prime Minister: Tibet has not disappeared. What do you mean ? 

Question: No, the autonomy of Tibet. 

Prime Minister: Well, yes. 

Question: From which period do you date this breach in agreement? 

Prime Minister: The date you might say, when it officially ended is this date, 
late date I mean what is it ten days (10th of March), yes about a fortnight ago or 
so. That is the official date, when it was to be officially ended. 117 For the rest, 
there have been troubles over Eastern Tibet and a little of Southern Tibet. That 
means that there were troubles there but constitutionally it did not end. Actually, 
it may function or not because of those troubles. 

116. For Nehru’s message to the Dalai Lama, see item 109, p. 438. 

117 . See also SWJN/S/47/pp. 455-459. 
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Question: This autonomy, which we speak of, for example between Centre 
and the States, we say in certain subjects, the States are autonomous. In 
what respect Tibet was considered to be autonomous? 

Prime Minister: I am afraid I cannot spell that out, except this. I will tell you my 
own interpretation of what Premier Chou En-lai said to me. I mentioned that in 
the Lok Sabha . 118 He laid stress, first of all, that Tibet was and had always been 
according to him, a part of the Chinese State, a part the larger family of China. 
Then he said: “But Tibet is not a province of China. It is different from China 
proper. We recognise that and, therefore, we consider it to be an autonomous 
region of the Chinese State. The Chinese people are called the “Han” people. 
The Tibetans are not “Hans”. The Tibetans are “Tibetans”. That is what he 
said. Therefore, if you compare it to India, here, first of all there is no question 
of any person or any part of India not being an Indian. He is an Indian whatever 
else he might be. 

Secondly, the autonomy of an Indian state is laid down, the measure of it, 
in our Constitution. It is definitely a limited autonomy. There are lists of subjects 
where it is autonomous and other lists of subjects where the Central 
Government’s authority prevails. Normally speaking, the Central Government 
cannot invade the autonomy of the states in India and certainly the states cannot 
do so in regard to the Central Government, but, abnormally, the Constitution 
provides that the Central Government can take charge of a state under special 
circumstances. So, the type of autonomy here is different, I thought, from the 
type of autonomy in the autonomous region of Tibet. Of course, there are many 
other factors also. From the social, religious and economic points of view, there 
is considerable difference; I take it, between Tibet and many other parts of 
China proper and other parts. Tibet has been cut off from the world practically 
for ages. Economically speaking, it is very backward and this impact of vast 
changes which are taking place in China itself must produce tremendous 
reactions. 

Question: Sir, according to the Soviet Constitution, an autonomous region 
is more backward constitutionally than the Federating Republic. Do you 
think the same provision is there in the Chinese Constitution, that is, like 
Inner Mongolia enjoying autonomous status like Tibet? What is the exact 
position? For example, in Russia, the Republics certainly have more powers 
such as a foreign minister, even a standing army and so on. Do you think 
that under the Chinese the same provision is there? 

118. On 30 March 1959. See SWJN/SS/47/pp. 469-479. 
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Prime Minister: I am afraid I cannot answer these questions precisely but I 
imagine that the various constituent units of the Soviet Union, including the 
autonomous regions, are all more or less wedded to a certain policy which 
might be called the Communist policy while Tibet certainly was not and is not 
Communist. And the mere fact of the Dalai Lama being the religious head and 
till recently the political head under broadly the Chinese umbrella, itself shows 
that it was very different. 

Question: Would you like to give a broad definition of the term ‘suzerainty’ 

as distinct from ‘sovereignty’? 

Prime Minister: No. I am afraid it requires a jurist to do that and probably two 
jurists might differ, except that ‘suzerainty’ is obviously less than ‘sovereignty.’ 

Question: How far does this disappearance of the agreement over Tibet 

with China affect our agreement about Tibet? 

Prime Minister: The disappearance of that does not affect it, I mean to say if 
you read it, but I do not know what the consequences of developments in Tibet 
might be. You see, what was our agreement with China in regard to Tibet? 
Apart from our withdrawing certain small forces that we had there in old times, 
this agreement related to pilgrimage, to trade and trade routes, to certain passes 
over which these trade routes should pass to that type of thing. 119 And you 
know that thousands and thousands of pilgrims go to Tibet from India. Apart 
from Buddhists, vast numbers of Hindus go there to Kailash and the Mansarovar 
Lake and we wanted to make arrangements for them. That is one part of the 
treaty. The other was something about trade. The third was about the routes to 
be followed, the passes to be traversed. Then, there was something which was 
not definitely mentioned in the treaty, not directly, but indirectly it was there, 
the close contact of the Buddhists in Ladakh, who used to go for some kind of 
education and training in the Buddhist scriptures, to Lhasa and other places, to 
the monasteries there. Hundreds of those people used to go and hundreds are 
supposed to be there now, who did not take the trouble to carry any normal 
papers and passports, etc. They carried on in the old way. Now, how far all this 
will be affected I can’t say because of these developments. 


119. This refers to the Agreement between India and China on Trade and Intercourse between 
India and the Tibet region of China, 1954. 
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Question: Perhaps you have answered the question. But how are we 
politically concerned or affected by the events in Tibet? 

Prime Minister: Well, we are obviously concerned and interested in what happens 
there, in what political developments take place there. We cannot ignore them, 
forget them or look away from them. What we do about them is another matter, 
to be considered in regard to circumstances. But I should like to put to you that 
apart from the purely political considerations, there are other considerations 
which move people powerfully. We have had no desire, certainly ever since we 
became independent, to interfere in the slightest degree in Tibetan affairs. But 
we could not give up our interest, call it if you like sentimental interest, apart 
from politics, and you can see, observe for yourself the enormous feeling that 
has been aroused in India by these recent developments in Tibet and about the 
Dalai Lama and all those. It shows that deep sentimental attachment which has 
little to do with politics which goes back hundreds of years. You saw, I was not 
present that day, but some of you might have been present in the Lok Sabha 
about three or four days ago when Members of every group, every party in the 
Lok Sabha, except the Communist Party, were vastly exercised over this 
question . 120 It brought out rather, well, very markedly and prominently how 
some matters are so deeply rooted in national sentiment that they override even 
party boundaries, they come up. They brought out also how the Communist 
Party in India has uprooted itself from those matters and feels quite differently, 
I am not talking about politics or economics, but just what is called national 
sentiment which has deep roots in a country. And we saw that there that marked 
distinction of the people, who however they differed among themselves, had 
that common bond of a strong national tradition and sentiment, call it nationalism 
for brief, while the Communist Party had no kinship with that sentiment, it did 
not have any roots there. It had its roots in different thinking and that document 
or statement that they issued exhibited that entirely different approach from the 
point of view of national sentiment. And the strong reactions of Members of 
Parliament and those others outside to that was due to that. It had not much to 
do with any factual statement or no statement. It had nothing to do with my 
thinking, with any Parliamentary privilege, but it had to do basically that that 


120. There was uproar in Parliament on 1 April on account of: (i) the Chinese Embassy in 
New Delhi circulating an article from the Peking Peoples’ Daily describing Kalimpong 
as “a centre for collusion with imperialism,” and (ii) the statement by the CPI refuting 
Nehru’s repudiation of this charge and justifying Chinese allegations. See also item 105, 
pp. 421-433. 
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deep-rooted sentiment of the Indian people was hurt by that statement. Therefore 
it reacted. 

Question: Sir, are you aware of the dangers that are involved in the 
exploitation of these recent events in China by anti-Communist forces in 
India and how we have safeguarded against that because we are a neutral 
nation? 

Prime Minister: The situation is full of difficult aspects, naturally, and the worst 
of it is that it tends to bring in that atmosphere of cold war in India which we 
have tried to avoid. And when there is an atmosphere of cold war, parties to it 
do not consider matters dispassionately or in the cold light of reason but try to 
exploit the situation to the advantage of their thinking. There is that danger on 
every side, on both sides if you like, if you divide it, and that is, if I may introduce 
a silently personal element; that when I spoke in the Lok Sabha two days ago 121 
rather deliberately, I suppressed myself in order to avoid adding to this heat of 
the cold war. I felt strongly enough about some matters but I felt that one must 
try to be a little dispassionate. 

Question: Don’t you feel disappointed or disillusioned about the conduct 
of Peking on Tibet particularly in view of the Panchsheel Agreement, when 
the first time it was propounded, you and Mr. Chou En-lai, kept night long 
vigil to draft that agreement. 

Prime Minister: Night long what? 

Question: You and Mr. Chou En-lai kept awake for I think two nights to 
draft that Agreement. Don’t you have the sense of disillusionment and 
disappointment over the conduct of Peking on Tibet ? 

Prime Minister: Well, factually I do not think you are quite correct, Mr. Chou 
En-lai was not here when we drafted the Agreement at all. He was in Peking, I 
was here. 

Question: No, in 1954 when he came from the Geneva Conference? 122 


121. On 2 April 1959. 

122. Held from 26 April to 21 July 1954 to restore peace in Korea and Indo-China. 
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Prime Minister: But there was no agreement; there was a brief press communique 
then. 123 That had nothing to do with Tibet at all. I do not think there was any 
reference to Tibet in this. 

Question: In view of the good relations that have existed between India 
and China, has China, at any time, written to you asking you to use your 
good offices to bring about good relations between Tibet and China, 
particularly in relation to the revolt by Khampas and others? 

Prime Minister: No, May I say that for a variety of reasons, historical, 
sentimental, practical and of the present day, I have thought, and 1 think, that it 
is of great importance for India and China to be on friendly terms with each 
other even though they might differ greatly in regard to their policies internally, 
and further that neither country has any business to interfere in the other country 
because such interference does not produce any desirable results even from the 
point of view of the person who wants to interfere [...], unless the result aimed 
at is just ill-will and anger which is the essence of the cold war. The cold war 
does not convert the other party at all; it makes it more rigid. So, that has been 
our basic policy, conditioned always of course by guarding, protecting the 
interests of India and the larger causes that we hold dear. Now, Tibet, as I told 
you, affects some deeper chords in our hearts. Tibet, culturally speaking, is an 
off-shoot of India, that is to say of Buddhism — not of India politically — and 
we may be Hindus, we may be anything in India but Buddha is the greatest 
Indian that ever lived, and we still in India are under the umbrella of this feeling 
for the Buddha. Tibet, of course, is far more so and there is this tremendous 
bond. We do not want Tibet to remain economically or socially backward. We 
want it to progress. Now, at no time during the last few years, last some years, 
has there been any correspondence, so far as I can remember with the Chinese 
Government or Premier Chou En-lai about Tibet with us but when Premier 
Chou En-lai was here last, was it two and a half years ago or three years ago, I 
am getting mixed up, last time when he was here, we discussed many matters 
and among them Tibet. I have just told you a little while ago w hat he said about 
Tibet to me. As a matter of fact, he discussed this question at some length 
explaining his attitude, the Chinese Government’s attitude to Tibet and pointing 
out that they respected and wanted to respect the autonomy to Tibet, and that 
they had no desire to push Communism in Tibet, for the major reason, he said, 
that Tibet was as far removed from Communism as any country could be and 


123. Chou En-lai visited India from 25 to 28 June 1954. See SWJN/SS/26/365-414. 
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that it could not be pushed and imposed in this way and it was for the people of 
Tibet themselves to grow up economically and socially . 124 

Question: A comparison was made in the Lok Sabha between the situations 
in Algeria and in Tibet by Asoka Mehta. It was said that as in Algeria, the 
French people are settling there in the same way in Tibet also the Chinese 
have settled in vast numbers . 125 So what do you think about it? 

Interruption: Sir! What was the question? 

Prime Minister: This question. The question essentially was about the Chinese 
settling in Tibet just as the French people had previously settled in Algeria. I do 
not know, first of all, one hears reports about large numbers of Chinese settling 
in Tibet. I have no information about it, numbers, some may, of course, I have 
no information I cannot say. There is no comparison. I mean to say, if people 
settle in some other country and a country which is different, they bring with 
them some problems. That is true. 

Question: Do you propose to take any steps to persuade China to restore 
Tibet’s autonomy? 

Prime Minister: There is no question of my taking steps to that end. First of all, 
the Chinese Government so far as I know has not denied the fact that Tibet 
should be autonomous. What they have laid stress on is that this has broken 
down according to them, by the action of the other party; but they have not 
denied the fact that Tibet should be autonomous, and this business of giving 
advice to others does not always lead to right results. 

Question: There are reports that you have been in correspondence with the 
British Prime Minister on this question recently regarding Tibet. 


124. For Nehru s conversation with Chou En-lai during his visit to India in 1956, see SWJN/ 
SS/36/pp. 580-638. 

125. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Muzaffarpur, Bihar, Asoka Mehta said on 16 March 1959: “A 
million Frenchmen went and settled in Algeria and today the tragedy is being enacted. 
The same thing is happening in Tibet. The Chinese are settling there. Mr. Mao Tse-tung 
says. Go to Tibet, strike roots there and flower in Tibet. The Chinese must go, strike 
roots and flower in Tibet. The Tibetans naturally get perturbed.” 
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Prime Minister: Those reports are not correct, except that I mean to say, 
frequently, not frequently but sometimes, I have messages from Mr. 
Macmillan . 126 I reply to those messages, but there has been no particular 
correspondence about Tibet. 

Question: Has the Chinese Government conveyed its reaction to you 
regarding your giving political asylum to the Dalai Lama? 

Prime Minister: No. But it is an acknowledged fact that any country has the 
right to give asylum if it chooses. I don’t think that is denied anywhere. 

Question: Some people talk of the Naga trouble and Hyderabad when this 
question of the autonomy of Tibet comes. Will you please clarify the two 
positions? 

Prime Minister: Well, there is no comparison, of course. There is Hyderabad. 
Of course, I do not know what to say. The question does not arise at all in any 
shape or form, because the Nizam and some of his advisers there adopted a 
policy which was patently a policy against the Government of India, patently 
against his own people’s wishes and all that . 127 In regard to the Naga problem, 
the position is different certainly from that of Hyderabad. 

The Naga area as you know, is a small area on our border, an area which in 
the past has sometimes given a lot of trouble and according to our policy, we 
give these tribal areas the fullest autonomy. There is no policy that we wish to 
impose upon them. This trouble started because they declared, some of them 
declared, an organisation declared independence there. We did not start a 
shooting war because they declared independence. Some of them came to me 
and said, “We want to be independent.” Others said, “No, we want to have 
something else.” We did not punish them for saying that. It was only when they 
rather brutally killed a number of our officers and men, when they started a 
violent campaign that we took measures to meet this because they were just 
waylaying and killing important people — our own officers and men and 
important Nagas who were with us. We had to protect those people and put an 
end to this kind of reign of terror that the Naga National Council in the name of 
the Naga people was creating there. I think that any person who knows how we 
have functioned there will probably be amazed at the constant attempt on our 


126. Harold Macmillan, the British Prime Minister. 

127. This refers to the Razakars in 1947-48 in Hyderabad. 
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part — an attempt which has largely succeeded, I won't say always — at the 
friendly approach, the lenient approach, the approach which has always kept in 
view non-interference in Naga customs and the rest, and has always kept open 
the door to a considerable measure of autonomy for them which, by and large, 
the great majority of them have accepted in conventions and congresses and 
the rest. 

Question: You said earlier that it was very important for India and China to 
remain on friendly terms now and in the future and you said that this was 
our basic policy conditioned by the interests of India and larger causes that 
we hold dear, from what you had said earlier about this deep sentimental 
cultural tie between Tibet and ourselves do you consider that Tibet is among 
these larger causes or have we now by our agreement with China put 
ourselves beyond taking this matter up even from the point of view of 
these values? 

Prime Minister: Tibet! Tibet or a country does not become a cause. It is a country. 
A country or developments in the country may affect a cause. Certainly, we are 
deeply interested in the autonomy of Tibet and Tibet being allowed to carry on 
in its own way. 

Question: Sir, you said the other day that the rights renounced by India in 
Tibet were a relic of British imperialism. By the same token, the McMahon 
Line itself becomes a relic of British imperialism. 

Prime Minister: By the same token, you might go back a little and say when 
Asoka governed the whole of Central Asia and China governed at one time or 
other Burma and Indo-China and Tibet at one time governed a bit of China. 
You cannot go back in history like this. At what period do we draw a line? 
There is a difference between certain extra-territorial rights in a country. 
Obviously, there is no question if we had 150 soldiers in Gyantse or whatever 
the number was. s No country tolerates that kind of thing. They had continued 
because they were there from the British times on the plea, mind you, of lack of 
law and order there, to protect our consulate or whatever it was. That is a 
completely different thing from conditions in a part of a country, border if you 
like, which have continued for generations and somebody comes and tells us 
that, “oh! a hundred years ago this was different” has no particular significance 
or meaning, unless that person wants to do mischief. 

128. After the British invasion of Tibet in 1904. troops were stationed in Gyantse. 
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We have to accept certain things; we cannot historically trace back where 
the Indian frontier was. We accept for a long time, for a hundred years or so, 
the frontier is this and we have been in possession. We have functioned 
administratively and otherwise. There the matter ends so far as we are concerned, 
and as a matter of fact the McMahon Line was accepted by Tibet, and some 
parts of that McMahon Agreement, by the then existing Chinese Government 
were not signed but this part was not objected to even then. 

Question: But, Sir, in view of the expansionist policy of Communism and 
the policy of the C.P.I., as had been showed in the Lok Sabha recently, do 
you not think that the security of Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim and even our 
country is threatened? 

Prime Minister: I do not think C.P.I.’s policy is expansionist. 

Question: Sir, I mean, the communism. Sir. 

Prime Minister: I know. It is submissive. It is not expansionist. (Laughter) 

Question: Sir, in the latest issue of the Communist Party organ, the weekly 
New Age they say that not only Kalimpong but the spy ring against China 
covers Calcutta, Bhutan and Sikkim. And they have further alleged that 
there was collusion between some of our Political Officers and some of the 
raiders, and they have named Shri Apa Pant 1 ' in this connection. It has 
come in the latest issue of the New Age. 

Prime Minister: I have not seen that. If the C.P.I. goes about naming our principal 
officers, the C.P.I. shows even more than I had suspected, a certain lack of 
balance in mind and a total absence of feeling of decency and nationality. What 
they are I do not know. They cease to be Indians if they talk in this way. 

May I say, about this matter, of course I said in the Lok Sabha about 
Kalimpong being a nest of spies. And, I indicated that there was every variety 
and every shade of colour of spies there . 130 Probably you could evenly balance 
the anti-communist spies with the communist spies there. The whole place, it is 
a detective story unravelling itself there. In a great city like Calcutta no doubt 
you have all manner of people like that too, of every shade of colour. It is one 
thing to say that, for the matter of that in any great city in the world you will 

129. Political Officer in Sikkim and Bhutan. 

1 30. On 2 April in the Lok Sabha. 
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find these valiant representatives of the cold war. (Laughter) 

By the way, may I mention one thing, which has horrified me? And this 
was a statement which appeared some little time ago and I think our External 
Affairs Ministry contradicted it yesterday, a statement by Prince Peter of 
Greece, 131 who stayed in Kalimpong or Daijeeling, Kalimpong for a number of 
years. He has made a statement that — and he is supposed to be and described 
as an international authority on Tibetan affairs — he said that the Indian 
Government had given assistance to the Chinese invasion of Tibet for fear that 
Tibet might fall under British or American influence, the Chinese armies were 
receiving supplies along the only road from the Indian border to Lhasa. ' While 
I was still at Kalimpong, I discovered myself that truck convoys to Tibet, alleged 
by Indians to be loaded with rice, were full of military supplies. Now, a more 
fantastic and despicable lie I have never heard and I say that by my knowledge. 
A person like Prince Peter of Greece, who has had the hospitality of India for 
several years daring to do that shows the atmosphere of Kalimpong, what it 
was. Even a person thinking even slightly can really [...] mind you he said that 
in 1950, trucks. How do trucks go and where do they go to? Any supplies to 
Tibet had then and now to go through the Nathu La Pass. Now there is a road. 
We have built it. 133 They had to go over mules, a most terrible journey on mule- 
back. In 1954-55, because there was a famine in Tibet, we agreed to send some 
rice, about, I forget now, maybe ten-twenty thousand maunds, that is less than 
a thousand tons, and it was a terrible job to send this. You just calculate how 
many mules are required to carry it. It took seven or eight months for these 
mule caravans to carry this rice over the Nathu La. And this was in 1954-55. 1 
mean to say, it is physically impossible, apart from the fact that it is inconceivable, 
that we should send military supplies, of all things, to the Chinese authorities, 
probably they had far more military supplies than we possess, and that we 
should do that is quite an extraordinary statement. 

Question: There has been a report in the press that the Chinese have in the 
last recent two or three weeks drawn our attention to what they said or 
expressed the hope that the Indian Consulate in Lhasa would take an 
objective view of the situation. What have you read into that. 

131. (1908-1980); anthropologist; son of Prince George of Greece and Denmark. 

132. See also item 132, pp. 472-475. 

1 33. The Gangtok-Nathu La road was inaugurated by Nehru on 17 September 1958. Formerly 
a 35-mile stretch of mule track, the road winds upward from Gangtok at 5,600 feet to 
14,000 feet at Nathu La on the border between Sikkim and Tibet. See also SWJN/SS/44/ 
p. 454. fn 237. 
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Prime Minister: We have had no such, “we take a very objective view.” The 
Chinese Consul does. He sits at his window and looks at Lhasa. What 1 mean is 
I do not think he has been outside his Consulate during all these days. He has 
been sitting there taking this objective view. 134 

Question: Does it mean that his movements are restricted? 

Prime Minister: Yes, but of course, they are restricted for a few days. I could 
understand it because there was trouble in Lhasa, and even now, it is said, for 
the sake of security, etc., people from our Consulate are not permitted to go out 


1 34. The transcript and the PIB version have clearly missed Nehru’s irony, which the newspaper 
report captures. On 6 April, the National Herald reported this answer thus: “When his 
attention was drawn to a report that the Chinese had hoped that the Indian Consul- 
General in Lhasa would take an objective view of the Tibetan situation. Pandit Nehru 
said amidst laughter: ‘He takes an objective view. He sits near a window and looks at 
Lhasa. I think all these days he has been sitting there and taking this objective view’.” 



i»4tnA abll to eveMT* Tibet 

OVU.7 T*e DElf CATlOM > wtUDOW 

LWA*A.- KlEHfcO 

A LA MHOKOCK THRJLLER. Wtfttpf* 


(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA , 5 APRIL 1959) 
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in Lhasa. They have said, of course, as soon as things are normal they can go 
out. But for the moment, we have had trouble — we have troubles even in such 
small matters — they are not very small, as in food supplies and marketing, and 
all that. 

Question: There has been a lot of speculation that because of our expression 
of sympathy with the Tibetans’ struggle there and the grant of asylum to 
the Dalai Lama that the relations between India and China will necessarily 
deteriorate? Is that your impression? 

Prime Minister: Naturally conditions are such that difficult, delicate and 
embarrassing situations are created and may continue in various shapes and 
forms, and we have to keep the various factors in view, the major factor being, 
of course, our own security. After all every Government’s first duty is to protect 
its country in every way. The second factor, our desire to have and continue to 
have friendly relations with China. The third factor, our strong feeling about 
developments in Tibet. Now, sometimes there is a certain contradiction in these, 
there is inevitably. One has, therefore, insofar as one can, to balance, adjust, 
and sometimes to make difficult choices. 

(Now listen, it is half past ten, I said). 

Question: Are you sure the Dalai Lama left Lhasa and sought asylum in 
India of his own free will, or under Chinese duress? 

Prime Minister: I should imagine so, because I cannot conceive of the Dalai 
Lama being pushed about by his own people. I said that. Now the other question. 
I am sorry. 

Question: Have you any information about the extent of damage or casualties 
in Tibet? 

Prime Minister: None whatever in the rest of Tibet. Well I would not say none, 
perhaps a little here and there in some towns of Tibet. In Lhasa, we have had 
some report, not an accurate report but a report of an eyewitness seeing that a 
house has been damaged. He can’t say how much. He said the summer palace 
of the Dalai Lama had been shelled, some (part) of their famous palace, full of 
treasures and it will be a great tragedy if those treasures and manuscripts were 
destroyed. We cannot say that they have been destroyed but a part of the palace 
was shelled, and some other buildings in Lhasa, important buildings, and 
somewhere else too. For the rest, we have no information. 
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Prime Minister: Now listen. I will just very briefly, deal with some of the 
questions. I have nothing to say, I don’t know why I have been asked a question 
about U.P. politics. I have nothing particular to say about it. 

Question: Sir, have you written a letter to [...] asking that Charan Singh 135 
should resign, he has no place in the Cabinet? 

Prime Minister: It is not quite fair of you to ask me questions about my private 
letters. 

Question. Chief Minister of U.P. has published a letter, has announced that 
you have written like that. 


Prime Minister: No, I will tell you what I did write to him. A statement appeared 
in the press which said that I had asked Mr. Charan Singh not to resign. I was 
surprised at this. Thereafter, I wrote both to Mr. Charan Singh and to the Chief 
Minister that I have seen the statement which was manifestly wrong and I have 
not asked him not to resign and further that I felt that a situation had been 
created when to my thinking it was very difficult for him to continue . 136 

Now next, somebody asked me about Mr. Khrushchev’s invitation to me. 

Question: You are not going to attend the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference this summer, according to some news. 

Prime Minister. There is no Commonwealth Conference this summer. How 
can I attend a thing which does not meet. 

Question: But there was some report, so are you going to accept this 
invitation? 

Prime Minister: I am just dealing with that, I don’t know why you barged in 
suddenly. First of all, I decided I might tell you, there are two parts of the world 
I have long wanted to go, one is Africa. Apart from Egypt and the Sudan, I have 
not been to Africa at all and I am very much interested in countries of Africa 


135. Minister for Revenue, Power and Irrigation in the UP Government. 

136. Charan Singh resigned on 2 April 1959. See also SWJN/SS/47/ pp. 235-236. 
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and ever since the visit of the Prime Minister of Ghana 13 and my half promising 
to him to go there, I was trying to think out a tour of visiting a few countries of 
Africa this summer. The second part of the world which I wanted to go for long 
and I have not been at all, is South America. It is very far off. I first decided that 
perhaps it was simpler to go to Africa and I might go there this summer. Finally 
I gave up the idea of going outside India at all because I felt there are too many 
jobs to be done in India for me to go out. So, my present intention is not to go 
out of India at all this year. Mr. Khruschev’s invitation came to me. The 
delegation 1 38 brought a letter. Among other things, he said that he would be 
happy if I visited them again. I replied to him, thanking him, saying that I 
would very much like to go there but for the moment I feel I should remain in 
India. That is that. 

Then someone asked me about a Parliamentary Delegation from East 
Germany coming here. I do not think that they are coming because of any 
invitation from our Government or from our Parliament. I think they are passing 
through India, really going somewhere else and as they are passing through 
India, naturally we will show them courtesy. 

Then there is a question about Master Tara Singh’s visit to Delhi. I do not 
know what I can say about his visit to Delhi and his letters to me . 139 It is true 
that I have received a letter from him to which I have sent a reply . 140 In fact I 
sent it last night because I was frightfully busy with the National Development 
Council and various things. I went away to Suratgarh and Bikaner and all that . 141 

Question: Have you accepted his request for referring this matter to 

arbitration? 

Prime Minister: What matter? There is no matter to refer to. There is a lot of 
talk of arbitration but what matter is to be referred I just cannot understand it. I 
try. I shall be very happy to remove any misapprehensions from any person’s 
mind, especially any misapprehension about what is called religious interference, 
because we do not want any such interference but I really have been totally 
unable to understand. It means reference ultimately, of the motives of somebody 


137. Dr. Kwame Nkruamah visited India from 22 December 1958 to 8 January 1959. See 
SWJN/SS/45/pp. 744-753 and SWJN/SS/46/pp. 594-597. 

138. The Soviet delegation was in India from 24 February to 19 March 1959. 

139. See Appendices 4 and 7, pp. 569-572 and 577-580. 

140. See item 40, pp. 229-301. 

141. On 1 April 1959. 
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HIGH LEVEL ” TALKS 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA , 1 APRIL 1959) 


or of Government or some individual in Government, I hope you will forgive 
me for being rather trivial, but somebody made a face at me and I refer it to 
arbitration, the fellow had made a face at me. Really I cannot understand this. 
What the poor arbitrator will decide I really cannot understand. You see this. 
There is a Sikh Gurdwaras Act. Now no Act can be passed and no law can be 
framed except by the legislature. A legislature consists not of one religious 
group but of all religious groups. In law, therefore, the Act is to be passed in the 
legislature in order to become law and everybody has a right to vote but by 
convention, we see to it that no law affecting, let us say the Sikhs, is even put 
forward before the legislature without consulting the Sikh community and those 
who represent them. It was at the request of the Sikh community that the original 
Gurdwaras Act 142 was passed by the then legislature. Now, throughout last year, 
except the last bit of it, great stress was laid by everyone among the Sikhs, 
every important person, including I believe even Master Tara Singh, for proper 
representation to be given to the Sikhs of PEPSU in regard to the Shiromani 


142. Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925. 
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Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. I believe a deputation from the Shiromani 
Committee waited on the Punjab Government, I forget the date, I think it was 
early last year, for this very purpose. Then everything went all right. People 
were consulted. No objection was raised. Objection began to be raised when 
the elections to the Shiromani Committee took place and a change in leadership 
came about in the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. In fact, the 
Sikh members and the legislators were consulted; the newly elected President 
of the Shiromani Committee 143 was consulted, the Regional Committee, all 
processes of consultation went on and finally, remember what is all this fuss 
about? It is about an amendment of the Gurdwara Act for a temporary period, 
to provide, to make temporary provision for the representation of PEPSU, the 
full elections taking place early next year. It is not even a permanent change. It 
becomes, therefore, an entirely political approach to a religious problem and I 
can’t say how I am to say which individual had wanted to profit by the occasion, 
politically or otherwise [...] 

First of all, the idea of referring an Act passed by Legislature to arbitration 
is really unprecedented. I do not understand how this can be done. You might 
as well put an end to the Constitution. Secondly, there is nothing to refer as far 
as I can understand except what is supposed to be the mala fides or the bona 
fides of individuals in governments, which is not a matter which you can get a 
grip of, you can grip facts. 

Now, I have finished all these questions except one very important thing 
that you had mentioned to me that is the National Development Council’s 
meeting which is a very important meeting and a very profitable meeting I 
think. Since the last two meetings of the National Development Council, we 
have changed our procedure somewhat and we function somewhat differently, 
that is, we deal with particular problems as in a committee, not each Chief 
Minister telling us about his State, which used to be the practice, a long account 
of the State’s troubles and difficulties and demands. Now we do not do that. 
We take hold of a question whatever it is, the approach to the Third Five Year 
Plan and we discuss each aspect of it because our minds are full of this Third 
Plan, although it is still more than two years hence; involving the number of 
papers which are written are mountainous, it is difficult to keep pace with them. 
There is a ferment in people’s minds, in our minds certainly, in the Chief 
Ministers minds, in the Planning Commission and in all the other committees, 
commissions, etc., right down to the community development committees etc., 
about this Third Plan. Because we look upon this Third Plan as not merely a 


143. Sardar Prem Singh Lalpura was elected President of the SGPC on 16 November 1958. 
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continuation which, of course, it is, but rather a crucial step and involving very 
considerable burdens on us, on our people. But the compulsion of events and 
our own desires push us in that direction, there is not much choice except in 
details. 

Then there was a question of cooperative policy, about which of course the 
last meeting of the National Development Council had itself agreed to broadly. 
Now it went further into it and on every important factor in it there was complete 
agreement, the basic thing being that each cooperative should bring about a 
certain intimate relationship among the members. That is the idea of cooperation. 
It should not be just a kind of bank, merely a credit cooperative. It should not 
be too big, and strangers coming in, you don’t know and all that. 

Now in discussion, all this was accepted, that, essentially it should be a 
small cooperative, it should be homogeneous and it should not have official 
interference. Officials will help. All these basic things were accepted by 
everybody. 

Discussions took place. First of all we had to separate the tribal areas. That 
is to say, we could not force some uniform and rigid rule because they are 
different, we have to deal with them. We will have cooperatives there but on 
different lines. In other words, our policy will be flexible. Having accepted 
certain basic factors, there will be flexibility because conditions in India are 
different, and especially in the tribal areas. 

Then the discussion was about large cooperatives or small. There also, 
there is really not much difference. The really large ones are ruled out but in 
some places it might be desirable to have slightly bigger ones than a village 
cooperative. Of course, where there are very small villages, there might be two 
or three villages and it is left ultimately to the discretion of the State Government, 
if it so feels or if it feels necessary, to go up a little up to five or six villages, 
though we don’t want that as far as possible. 

Another point that was much discussed was whether Government should 
take shares in the cooperatives. Some of us were of the opinion that they should 
not. We admit that help is necessary for the cooperatives. That help should be 
given in productive schemes, in schemes of production, rather than the money, 
to be given which may be utilised, which is supposed to be utilised, for schemes 
of production. We wanted to lay the stress on production, so help is given but in 
that way. These minor points are being discussed by a Committee we appointed 
yesterday but as I said, we cannot lay down too rigid rules for this. Now I must 
go, I am sorry. Thank you. 
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ENTRETIEN AVEC M. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

— L/ne grande enquete de Serge GROUSSARD 


—L 9 Inde n 9 a qu'une haine ; fo maiheur... 



(From Le Figaro, 31 March 1959, p. 5) 
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17. To R. K. Ramadhyani: Procedure for 
the Press Conferences 144 

I agree that it will be desirable. 145 

(1) for a list of subject to be supplied to me previously. The detailed 
questions need not be supplied though this can be done if it is considered 
necessary. 

(2) that persons asking the questions should announce their names and the 
paper they represent. 

(3) that as a rule two supplementary questions should be permitted to a 
Correspondent on the subject. 


(c) Interview 

18. To Serge Groussard 146 

ENTRETIEN AVEC M. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
Une grande enquete de Serge GROUSSARD 
“L'Inde n'a qu'une haine: le malheur...” 

Le Figaro , 31 Mars 1959, p. 5 

M. Jawaharlal Nehru etait assis quand je franchis le seuil de son cabinet de 
travail. II resta immobile, un pli de souci au front, a mediter sur un feuillet qu’il 
tenait des deux mains, comme s’il eut hesite a le chiffonner. Thesitai. M. Bahadur 
Singh, qui alors etait, je crois, directeur de T Information, avait bien voulu 
m'accompagner jusque-la, et ce fut heureux, car il se resolut a passer devant 
moi pour murmurer quelques mots a Toreille de Thomme d’Etat. Dans mon 
dos, j’entendais la respiration rauque du photographe. M. Nehru jeta un coup 
d’oeil sur sa montre, rangea son document et se leva tandis que le photographe, 
s’accroupissant tout a coup, commen^ait une serie d’exercices qui dementaient 
son souffle court. 


144. Note to Secretary, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 19 April 1959. File No.43 
(31) / 56-62-PMS. 

145. Nehru agreed to the suggestions which arose after an informal meeting between 
Ramadhyani and editors and correspondents of some of the important newspapers on 14 
April 1959. 

146. See fn 162 in this section. 
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Les traits du Premier s’etaient voiles lorsque son collaborates l’avait 
derange. Mais voici que sa physionomie s’eclaire, comme il vient vers moi. Et 
c’est le premier sourire, qui devoile une denture eblouissante. II est svelte et 
sans maigreur dans sa taille moyenne. Le pouvoir conserve! Le ler [sic] 
novembre prochain, M. Nehru aura soixante-dix ans . 147 Et ni ce visage — 
succession d’ ombres et de lumieres ou transparaissent les instants de lassitude 
mais aussi d’apaisements, — ni le corps aux mouvements souples n’ont atteint 
la vieillesse. 

II nfindique un siege en face son bureau et parle un instant a mi-voix avec 
M. Singh. Quelques secondes pour m’habituer a lui, pour F observer. . . La longue 
tunique boutonnee sur le devant s’evase progressivement jusqu’aux genoux. 
Elle est fendue sur les cotes, et quand le Premier se levera tout a l’heure pour 
aller hativement chercher un livre sur an rayon eloigne, les pans se gonfleront 
et battront comme sous un grand vent. Elle est de lin fin de belle blancheur, 
cette tunique, et a la hauteur du cceur un rose la fleurit, fraiche cueillie, 
fremissante encore dans Fepanouissement des petales et la douceur vivante de 
ses tons clairs. La fille de M. Nehru, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, me dira que tous les 
matins elle cherche une rose nouvelle pour la lui glisser a la boutonniere. Tous 
les matins, toute l’annee, l’homme aux roses de Delhi... Quand il voyage, on 
prend soin qu’il puisse trouver en s’habillant la fleur et la senteur coutumieres. 

D'un blanc brillant est aussi, aujourd'hui, le pantalon du Premier; en forme 
de culotte de cheval. Il moule les mollets de coq et serre la cheville au-dessus 
des chaussettes — blanches — que laissent apparaitre les sandales de cuir a 
boucles. 

Il vient prendre place sur son fauteuil, s’y renverse et toume vers moi sa 
mince tete pensive ou tout finement se conjugue. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Est-ce votre premier sejour en Inde? 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Oui , Excellence. Malheureusement il sera bref. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Vous n’aurez passe que quelques jours dans mon pays et vous ecrirez, je 
gage, beaucoup sur lui — et sur moi. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Je ne suis venu ici que pour vous rencontrer. 


147. See fn 163 in this section. 
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LE PERSONNAGE EST SI COMPLEXE !... 

Sera-ce si difficile ? On m’avait pre venue: piaffant, changeant, irritable... Son 
front se baisse, ses doigts tambourinent sur un sous main qu’il repoussera bientot. 
II a le teint fouette de soleil, 1’ ovale harmonieux et la physionomie mouvante, 
qui vient d’exprimer en un moment, successivement, la cordialite, la distraction, 
l’agacement — ou elle s’enferme. Peut-etre vaut-il mieux commencer par lui 
poser des questions sur ses origines, sur ses combats; ainsi verra-t-il que j’ai 
pris soin de me documenter — honnetement. 

Ce fut done du passe que d’abord nous parlames. Pourquoi ne pas agir de 
meme en ce compte rendu ? Le personnage est si complexe dans sa richesse de 
vie qu’il est plus prudent de l’aborder a tatons, en retra 9 ant, a larges traits, 
l’essentiel apparent de son histoire, et en l’ecoutant preciser lui-meme comme 
il le fit avec moi, certains points, de-ci, de-la... 

Les Nehru sont originaires du Cachemire. Cette region, au nord-est [sic] 
de l’lnde, est parait-il une feerie d’eaux vives, d’oiseaux et de fleurs avec ses 
vertes vallees entre les chames himalayennes aux pics neigeux. 

Le nom de famille des ancetres du Premier indien n’etait pas Nehru, mais 
Kaul. C’etaient des brahmanes, e’est-a-dire qu’ils appartenaient a la plus haute 
des quatre castes de cette organisation brahmanique qui, a la fois religieuse, 
sociale et politique, connut f apogee de son epanouissement dans les six ou 
sept siecles d’avant 1’ere chretienne — et qui subsiste encore, en certains 
domaines, partiellement, bien qu’elle soit honnie par les gouvemants indiens 
et rongee de toutes parts. Les brahmanes seuls peuvent etre pretres de 
l’hindouisme. Ceux qui n’optaient pas pour le sacerdoce choisissaient en general 
une profession liberate. De nos jours, etant fort nombreux, ils prennent ce qu’ils 
trouvent. 

Les Kaul etaient d’ancien et noble lignage; ils avaient, dit-on, au garder 
pur « leur sang bleu » comme dit Olivier-Lacamp 148 : leur sang aryen. Ils 
portaient le titre honorifique de pandit, qui signifie « homme de savoir 
religieux », selon une definition de Nehru. 

Vers 1716, Raj Kaul. savant personnage specialise dans le Sanscrit et le 
persan, fut appele a Delhi par l’empereur Farrukhsiar qui, lors d’une visite au 
Cachemire, avait ete ebloui par son erudition. 

Pour mieux persuader Raj Kaul de s’installer pres de sa cour, l'empereur 
lui fit don d’une grande propriete et d’un palais qui s’elevait pres d’un canal. 
Canal en persan se dit Nahar et de la vint le nom de Kaul Nehru, puis de 
Nehru, tout court. Ainsi notre ancienne noblesse frangaise prenait-elle de 

148. See fn 164 in this section. 
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nouveaux noms en recevant des fiefs... 

Non, ce n’est pas un roturier qui se trouve a la tete de la Republique de 
l’lnde! 

Le pere de Jawaharlal, Motilal Nehru, etait un riche avocat brillant et sans 
austerite qui, conscient des avantages materiels de l’education occidental, mit 
son seul fils entre les mains de precepteurs anglais. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

II me semble que vous etiez un enfant solitaire et trop aime. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Trop aime... Non. Je fus eleve tres severement. Solitaire, oui, d’autant 
plus que j'avais une passion pour la lecture. Dickens, Thakeray [sic], H.-G 
Wells, Mark Twain. .. Je m’imbibais de poesie, et cette attirance m’est restee. a 
travers les changements de toute sorte en moi, autour de moi... 

★ 

En 1905, Jawaharlal fut envoye en Angleterre, — Harrow, Cambridge... Ce 
furent sept annees d’etudes plus ou moins approfondies de discipline telles que 
la chimie, la biologie, la botanique; 149 puis — s’etant montre dans l’ensemble 
d’une honnete moyenne parce qu’il cherchait non a briller mais a s’impregner 
en toutes choses de lemons de l’Occident — il obtint son diplome d’avocat, peau 
d’ane qui, en Angleterre, a l’epoque, impliquait surtout que l’on avait participe 
a un nombre convenable de festivites. 150 

Apres quoi Jawaharlal revint en Inde pour y mener une existence de grand 
bourgeois riche, jeune, beau, amateur, anglomane... 

Des amis cependant l’attirerent dans des reunions du congres national 
indien, le grand mouvement de lutte contre les Anglais. Ainsi le jeune pandit 
(Nehru alors etait fier de ce titre brahmanique qu’il a abandonne voila quelques 
annees seulement) fut-il amene — malgre lui, car il etait glace par les foules — a 
parler en public. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

C est dans ma ville natale, a Allahabad, que je pronongai mon premier 
discours. Vous ne devineriez pas le theme de la reunion. ..C’etait une protestation 
contre une decision gouvemementale qui venait de museler la presse. Mes 

149. See fn 165 in this section. 

150. See fn 166 in this section. 
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premieres paroles publiques furent de la sorte consacrees a la defense de la 
liberte d'expression ... 151 

Ce fut a cette epoque que M. Nehru etudia les conditions de vie 
paysannes. L’elegant aristocrate fut frappe au cceur et pour toujours. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Pour mieux les comprendre, je vecus parmi eux. C’etait atroce. Ces masses 
etaient livrees sans secours aux disettes, aux moussons, a la surpopulation. 
Elies ne connaissaient de la vie que sa forme la plus revoltante de subsistance 
au jour le jour dans la demi-famine, V ignorance et la servitude. 

En 1916, au congres de Lucknow, le pandit Nehru rencontre pour la 
premiere fois le mahatma Gandhi... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Quelle fut votre premiere impression du mahatma ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Je vieux bien vous repeter ce que j’ai dit et ecrit tant de fois. Mais ne 
pensez-vous pas plus commode de vous referer sur ce point a mon 
autobiographic par exemple... 

Void le texte en question: 

« nous l 'admirions tous pour son combat heroique en Afrique du Sud, mais 
il semblait extremement disant , lointain et sans realisme politique a la 
plupart des jeunes gens que nous etions... » 152 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Mais la personnalite de Gandhi etait d’une fascination lente et irresistible. 
En outre, seul parmi tous les chefs nationalistes, le mahatma avait un plan 
d’action coherent... De plus en plus, il m’attira. 

UN DANDY HEROIQUE 

Bientot le pandit Nehru decida de se joindre a la campagne de desobeissance 
civile. Alors commen^a l’emouvante, la longue et symbolique lutte entre Nehru 
et son pere — ce grand avocat qui avait bati toute son activite, toute sa vie sociale 

151. See fn 167 in this section. 

152. See fn 168 in this section. 
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sur la cooperation avec les Anglais et qui, d’ autre part, etait glace a la pensee 
que son fils put affronter la persecution. 

Le fils gagna. Lorsque, pour la premiere fois, Jawaharlal alia en prison, le 
6 decembre 1921, son pere l’y accompagna. La police roua les Nehrus de coups 
et Jawaharlal apprit a subir passivement les blessures du « lathi », ce long et 
lourd baton de bambou ferre. 153 

Une nouvelle phase de l’existence de l'ancien dandy commensait. Jusqu’en 
1945, M. Nehru allait etre arrete sept fois, passait ainsi plus de dix annees en 

154 

prison. 

Probablement, ces captivites furent-elles la cle de son ascension. 

D’abord parce qu’elles lui valurent une immense et feconde popularite. Sa 
perseverance, son courage tranquille et son legendaire sourire de dedain en ces 
proces ou, selon les consignes du Congres National, il refusait de se defendre, 
sa nettete de vision, sa loyaute sans complaisance envers Gandhi qu’il regardait 
desormais comme « la premier d’entre les vivants du monde » firent de lui, 
apres le mahatma, la seconde figure de l’lnde resistante. 

Ensuite parce que, dans ses claustrations souvent solitaires, il fut contraint 
a la reflexion, a lecture, a la creation. Il ecrivit trois ouvrages dont le meilleur 
est Decouverte de VInde , 155 et le plus emouvant Lettres a ma fille Indira . 156 

Ici nous devons aborder la vie privee du premier ministre. Elle fut belle, 
claire et triste. En 1916, ses parents lui avaient fait epouser l’heritiere d’une 
riche et noble famille brahmanique du Cachemire. 157 La nouvelle Mrs Nehru 
avait 17 ans et son prenom, Kamala, allait bientot etre celebre dans l’lnde entiere. 
Mari age conforme aux traditions hindoues, les epoux ignoraient tout fun de 
l’autre. Manage parfait. 

Sur le table de travail du Premier, il y a une seule photographie: celle de 
Kamala. Elle y apparait telle qu’elle dut rester jusqu’a sa mort avec un long 
visage aux traits vigoureux, le nez aquilin, les levres pleines et la splendeur 
noire d une immense chevelure plate qui noyait les epaules et ne devait offrir 
au vent des soirs sur la vallee du Gange que quelques boucles soulevees de ses 
flots lourds. 

Kamala participa de toute son ame a faction combattante de son mari 
jusqu'a connaitre elle aussi la prison; c’est pourquoi la fille unique du couple, 
Indira, fut envoyee en Europe afin qu’elle y fit ses etudes en dehors de la 


153. See fn 169 in this section. 

154. See fn 170 in this section. 

155. See fn 171 in this section. 

156. See fn 172 in this section. 

157. See fn 173 in this section. 
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constante atmosphere cT inquietude et de combat ou vivaient ses parents. 

L'ame de Kamala Nehru etait d’acier; son corps etait trop frele dans sa 
minceur. Elle tomba malade et alia s’eteindre a Lausanne en fevrier 1936. Nehru 
avait ete libere par les Anglais a cause de la condition critique de sa femme et 
put ainsi l’assister aux demiers jours, avec leur fille. 158 

Des lors, Indira remplasa sa mere aupres du pandit Nehru. Elle epousa un 
brillant avocat parsi, qui malgre son nom de Gandhi n’a aucun lien de parente 
avec le mahatma, mais demeura etroitement attachee a son pere, qu’elle ne 
quitte pas. L’une des grandes evasions quotidiennes du Premier consiste a 
s’occuper de ses deux petits-fils. 

A minuit, le 14 aout 1947, tandis que Delhi se livrait a la frenesie des 
hurlements et des illuminations, M. Jawaharlal Nehru proclamait devant 
F Assemblee constituante l’independance de l’lnde, qui commen^ait l’experience 
de la liberte par l’agonie de la mutilation. Les populations musulmanes des 
deux tron^ons du Pakistan s’unissaient entre elles, faisaient secession et 
entamaient avec l’lnde-hindouiste un chapitre encore inacheve de violentes 
querelles dont d'immenses regions, parmi lesquelles le Cachemire de M. Nehru, 
sont l’enjeu. 

« Fratricide, saignante, mais libre ! » criait Gandhi lui-meme, les larmes 
aux yeux. » 

— Bientot douze annees au pouvoir ! murmure M. Nehru. J’ai souvent 
propose de demissionner, l’autre mois encore, devant le Congres... 159 

Le voici plus calme, plus proche, d’ avoir un peu remue les pages anciennes. 
Qu’il est ouvert et baigne de lumiere, ce beau visage qui a si bien su vieillir ! 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Vous etes pourtant en pleine force. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Je suis en bonne sante. La n’est pas la question. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Vous disiez un jour a Calcutta: « Ce qui me fait le plus peur au monde, 
c’est Vimpuissance devant le mal ». 


158. See fn 174 in this section. 

159. See fn 175 in this section. 
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Jawaharlal NEHRU 
Peut-etre. 

Vigueur des traits dans leur delicatesse. C’est la fraicheur polie 
du front bombe auquel la calvitie donne de l’ampleur. C’est la pesanteur 
des maxillaires, les cernes bistres autour des yeux, l’etroitesse du nez 
et soudain 1’enflure des narines de part et d'autre de la pointe aigue. 
C’est cette levre inferieure pulpeuse, sensuelle et qui traduit le moindre 
sentiment par une moue, un fremissement. 

Je respectais, depuis un instant, son silence: mais non, il faut 
reprendre le choc des phrases, car deja 1’expression se rembrunit... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Et maintenant, ou en est I'Asie , Excellence? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

L’Occident ne realise pas suffisamment Limmensite des changements. 
L’Asie s’appuie sur une tres longue et tres belle histoire. Elle a subi pendant 
trois siecles une eclipse. Elle a ete envahie et asservie. Maintenant, la voici tout 
entiere qui emerge des chaines du colonialisme. Elle en emerge jeune, 
vigoureuse, grouillante, farouchement orgueilleuse de sa liberte retrouvee. Elle 
prend conscience de ses innombrables atouts jusqu’ici inutilises: espaces, 
richesses naturelles, population. La metamorphose est brusque et totale. Elle 
entraine la disparition a jamais de la vieille balance des forces dans le monde. 
Les anciens etats d’ame occidentaux de domination ou meme de patemalisme 
ne sont plus tolerables. II faut que V Asie participe dans l’egalite a la marche du 
monde. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Cette impatience asiatique, legitime sans doute, ne risque -t-elle pas , par 
ses exagerations possibles , de corrompre les relations avec V Occident? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Les nations asiatiques, loin de rejeter Tamitie et la cooperation de 
1 Occident, les recherchent, car elles ont de terribles problemes a resoudre. Ces 
problemes consistent d’abord a faire vivre plus de un milliard d’etres humains 
ensuite a leur permettre de rattraper leur retard au plus vite. 

En bref: LAsie est en pleine evolution. Elle veut sa liberation economique 
apres sa liberation politique. Elle hait le colonialisme et la discrimination raciale 
qui accompagnaient usuellement la domination europeenne. Mais elle ne hait 
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pas les nations europeennes et occidentales en general. Ce contre quoi se 
revoltent surtout les immenses masses asiatiques, c’est contre la pauvrete et le 
malheur. 

L’ASIE, UNE ENORME ENTITE 
Serge GROUSSARD 

Vous vous referez volontiers a 1’ entite asiatique , a la solidarity asiatique. 
Vous rappelez souvent que Vlnde est une nation asiatique. Pourtant il y a 
plusieurs Asies: Asie mineure , Asie centrale, Asie du Sud , Extreme-Orient. 
Civilisations ; populations , races , attirances, problemes — chaque groupe en tout 
cela a son originality, exclusive... 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

On doit en effet se rappeler que V Asie est une enorme entite. II y a, entre 
autres, d’une part l’Asie de l’Ouest, d’autre part l’Asie orientale. Chacune de 
ces Asies represente un groupe tres distinct. Mais au-dessus de ces particularity, 
il y a ce que j’appellerai le fait Asie, aussi vivant, plus peut-etre que le fait 
Europe. Cette personnalite asiatique, de nombreux facteurs ont contribue a lui 
donner naissance, puis force. 

Quels sont ces facteurs? Une grande et belle histoire vecue par chacune de 
nos nations, aux civilisations parfois rivales, toujours glorieuses; une longue 
oppression colonialiste, communement subie, d’ou l’eclosion recente d'une 
fievre de liberte jalouse est dynamique; un grave retard economique et social 
accru par la faute d’ occupants etrangers trop egoistes; des populations ultra- 
nombreuses, des possibility magnifiques... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Linde fait partie de l ’ Asie occidental. Iriez-vous jusqu'd admettre qu'elle 
est plus proche de l y Europe que de V Extreme-Orient? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

L’Inde est par elle-meme une entite. Elle a ete influencee par de nombreuses 
civilisations, de nombreuses invasions, de nombreuses religions, de nombreux 
grands penseurs. Elle a ete brassee et secouee par de vastes courants, les uns 
mysterieux, les autres spectaculaires. Elle en a acquis une profonde individualite. 
Elle ne ressemble plus qu’a elle-meme. En plusieurs de ses aspects 
fondamentaux, l’lnde est effectivement plus proche de 1’ Europe que la Chine, 
du Japon. Je pense a nos langages, par exemple. 

[End of 31-03-1959] 
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[Continued, 1 April 1959, p. 4] 

CHEZ LES GRANDS DE L’ASIE LIBRE 

[Three-column headline] 

POURQUOI 

Apres avoir evoque les grands problemes de l’Asie, M. Nehru a 
souligne la personnalite indienne... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Et « ame » populaire ? les races ? Les mecanismes de pensee ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Oui certes. Dans F ensemble Linde est plus proche de l’Europe que de 
F Extreme-Orient. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Le president Salazar m'a affirme recemment avec force que jamais le 
Portugal n ’ abandonnerait Goa , non plus que les autres enclaves portugaises 
en Inde. Ces territoires, m y a-t-il dit , font partie du Portugal au meme titre que 
Lisbonne ou Porto. Que pensez-vous de ces declarations ? 

Le Premier saisit un long porte-cigarette d’ivoire et d’or, mais au 
moment de frotter une allumette il aura comme un geste de scrupule 
et ce n’est que quelques minutes plus tard qu’autour de nous, dans 
Fair brasse par des ventilateurs electriques, le parfum mielleux du 
tabac anglais rodera. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

En aucune circonstance nous n’accepterons la presence sur notre sol les 
ultimes vestiges du colonialisme portugais. Nous avons ete patients et nous le 
demeurons. M. Salazar sait comme tout le monde que l’lnde pourrait reprendre 
possession de Goa quand elle voudrait. Si elle s’en abstient, c’est parce qu’elle 
a en horreur Temploi de la force comme solution aux querelles. Mais il n’y 
aura pas de compromis sur Goa. Nous sommes surs que bientot ces territoires 
retoumeront a la mere patrie. J’espere que Finfluence des nations plus sages 
parviendra a faire comprendre au Portugal que dans la seconde moitie du 
vingtieme siecle il est illusoire de continuer la politique des colonialistes du 
seizieme. 
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Serge GROUSSARD 

Le monde d’avant les deux grande s guerre s mondiales etait tres eloigne 
de l y age ou nous vivons. Cela etant, pensez-vous que le colonialisme ait toujours 
ete blamable? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Quels que soient les motifs de Fetranger qui vient s’installer chez moi, je 
ne trouve jamais cette action justifiable. Cela dit, le colonialisme de jadis etait 
la consequence naturelle de la vitalite excessive et nouvelle des grandes nations 
europeennes, alors que l’Asie etait statique — endormie. Cela ne rendait pas le 
colonialisme plus aimable, surtout aux yeux des pays qui le subissaient. Cela le 
rendait logique, quasi obligatoire. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Estimez-vous que la domination britannique ait retarde la progression de 
Elnde? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Deviner favenir, passe encore. Mais ce qui eut pu etre! Repondons malgre 
tout, en nous bomant a enumerer quelques reflexions, sans conclusion 
peremptoire.... 

Si les Britanniques n’avaient pas ete la, l’lnde aurait connu des guerres 
civiles etrangeres, des desordres de toutes sortes — emeutes, indiscipline, 
invasions, revolutions reussies ou manquees, etc. Le pays aurait couru la 
tentation constante de l’emiettement. Mais l’lnde aurait muri et progresse 
normalement. Qu’entends-je par cette adverbe: « normalement » ? Eh bien ! II 
n’y aurait eu dans la formation de la personnalite indienne et de sa pensee, dans 
la croissance de ses os, de sa chair et de son ame, aucune influence exterieure. 

L’un des plus graves dangers aurait ete, certainement, l’eclatement de l’lnde. 
De ce mal serait ne, en tout cas, un bien : en luttant pour que le pays revint a 
T unite, nos predecesseurs et nous-memes nous serions achames a regrouper 
les elements de la nation, a rechercher les lignes de rencontre des entites 
differentes ; nous nous serions infiniment plus attaches, par exemple, a user 
d’un langage commun, a l’imposer par persuasion. Je puis dire aussi que les 
luttes avec les Britanniques nous ont donne une vitalite plus grande et ont accru 
notre souci de la nation indienne et de son unification. Sans ces luttes, le message 
et l’exemple de Gandhi auraient-ils eu autant d’eclat et se seraient-ils aussi 
profondement incrustes dans fame populaire ? Je ne sais... 

Reconnaissons d’ autre part que les Anglais nous ont convenablement 
prepares a findependance en nous creant une bonne administration, une bonne 
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ossature militaire, un certain ordre. Le fait que nos classes cultivees parlent 
anglais aide a pallier la pluralite des langages. Ces avantages ne doivent pas 
faire oublier que Inoccupation anglaise fut exageree, parfois cruelle, entachee 
d’immobilisme et d’erreurs de gouvemement, et que, face a elle, l’activite des 
opposants indiens irreductibles a servi hautement la prise de conscience par 
Flnde de son existence nationale. 

En bref, ce que Ton a le droit de dire, c’est que le debat reste ouvert ; c’est 
que F occupation anglaise fut de toute fa^on beaucoup trop longue ; c’est que 
les Britanniques, pendant leur occupation, eurent de serieux defauts mais aussi 
d’importantes qualites. 

Dans l’etat oil se trouvait le monde jusqu’a la premiere guerre mondiale, 
on peut sans doute dire raisonnablement que la presence anglaise en Inde 
n’apparaissait pas comme scandaleuse, en ceci qu’elle n’etait pas en 
contradiction avec l’age de l’humanite d’alors. Quoi qu’il en soit, nous aurions 
du etre independants. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

II existe d’immenses differences dans la capacite des nations 
contemporaines a vivre independantes . Certaines de ces nations prefereraient 
la stagnation dans leur retard a 1’ intrusion etrangere. Est-ce juste ? Est-ce 
admissible ? Doivent-elles a tout prix demeurer libres de leur destin , alors que 
leurs peuples sont encore pareils a des enfants , et que le pouvoir est entre les 
mains de quelques feodaux ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Elle [sic] doivent rester inconditionnellement libres. La contagion du monde 
modeme est si puissante qu’il n’y aura nul besoin des interventions etrangeres 
pour que les feodalites soient balayees dans les pays oil elles durent encore. 
Avec l’apport desinteresse du capital et du travail etrangers, les nations, une a 
une, rattraperont le temps perdu. Toute intervention etrangere appuyee sur la 
force ou sur la servilite de nationaux pourris est condamnable sans restriction. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Le colonialisme franc et, si je puis dire totalitaire, tel que le connut le 
monde d’avant 1945, vous parait frappe a mort. Mais il existe un nouveau 
colonialisme, souterrain, farouchement respectueux de la legalite, de la forme : 
c est le colonialisme economique. Sous ses aspects multiples, le condamnez- 
vous, lui aussi ? 
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Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Naturellement ! L’ exploitation economique etrangere d’un pays donne ou 
d’une ressource nationale primordiale de ce pays donne represente un 
colonialisme aussi injustifiable que le colonialisme d’annexion. L’ argent ne 
justifie rien pour nous. Une nation economiquement faible a assurement besoin 
de soutiens multiples, et seules les grandes puissances peuvent lui fournir 
l’essentiel de ses soutiens. La tentation d’asservir les antes de ceux que Ton 
secourt ou de convertir les dirigeants du pays secouru en marionnettes que Ton 
maintient au-dessus de l’eau parce qu’elles sont commodes, cette tentation est 
forte mais perilleuse, car plus va le monde et plus les peuples sont lucides, 
actifs et rancuniers envers qui les a abuses ou meme seulement ralentis dans 
leur marche vers une vie meilleure. Meme lorsque 1’ intervention etrangere se 
borne a exiger du pays aide qu’il suive les conceptions economiques de la 
nation qui l’appuie, cela est intolerable. Chaque peuple doit suivre ses propres 
chemins, sinon il perd son ame. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

La convention signee entre I’lnde et la France au sujet des etablissements 
frangais de l ’hide n ’est pas encore ratifiee par notre Parlement , mais le sera 
probablement. II est evident que vous etes satisfait de cette cession d l ’Inde de 
nos cinq etablissements. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 
Oui. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Beaucoup d’Indiens de culture frangaise craignent que la rupture des liens 
avec la France ne provoque la disparition rapide de notre culture dans nos 
anciens etablissements de I’lnde. Or cette culture a reellement de profondes 
racines et se repandail de plus en plus chez les jeunes generations, surtout a 
Pondichery, foyer intellectuel plein de dynamisme et rayonnement. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Ces craintes sont vaines. L’ accord Indo-fran?ais ne signifie pas seulement 
qu’un probleme tres vieux et tres delicat est heureusement resolu. II donne 
naissance a un rapprochement plus important que jamais entre nos deux pays. 
L'Inde a en effet foumi l’assurance qu'elle contribuerait de tout son pouvoir a 
maintenir Pondichery comme centre de culture et de langue fran 9 aises [sic]. 160 

160. See fn 176 in this section. 
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Reflechissez : notre interet est qu’a cote des nombreux foyers de culture 
anglo-saxonne subsistent le plus de foyers possibles d’autres cultures 
occidentales. Cela afin de permettre aux Indiens de se cultiver intemationalement 
sans avoir a s’exiler au bout du monde. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Linde , ou plutot Unde cultivee , a-t-elle regu une influence de la France ? 
Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Assurement ! La revolution de 1789, la tradition fran^aise de liberte et 
d’egalite furent et sont un exemple pour l’elite indienne. 

Quant a moi, la traditionnelle liberte d’expression des Fran^ais, leur 
jaillissement artistique, leur subtilite, leur intelligence aigue m’ont beaucoup 
frappe et beaucoup influence. 

Cette physionomie constamment se metamorphose et Ton dirait 
qu’eile est traversee d’ondes, comme si la pensee y materialisait son 
labeur en signes impalpables et pourtant reels — une vibration des 
paupieres, un eclair au fond des yeux enfonces, une ride qui se volatilise 
aux commissures des levres, un ton plus bleu sur une veine de la tempe, 
tres pres des longs cheveux lisses et blancs et, lorsqu’il s’echauffe, ces 
rougeurs aux pommettes — 

II faux que je dise aussi la chaude voix cuivree a l’ample registre, 
qui sait caresser, rever, tonner. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Les dictatures se font nombreuses depuis V apres- guerre. S’agit-il des 
demiers soubresauts d’une conception surannee ? S’agit-il, au contraire, d’une 
dure renaissance ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Meme lorsque les fatigues ou les deceptions m’inclinent a la tentation du 
decouragement devant les maux et les chutes du monde modeme, je me rappelle 
en dernier ressort la grande legon de l’histoire : les limites du savoir et les 
possibilites de Fhomme ont toujours ete reculees d’age en age, et l’homme 
semble capable d’un progres continu. 
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1 April 1959, p. 5 

[Full page] 

Linde, craindrait-elle la Chine ! 

[Large centred photograph of Indira Gandhi and Groussard in conversation] 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Jusqu ’oil ? Jusqu ’a quand ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

L’avance peut etre infinie. C’est pourquoi, vous disais-je, je pense que les 
systtmes de force et de violence, qu’ils prennent le nom de cesarisme ou de 
fascisme iront declinant. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Vous etes democrate . Vous etes socialiste. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Je suis democrate et socialiste, mais au-dela des mots il faut tenir compte 
de la population, de l’epoque. Instaurer d’un trait de plume le socialisme en un 
pays comme l'lnde serait catastrophique. Je suis socialiste, mais je crois a 
Findividu, non a l’homme de masse. Je suis partisan d’un socialisme libre, 
progressif et indien. Les societes sont de moins en moins assujetties au profit 
individuel, a l’entreprise privee. 

Je crois que fere du capitalisme va etre revolue, et que ce declin est heureux, 
car mon socialisme consiste a souhaiter une societe sans classes, ou chacun 
aura au depart les memes avantages et les possibility ; oil toutes les ressources 
primordiales seront utilisees au maximum et equitablement distributes. Je crois 
aussi qu’aucun des systemes nes de la revolution industrielle, qu’il s’agisse du 
capitalisme, du marxisme, du socialisme ou du fascisme, ne peut s’ adapter 
sans changement profond au nouvel age qui nait. Nous sommes a la naissance 
d’une epoque de prestigieuses metamorphoses, et la necessite fondamentale, 
terriblement urgente, est de s’ adapter a ces metamorphoses et non de chercher 
a imposer tel ou tel systeme aux peuples. 

LES DANGERS DE LA DEMOCRATIE 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Tout ce qui est humain recele des manques et des dangers. Quels sont les 
dangers de la democratie ? 
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Jawaharlal NEHRU 

La democratic rend les peuples pleins de vitalite. Mais cette vitalite n’est 
pas celle des exceptions valeureuses. La democratic ne favorise pas les grands 
genies individuels. Elle ne selections pas ; elle rassemble et amasse. Elle agit 
pour Lensemble. Apres tout, on peut dire que la democratic est par essence un 
agent de nivellement. En outre, et cela represente un second danger eventuel, 
dans une democratic il faut satisfaire pour tous les citoyens leurs besoins 
d’aujourd'hui, en meme temps qu’on prepare les exigences de demain : cela 
ralentit le rythme du progres. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

EstimeZ’Vous que I'lnde soit vraiment a Vheure presente une democratie ? 
Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Constitutionnellement, oui. Dans nos cceurs et notre volonte, oui. Mais 
que veut dire exactement votre question ? Y a-t-il une pensee mysterieuse 
derriere elle ? 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Je ne pense pas que le peuple de l 'Inde soit , dans sa majorite, capable de 
participer a une vie democratique. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Pour le moment, vous avez raison. Vous savez, pareille deficience n'est 
pas le lot seulement de Linde ! Peu a peu, Linstruction, la lutte contre la famine, 
les soins medicaux rendent capable le peuple indien de s’integrer a la vie de la 
cite et du pays. Nous avons pris la situation comme elle se trouvait. Nous ne 
sommes pas des faiseurs de miracles... 

Je vois une autre remarque a faire au sujet des Indiens : ils ont ete habitues 
pendant des siecles a subir passivement L autorite de leurs elites qui, elles- 
memes, s’inclinaient devant Letranger. Ainsi, a tous les echelons, des maitres 
ayant tous pouvoirs pensaient et decidaient pour le peuple indien qui se bomait 
a accepter et a obeir. Nous agissons en sorte que, progressivement, L initiative 
ne vienne plus seulement de la tete mais de la base. II nous faut inculquer en 
meme temps a la nation le sentiment des obligations. Chaque droit a pour 
corollaire un devoir. Chacun doit se discipliner lui-meme, sinon le regime 
democratique doit lui etre refuse. Cette education, qui ne fait chez nous que 
commencer, explique la necessite d’une autorite ferme de l’Etat. 
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Serge GROUSSARD 

Vous avez bdti une autorite ferme. On pourrait parfois dire « une autorite 
impitoyable ». 

Ma remarque tombe dans le vide. II regarde ostensiblement sa 
montre puis, les paupieres baissees, les levres boudeuses, il prend un 
gros morceau de marbre aux larges veines noires qui pressait un dossier. 
Et le bloc de marbre se met a heurter comme mecaniquement le rebord 
de la table : « Pan ! Pan ! » 

J’ai tousse et j’ai murmure : « Impitoyable etait sans doute 
regrettable. » Et si j’ai murmure cela, c’est parce que je n’ai pas le 
droit de juger, sur des on-dit, sans preuves, ce qui peut se passer en des 
regions dont je ne connais rien. Alors, la bouche du Premier s’est 
redres see en un pli d’ironie, et j’ai re^u la flamme du regard marron 
clair. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Tout en proclamant que Tlnde est essentiellement pacifiste , vous avez cree 
une puissante armee nationale. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

C’est le prix de la liberte dans le monde actuel. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Cela etant f estimez-vous normal qu ’ une armee nationale dispose de toutes 
les armes dont pourraient user ses ennemis eventuels ? Puisque plusieurs 
nations ont des armes atomiques, envisagez-vous de les imiter ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Jamais. Bombes A ou H, fusees ou sous-marins atomiques, ces armes sont 
inhumaine&et aboutiraient a d'atroces consequences pour les populations civiles, 
a de terribles dangers pour la sante de nos descendants. Meme si tous les pays, 
meme si toutes les villes du monde avaient des armes atomiques a foison, nous, 
jamais. 

L’ENERGIE NUCLEAIRE 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Quant a l’utilisation de Fenergie nucleaire, c’est autre chose. 
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Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Assurement ! Nous avons avance considerablement dans nos plans 
d’utilisation de Fenergie atomique et vous savez que le probleme m’interesse 
passionnement. Je dirige en personne le ministere de FEnergie atomique, et 
j’ai pris aussi la direction du service de la Recherche scientifique et industrielle. 

Aux derniers mots, le ton s’est assourdi. Oui, les efforts seront 
durs encore, et longues les annees, avant que l’lnde puisse utiliser a 
grande echelle la fission nucleaire... 

II pose sur le cendrier son fume-cigarettes, soupire, et je regarde 
les cernes bleus, la remontee des epaules, les creux des joues. Mais la 
fraicheur demeure ainsi que 1 ’eclat sur la souple peau bronzee. La 
fatigue sied a l’harmonie aigue de ces traits. 

Demain, Mme Indira Gandhi me dira l’emploi du temps quotidien 
de son pere. II se leve a 7 heures environ, fait ses exercices de yoga, 
« meme s’il se sent fourbu », prend son premier repas, assez abondant, 
avec sa fille et son gendre, lit les depeches importantes de la nuit et va 
se promener dans le pare, oil les sages pelouses, les pieces d’eau et les 
allees ombragees sont une paix contagieuse. A 9 h. 30, e’est le bureau. 
Des lors, et jusqu’a minuit, M. Nehru ne s’appartiendra plus, si ce 
n’est au moment du dejeuner et du diner, lorsque ceux-ci sont intimes. 
« Parfois il n’eteint que vers 2 heures du matin quand il a des difficultes 
pour ce concentrer sur un dossier urgent... Comprenez-vous : cette 
rigueur dura depuis tres longtemps. » 

Ni guerre ni alliance : rien que l’lnde, ses masses malheureuses et 
son combat pour (’ascension. 

Mais... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Quand avez-vous pris conscience de la solidarity asiatique. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Quand me suis-je aper$u que j’etais solidaire de tout ce qui concemait 
l’Asie : la question, posee de la sorte, me semblerait preferable. Eh bien ! Ce 
fut lors de la guerre russo-japonaise de 1904-1905. Je me rappelle mon transport 
de joie en apprenant la victoire de Famiral Togo sur la flotte du tsar a Tsushima. 
C etait a mon amvee en Angleterre, dans le train de Douvres a Londres. Je 
venais d ouvrir le Times , et la nouvelle a flamboye... J’avais quinze ans et 
demi. J etais secret et devore de feu. J’atteignais la citadelle de F Occident au 
moment ou, pour la premiere fois dans les temps modemes, une nation asiatique 
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mettait une grande puissance europeenne a genoux ... 161 

Serge GROUSSARD 

En quelle langue pensez-vous ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Parfois en hindi. Parfois en anglais. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

II parait que vous revez en anglais : c ’estl'un de vos compagnons de prison, 
le ministre Mualana Azad, qui le raconte. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Inverifiable par moi-meme. Au sujet de ma dualite de langage, il faut se 
rappeler que j’ai eu une education a la fois indienne, parce que j’etais en Inde, 
et anglaise, parce que j’avais des professeurs britanniques. Puis je suis alle a 
Harrow et a Cambridge. Puis je me suis replonge dans l’lnde et mon combat... 
Mais pour ce combat j’avais besoin a tout moment de l’anglais. Maintenant 
encore, j’en ai besoin avec vous. En revanche, avec mes compatriotes et pour 
ma satisfaction personnelle, l’hindi est indispensable. Aucune nation ne peut 
trouver son ame en dehors de son propre langage. 

Dans sa grande piece aux lambris de chene clair, parviennent des 
chants pointus d’oiseaux. Le Premier en a ete distrai en meme temps 
que moi. Son cou lisse et un peu gras se tord vers une fenetre attristee 
de barreaux qu’escaladent des cactees de touts sortes, les unes herissees 
de piquants, d’autres longues et ployees, torturees de cassures. 

En face de moi, une large porte-fenetre est entrouverte sur un 
peristyle de colonnes pansues, mais nulle vie ne s’echappe de cette 
architecture, et il n’y a pas meme un souffle de vent pour lutter contre 
la violence immobile du plein soleil. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Quelles sont les personnalites qui vous ont le plus influence ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Mon pere. Gandhi. Rabindranath Tagore. 

161. See fn 177 in this section. 
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Serge GROUSSARD 

Quelles sont les personnalites que vous admirez le plus ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 
Gandhi. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Etes-vous toujours aussi sur de vos incertitudes ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Les bonds de la science, les developpements des techniques nous ont rejetes 
plus que jamais dans le mystere. Ce qui est, ce qui n’est pas, en dehors des 
horizons de Lhomme, nous ne le savons pas, aucun moyen humain ne nous 
permet de le savoir, et, si Dieu existe, il s’est refuse a se decouvrir a nous ; en 
consequence, il est inutile, voire impie, de pretendre forcer le secret. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Gandhi remarquait : « Jawaharlal dit qu’il ne croit pas en Dieu. Pourtant 
il est plus pres de Dieu que nombre de ceux qui professent leur foi. » Que 
pensez-vous de ce jugement. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Que vous repondre ? L’homme devrait s’occuper du bonheur de ses 
semblables plus que de son propre salut apres la mort. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

On dirait que les religions organisees vous irritent. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Je crois que la doctrine et le dogme, la presence et les interventions de 
1 Eglise, 1 influence du pretre, tout cela est un poids pour l’esprit des fideles et 
une chaine pour leur ame. 

Je vous ai dit que votre Dieu s’appelait pour moi Mystere. Je critique les 
religions organisees, mais peut-etre suis-je dans une erreur grossiere, puisque 
1 une de ces religions, ou plusieurs d’entre elles si la solution est pai'enne, a ou 
ont peut-etre trouve la clef de ce je recouvre du nom de Mystere... 

Aussi, donnant un avis fonde sur V ignorance, ne saurais-je attaquer ni 
blamer aucune foi ni aucune construction sur la foi. Ce que je sais, c’est que la 
religion est affaire privee qui n a ou ne devrait avoir aucune place en politique, 
et cela specialement chez nous, Indiens, qui avons toujours ete divises et 
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fanatiques dans les domaines de la croyance. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Si vous aviez a marque r une preference de sceptique , seriez-vous plus p roc he 
des pai'ens que des partisans du dieu chretien ou musulman ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Je me sens davantage paien. L'Inde est de tradition paienne. Nous croyons 
a la vie et nous laissons vivre chacun comme il veut. Nous adorons la verite 
sous toutes les formes ou nous la discemons. 

Serge GROUSSARD 
Ou en est le monde ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Le monde a fait un tel bond dans tous les domaines du savoir et des 
techniques — Page nucleaire aujourd’hui, Page interplanetaire demain — qu’il 
importe d’en revenir au vieux penseur qui conseillait : « Connais-toi toi-meme. » 
Un desequilibre est ne dans le monde present. Ou Tequilibre sera retrouve, ou 
l’homme se conduira en apprenti sorcier et se consumera lui-meme avec les 
forces qu’il aura provoquees. La question fondamentale est done celle-ci : 
« Comment retrouver l’equilibre ? » La reponse est : « Dans un plus profond 
developpement de Lame. » II y a de multiples moyens de parvenir a cela. J’ ignore 
si les religions peuvent jouer un role determinant dans Tapprofondissement et 
la purification de Tame. Je ne suis pas religieux moi-meme, mais il est 
incontestable que la religion cree la confiance et le calme spirituel. En resume, 
nous nous effor9ons tous d’atteindre aux realites ultimes. Comment, dans cette 
recherche obscure, ne suivrons-nous pas des voies differentes ? Sri Ramakrishna 
disait : « Dieu est sur le toit. Il s’agit d’y grimper. Les uns prennent une echelle, 
les autres une corde, d’autres un escalier de pierre ou une perche en bambou, 
d'autres escaladent a leur maniere... » 

« KARL MARX EST DEPASSE. » 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Croyez-vous au danger communiste , Excellence ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Il ya a beaucoup de dangers dans le monde. Parmi eux, le danger d’exprimer 
trop rapidement sa pensee sur les sujets les plus graves. 
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Je vous dirai d’abord que la doctrine communiste est en pleine evolution. 
Une doctrine figee est d’ailleurs une doctrine qui va vers la mort. J’ai lu et relu 
avec soin Karl Marx. Je puis affirmer que son systeme porte sa date. II est 
depasse. On pourrait dire qu’en de nombreux aspects le marxisme aujourd’hui 
est reactionnaire. 

Ensuite... Ce ne sont jamais les doctrines qui sont dangereuses en soi, car 
resprit est toujours capable de s’opposer a 1’esprit, et le progres est fait de 
dialogues. Ce sont les hommes qui peuvent etre dangereux. Eh bien ! selon les 
pays, les regimes, les epoques, les communistes sont dangereux ou utiles, positifs 
ou destructeurs. Ils furent heroiques et indispensables dans tous les pays de 
1’ Europe occupee, au cours de la lutte clandestine contre les nazis. Ils furent 
mal venus en Hongrie, en octobre 1956. Si vous me demandiez : « Les Russes 
sont-ils dangereux ? » je vous repondrais : « Nous, Indiens, ne regardons aucun 
pays avec hostilite. Nous n’avons aucun ennemi. Nous n’appartenons a aucun 
bloc, a aucune alliance. Nous ne faisons aucune discrimination entre les nations. 
Nous sommes ouverts au monde. Nous tendons au monde une main de paix. 
C’est la grande le?on de Gandhi. » 

Serge GROUSSARD 

L’Inde a une longue frontie re commune avec la Chine. En ressentez-vous, 
Excellence t une particuliere inquietude ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Non. Pourquoi craindrais-je specialement cette nation asiatique ? La Chine, 
dans son impatience et sa vigueur renovee, a quelquefois agi d’une fa<jon que 
je regrette profondement. Mais, la plupart du temps, elle a su en revanche se 
conduire avec une sagesse et une grande humanite. 

II s’agit de savoir si Ton veut ou si Ton ne veut pas comprendre la Chine 
d’aujourd’hui. Pour la comprendre, il faut d’abord remonter loin dans son 
histoire, dont elle garde devotieusement la memoire. II faut reflechir a sa gloire 
antique, a ses luttes seculaires interieures et exterieures, a sa prodigieuse 
civilisation, aux invasions, aux humiliations, a son isolement des lieux ou se 
fa^onnait le progres materiel du monde qu’elle avait si longtemps devance. II 
faut ensuite se rappeler que la majorite des grandes puissances continue 
insolemment a refuser de reconnaitre la Republique populaire chinoise, bien 
que celle-ci soit installee dans presque tout le territoire national, sans discussion, 
depuis de nombreuses annees. Une telle politique de l’autruche est insensee. 

Une grande nation est ressuscitee et elle a pleinement conscience de sa 
nouvelle personnalite, de sa nouvelle force. Que cela plaise ou non, cela est. 
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Serge GROUSSARD 

Peut-on dire que I'Inde actuelle vive sous le signe de Gandhi ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

L’Inde venerera a jamais Gandhi et ses lesons. Mais Gandhi lui-meme aurait 
ete choque par votre question. II ne se prenait ni pour un dieu ni pour un 
surhomme. II se prenait pour un sage, et il etait en verite le plus sage des hommes. 

La pensee indienne s’appuie sur un immense passe. Notre maniere de vivre 
changera encore, de meme notre maniere de penser. Jadis, par exemple, le 
systeme des castes fut un facteur important dans l’elaboration de la personnalite 
et de l’ame indiennes. II apportait l’ordre, il donnait aux corporations la fierte 
de leurs taches respectives, il etait un cran d'arret contre le nomadisme, la 
paresse, la dispersion dans Peffort. Puis, peu a peu, apres longtemps, le systeme 
des castes perdit sa souplesse, ses figea, devint un facteur de regression. Et 
maintenant, il faut que les castes disparaissent tout a fait. 

Notre pensee evoluera done toujours, et Gandhi aura contribue pour une 
belle part a lui donner l’ossature morale necessaire. Gandhi represente un 
exemple admirable et une le^on etemelle pour I’Inde comme pour le monde 
entier, parce que la verite est universelle... » 

★ 

Ce que cet homme a fait de I’Inde, a d’autres de le dire. 

Ce que Jawaharlal Nehru a fait de lui-meme... 

Sa naissance, son education et ses tendances premieres lui offraient une 
existence soyeuse. Il aimait tant la vie, le Premier aux roses ! Il eut, en s’y 
baignant, accru continuellement la richesse des Nehru, car le metier d’avocat 
etait une mine d’or, en Inde anglaise, lorsqu’au diplome de Sa Majeste 
s’ajoutaient les prestigieuses references de Harrow et de Cambridge — et les 
relations que ces noms impliquaient... 

Cela ne l’aurait pas empeche de s’interesser a son epoque, d’etre avec 
conviction un nationaliste modere et prudent, puis de nuancer son jeu sincere 
au fil des grands courants. Il aurait pris soin de se faire arreter, en ces moments 
ou la demiere guerre mondiale s’achevait et oil c’ etait la course a la prison 
pour les habiles. 

Oui, il aurait precede comme il seyait, sans outrance, n’oubliant pas les 
lemons de la pudique Albion. Il serait immanquablement devenu grand notable 
puis, la liberation indienne acquise, ministre, parce qu’il etait brahmane de 
vieille et pure souche, qu’il avait un pere remarquable, et que son intelligence, 
sa fine psychologie, son charme, etalent d’imbattables atouts. 
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Mais il n’eut pas ete le premier adjoint de Gandhi. 

Et jamais l’apotre de la non-violence, jamais le pere de Linde libre ne 
Laurait designe comme son successeur le plus digne. Car Gandhi s’etait 
totalement sacrifie a sa lutte et ne concevait pour le premier guide de la nation 
nouvelle qu’un homme ayant, a sa semblance, consenti le plein don de soi- 
meme. 

La grandeur magistrate de Nehru c’est d’avoir, avant la trentaine, alors que 
la route devant lui s’etendait large, droite, lumineuse, facile, choisi Labsolu. 
C’est d’avoir cede a sa conscience et, lucidement, passe par la porte etroite. 
Serge Groussard 
FIN 

[Translation begins : 

A CONVERSATION WITH MR JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 162 

A sweeping inquiry by Serge GROUSSARD 
“ India hates but one thing: misfortune... ” 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru was seated when I stepped across the threshold of his 
office room. He remained motionless, brow furrowed, reflecting on a piece of 
paper which he held with both hands, as if he had hesitated to crumple it. I 
paused. Mr Bahadur Singh, who was then, I believe, director of information, 
had been kind enough to accompany me up there. It was just as well, for he 
decided to go before me to whisper a few words into the ear of the statesman. 
Behind me I could hear the raucous breath of the photographer. Mr Nehru 
glanced at his watch, arranged his papers, and rose, while the photographer, 
crouching suddenly, commenced a series of exercises which belied his shortness 
of breath. 

The features of the Premier had clouded over when his assistant had 
disturbed him. But now his face was visible as he approached me. And it was 
the first smile which exposed a brilliant set of teeth. He was trim without being 


162. Interview to Serge Groussard, Chief Reporter of Le Figaro , given on 10 October 1958 in 
Delhi, and published in Le Figaro in two parts on 31 March 1959. p. 5 and 1 April 1959, 
pp. 4 and 5. See Nehru’s note to Subimal Dutt. 26 February 1959, commenting on this 
interview. SWJN/SS/46/p. 661. 

Bold portions are Groussard’s own observations about the interview, not addressed 
to Nehru but to the readers. His own narratives and reflections are not in bold and must 
not be confused with Nehru’s replies. 

Translated from the French by Madhavan K. Palat. 
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thin and of average build. Power preserves! On the first of November Mr Nehru 
would be seventy years old . 163 But neither the face — where the play of light 
and shade revealed moments of weariness but also of calm, — nor the body with 
its supple movements, had aged. 

He waved me to a seat in front of his desk and spoke a moment in low 
tones to Mr Singh. A few seconds for me to get accustomed to him, to observe 
him... The long tunic buttoned up in front flared toward the knees. It was slit 
on the sides, and when the Premier rose soon after to search briskly for a book 
on a farther bookshelf, the ends billowed and flapped as if under a strong air 
current. It was of fine linen, very white, and at the level of the heart a rose 
bloomed, freshly collected, quivering still with opening petals, its clear tones 
soft and lively. Mr Nehru's daughter, Mrs Indira Gandhi, told me that every 
morning she sought out a new rose for him to slip into his buttonhole. Every 
morning, all the year, the man of roses of Delhi... When he travelled, it was 
ensured that he would find the customary flower and aroma for his toilet. 

The Premier's trousers were also of a brilliant white today; they were in 
the form of riding breeches encasing his spindle shanks and held his ankles 
above the socks, their white exposed by the leather sandals with buckles. 

He came to take his place in the armchair, leaned back in it, and turned 
toward me his pensive head where everything so finely met. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Is this your first stay in India? 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Yes, Your Excellency, Unfortunately , it will be brief 
Jawaharlal NEHRU 

You will spend just a few days in my country and you will write, I suppose, 
much about it — and about me. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

I have come here only to meet you. 

SO COMPLEX A CHARACTER! 

Will this be difficult? I had been warned: impatient, changeable, irritable... 
His brow drops, his fingers drum on a writing pad which he pushes away soon 
enough. He is sunburned: his well-balanced face and mobile features can move 

163. The correct date is 14 November. 
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rapidly through expressions of cordiality, distraction, and annoyance before it 
sets itself. Perhaps it would be best to start by asking him questions about his 
origins, his struggles; he would then see that I am taking care to document 
conscientiously. 

Therefore, it was the past that we talked about first. Why don’t I do the 
same in this account? His character is so complex in its richness of life that it is 
more prudent to approach and retrace tentatively, in broad strokes, the most 
obvious parts of his history and hear him set them out himself, as he did with 
me on certain points, here and there... 

The Nehrus were originally from Kashmir. This region, in the North-East 
[sic] of India, is said to be a fairyland of living waters, birds and flowers, with 
its green valleys beneath the snowcapped Himalayan peaks. 

The family name of the Indian Premier’s ancestors was not Nehru, but 
Kaul. They were brahmins, that is to say that they belonged to the highest of 
the four castes of the brahmanical system which, at once religious, social and 
political, reached the peak of its development six or seven centuries before the 
Christian era — and which still exists, partially, in certain regions, although it is 
spumed by Indian governments and deeply corroded. The brahmins alone can 
be priests of Hinduism. Those who do not opt for the priesthood choose in 
general the liberal professions. Nowadays, being more numerous, they take 
what they can find. 

The Kauls were of ancient and noble lineage; they had, it is said, maintained 
the purity of “their blue blood”, as Olivier-Lacamp 164 says: their Aryan blood. 
They bore the honorific title of pandit, which means “a man of religious 
knowledge,” according to a definition by Mr Nehru. 

In 1716, Raj Kaul, a learned man well- versed in Sanskrit and Persian, was 
summoned to Delhi by the Emperor Farrukhsiar who, during a visit to Kashmir, 
had been dazzled by his erudition. 

The better to persuade Raj Kaul to settle near his court, the emperor granted 
him a large estate and a palace which stood near a canal. Canal is nahar in 
Persian, whence the name Kaul Nehru , then Nehru for short. This is how our 
old French nobility took new names after receiving fiefs... 

No, it is not a commoner who leads the Republic of India! 

Jawaharlal’s father, Motilal Nehru, was a rich, brilliant advocate, by no 
means austere; well aware of the material advantages of a western education, 
he placed his only son in the hands of English tutors. 

164. Max Jules Alexis Marcel OUvier-Lacamp( 1914-1983); Reporter with Havas agency, 1937- 

44; Editor, Agence France-Presse (AFP), 1944-45; Director, AFP India and Afghanistan, 

1945-50; war correspondent in Korea and Indochina, 1950-54; Editor-in-Chief, AFP, 1954; 

journalist with Le Figaro , 1954-78. 
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Serge GROUSSARD 

It seems to me that you were a lonely child and too loved . 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Too loved... no. I was raised very strictly. Lonely, yes, especially because I 
had a passion for reading. Dickens, Thackeray, H.G Wells, Mark Twain... I 
imbibed poetry and this attraction remained with me, throughout all the changes 
that took place in me, around me... 


★ 

In 1905, Jawaharlal was sent to England, to Harrow and Cambridge... It 
was seven years of more or less thorough immersion in disciplines such as 
chemistry, biology, and botany. 165 Having performed at a decent average — since 
he sought not to shine, but to absorb the lessons of the West in all matters — he 
qualified as an advocate, a fairy tale, which in England of that time, implied 
especially that he had attended the appropriate number of festivities. 166 
Afterwards, Jawaharlal returned to India to lead there the life of the grand 
bourgeois — rich, young, handsome, amateur, anglophile... 

Friends, however, drew him to the meetings of the Indian National Congress, 
the great movement against the English. Thus, the young pandit (Nehru was 
then proud of his Brahmin title that he abandoned but recently) was prompted — 
despite himself, because he froze before crowds — to speak in public. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

It was in my hometown, Allahabad, that I delivered my first speech. You 
would not guess the subject of our meeting... It was a protest against a 
government’s order to muzzle the press. My first words in public were devoted 
to the defence of freedom of expression. 167 

It was at this time that Mr Nehru studied the conditions of the life of 

the peasants. The elegant aristocrat was affected deeply, and forever. 


165. According to Nehru himself, his subjects were geology, chemistry, and physics (replaced 
with botany). See SWJN/FS/l/pp. 61 and 73. 

166. Ironic reference to qualifying as a barrister, that is, being called to the Bar, which required 
eating dinners at the Inns of Court in London. 

167. On 20 June 1916 against the Indian Press Act, 1910, and against the demand of security 
from Annie Besant. See SWJN/FS/l/p. 104. 
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Jawaharlal NEHRU 

To better understand them, I lived amongst them. It was atrocious. These 
people were subjected to famine, monsoons and overpopulation without any 
relief. They knew no life but the most revolting day-to-day existence of semi- 
starvation, ignorance and servitude. 

In 1916, at the Lucknow Congress, Pandit Nehru met Mahatma Gandhi 
for the first time... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

What was your first impression of the Mahatma? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

I don’t mind repeating to you what I have said and written many times. But 
don't you think it would be more convenient to refer to this topic in my 
autobiography, for example... 

Here is the text in question : 

“ All of us admired him for his heroic fight in South Africa y but he seemed 
very distant and different and unpolitical to many of us young men. ” 168 

Jaw aharlal NEHRU 

But Gandhi's personality exercised a slow and irresistible fascination. 
Further, among all the nationalist leaders, it was the Mahatma alone who had a 
coherent plan of action... More and more, I was drawn to him. 

A HEROIC DANDY 

Soon, Nehru decided to join the Civil Disobedience movement. And so 
began the moving, prolonged, and symbolic struggle between Nehru and his 
father — the great advocate who had built his work and his entire social life 
upon cooperation with the British and who, moreover, was stricken by the 
thought that his son could face persecution. 

The son won. When Jawaharlal went to prison for the first time on 6 
December 1921, his father accompanied him. The police beat the Nehrus black 


168. From Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
1936), p. 35. 
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and blue and Jawaharlal learnt to passively bear the wounds of the “lathi”, the 
long and heavy reinforced bamboo staff. 169 

Now began a new existence for the former dandy. By 1945, Mr Nehru 
would be arrested seven times, passing more than ten years in prison. 170 

These incarcerations were probably the key to his ascent. 

First, because they won him an immense and boundless popularity. His 
perseverance, his quiet courage, and his legendary smile of disdain during these 
trials where, according to the instructions of the National Congress, he refused 
to defend himself, his clarity of vision, his uncompromising loyalty to Gandhi, 
whom he now regarded as “the first among those living”, made him, after the 
Mahatma, the second icon of Indian resistance. 

Second, often solitary in his captivity, he was compelled to reflect, read 
and create. He wrote three works, the best of which is The Discovery of India,' 71 
and the most moving is Letters to my Daughter Indira . 172 

Here, we must touch upon the private life of the Prime Minister. It was 
beautiful, limpid, and sad. In 1916, his parents married him into a rich and 
noble brahmin family from Kashmir. 17 ' The new Mrs Nehru was 17 years old 
and her first name, Kamala, was soon to be famous throughout India. A marriage 
made to conform to Hindu traditions, the newly-weds knew nothing of each 
other. A perfect marriage. 

On the Prime Minister’s desk, there is only one photograph, Kamala’s. She 
appears there as she would until her death, her face long, features strong, nose 
aquiline, lips full, a fine head of long black hair that cascaded down to the 
shoulders and would offer to the evening breeze in the Ganges valley no more 
than a few raised ringlets of its surge. 


169. In 1928. For details of beatings to himself, see Nehru, An Autobiography, pp. 177-181 
and to his mother, pp. 334-335. See also SWJN/FS/3/pp. 108-116. 

170. Nehru served nine prison terms; see Nehru's prison diary in SWJN/FS/6/pp. 360-362; 
and Nehru Abhinandan Granth. A Birthday Book, (Cacutta: Aryavarta Prakashan Graha, 
1949), pp. 585-586. 

171. First published by the Signet Press, Calcutta, in 1946. 

172. There are two books which consist of Nehru’s letters to his daughter; Glimpses of World 
History (Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1934 ) and Letters from a Father to His daughter 
(Allahabad: The Allahabad Law Journal Press, 1930 ). Groussard seems to be referring 
to the second one. 

173. S. Gopal describes Kamala Nehru as “a young girl of thirteen belonging to a Kashmiri 
Brahmin middle-class family who ran a flour mill in Delhi” in Jawaharlal Nehru. A 
Biography (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1975), Vol. 1, p. 31. 
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Kamala threw herself, heart and soul, into her husband’s fight, until she 
too came to experience prison. That is why their only child, Indira, was sent to 
Europe for an education free of the atmosphere of ceaseless anxiety and conflict 
in which her parents lived. 

However, while Kamala Nehru’s spirit was of steel, her body was frail in 
its thinness. She fell ill and was approaching her end in Lausanne in February 
1936. Owing to his wife’s critical condition, Nehru was freed by the British to 
be with her during her final days, along with their daughter. 174 

Thereafter, Indira took her mother’s place beside Pandit Nehru. She married 
a brilliant Parsi advocate who, despite his name Gandhi, was no relation of the 
Mahatma. But she remained closely attached to her father, whom she did not 
leave. Indeed, one of the daily great escapes of the Premier was spending time 
with his two grandsons. 

At midnight on 14 August 1947, while Delhi plunged into the whirl of 
celebrations, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru proclaimed before the Constituent Assembly 
the independence of India. The experience of freedom began with the agony of 
mutilation. The Muslim populations of the two segments of Pakistan united, 
seceded from India, and launched into violent conflicts with Hindu India, 
unresolved conflicts in which immense regions, among them Mr Nehru’s 
Kashmir, are at stake. 

“Fratricide, blood-soaked, but free!” exclaimed Gandhi himself, tears in 
his eyes. 

“Nearly twelve years in power!” murmured Mr. Nehru, “I have often offered 
my resignation to Congress, the other month again...” 175 

Here he is calmer, closer, for having stirred these old memories. He is so 
open and bathed in light, this handsome face that has aged so well! 

Serge GROUSSARD 

You are still in good form. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

I am in good health. That’s not the question. 


174. Nehru wrote in his autobiography: “On September 4th [1935] I was suddenly discharged 
from Almora Gaol as news had come that my wife’s condition was critical. She was 
under treatment in Badenweiler in the Schwarzwald in Germany. My sentence was 
suspended’, I was told, and I was released five and half months before my time. I 

hurried to Europe by air.” Nehru. An Autobiography , p. 598. Kamala Nehru died in 
Lausanne on 28 February 1936. 

175. In 1954, see SWJN/SS/27/pp. 313-316; and in 1958, see SWJN/SS/42/pp. 501-514. 
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Serge GROUSSARD 

You said in Calcutta one day: “ What I fear most in the world is 
powerlessness before evil. ” 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 
Maybe. 

There is strength in the delicacy of his features. It is the polished 
freshness of his prominent forehead, enhanced by baldness. It is the 
weight of his jaw, the swarthy dark circles under his eyes, the regularity 
of his nose and the sudden flaring of his nostrils on either side of its 
sharp tip. It is the fleshy, sensual lower lip that conveys the slightest 
feeling with a pout, a quiver. 

I respected his silence for a moment; but no, it is time to resume 
the tumult of words, for his expression had already clouded over... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

So now where is Asia, Your Excellency? 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

The West does not fully grasp the vastness of change. Asia draws upon an 
immensely long and beautiful history. It has suffered an eclipse for three 
centuries. It was invaded and enslaved. Now, it emerges whole from the shackles 
of colonialism. It emerges young, strong, bustling, fiercely proud of its 
rediscovered freedom. It becomes aware of its innumerable assets lying fallow: 
spaces, natural resources, population. The transformation is sudden and total. 
It entails the dissolution of the old balance of power in the world. The old 
Western mentality of domination or even of paternalism is no longer tolerable. 
Asia must participate equally in world events. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Doesn ’t this Asian impatience, though without doubt warranted, risk 
damaging Asia's relations with the West through its possible excesses? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

The Asian nations, far from rejecting the friendship and cooperation of the 
West, seek it, for they have terrible problems to solve. These problems consist 
first of all in ensuring a living for a billion human beings, and then to overcome 
their retardation as fast as possible. 

In short: Asia is changing in every respect. It wants its economic freedom 
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following its political freedom. It hates colonialism and the racial discrimination 
that usually accompanied European domination. But it does not hate the 
European and Western nations in general. What the immense Asian masses 
revolt against is, above all, poverty and misfortune. 

ASIA, AN ENORMOUS ENTITY 

Serge GROUSSARD 

You freely refer to the Asian entity , to Asian solidarity. You frequently refer 
to India as an Asian country. However there are several Asias: Asia Minor, 
Central Asia , South Asia , the Far East. Civilisations , populations, races, 
attractions, problems — each group in all of it is possessed of its exclusive 
originality. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

We should remember that Asia is an enormous entity. There are, among 
others. West Asia and East Asia. Each of these Asias represents a very distinct 
group. But over and above these particularities, there is what I shall term the 
fact of Asia, also live, more perhaps than the fact of Europe. A number of 
factors have contributed to this personality and energy of Asia. 

What are these factors? A grand and fine history lived by each of our nations, 
by civilisations that have been at times rivals, but always glorious; a long colonial 
oppression to which they have been subjected in common, followed by the 
recent burst of a fever of a jealous and dynamic liberty; a serious economic and 
social retardation aggravated by excessively egoist foreign occupiers; of ultra 
large populations, of magnificent possibilities... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

India is part of western Asia. Would you go so far as to admit that she is 
closer to Europe than the Far East? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

India is an entity by herself. She has been influenced by so many cultures, 
invasions, religions, great thinkers. She has been churned and shaken by vast 
currents, some mysterious, others spectacular. She has acquired a profound 
individuality. She resembles nothing but herself. In many of these fundamental 
aspects, India is in effect closer to Europe than China or Japan. I think of our 
languages, for example. 

[End of 31-03-1959] 
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[Continued, 1 April 1959, p. 4] 

AMONG THE GREAT OF FREE ASIA 

[Three-column headline] 

WHY 

After presenting the principal problems of Asia, Mr Nehru noted the 
Indian personality... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

And the popular “spirit”? the races? The manner of thinking? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Yes, of course. All told, India is closer to Europe than to the Far East. 
Serge GROUSSARD 

President Salazar emphatically informed me that Portugal shall never 
abandon Goa , or the other Portuguese enclaves in India. These territories , he 
told me, are a part of Portugal in the same fashion as Lisbon or Porto. What is 
your opinion about such statements? 

The Premier took a long cigarette holder of ivory and gold, but as he 
was about to strike a match he seemed to have a moment of doubt, and 
it was only a few minutes later that the agreeable aroma of English 
tobacco floated around us in the air stirred by the electric fan. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

In no circumstances would we accept these remnants of Portuguese 
colonialism on our soil. We have been patient and we shall remain so. Mr Salazar 
knows, as does the rest of the world, that India can retake possession of Goa 
when she wants. If she refrains from doing so, it is because she deplores using 
force as a solution to disputes. But there shall be no compromise on Goa. We 
are certain that soon these territories shall return to the motherland. I hope the 
influence of wiser nations will cause Portugal to understand that in the second 
half of the twentieth century it is delusory to persist with the colonialism of the 
sixteenth. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

The world before the two world wars was remote from the age we live in. 
Given which , do you think that colonialism must always be censured. 
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Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Whatever be the reasons for the alien presence here, it can never be justified. 
Having said that, colonialism of earlier times was the natural consequence of 
the overflowing and new vitality of the great nations of Europe while Asia was 
stagnant, dormant. That does not make colonialism any more agreeable, 
especially to who had to submit to it. It made it logical, virtually obligatory. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Do you think that British dominion has retarded Indian progress? 
Jawaharlal NEHRU 

It is permissible perhaps to guess the future. But what could have happened! 
Let me respond, nonetheless, limiting myself to some reflections without final 
conclusions... 

If the British had not been here, India would have been subjected to foreign 
and civil wars, disorder of every kind — riots, indiscipline, invasions, successful 
or failed revolutions etc. The country would have faced the perennial temptation 
of fragmentation. But India would have matured and progressed normally. What 
do I mean by this adverb “normally?” Well! There would not have been any 
alien influence on the shaping of the Indian personality and of its thought, on 
the development of its bones, its flesh and its soul. 

One of the greatest dangers would have been, certainly, the break-up of 
India. However, this misfortune would have yielded one benefit: while struggling 
to restore unity to the country, we and our predecessors would have striven 
tooth and nail to assemble the component parts of the nation, to seek out their 
points of convergence; we would have been infinitely more inclined to use a 
common language, to impose it by persuasion. I would add that the struggles 
with the British have imparted to us a greater vigour and have enhanced our 
concern for the Indian nation and its unification. Without these struggles, would 
Gandhi’s example and message have had such impact and would they have 
embedded themselves so profoundly in the popular spirit? I don’t know... 

Let us recognise on the other hand that the English have prepared us for 
independence by creating a good administration, a fine military structure, a 
degree of law and order. The fact that the elite speaks English has helped mitigate 
the pluralism of languages. These advantages must not let us forget that the 
English occupation was extreme, at times cruel, sullied by immobility and 
misrule, and in the face of it, the action of Indians in implacable opposition to 
it has served substantially to the growth of an Indian awareness of its national 
existence. 

In sum, what we may say is that the question remains open; that the English 
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occupation lasted in any case far too long; that during the occupation the British 
had serious faults but also important qualities. 

Given the state of the world until the First World War, it would be reasonable 
to suggest that the English presence in India did not appear scandalous, in that 
it was not in conflict with the times. Whatever it be, we should have been 
independent. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

There are enormous differences among contemporary nations in their 
capacity to exist independently. Some of these nations prefer stagnation in their 
backwardness to foreign intrusion. Is this right? Is this acceptable? Should 
they remain free of their destiny whatever the cost , while their people remain 
like children and power is vested in the hands of a few feudals ? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

They must remain unconditionally free. The contagion of modernity is so 
potent that there would be no need for external interventions to sweep away the 
feudal forces from the countries where they survive. With the disinterested 
support of foreign capital and labour, one by one the nations shall make up for 
lost time. Any foreign intervention based on coercion or corrupt national 
servitude is to be condemned without qualification. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Colonialism that is explicit, and if I may say, totalitarian, which the world 
experienced before 1945, seems to you beaten to extinction. But there exists a 
new colonialism, subterranean, ferociously respectful of the law and of form: it 
is economic colonialism. In its many aspects, would you condemn that also. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Naturally! Foreign economic exploitation of a particular country, or of the 
primary natural resources of such a country, represents a colonialism that is as 
unjustifiable as the colonialism of annexation. Money is no justification. A 
nation that is economically feeble must need multiple forms of support, and 
only the great powers would be able to supply the essential aid. The temptation 
to enslave the spirit of those one helps, or to convert the leaders of the helped 
country into marionettes whom one keeps afloat because it is convenient, such 
a temptation is powerful but perilous. For, as the world moves ahead, the more 
people become aware, active and vengeful toward those who abused them or 
even slowed their advance to a better life. Even when foreign intervention is 
limited to demanding of the helped country that it adopt the economic paradigms 
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of the country which supports it, even that is intolerable. Each people must 
follow their own path, or else they shall lose their soul. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

The convention signed between India and France on the subject of French 
establishments in India has not yet been ratified by our Parliament , but it will 
be probably. It is clear that you are satisfied with this cession of our five 
establishments to India. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 
Yes. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Many Indians of French culture fear that the rupture of links with France 
might lead to the rapid disappearance of our culture in our old establishments 
of India. Now this culture does have deep roots and it has spread among younger 
generations , especially in Pondicherry , an intellectual space that is so dynamic 
and radiant. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

These fears are in vain. The Indo-French accord does not mean only that a 
longstanding sensitive problem has been amicably settled. It brings our two 
countries closer together than before. India has in effect provided the assurance 
that she would make every effort to maintain Pondicherry as a centre of the 
French language and culture. 176 

Consider this, we want that other western cultural spaces should flourish 
alongside the numerous Anglo-Saxon ones. This would permit Indians to 
develop a cosmopolitan culture without having to exile themselves to the end 
of the world. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

India , or at any rate educated India , has France influenced her? 
Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Certainly ! The revolution of 1789, the French tradition of liberty and equality 
were and are an example for the Indian elite. 

As for me, the traditional liberty of expression among the French, their 
artistic exuberance, their subtlety, their keen intelligence, have impressed and 
influenced me greatly. 

176. See SWJN/SS/27/pp. 220-221 and SWJN/SS/33/p. 402. 
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His features are in constant motion; shadows seem to pass over it 
as if thought materialised in signs that were impalpable but for all 
that real — a quivering of the eyelids, a light at the base of the deep 
eyes, a wrinkle that vanishes at the corner of the lips, a blue vein on 
the temple close to the long hairs, sleek and white and, when he w arms 
up, his redenning cheeks — 

I should also mention his warm metallic voice, which knows how 
to caress, dream, and to thunder. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Dictatorships have multiplied after the war. Are they the final convulsions 
of an obsolescent concept? Or are they, on the contrary, a grim renaissance? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Even when fatigue and disappointment tempt me into being discouraged 
by the evil and fall in the modem world, I remind myself in the final analysis of 
the great lesson of history: the limits to knowledge and to man’s capacity have 
been ceaselessly pushed back age to age, and man seems capable of continual 
progress. 


1 April 1959, p. 5 

[Full page] 

Will India fear China! 

[Large centred photograph of Indira Gandhi and Groussard in conversation] 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Until where? Until when? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

The advance could be infinite. That is why, I tell you, I think that coercive 
and violent systems, whether they be termed caesarism or fascism, will decline. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

You are a democrat. You are a socialist. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

I am a democrat and socialist; but, beyond the words, we must consider the 
population and the epoch. Introducing socialism by fiat in a country like India 
would be disastrous. I am socialist, but I believe in the individual, not in the 
mass. I support a free socialism, progressive and Indian. Societies are less and 
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less subject to individual profit and to private enterprise. 

I believe the capitalist era is going to come to an end and that this decline 
is fortunate, because my socialism consists in wishing a society without classes, 
where each shall start with the same advantages and possibilities; where all the 
primary resources shall be utilised to the maximum and equitably distributed. I 
believe also that none of the systems bom of the industrial revolution, whether 
it be capitalism, Marxism, socialism, or fascism, can, without profound change, 
adapt to the new age which is upon us. We are witness to a new age of wondrous 
transformations; it is essential and terribly urgent that we adapt to these changes 
and not to seek to impose a specific system on the people. 

THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY 

Serge GROUSSARD 

All that is human harbours within itself inadequacy and danger. What are 
the dangers of democracy? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Democracy invigorates people. But this vitality does not consist in the 
exceptional. Democracy does not favour great individual geniuses. It does not 
select, it gathers and amasses. It acts for the whole. Ultimately, we could say 
that democracy is a leveller. Further, and this represents a second danger, it is 
necessary in a democracy to satisfy the needs of all citizens of today, while at 
the same time preparing for the demands of tomorrow. This must slow down 
the rhythm of progress. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Do you think that India is truly at present a democracy? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Constitutionally yes. In our hearts and minds, yes. But what exactly does 
your question portend? Is there a hidden thought behind it? 

Serge GROUSSARD 

/ do not think that the people of India , in their majority , are capable of 
participating in a democratic life. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

For the present, you are right. India is not the only one to be inadequate in 
this respect! Gradually, education, the struggle against famine and for health 
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care, all this will make the people of India capable of identifying with urban 
and national life. We have taken the situation as we have found it. We are not 
workers of miracles... 

I have another point to make on the subject of Indians: they have been 
habituated over the centuries to submit passively to their elites who, themselves, 
bent before foreigners. At all levels, omnipotent rulers thought and decided for 
the Indian people who were content to accept and to obey. We are working to 
ensure that the initiative shall progressively come not merely from above but 
also from below. We must at the same time inculcate in the nation a sense of 
duty. Each right implies a duty. Each should discipline himself, otherwise the 
democratic regime shall be denied him. This education, which is just beginning 
here among us, accounts for the necessity of the firm authority of the State. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

You have constructed a firm authority. One could say at times "an 
implacable authority. ” 

My remark fell into a vacuum. He looked visibly at his watch, his 
eyelids drooping, the lips sullen, he took up a large piece of marble 
with thick black veins which rested on a file. The marble piece knocked, 
as if mechanically, against the edge of the desk: “Pan! Pan!” 

I coughed and murmured: “Implacable and no doubt regrettable.” 
And if I had murmured this, it was because I did not have the right to 
judge, on the basis of hearsay, without evidence, what could happen 
in regions of which I knew nothing. Then the Premier’s mouth reset in 
an ironic fold, and I was subjected to a crushing look. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

While declaring that India is essentially pacifist, you have created a 
powerful national army. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

That is the price of liberty in the present world. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

That being so, do you think it normal that a national army should 
possess all the arms that a possible enemy may use? Since many nations 
have atomic weapons, do you expect to imitate them? 
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Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Never. A or H bombs, atomic rocket or submarine; these weapons are 
inhuman and inflict atrocities on the civil population, leading to terrible dangers 
for the health of our descendants. But, if all countries, even if all towns in the 
world possess these atomic weapons in abundance, we, never. 

NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Serge GROUSSARD 

As for the utilisation of nuclear energy, that is another matter. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

Surely yes! We have substantially advanced in our plans of utilising atomic 
energy and you know that the problem interests me passionately. I am personally 
in charge of the Ministry of Atomic Energy, and I have taken charge also of the 
domain of scientific and industrial research. 

At these last words, his tone dulled. Yes, the efforts shall be hard still, 
and it will be long years before India could make large-scale use of 
nuclear fission... 

He placed his cigarette on the ashtray, sighed, and I looked at the 
blue rings, the curve of the shoulders, the hollows of the cheeks. But 
the smooth, bronzed skin remained fresh and lustrous. Weariness sat 
well with the chiselled harmony of such features. 

On the morrow Mrs Indira Gandhi would inform me of her father’s 
daily routine. He rose at about 7 o’clock, went through his yoga 
exercises, “even if he felt dead beat”, had his abundant breakfast with 
his daughter and son-in-law, attended to important despatches of the 
night, and went for a walk in the garden, where the manicured lawns, 
the ponds, and the shaded paths communicated their peace and calm. 
At 9.30, it is time for office. From then until midnight, his time is not 
his own, unless it is at lunch or dinner, when these are intimate. “At 
times he would put out the lights only at 2 a.m. when he finds it difficult 

to concentrate on an urgent file... Do you realise, this rigour has lasted 
long.” 

Neither war nor alliance: nothing but India, its unfortunate masses 
and his struggle for their uplift. 

But... 

Serge GROUSSARD 

When did you become aware of Asian solidarity? 
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Jawaharlal NEHRU 

When did I realise that I was committed to all that concerned Asia: I would 
prefer the question posed in that manner. Well. It was at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1905. 1 recall my joy on hearing of Admiral Togo’s victory 
over the Tsar’s fleet at Tsushima. It was when I arrived in England, on the train 
from Dover to London. I had just opened The Times , and the news was burning 
hot. . . I was fifteen and a half years old. I was reserved and on fire. I had arrived 
at the citadel of the West just as, for the first time in modem history, an Asian 
nation had brought a European great power to its knees... 177 

Serge GROUSSARD 

In which language do you think? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

At times in Hindi, otherwise in English. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

It seems that you dream in English: one of your prison companions , the 
Minister Maulana Azad , tells that story. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

I cannot verify it myself. On the subject of my duality of language, it is 
necessary to remember that I have had an education that is both Indian and 
English, because I was in India and have had English teachers. Then I went to 
Harrow and Cambridge, and then plunged back into India and its struggles... 
But, I had to use English always for this struggle. Now again, I need it with 
you. On the other hand, Hindi is indispensable with my compatriots and for my 
personal satisfaction. No country can find its soul outside its own language. 

The shrill songs of birds filtered into his large room with its polished 
oak panelling. The Premier was distracted by it at the same time as I 
was. His neck, smooth and slightly thickened, twisted toward a window, 
joyless with its bars, on which various cacti climbed, some bristling 
with thorns, others long and bent over, tortured with cracks. 

Facing me a wide French window half opened on to a verandah 
with thick columns; but no life moved there, not a breath of wind to 
combat the still violence of the full sun. 


177. Nehru mentions this in his autobiography on p. 17. 
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Serge GROUSSARD 

Which persons have influenced you the most? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

My father, Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Which persons do you admire the most? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 
Gandhi. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Are you always certain of your uncertainties? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

The advances of science and the development of technology have brought 
us face to face more than ever before with the mysterious. What is, and what is 
not, beyond the horizons of man, we do not know; no human resource permits 
us to know it, and, if God exists, he has refused to show Himself to us; therefore, 
it is futile, indeed impious, to pretend to force the secret. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Gandhi observed, “Jawaharlal says he does not believe in God. For all 
that, he is closer to God than so many others who profess their faith. ” What do 
you think of this judgement? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

What can I say? Man should occupy himself with the welfare of his own 
species rather than with his own salvation after his death. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

It is said that organised religions irritate you. 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

I believe that the doctrine and the dogma, the presence and the interventions 
of the Church, the influence of the priest, all this weighs on the spirit of the 
faithful and shackles their soul. 

I said that your God is what I call the Mysterious. I criticise organised 
religions, but perhaps I have committed a gross error, because one of these 
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religions, or perhaps many among them, if the solution is pagan, has or have 
perhaps discovered the key to what I call the Mysterious... 

Further, being an opinion based on ignorance, how could I attack or blame 
any faith, or any construct based on faith. What I know is that religion is a 
private matter which does not or should not have any role in politics, and that 
especially among us, Indians, who have always been divided and fanatical in 
the domain of belief. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

If you have to mark a preference as a sceptic , would you be closer to the 

pagans than to the followers of the Christian or Muslim God? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

I feel myself more pagan. India belongs to the pagan tradition. We believe 
in life and we let each live as he pleases. We adore the truth in all its forms 
where we discern it. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Where is it? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

The world has made such advances in the domains of knowledge and of 
technology — the nuclear age today, the interplanetary tomorrow — that it is worth 
returning to the ancient thinker who advised: “Know thyself through thyself.” 
A disequilibrium has appeared in the world today. Either the equilibrium will 
be recovered, or man shall function as the sorcerer’s apprentice and consume 
himself through the forces that he has unleashed. The fundamental question 
therefore is this: “How to recover equilibrium?” The answer is: “Through a 
deeper development of the spirit.” There are many ways of achieving this. I 
don’t know whether the religions could play a determining role in the deepening 
and purification of the soul. I am not religious myself, but it cannot be doubted 
that religion creates confidence and spiritual calm. In sum, we strive to attain 
ultimate reality. How can we not follow different methods in the course of this 
abstruse research? Sri Ramakrishna said: “God is on the roof. It is a matter of 
climbing up. Some put up a ladder, others a rope, some a staircase of stone or a 
bamboo perch, and each scales up after his own fashion...” 
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‘‘KARL MARX IS OBSOLETE...” 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Do you believe in the communist danger, Your Excellency? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

There are many dangers in this world. Among them is the danger of 
expressing one’s thoughts too soon on subjects of the gravest importance. 

I would say at the outset that the communist doctrine is evolving continually. 
A petrified doctrine is one that is approaching extinction. I have read and re- 
read carefully Karl Marx. I could affirm that his system reflects its date. It is 
out of date. One could say that in numerous respects Marxism today is 
reactionary. 

Further. . .it is never the doctrines themselves which are dangerous, for spirits 
may be in opposition, and progress occurs through dialogue. It is people who 
can be dangerous. Well! According to the country, the regime, and the epoch, 
communists are dangerous or useful, positive or destructive. They were heroic 
and indispensable in all the occupied countries of Europe, during the 
underground struggle against the Nazis. They were utterly in the wrong in 
Hungary, in October 1956. If you ask me: “Are the Russians dangerous?” I 
would respond: “We Indians do not look upon any country with hostility. We 
do not have any enemy. We do not belong to any bloc, to any alliance. We do 
not discriminate in the least between nations. We are open to the world. We 
extend to the world the hand of peace. That was Gandhi’s great lesson.” 

Serge GROUSSARD 

India has a long frontier with China. Do you feel , Your Excellency, any 
particular anxiety? 

Jawaharlal NEHRU 

No. Why would I particularly fear this Asian nation? China, in her 
impatience and renewed vigour, has sometimes acted in a manner that I regret 
deeply. But, most of the time, she has instead conducted herself with wisdom 
and great humanity. 

The point is to know whether one wants to understand China of today or 
not. In order to understand her, we must go back far into her history, the memory 
of which she nurtures with devotion. It is necessary to reflect upon her ancient 
glories, on her secular internal and external conflicts, on her prodigious 
civilisation, on the invasions, the humiliations, the isolation from the centres of 
the material progress of the modern world, which she had so long ago 
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outstripped. It must be remembered that the majority ot the great powers continue 
insolently to refuse to recognise the Peoples’ Republic of China, although it 
has established itself in practically the whole of the national territory without 
question for so many years. Such an ostrich policy is absurd. 

A great nation has revived and is fully aware of her new personality and 
her new prowess. Whether that pleases or not, it is a fact. 

Serge GROUSSARD 

Can one say that contemporary India lives under the aegis of Gandhi? 
Jawaharlal NEHRU 

India shall venerate forever Gandhi and his teaching. But Gandhi himself 
would have been shocked by your question. He did not take himself for a god 
or a superman. He saw himself as a sage, and he was the wisest of men. 

Indian thought rests on an immense past. Our way of life shall change, and 
so also shall our manner of thought. Formerly, for example, the caste system 
was an important factor in the formation of the Indian personality and soul. It 
introduced order, it imparted to corporations a pride in their respective tasks, it 
acted as a brake on nomadism, idleness, and the dissipation of energies. 
Gradually, after long, the caste system lost its suppleness, it ossified, and became 
a regressive factor. Now, castes should disappear altogether. 

Our thought shall never cease to evolve, and Gandhi shall have contributed 
much to impart to it the necessary moral frame. Gandhi represents an admirable 
example and an eternal lesson for the entire world, because truth is universal. . .” 

★ 

What this man has made of India is for others to say. 

What Jawaharlal Nehru has made of himself... 

His birth, education, and original inclinations offered him a silken existence. 
He enjoyed life so much, the Premier with roses! He would have, while soaking 
in it, accumulated continually the wealth of the Nehrus, for the profession of 
advocate was a gold mine in British India, when the certificate of His Majesty 
was combined with the glamorous references of Harrow and Cambridge — and 
the connections which these names implied. 

It would not have prevented him being involved in his epoch, being a 
moderate and prudent nationalist with conviction, and then to nuancing his 
sincere role in the midst of the great currents. He would have taken care to be 
arrested at such moments as when the last world war climaxed or when it would 
be prison for the clever. 
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Yes, he would have gone on as he had set out, without extremes, never 
forgetting the lessons of a chaste Albion. He would have inevitably become a 
grandee, and, after liberation, a minister, because he was Brahmin of ancient 
and pure stock, because he had had a remarkable father, and because his 
intelligence, his refined psychology, his charm, were all unbeatable trumps in 
his hand. 

But he would not have become the first lieutenant of Gandhi. 

And never would the apostle of non-violence, never would the Father of 
Free India, have designated him as his most worthy successor. For Gandhi 
sacrificed himself totally to the struggle and did not conceive the first guide of 
the nation as one who might not have given himself entirely to the cause. 

Nehru’s ultimate greatness lay in his having chosen the absolute while still 
in his twenties, although the path before him was wide, straight, luminous and 
easy. It lay in his having given himself to his conscience and having clearly 
opted for the narrow path. 

Serge GROUSSARD 
END 


Translation ends.] 
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(a) Indian National Congress 


19. To GLB. Pant: Damodar Swarup Seth 1 


April 2, 1959 


My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a letter from Damodar Swarup Seth. 2 He said that he wants to join the 
Congress. He has been convicted by the High Court of Bombay and is at present 
on bail. In these circumstances, I rather doubt if it will be desirable for him to 


join the Congress. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. To Congress Workers: On Nagpur Resolutions 3 

“No Going Back On Nagpur Decision” 

Nehru Reiterates Stand on Co-Op. Farming 
Way To Ensure Maximum Utilisation of Land 

Hardwar 
April 13, 1959 

Prime Minister Nehru reiterated here today that there was no going back on the 
Nagpur Resolution of the Congress on cooperative farming and efforts would 
be made for realising the objective according to plan, Mr. Nehru, who was 
addressing a meeting of Congress workers here, said that he had heard a lot of 
criticism against cooperative farming, but “we have taken the step and a step 
once taken is not retraced.” 

The Prime Minister said that cooperative farming apart from facilitating 
the maximum utilisation of land, would train the farmer in the art of cooperative 
working. Once the farmer realised the benefits of the system, he would willingly 
extend it to other spheres of life also. He asked the Congress workers to try to 


1 . Letter to the Union Home Minister. 

2. Congressman from UP; accused in the “Empire of India” fraud case. See also SWJN/SS/ 
41/pp. 437-438. 

3. Report of speech in Hardwar, 13 April 1959. From The Hindu , 14 April 1959. 
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understand the implications of co-operative farming as it was one of the most 
important questions before the country today. 4 


(b) States 

(i) Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

21. To C. Subramaniam: Inquiry Team 5 


April 22, 1959 


My dear Subramaniam, 

You spoke to me about the Nicobar Islands and said that you would like to send 
a small enquiry team there to find out about the conditions there. You can 
certainly send a team of this kind. You might inform the Home Ministry of the 
steps you might be taking in this direction. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ii) Bihar 


22. To S. K. Sinha: Sitamarhi Communal Riots 6 7 

21st April 1959 

My dear Sri Babu. 

I have received your letter of the 19th April about the tragic occurrences at 

Sitamarhi. I have been much distressed to learn of these. In fact, it appears that 

the situation in some parts of Bihar is still very bad and we may have to use the 

military. 

4. The Times of India reported Nehru’s appeal thus: “He appealed to Congressmen to go to 
the villages to intensify the grow-more-food campaign. Farmers, he said, should form 
co-operatives for obtaining loans, seed and fertilizers and also for establishing rural 
industries. Cooperative farming was intended to enable the farmer to become self- 
dependent, he added.” 

5. Letter to the Finance Minister in the Madras Government. 

6. Letter to the Chief Minister of Bihar. 

7. The National Herald of 18 April reported that nine persons were killed and many injured 
in a sudden communal outburst on 17 April, Ram Navami day, in Sitamarhi in Muzaffarpur 
district following allegations of cow slaughter. 
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It is obvious that a situation of this kind must be dealt with rapidly and 
with firmness. Delay makes matters worse and any softness with evil-doers 
also leads to bad results. 

I have received a telegram from Mahesh Babu 8 from Muzaffarpur on behalf 
of the District Communal Riot Sufferers Relief Committee, asking me to send 
Rs. 25,000/- for relief. I am sending you a cheque for this amount for this 
purpose which you will use at your discretion. 

This outbreak at Sitamarhi, whatever the cause, is exceedingly distressing. 
If it was premeditated and organised, that is bad. If it was sudden and without 
previous preparation, then in a sense it is worse. That indicates that the temper 
of the people is such that they indulge in large-scale violence and communal 
frenzy at the slightest provocation. The whole thing is utterly bad. 

I hope to see you on the 30th and talk over about these matters. 9 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. To S. K. Sinha: Free Cooperatives From Bureacracy 10 


April 22, 1959 


My dear Sri Babu, 

I enclose a letter I have received. 11 If the facts stated in the statement attached 
to it about Bihar Cooperative Movement are correct, then I think the criticism 
is justified. I am convinced that cooperative movement should be free of official 
control. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. Mahesh Prasad Sinha, Minister in the Bihar Government; and Chairman, State Khadi 
Gramdyog Board. 

9. Nehru visited Bihar from 30 April to 1 May 1959. For his speech at a public meeting in 
Patna, see item 15, pp. 165-206. 

10. Letter. 

11. It seems the letter was from one Yugalkishore Sinha of Sitamarhi of Muzaffarpur district 
in Bihar because Nehru wrote the following to him on the same day: “Thank you for 
your letter of April 19th. As you perhaps know, I think that cooperative movement should 
be non-official as far as possible. Too much of an official element is against the spirit of 
cooperation." 
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(iii) Bombay 


24. To Indulal Yajnik: Upset Marathi Speakers 12 

April 10, 1959 

Dear Shri Yajnik, 

I have your letter of April 9th. 1 shall gladly meet you but I am soon going to 
South India. After my return, perhaps you could come and see me. 

I am sorry that my Hyderabad speech 13 hurt you. I do not remember my 
exact words, but what I said was that I could not understand why the Marathi- 
speaking people should feel unhappy as they had all been brought together in 
the Bombay State and thus achieved their objective, and further that they were 
in a dominant position so far as numbers were concerned and thus nobody 
could ignore them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 2 . Letter to Yajnik, MJP, Lok Sabha MP from Ahmedabad, Gujarat; journalist, social worker 
and Kisan Sabha leader. 

13. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 199-203. 
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(iv) Jammu and Kashmir 

25. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad: Setting Up 
Chemical Plants 14 


April 3, 1959 


My dear Bakhshi, 

Your letter of the 3rd April about the drug industry and establishing a plant in 
Kashmir. 15 1 do not know what the position is. So far as I remember, it has been 
decided to set up some major plants. Whether a phyto-chemical plant is included 
in them, I do not know; I rather doubt it. I am, however, sending your letter to 
the Commerce & Industry Ministry to consider. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


26. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad: Sheikh Abdullah’s 
Defence 16 

April 8, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from Sheikh Abdullah today. 17 I 
hope you will especially look into the matter of the accommodation for the 


14. Letter to the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. File No. 17(48)/56-66-PMS. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

15. Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad pleaded strongly for locating a phyto-chemical plant in 
Kashmir on the following grounds: (i) the Central Government had decided to set up, 
with Soviet assistance, several plants for the drug industry; (ii) his Government had been 
in touch with the Planning Commission’s Committee that assessed locations for such 
plants; (iii) a network of drug farms growing important medicinal and insecticidal plants 
already existed in the State; (iv) the quality of their output had been adjudged excellent; 
(v) costs of production would be advantageous owing to the temperate climate; (vi) the 
Drug Research Laboratory in the State, established in 1943, had done “remarkable work” 
and was now under the CSIR; (vi) Soviet experts had visited these sites in August 1958 
and were “highly impressed”; and (vii) lower levels of industrial development and high 
unemployment in the State called for such a decision. 

16. Letter. 

17. See Appendix 8, pp. 581-582. 
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defence lawyer, Mohd Latif. If Sheikh Abdullah's facts are correct, then the 
lawyer has not been treated very fairly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad 18 


April 12, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi, 

I have just received your letter of April 12. Thank you for it. 

The fact that criticism is being leveled at you from both sides and there is 
what you call a political cross-fire should be to your advantage. One should 
partly cancel the other. I have no doubt that the policies you have adopted are 
the correct ones. 

I would gladly refer to this matter on a suitable occasion. But I am going to 
South India for a few days and an opportunity is hardly likely to arise there. 
When I return, I shall seek some such opportunity. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad: Kargil-Leh Road 19 


April 12, 1959 


My dear Bakhshi, 

I think I have drawn your attention previously to the great delay in dealing with 
the construction of the Kargil-Leh road. 20 We started this project several years 
ago, and it has taken a mighty long time. This kind of thing is rather frustrating. 
I understand that there were charges of misappropriation of considerable sums 
of money by the engineers and that an enquiry was started in September last. It 
is alleged that about five lakhs of rupees have been misappropriated or wrongly 
paid. I hope this enquiry will be completed soon and work started on the road. 


18. Letter. 

19. Letter. 

20. The first part of the Srinagar-Leh Road up to Kargil was completed in 1948 but the 
remaining 150-mile long Kargil-Leh Road could be opened only on 1 August 1960. 
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The working period there, as you know, is a very short one. If we miss this 
summer, then everything is delayed for another year. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. In the Lok Sabha: Karan Singh’s Visit to the USSR 21 

gntfk sfr TTF-p-Rdldd 3ft? SRFRsft sfr ?*T w 

W F#T: 22 srt 11*1 SIF «RFt sfr SEFT fo: 

(eft) cRT dF TR ^ fcE fi^Ft tjR ^pft yfctRiRr-^Stf % se^hR <41^1 sj5t 
sfr, tr serit se^RR % iRmsft set^tt stfTset Rrr'jt 

f^TT SIT i 

Rl) dfe FT, dt SRT dF RPRTF Fta SR f?RT W I; 

(d) W dF ’ft TTd 1 1% ?*T TRSETC £ PlH^I FT d^-SE$% % dd-p-RiUdd 23 
FFtdd *ft dd SIFT dRt t; 3fR 

(d) dft FT, dt FSTd dtdf dFFpTldt sft dd dRT sfc #TdT <+.l4sbH cRT? 
faidT FRIT t? 

tf^FE-SElR jMH^l (sftdtft dR*ft Rdd): (d>) FT I 

fa) 4t # I 

(d) SE^Rt? 4? dd-d-Rdldd 23 SET dlRldd BHMdl4l ¥1P 

dd ^ f^TT <qm eR dR I dF RH-d u l ^ddi Rft spy 3Idf Tv3TT 3TTdT SIT I 
(si) chi4fbH SRTd cET SETF RddTd ^?T SET FtdT 1 1 

sft ddd F$fd> sftdTd, dlRWd llfrlRlRt W^T sfr 3dT % 3R ^ sfR SE$RR 
Sf) ddldd’^t SEt Rppdd Rui, dt ddit dF^ dd^Ft dKd dTd>TT dit ddl ?dd5t 
TJSPTT 4t sft? 


21. Reply to questions, 27 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates (Second Series), cols 13448- 
13450. 

22. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Garhvval. UP. 

23. Karan Singh, Sadar-i-Riyasat, Jammu and Kashmir, 1952-65. 
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c)il^|ct)-cFl4 h^I ^MTFMIM ^F^) • FT, '3FT^ HF<j| 'J'Fl'l 
tTTTTT TTMiTT =Ft W TJ^HT sft | 3TFt ^ TWft WtT ^TF TMTW 33T 

STT I 


?ft W F$fa: # ^TF MFHT rllFcTT f «F?% % % 3FFft 

m ^ 3ft FftffcT % TF^ W 'HTTcT TTWT t ?TT WTcT 35t 3Ff# % # «ft 
f=F \J% WTFT ^TRT ^IT ^H?t? 

sft ^TcnF^riW MW Ft aflFfatf % ^dlfro1?F M I ^ FF^t % % ^ 
TTF-tr-fclRRT 1 1 3TJft 3RR folT FF ^T^-^-Ri|l«d f^RT ?TT I TFT FFF 

. FF TRIM 3FT 2JT 3TtT \3TT^ «il<i ^t Ft TTFT FT> 3?I7 % FTF Rm<f! u4) % TMt^t 
^MFT I ^M-^TTW FF 3tt? FFT % TRIFFRft F5t I F^f *IF SIT I F^TT FFft 
RfMT t TRI Wit Ffefr 1 1 


[Translation begins: 

Bhakt Darshan : 24 Will the Prime Minister kindly inform whether : 

(a) It is true that when the Russion Delegation visited Kashmir recently, 
its leader extended an invitation to the Prime Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir to visit Russia. 

(b) If the answer is yes, then has this invitation been accepted. 

(c) Is this also true that the Sadr-e-Riyasat of Jammu and Kashmir, 25 too, 
is going to visit Russia; and 

(d) If so, then what programme has been chalked for the two leaders? 

Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon) : 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The Sadr-e-Riyasat of Jammu and Kashmir departed on a visit to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on April 23. This invitation had 
come for him some time ago. 


24. See fn 22 in this section. 

25. See fn 23 in this section. 
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Bhakt Darshan : Sir, when the leader of the Soviet delegation extended 
this invitation to the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, did he first 
inform the Indian Government of it. 

Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs Minister (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru) : Yes, he 
first informed the Indian Government of it. This matter was raised at the very 
time he came to India. 

Bhakt Darshan : I wish to know whether the Prime Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir had asked the Indian Government for permission to go abroad 
before his acceptance to go to Russia, or not. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : The matter is related to two persons. One is a Minister 
and the other is the Sadr-e-Riyasat. Just now the answer I gave was with regard 
to the Sadr-e-Riyasat. At that time this matter was raised and even afterwards 
two or three times reminders came from that side that they have invited the 
Sadr-e-Riyasat and the Prime Minister of that place. We knew of this. All things 
are done with our consultation. 

Translation ends.] 

Shri Hem Barua : 26 May I know whether the Prime Minister of Kashmir 
who was invited to visit the Soviet Union on a State visit would be at 
liberty to negotiate loans and financial aids for the State? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No such question arises. I do not understand. It is a 
very normal thing. When Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin came here and 
went to Kashmir, it was then — three or four years ago, I forget exactly when it 
was — that they invited the Sadar-i-Riyasat and the Prime Minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir to visit them as their guests . 27 This matter has been pending since 
then and occasional enquiries have been made again and again about it. 

So far as the Sadar-i-Riyasat is concerned, it was ultimately decided that 
he should go. Long before this present delegation they fixed up the date and he 


26. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Gauhati, Assam. 

27. Bulganin and Khrushchev visited India from 18 November to 13 November and from 7 
to 14 December 1955. They were in Kashmir from 9 toll December 1955. See SWJN/ 
SS/31/pp. 322-323. 
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has gone/' When the present Soviet delegation went to Kashmir, they reminded 
the Prime Minister of this again, and he said he would like to go there. No date 
has been fixed. We do not know whether he will be able to go. All that he said 
is that he would like to go. 

30. To MEA: Ladakh Border 29 

I met Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed today, and spoke to him about Ladakh. I 
pointed out that since the new developments in Tibet, the question of the frontier 
between Ladakh and China had become a more important one than previously. 
Even previously, we were not happy about the uncertain state there. In fact, it 
was not merely a question of the border check-posts, etc. but rather of an 
integrated view of this whole question of Ladakh. 

2. I suggested to him, therefore, that some competent Political Officer 
should be appointed by us for Ladakh who would pay special attention to this 
question of the border. Bakhshi Sahib not only agreed with this proposal but 
said that he had long been asking us to take the responsibility for that region. 
Anyhow, he would like the officer we send to supervise the civil administration 
there also and to coordinate the activities of the Army, Police, etc. 

3. I think that we should try to find a really suitable officer for this purpose. 
It is no good sending some person on the list. The person sent must have the 
particular qualifications required for this work, and he should be young enough 
to be able to stand the high altitude. 30 


28. The Sadar-i-Riyasat Karan Singh visited the Soviet Union from 23 April to 15 May 
1959. For his reflections on the visit, see Jawaid Alam (ed.), Jammu and Kashmir 1949- 
64, Select Correspondence between Jawaharlal Nehru and Karan Singh (New Delhi: 
Viking. Penguin 2006). pp. 222-259. 

29. Note to N.R. Pillai, the SG. Subimal Dutt, the FS and M.J. Desai, the CS, 29 April 
1959. File No .9/2/59-K. p. 1 , MHA. Also available in JN Collection. 

30. On 2 May 1959, M.J. Desai suggested that the officer could be a Joint Secretary with 
the special qualifications that Nehru had in mind in paragraph 3 and would also assist in 
development work. B. N. Chakravarty, the Special Secretary, noted the same day that V. 
Viswanathan, Special Secretary in the Home Ministry, had recommended Naire, then 
Deput\ Commissioner in Manipur, who had the advantage of being single. A senior 
officer from the IFAS was P '. N. Luthra, the Commissioner at Kohima; another was G S. 
Pun, a Deputy Secretary in the Ministry, but Chakravarty thought he might find the 
climate of Ladakh difficult. 
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4. I have asked the Cabinet Secretary to give thought to this and make 
suggestions. 31 I might add that I mentioned this to my Cabinet colleagues also 
who approved of this idea. 

5. A meeting might be held of the Cabinet Secretary and representatives 
of the Ministries of External Affairs, Defence and also possibly Home Affairs. 
This meeting should not only try to find a suitable officer, but indicate the type 
of responsibility he should have. 

6. Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad told me that they have not got any of the 
good Survey of India maps of the Ladakh border region. He would like us to 
send such maps to him. This might be done. 

[Following paragraph was added in the manner of a postscript] 

I might add that Bakhshi Sahib told me that the activities of Lakhanpal 32 
and J.N. Sathu ( Dawn correspondent in Delhi) were highly objectionable and 
harmful. Could we not do something about them? 


31. To A.P. Jain: Kerala Food Demands 33 


(v) Kerala 


April 21, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

I find a rather old letter from the Chief Minister of Kerala in my papers, I have 
been overwhelmed with correspondence and hence could not deal with it earlier. 
I enclose a copy of this letter. 34 

Namboodiripad has made extravagant demands, but, as I spoke to you, I 
think we shall have to review this matter afresh. The present arrangements do 
not appear to be at all satisfactory and displease everybody. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3 1 . After discussing the matter with Vishnu Sahay, the Cabinet Secretary, Desai wished to 
see, on 4 May, Naire’s confidential reports, and discuss this matter with Shankar Prasad, 
Secretary, Kashmir Affairs. 

32. PL. Lakhanpal, a supporter of Sheikh Abdullah and chairman of the End Kashmir Dispute 
Committee. 

33. Letter to the Union Minister of Food and Agricuture. 

34. See Appendix 5, pp. 572-573. 
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(vi) Madhya Pradesh 

32. To K. N. Katju: Bhopal Communal Riots 35 

25 April, 1959 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

The Bhopal disturbances have left a bad taste in the mouth. 36 As far as I can 
make out, the Government and the police functioned adequately. But the fact 
remains that some of our people, whether Hindu or Muslim, have not quite 
come out of the barbarian stage. I have received numerous notes on this affair 
from MPs and others and repeated requests have been made that someone from 
the AICC should go to Bhopal. It is also suggested that AICC might send a few 
Congress MPs. 

I gather that you are entirely opposed to any such move which savours of 
an enquiry thinking that this might have a bad effect on police morale. 

As a matter of fact, some days ago, I told Sucheta Kripalani 37 that it would 
not be desirable to send a number of MPs there; at the same time it was necessary 
and desirable to send someone not for an enquiry but rather to show our deep 
sympathy and interest. I suggested that Sadiq Ali, General Secretary of the 
AICC, should be sent. 

I mentioned this matter to Rustomji 38 who saw me two or three days ago 
and he entirely agreed and said that it would be a good thing if Sadiq Ali went 
there quite informally and quietly and without any fuss. In view of this, I suppose 
I can have no objection on the ground of police morale. 

I think it should be an invariable rule for the AICC to send somebody 
whenever any such trouble occurs. It should not function merely as an appendage 
of our Central or local Governments, or it will have no reputation left. But, of 
course, whatever it does should be done with Central responsibility and with a 
view to help Governments. I am sure that Sadiq Ali will say or do nothing 
which can embarrass the Government. His presence there, however, will indicate 
that the AICC Office does not ignore and bypass such important happenings 
and merely take Government assurances for granted. I would suggest Sadiq Ali 
first meeting you when he goes there. Of course, Rustomji also. Then he can 


35. Letter to the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

36. Communal riots broke out in Bhopal on 29 March on Holi and dawn to dusk curfew was 
imposed till 4 April 1959. 

37. General Secretary, AICC, and Lok Sabha MP from New Delhi. 

38. K. F. Rustamji, IG of Police, Madhya Pradesh. 
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meet some of those who have suffered. As I have said above, it is by no means 
an enquiry but an attempt to soothe people who have suffered and are deeply 
hurt. 39 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(vii) Madras 

33. To Y.D. Gundevia: Migration to Ceylon 40 


April 19, 1959 


My dear Gundevia, 

I received your letter about your journey through Southern India, also your 
note on the need for intensive development of our South-East coast area. 41 I 
agree broadly with your argument, but I do not think it is correct to say that 
people in these areas are poorer than in many other parts of India. I have just 
myself travelled about four hundred miles by car through Madurai, Ramnad 42 
and Tinneveli 43 districts. 44 The general impression I got was of better living 
conditions than in South-East U.P., parts of Bihar and Orissa and West Bengal. 
The villages had more solid houses, people were better clad and general 
conditions were not quite drab and dismal as I have seen in some other parts of 
India. However, I agree generally with your argument. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


39. Sadiq Ali reached Bhopal on 28 April 1959. On the same day, a three-man parliamentary 
team of the CPI, consisting of Bhupesh Gupta, Raj Bahadur Gour and Renu Chakravartty, 
also reached Bhopal, so did the PSP secretary Prem Bhasin, according to a report in The 
Statesman on 30 April 1959. 

40. Letter to the High Commissioner of India to Ceylon. 

41. For Gundevia’s note of 8 April 1959, see Appendix 9, pp. 582-586. 

42. Earlier name for Ramanathapuram. 

43. Earlier name for Tirunelveli. 

44. For Nehru’s tour, see items 7-13, pp. 87-136. 
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(viii) The North East 

34. To Saiyid Fazl Ali: Ayub Khan’s Meeting 
with the High Commissioner 45 


April 5, 1959 

My dear Fazl Ali, 

I am distressed to learn that you are not keeping well. Fakhruddin 46 came to 
lunch with me today and we discussed many matters relating to Assam. 

Two days ago, I had a letter from our High Commissioner in Pakistan. In 
this he gave an account of an interview he had with President Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan. As this letter is a very interesting one and I thought that you would 
like to read it, I am sending you a copy. 47 Naturally this should be kept secret. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. In the Lok Sabha: Phizo’s Departure for USA 48 

Shri P.C. Borooah 49 and two others: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to 

state: 

(a) whether the Government of India’s attention has been drawn to news 
appearing in the Statesman dated the 19th March, 1959 to the effect 
that Phizo, the rebel Naga Leader, is not in Pakistan but that he is now 
on his way to the U.S.A., if he has not already reached there; 

(b) whether the Government of India have made any enquiries in regard 
thereto; and 

(c) if so, with what result? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Shri Sadath 

Ali Khan): 50 (a) to (c). We have no definite information that Phizo has 


45. Letter to Governor of Assam. 

46. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Finance Minister, Assam Government. 

47. See Appendix 6, pp. 573-577. 

48. 8 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXIX, cols 10495-10497. 

49. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Sibsagar, Assam. 

50. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Warangal. Andhra Pradesh . 
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gone to USA. Some vague reports to that effect have reached us but we 
have been unable to get any confirmation. 

Shri P.C. Borooah: May I know whether the Government made any enquiries 
as to his escape from Assam, and if they have made any enquiries, whether 
any move was made to the Pakistan Government to bring him back for 
trail? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlai Nehru): 

I have not heard the question. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker : 51 The question is whether any enquiry has been made 
from Pakistan as to whether he has actually left that country and gone 
somewhere else. 

Shri Jawaharlai Nehru: We cannot make enquiries from the Pakistan Government 
because the Pakistan Government has not admitted that he has been there. As 
for other enquiries, one tries to get as much information as possible. 

Shri Raghunath Singh : 52 May I know whether it is a fact that there is an 
arms deal between the party of Phizo and Pakistan to supply arms? 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: What has that to do with this question? 

Shri Raghunath Singh: He has gone to Pakistan for that purpose, for arms. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: Purposes are not discussed here. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh : 53 May I know whether any enquiries are being made 
from the USA about Phizo’s presence there? 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: Why should those enquiries be made, I cannot follow. 
The question is whether any enquiries are being made from the USA. 


5 1 . Hukam Singh, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Bhatinda, Punjab. 

52. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Varanasi, UP. 

53. Socialist Party, Lok Sabha MP from Firozabad-SC, UP. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: We do not make enquiries from Governments about 
such matters, but we try to take advantage of such sources as we have. 

Shri Hem Barua: 54 May I know whether it is a fact that Phizo’s escape to 
Pakistan was made possible by the cooperation of some of the European 
planters on the Cachar border, and whether the documents that were seized 
by the Manipur police establish this fact? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot say. Is it the question whether his visit to Pakistan 
was aided by some planters? 

Shri Hem Barua: European planters. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I could not say that. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: Have the Manipur police seized some documents 
which give that clue that he was aided by some planters? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I should not like to answer that question without finding 
out what the exact facts are. 

Shri PC. Borooah: Is it a fact that Pakistan, in order to mislead India about 
Phizo’s re-entry into the Naga Hills, has made out this news? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not understood the question. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: He himself put that question, and now that the answer 
is given, he goes back that that is not correct. 


36. In the Lok Sabha: NEFA 55 

Shri D.C. Sharma: 56 Will the Prime Minister he pleased to state: 

(a) the cultural programmes planned and executed in the North East 
Frontier Agency during 1958 for its different tribes; and 

54. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Gauhati, Assam. 

55. Written reply to questions, 14 April 1959, Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXIX, 
cols 11257-11258. 

56. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gurdaspur, Punjab. 
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(b) the total expenditure incurred thereon? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) In NEFA the cultural programme has been planned 
and is being executed under the guidance of Dr. Verrier Elwin, Adviser on 
Tribal Affairs. 57 A Cultural Research Section has been set up which is mainly 
engaged on the study and collection of Anthropological data with special 
reference to social and family organisation, religion, folklore, dance and music 
and other arts from the Interior. Cultural Centres-cum-Museums have been 
established in each of the Five Divisional Headquarters and in Pasighat; * The 
aim of the Cultural Centres is to promote dance and music of the people and for 
this purpose special stages are set up where dances and dramas are performed. 
The aim of the Museums is to present the tribal culture in its dignity and beauty 
and thus to increase the people’s respect and pride in their own traditions and at 
the same time to exhibit samples of the best folk art of India in order to inspire 
people to make further effort in their Cottage Industries. 

A Photographic Section has been built up with a fine stock of pictures. 
Artists have been engaged for preparing posters and calendars with the tribal 
background and in the illustration of text-books. 

It is also planned that one officer in each Division should write a small 
Monograph or booklet on an individual tribe every year for the next few years. 
The aim of these booklets is to provide the official staff with the knowledge 
about customs and outlook of the tribes they have to administer as well as to 
make the scientific record. Collection of songs and stories in the local languages 
are also in preparation. 

The following books have already been published. 

1. Tribal Games, 

2. Adion Ke Nritya Aur Git, 

3. Myths of NEFA, 

4. A Philosophy of NEFA, 1st and 2nd enlarged edition, 

5. NEFA calendars for 1958 and 1959. 

In addition to the above. Art of NEFA and 7 monographs on Idus, Tangsas, 
Gallong, Daflas, Sherdukpens, Padam-Minyong and Akas have been completed 
and are in press. Special calendars for 1958 and 1959 have been designed and 
printed. 

(b) Total expenditure incurred during 1958 is Rs. 2.31 lakhs. 


57. Adviser to the Governor of Assam on tribal affairs since 1955. 

58. Located in the East Siang district of Arunachal Pradesh (then NEFA). 
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37. To Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed: Misdemeanours 
by Tea Association Officers 59 


April 22, 1959 

My dear Fakhruddin, 

Your letter of the 21st April. I had already seen the statement made by the Ao 60 
student, Imtitemjen. 

I think that the junior officers of the Tea Association 61 who helped Donald 
Wise should certainly leave India. 62 If the Tea Association can send them away 
soon, well and good. If not, we shall have to take other action. 63 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


38. To Saiyid Fazl Ali: Appointing an Adviser 64 

April 28, 1959 

My dear Fazl Ali, 

Your letter of April 24th. 

I entirely agree with you that a person chosen for the post of Adviser for 
the NEFA should be noted for his suitability for that particular post. The kind 
of work there is out of the general run. A person who may be good at secretarial 
or other work may be wholly unsuitable as an Adviser with you. There can be 
no two opinions about this. 


59. Letter to the Minister of Finance, Government of Assam. 

60. A Naga tribe. 

61. The Indian Tea Association, founded in 1881. 

62. An article by Donald Wise had appeared in the Daily Mail on 9 February 1959. See 
SWJN/SS/47/pp. 212-214. 

63. Nehru wrote to FS on the same day: “I enclose a letter from the Finance Minister of 
Assam. This is about Donald Wise etc. 

I think we should get rid of these junior officers who cooperated with Donald Wise. 
If they are sent away by the Tea Association, that should be enough. If not, then we can 
take other action. 

It hardly seems to me worthwhile for us to proceed against the Ao student Imtitemjen. 
He has given us a full account. It appears to be a true one.” 

64. Letter. 
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Secondly, no person should be sent there who is not fully acceptable to 
you. Any person who goes will naturally have to work with you and you are the 
best judge. Therefore you can rest assured that any person who you think is not 
wholly suitable, will not be sent. 

The question, therefore, is as to how we could find such a person. If no 
obvious choice can be made now, then a temporary appointment might be made 
for three or four months. This will give us some time to find out a suitable 
person for a more permanent appointment. We would very much like K.L. 
Mehta 65 to come to the Ministry as soon as possible. Because of the Tibet 
situation, very heavy work has fallen on that department of our Ministry which 
deals with Tibet etc. Just at this moment we have no Joint Secretary. 

I think, therefore, that some temporary arrangement should be made quickly 
and we can think of the more permanent appointment a little later. This period 
need not be much more than three months or so. 

I see that you have expressed your preference for an I.C.S. man of requisite 
seniority. I do not know why you are keen on an I.C.S. man. Of course, if a 
good I.C.S. man is available, well and good, but why limit our choice? I should 
have thought that the temporary appointment of a Frontier Service man might 
have good results. It would boost up the morale of the Frontier Service and you 
could appoint a man whom you know thoroughly and who is acquainted with 
the problems of the NEFA. As the initial appointment may only be for about 
three months, there is no risk of being saddled with an officer who may not 
suit. I would personally like to encourage the Frontier Service. As for the I.C.S., 
undoubtedly it contains good officers, but few of them, I suppose, will be good 
from the point of view of NEFA. Isar’s 66 name was suggested, but he has 
expressed his unwillingness to go. I do not like the idea of pressing a man to go 
when he does not want to do so. In fact a man’s reluctance itself rather 
disqualifies him in my opinion. 

So please let us know if you would be agreeable to a temporary appointment 
from the Frontier Service people. In that even, you will yourself of course be 
the best Judge. Meanwhile we can consider the permanent appointment. 


65. Adviser, Assam Government till 1959; Joint Secretary, MEA, 1959-62. 

66. R.F. Isar (b. 1916); entered ICS, 1939; served in Madras State, 1940-47; Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Health, 1947-48, and MEA, 1948-49; First Secretary, Legation of India, 
Stockholm, 1949-50; Secretary, General Department, London. 1950-52; Deputy Secretary, 
MEA, 1952-54; Deputy HC, Colombo, 1954-55, and Karachi, August-November 1955; 
Deputy Secretary, MEA, 1955-56, Ministry of WHS, 1956. 
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As for Rustomji, 67 he is undoubtedly a good man for this type of work and 
indeed he knows it from personal experience. He has gone back to Assam after 
a long interval. The Assam Government had been pressing for him for two or 
three years. I do not quite know how he is situated at present and whether there 
is any chance of his being available. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


39. In the Lok Sabha — Naga Political Convention 68 

Shri P.C. Borooah: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Select Committee of the Naga Political 
Convention is meeting in May, 1959 to consider a draft for the Naga 
political settlement and that a nine-point questionnaire has been 
circulated amongst the Naga people; and 

(b) if so, what are the details of the said questionnaire? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) and (b). The Select Committee of the Naga People’s Convention proposed 
to hold a meeting in May 1959 with a view to prepare a draft for the Naga 
political settlement. For this purpose they circulated a questionnaire, a copy of 
which is placed on the Table of the Sabha. (See Appendix VII, annexure No. 
97) 

The date of the meeting has not yet been fixed. 


67. N.K. Rustomji, Adviser to Governor of Assam for NEFA and Nagaland, 1959-63. 

68. 30 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXX, pp. 14239-14240. 
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(ix) Punjab 


40. To Tara Singh: Gurdwara Politics 69 

April 4, 1959 

My dear Master Tara Singh, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of the 28th March 1959.™ I 
have also received your second letter of the 3rd April. 71 As you might be aware, 
I have been very heavily occupied during the last few days and have been 
partly away from Delhi. The meetings here and, more especially, the meeting 
of the National Development Council, have taken up all my time in the day and 
even partly in the night. In addition to these, there have been the serious 
developments in Tibet. 72 

I have carefully considered your letter. Your main point is that there has 
been interference in religious matters. 73 I have been unable to find out where 
such interference has taken place. In fact, you yourself say that you concede 
that such a dispute is not a fit subject matter for reference to arbitration. 

It is obvious that the Legislature has to function. Indeed, the Gurdwara Act 
itself was passed by the then Legislature at the instance of the Sikh community. 
No legislation can be passed unless the Legislature passes it. The question, 
therefore, is as to the convention or practice that governs such legislation, which 
must be an act of the Legislature. The Legislature consists of members of all 
communities and all such members have the right to vote. But in such cases, 
the procedure adopted normally is that no such measure should be passed without 
consultation with and approval of the Sikhs. Such consultation should take 
place by available means. 

I understand that it is admitted that all shades of Sikh opinion desired that 
the PEPSU Gurdwaras should be brought within the ambit of the Punjab Act. 
The demand for this from the Sikh community was unanimous and insistent. A 
deputation of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, of which, at 
that time, you were the President, saw the Chief Minister and other Ministers 
on the 7th August 1958 and urged the speedy accomplishment of this object, 
even by an ordinance, if possible. At that time, an Advisory Committee was 


69. Letter to Tara Singh, the Akali leader. 

70. See Appendix 4. pp. 569-572. 

7 1 . Not available with us. 

72. See section on Tibet, pp. 421-512. 

73. See also SWJN/SS/47/pp. 223-224, and Appendix 24, pp. 601-603. 
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already examining the subject, and it has nowhere been contended or suggested 
that this Committee was not fully representative of the Sikh Community. A 
proposed amendment of the Act was then referred, through the Legislature, to 
Regional Committees. Up to this time, so far as I can see, no objection was 
raised by you or others. 

It would appear that it was only after the Presidential election for the S.GP.C. 
on the 16th November 1958 that objection began to be raised. So far as I can 
find out, even after this date, the normal processes of consultation with and 
obtaining the approval of the Sikh legislators were gone through. Further, the 
elected President of the S.GP.C. was also consulted and gave his approval. It 
was in this manner that Clause 148 B was passed and became law. 

My attention has also been drawn to the fact that the Joint Sub-Committee 
of the Regional Committees in their proceedings of the 17th October 1958 
gave their broad approval to the very point which is now objected to by you. 
Only the detailed provisions remained to be worked out, and this was done at 
the subsequent meetings of the Committee. 

It is true that the party whip has been used, but this was only done after 
consulting the Sikh members as well as the President or other representatives 
of the S.GP.C. Thus the normal constitutional and legal processes as well as 
conventions appear to have been followed, and I cannot understand how any 
question of mala fides can arise. The fact that some people are dissatisfied with 
the decision of a majority would make every legislative act which is not passed 
unanimously subject to such an objection. 

Apart from all this, the sole dispute relates to a rather minor point, because 
Section 148 B merely deals with an entirely short-term arrangement. Some ad 
hoc short-term method had to be devised pending the general election. 

I am thus unable to understand how any charge of interference in religious 
affairs can be legitimately made in regard to this matter. As I wrote to you 
previously, it would be a very unusual and odd procedure for an act of the 
legislature to be considered in any manner by arbitrators. It would be still more 
extraordinary for a matter involving vague charges of mala fides of Government 
to be made the subject of an arbitration, by any person, however eminent he 
might be. I regret, therefore, that I am unable to accept this proposal. 
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If there are any individual cases when you think that Government has 
interfered in religious matters, these certainly can be examined. 74 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


41. To Tara Singh: Gurdwara Politics 75 

April 8, 1959 

My dear Master Tara Singh, 

On my return to Delhi from Allahabad today, I have received your letter of 
April 5th, 1959. 76 I have read your letter with deep regret. May I say, right at 
the outset, that it was not my intention, in what I wrote to you previously, to 
indicate that it was the presidential election to the SGPC that was the basis of 
your struggle. I mentioned the presidential election in the course of a narrative 
of events. That, together with other events, may have affected your thinking. 
But I certainly do not suggest that it was the main cause of the decisions you 
have arrived at. In any event, if what I wTOte was liable to any other interpretation, 
I am sorry for it and would like to apologise to you. 

When you wrote to me for the first time on the subject. I pointed out to you 
how difficult, and indeed almost impossible, it was for me to accept your proposal 
for arbitration in a matter of this kind, even on the facts stated by you. So far as 
one aspect of this is concerned, you have yourself agreed that the validity of the 
Act is not being challenged. It is the intentions that motivated that Act that you 
have disapproved. I ventured to point out to you that it is exceedingly difficult 
to have an enquiry into the inner motives of individuals. That is not a precise 
subject for adjudication. All of us have many mixed motives for any action that 
we may take. Some of them are conscious motives; many unconscious ones, 
even though we are affected by them. I am not aware of any reference to 
arbitration of a question involving the motives behind a piece of legislation. It 
was this difficulty that I placed before you. One can arbitrate about definite and 
precise matters. 

There is another aspect of this problem which affects me personally. The 
proposal you have made seems to me indirectly to over-ride our parliamentary 


74. See Appendix 17, pp. 598-601. 

75. Letter. U.N. Dhebar Papers. NMML. 

76. See Appendix 7, pp. 577-580. 
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and constitutional procedures. For me to encourage any such step would be 
improper as it is my function to uphold the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 
A wrong procedure adopted, even when there might be some factual justification 
for it, would lead to wrong results. I hope you will appreciate my position in 
this matter. 1 think that if the suggestion you have made in this matter was 
accepted, then similar suggestions could always be made in regard to any activity 
of Government. It would make the functioning of our legislatures and the 
parliamentary system very difficult. I am sure you do not wish that to happen. 

In one of my previous letters I had suggested to you that we might take 
advantage of Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s presence in the Punjab to remove 
misunderstandings for the future. It is common ground that there should not 
be interference in religious matters. There may be a difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes interference and this is a matter which can be discussed and 
conventions developed for the future. 

In your letter you have referred to many facts. Some of these are within my 
knowledge; about others, I do not know much. But what I have written above 
really is more or less independent of a purely factual approach. Whatever the 
precise facts might be. I cannot see how I can possibly accept the proposal 
about arbitration in regard to intentions and motives of individuals in connection 
with a piece of legislation in the Punjab Legislature. In regard to future 
procedures, one may consider the matter so as to avoid misunderstandings. 

Please, therefore, do not think that I close any door, I am not in the habit of 
closing doors, least of all in your case. I trust that you will appreciate my position 
and give up the idea of fasting indefinitely. 78 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


77. See SWJN/SS/47/p. 219. 

78. Tara Singh informed Nehru that he had decided to go on a fast unto death from 16 April 
1959. Nehru wrote to Partap Singh Kairon. the Chief Minister of Punjab, on the same 
day: “I sent you today a copy of my letter to Master Tara Singh. I now give below a 
telegram I have received, which says it has been sent on behalf of fifty-five M.L.As of 
the Punjab Assembly: 

‘Master Tara Singh’s contemplated fast unto death is fraught with grave consequences 
to the people of the State. We request the Prime Minister of India to intervene and save 
the situation. We also request Master Tara Singh not to take this drastic step — Balwant 
Rai Tayal. Bhupinder Singh Mann on behalf of fifty-five M.L.As’.” 

Nehru also wrote to N. V. Gadgil, Governor of Punjab, on the same day: “I do not 
think it will be desirable for me to send for him at this stage, but I shall see how matters 
develop.” 
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42. To N.V. Gadgil: Bhakra Dam and Slocum 79 


April 11, 1959 

My dear Gadgil, 

Slocum 80 came to see me today on his way back from the U.S.A. As usual, he 
talked in doleful terms of Bhakra and how things were not being done as they 
should be done. The disaster potential was great, his advice was not needed 
and he had to struggle all the time. Even knowledge of past errors did not lead 
to any improvement. If he had authority to go ahead by himself, he could do 
everything alone. As a matter of fact, he was treated far too much as an outsider, 
and not as a partner in this great undertaking, and so on. 

I am just giving you a brief account of w hat he said to me. I did not ask him 
and he did not go into any details. He did mention, however, the accident that 
had occurred last year when the waters were opened out and a bit of a side-wall 
was broken up. He said this was due to his advice not having been followed. 81 

Yours Sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


79. Letter to the Governor of Punjab. File No.l7(50)/57-59-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

80. Harvey Slocum, US expert on the construction of dams. Chief Engineer, Bhakra Dam 
Project. 

81. See also SWJN/SS/44/pp. 433-434. 
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43. To Partap Singh Kairon: Gurdwara Politics 82 

April 12, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Master Tara Singh came to see me this afternoon and was with me for about an 
hour and a quarter. 83 As a result of our talks it was agreed that a statement 
should be issued. I enclose a copy of this statement. I hope you approve of it. 84 

When I discussed the formation of a committee (referred to in paragraph 2 
of the statement), Master Tara Singh said that this committee should not consist 
of you and Giani Kartar Singh. 85 Anyone else could be appointed. I pointed out 
to him that it would be very improper for me to tell the Punjab Government not 
to appoint somebody or to appoint a particular person. This must be left to the 
discretion of the Punjab Government. He said that since the allegations 
concerned some people particularly, it would hardly be suitable for those very 
persons to consider those charges. I still maintained that I could not rule out 
any person. He then said that his objection to your name was not very great, but 
he would certainly not like Giani Kartar Singh to be appointed to the committee. 
However, I said that I could not agree to a particular exclusion or inclusion. 

It was at this stage that I suggested that if there was any disagreement 
among the members of the committee, the matter might be referred to the 
Governor of the Punjab. He said that he had no grievance against the Governor, 
but he would like the matter to be referred to me rather than to Governor. This 
would satisfy the public more. I said that that would not be very proper as I 


82. Letter to the Chief Minister of Punjab. 

83. Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, who had been opposing the Sikh Gurdwara 
(Amenment) Act, 1959, had proposed to lead a silent mass protest march in Delhi on 15 
March. But he was arrested on 12 March in Amritsar under the Preventive Detention 
Act, the march nevertheless took place with a large number of Sikhs participating. After 
his release on 2 1 March, Tara Singh wrote to Nehru on the issue but found the response 
unsatisfactory. See Appendix 7, pp. 577-580 and item 41, pp. 301-302. He announced 
on 6 April that he would begin a “fast onto death'’ on 16 April unless the legislation was 
repealed. Nehru had a personal meeting with Master Tara Singh on 12 April when a 
statement was issued announcing that they had reached an agreement. As a result of this 
agreement Master Tara Singh announced that he would abandon his proposed “fast unto 
death.” 

84. See Appendix 12, pp. 590-592. 

85. Member, SGPC, and a Minister in the Punjab Government. 
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could not be constantly dealing with these matters and the Governor was the 
right person, but then I added the last paragraph which you will see. 

Master Tara Singh had given me a paper which I enclose. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


44. To Partap Singh Kairon 86 


April 19, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I have just returned from South India. I have received your letter of the 10th 
April with which you sent me a copy of your letter to Pantji. This is about 
certain actions that the Governor has taken about a Bill passed by your Assembly. 

I understand that Pantji has referred this matter to our Law Ministry for 
their advice. Whatever the legalities might be, and probably the Governor had 
the strict constitutional right to take the action he did, I think that from the 
point of view of propriety, his action is being looked into thoroughly by our 
Home Minister. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


45. To N.V. Gadgil: Gurdwara Politics 87 

April 19, 1959 

My dear Gadgil, 

Thank you for your note of the 16th April. 

I see that Master Tara Singh is trying to exploit the fact that I agreed to a 
certain procedure and calls it a great victory for himself or for the Akali Dal. 
Also, immediately after, he goes and talks about a separate Sikh State. He is 
quite incorrigible. 

I think that in this matter of the Committee about which I wrote to you, 
Tara Singh should be made to realise that we have merely suggested a procedure 
for him to place his complaints before the Punjab Government. We are not 

86. Letter. 

87. Letter. 
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Calm After The Storm 



Following tea with the Prime Minister 
Master Tara Singh withdrew his decision to fast unto death. 

(FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY , 19 APRIL 1959) 


putting him on the same level as the Punjab Government. In other words, he 
should not be encouraged in his wrong ways. 

Whatever I agreed to with Tara Singh, I did after consulting Partap Singh 
Kairon. In fact, that day, I telephoned to Partap Singh three times. Naturally, I 
could not tell him of the exact wording of the statement issued, but I got his 
agreement with the substance of it. I am answering a question in Parliament 
about the statement, and I am saying that, in accordance with constitutional 
procedure and propriety, I only acted after consulting the Chief Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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46. In the Lok Sabha: Talks with Tara Singh 88 

Question : 89 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) the decisions taken by Government following the talks between the 
Prime Minister and Akali Leader Master Tara Singh in respect of the 
alleged official interference in the management of Gurdwaras; 

(b) whether the Government of Punjab had been consulted before these 
decisions were taken; 

(c) whether the Central Government case (sic) satisfied itself that a prima 
facie case in regard to the allegations of official interference in the 
management of Gurdwaras has been made out by the Akali leader; 
and 

(d) the steps being taken in respect of the decisions made? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) The statement issued as a result of the talks of the Prime Minister and 
Master Tara Singh is placed on the Table of the House. 

(b) The Prime Minister consulted the Chief Minister of the Punjab on 
several occasions and it was as a result of the broad agreement of the Chief 
Minister that the statement was issued. 

(c) and (d) The Central Government have no reason to think that there has 
been any official interference in the management of the Gurdwaras. The 
statement issued is meant principally to lay down a procedure for the future. It 
is for the Punjab Government to take such steps as it considers necessary. 

Shri Vajpayee: According to the joint statement in case of disagreement 
among the members the four men committee, the matter will be referred to 
the Governor, May I know if the Akali leader has given an assurance that 
he will accept the verdict of the Governor as final and no fresh controversy 
will be raised? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir; I did not ask for any undertaking from anybody. 
Normally speaking. Government’s will prevails in all such matters. But before 
the Government’s will is made to prevail, one seeks all opportunities of 
cooperative settlement of disputes. There is no particular point in my asking a 


88. Lok Sabha Debates. Second Series. 21 April 1959. Vol. XXX cols 12497-12501. 

89. By Jan Sangh MP Atal Bihari Vajpayee and Congress MPs Nek Ram Negi and Bhakt 
Darshan. 
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citizen to give me an assurance that he will obey a law; it does not help at all. 
But the Governor is mentioned there in order to facilitate this process of agreed 
procedures. It helps if there is some agreed procedure about the future, etc. I 
cannot obviously guarantee that there will be agreement always or that anything 
agreed upon will be acted upon always. 

Shri Vajpayee: My question is: what will happen in case of disagreement 
among the members of the committee: whether the verdict of the Governor 
will be binding on the Akali leader or he will again come out with threats 
and the Prime Minister will again succumb to his threats? (Interruptions) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The Prime Minister is very happy to truckle always, if 
I can use the word which the hon. Member has used. I cannot guarantee what 
will happen in future. If the statement is read carefully it will be seen that first 
of all it repeats and affirms a thing which has been said by everybody that is, it 
is common ground among all concerned that there should be no governmental 
inter-ference in religious affairs. Then, some machinery should be devised to 
ensure implementation of this policy. The machinery is that the persons who 
are likely to complain are allowed approach to Government representatives so 
that they may consider the matter and the complaint might be dealt with 
forthwith. If, nevertheless, some difficulty arises, the Governor’s help is taken 
to consider the matter and his advice is taken. The Governor cannot issue a 
decree and as I have just now said, ultimately the law of the land prevails. 

Shri Vajpayee: May I know why other Sikh leaders, particularly the President 
of the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee were not invited along with the 
Akali leader and why the Akali leader has been treated as if he was the sole 
spokesman of the Sikh community which, in fact, he is not? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, if the hon. 
Member will see, has been given a very special place in the statement. It is only 
by its approval that any future changes in the Act should be taken because the 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee is supposed to be the final authority dealing 
with religious matters. As to why Master Tara Singh is invited and not others, 
well, in the particular context of the situation, only he had to be invited. There 
is no point in my inviting others. What has been said in the statement is so 
obvious that I do not see how anyone can take exception, unless a person says 
that by inviting a particular person, as the hon. Member hinted, a special position 
as the leader is given to him. I do not think that by my inviting anybody, such a 
position is given. That position is there or is not there and I meet all kinds of 
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people, people with whom I disagree. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: In this connection, may I say a word? 

Mr. Speaker: He may say it later on. Now, Shri Bhakt Darshan. 

cPTT *TFt F ^TF dKl ffl6 

3JPTTT 3H$TT 3 t ^ SFTT 3 fWT W qi? «fr W 

'Rf^zr 3 3F 3^ 3tW 75H #7 3lf^ =EfT 7TSTT TIH^dl T cJT^TT 
^Tpft 3 ^THT ? 

?Jt ■ .4k, 'jft 3fl7 clkij 7>.l3 Ft, *kl b.<3 eft F^?TT 5?t *TT*T 

T^TT I 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Bhakt Darshan : Sir, is it not true that this accord was arrived at in the 
shadow of the circumstances produced by the indefinite hunger strike 
undertaken by Master Tara Singh ? And therefore, will it not help him in 
hardening his stand in the future and making it more uncompromising ? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : Well, whatever be the attitude of other people, my 
attitude will always be soft. 

Translation ends.] 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: I beg to say that our hon. Prime Minister has not 
understood the disease in Punjab. I spoke to the hon. Prime Minister before. 
In Punjab the struggle is between the castes and some people in Punjab 
believe that today Jats are ruling Punjab because the Chief Minister is a 
Jat, Surajmal Rao Sahib 90 is a Jat, Sardar Kartar Singh 91 is a Jat and Sardar 
Rarewala 92 is Jat. Some people think that these Jats are ruling Punjab. How, 
certain section — anti-Jat — tries to pull them down and this fact is not 


90. Minister of Public Works, Capital Project, Public Health, Engineering and Housing in 
the Punjab Government. 

91. Forests Minister in the Punjab Government, and member, SGPC. 

92. Gian Singh Rarewala, Minister of Irrigation, Power and Community Development. 
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understood. Unless you understand what is the disease, how can you remedy 
it? I propose to you this. You may kindly form four associations in Punjab: 
Khatri Sangh, Jat Sangh, Ahluwalia Sangh and Arora Sangh comprising of 
Sikhs and Hindus. There will be no more trouble in Punjab. I can do it if 
you allow me to do it. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Am I wrong in imagining that the hon. Member is also 
a Jat? .... (Interruptions) 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: I happen to be the President of the All India Jat 
Mahasabha. 

3ft *TOT 3T$k : flft*?R f <RT ^ | m cRft % WTT, 

WT cTRT ftk ft OTFft Wftt *jft 3ft ftk kt far cTl^<|i|| | Oft? cFTT 
Tfft TOlT % ft ?TT % ^PldKl ftR T7 dfft ft 3TtT W 
RfeMMI TOT I? 

oTEzrer torzi : ttcf «nr fro mnftld toft 3ft? to ftterr ft i 

TO : ft?T 39T TO ft ffti TO?? TOT%TOftTOTftdTftTOTOTO 
^ cJ4do4 f^TT I ftE % TOFft TOk ^ ^ eft =FTT ??TO TO fTO* 

TOf ftftTT ft f?T ft TTTO ft ?TOTO TO! t TO? TO TOT fcdrM I TO? 

I? 

3ft TOTOTOT : ft ?TOT TOT TOT? ft fk'ft^TT ?ftf f % TO?T fft? 
fftjH c|cRT TOT TOft I ft TOT ??TTO tjTcTT^r % fft?T fTOft ft fftw TOTOTT f 

'I'i'hi TO? TOft TO TO fftr TOttTO tj?t TOft TOtt i 

[ Translation begins: 

Shri Bhakt Darshan : Sir, is it true that after signing this accord Master 
Tara Singh has again reiterated his demand for a Punjabi Suba and does 
this not prove that he does not basically agree to this accord and it is a only 
a pretense ? 

Speaker . May the honourable member repeat his question. 
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Shri Bhakt Darshan : My query is does the statement issued by Master Tara 
Singh after going from here that he is firm on his demand for a Punjabi 
Suba not prove that he is not in complete agreement with this accord and it 
is only a pretence ? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : What answer can I offer to this ? I am not responsible 
for what Master Tara Singh may say at any given time, except that I can assure 
him and others too that there will be no Punjabi Suba. 

Translation ends.] 


(x) Uttar Pradesh 

47. To Jagjivan Ram and S.K. Patil: Bridge Over 
the Ganga 93 

On arrival here in Allahabad today, 94 1 have been overwhelmed with demands 
for a new bridge over the Ganga at Jhusi or nearabouts, joining Jhusi with 
Daraganj in Allahabad. This is an old demand based chiefly on the large number 
of pilgrims that come to Allahabad at all times of the year and, more especially, 
at the time of the Magh Mela. 96 There is a bridge nearby which used to be 
called the Izat Bridge, 9 but this only carries the small gauge railway and there 
is no cart road or even a footpath over it. There is no doubt that a very great 
deal of inconvenience is caused by this absence of proper means of 
communication across the river at this place. At the time of the Magh Mela or 
the Kumbh Mela, more particularly, the traffic is tremendous and lakhs of persons 
come to bathe in the Ganga. 

2. A pontoon bridge is made every year during the winter season. It has 
to be taken away during the rains and when the river is in flood. It is impossible 


93. Note to the Union Minister of Railways, and Union Minister of Transport and 
Communications, Anand Bhavan, Allahabad. 6 April 1959. File No.7(183)/59-64-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

94. Nehru was in Allahabad from 6 to 8 April 1959. See items 1-6, pp. 1-86. 

95. Daraganj is a suburb of the Allahabad city. See also item 2, pp. 27-28. 

96. The Magh Mela commences around the middle of January with the festival of Makar 
Sankranti. It ends after a month with Maha Shivratri. 

97. Designed by Alexander Izat. 
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for anyone to cross then and even boats are not always safe. The nearest bridge 
is the Curzon Bridge at Phaphamau 98 which is a long distance away. 

3. This old demand has been suddenly intensified by the tragedy that 
occurred during the last Magh Mela, when the pontoon bridge broke down and 
a large number of people were drowned. This has naturally led to a great deal 
of excitement in Allahabad and roundabout. 

4. It was very odd that the Izat Bridge should be built without making any 
provision for road traffic and not even for pedestrians. This was almost criminal 
folly. Indeed, because of this lack, the Izat Bridge used to be called Izat’ s folly. 

5. The small gauge railway that runs over this bridge was owned by a 
private company and we were told in those days that the private interests 
controlling that bridge brought a lot of pressure on the then Government so as 
to avoid having to spend more on a bridge having a cart road. Also that this 
would mean more railway traffic. That private company 99 had among its 
important shareholders some members of the British Royal Family, and so the 
pressure was considerable, and the then Government of India succumbed to it. 

6. I think that there is undoubtedly strong ground for having a proper 
bridge not only for ordinary traffic, but more especially to provide for the huge 
concourse of pilgrims who come to Allahabad during the big melas. But such a 
bridge would be a very costly undertaking, and I am afraid we cannot undertake 
this in the near future, though some time or other, I think, we shall have to 
accept this proposal. 

7. There is one thing, however, which I think should be undertaken 
immediately. This is to provide footpaths for pedestrians on the present bridge 
of the small gauge railway from Daraganj to Jhusi. It should be quite easy to 
have a double footpath on either side of this bridge, and it should not cost very 
much. This is not only meant to provide a means of pedestrian traffic throughout 
the year and even when the river is in spate, but also to relieve to some extent 
the tremendous congestion at the time of the annual fairs in Allahabad. I spoke 
about this matter some years ago to Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri who was, I think, 
the Minister of Communications then, and impressed upon him the urgency of 
giving effect to this proposal. He tells me that he took it up and the matter was 
discussed between the Railway Ministry and the Communications Ministry, 
and a great deal of progress was made, though final decisions were not taken 
then. He then ceased to be connected with that Ministry, and apparently the 
matter was dropped. 


98. A suburb of Allahabad. 

99. Bengal and North-Western Railway Company. 
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8. On my coming to Allahabad this time, I was surprised to find that no 
progress had been made on this fairly simple but important proposal. I do think 
that this matter should be taken up immediately. I suppose that both the Ministry 
of Railways and the Ministry of Transport & Communications are connected 
with this matter and the two will have to come to some agreement on the subject. 
Probably the best course would be for the Ministry of Railways to take it up as 
they anyhow have to deal with this railway bridge. The Ministry of Transport 
& Communications should share in the cost. I would request the Ministers of 
Railways and Transport & Communications to consider this matter as early as 
possible. It would be very good indeed if this footpath could be put up before 
the next rainy season. Perhaps one side of it could be put up then and the other 
side later. 


48. To Jagjivan Ram: Footpath on Ganga Bridge 100 

April 19, 1959 

My dear Jagjivan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 16th April. 

I think you should certainly go ahead with the footpath on one side, as you 
have suggested. At any rate, this will come into being soon. Any other proposal 
will take a long time and hope deferred makes the heart sick. 

The proposal to have a new bridge, as I have said previously, will have to 
be considered some time or other. You might ask the Transport Ministry to 
consider this question for the future in consultation with the U.P. Government. 

As for the other footpath on the present bridge, this should also be 
considered. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


100. Letter. 
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49. To Charan Singh: Resignation 101 


April 22, 1959 

My dear Charan Singh, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of April 3rd. I have been 
terribly busy and for about a week I was away from Delhi. 

It is clear from your letter that you were in no way responsible for the items 
of news that appeared in the Times of India or other papers. Since, however, 
this news item had appeared there, I felt I should write to you. 10- There is no 
question of my being in an angry mood. 

I do not understand how Chaturbhuj Sharma 103 had misunderstood me. I 
cannot remember, of course, what exactly I said to him. Probably what I said 
was that I hoped that you will continue to do good work in some form or other. 
That, indeed, is my wish. 

Quite apart from the merits of the various points that have been raised in 
connection with this matter, I think that the general attitude you took up made 
it very difficult, and indeed impossible, for you to continue in the Ministry. In 
fact, you had told me so yourself. You had taken a step which inevitably led 
either to your leaving the Ministry or the whole Ministry going and something 
new taking its place. 104 

It is thus not a question of my appreciating or not what you told me about 
conditions in Uttar Pradesh. I am not at all happy about those conditions. But 
you made some personal equation. Personal matters, of course, count and one 
has to balance many factors. Often we have to choose between what is considered 
the lesser evil. None of us is above criticism or can pretend to be completely 
right. 

You refer, at the end of your letter, to a feeling that because of your views 
on certain questions, you have been labouring under a handicap. I take it you 
are referring to joint cooperative cultivation. I do not think this particular matter 


101. Letter to the Minister of Revenue in the Uttar Pradesh Government. 

102. See also SWJN/SS/47/pp. 235-236. 

103. President, Uttar Pradesh PCC. 

104. Charan Singh sent his resignation on 2 April 1959 and it was accepted on 22 April. The 
delay was to prevent any adverse effect on the Congress prospects in the by-election to 
the UP Assembly in Baraut constituency in Meerut, scheduled for 20 April. However, 
the Congress candidate was defeated. 
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really affected any decision, though it may be that unconsciously it created an 
impression. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


50. To Mohanlal Saksena: Resignation from Congress 105 

April 22, 1959 

My dear Mohanlal, 

I have received your letter of April 16 with its enclosures. I am so heavily 
occupied with work and difficult problems that I cannot write to you at any 
length at present. I am sorry, however, to find that you wish to resign your 
primary membership of the Congress. Whatever your views may be about the 
deficiencies of the U.P. Congress, I do not understand how this should lead you 
or anyone else to resign from the primary membership. For a person who has 
grown up with the Congress like you and me, this seems to me an inconceivable 
contingency. I hope, therefore, that you will revise your decision. 

I am, therefore, for the present, not forwarding your letter of resignation 
addressed to the Congress President. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


51 . To Sampurnanand: Disintegration of Congress 106 

25th April, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I have written to you separately about my visit to Mussoorie yesterday. 107 

Now I am writing to you about a matter which is causing us a good deal of 
concern and even anxiety. Reports reaching us from a variety of sources from 
UP indicate some kind of a process of disintegration of the Congress 

105. Letter to Mohanlal Saksena, a freedom fighter and Congressman from UP. 

106. Letter to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. File No A/137, Sampurnanand Collection, 
NAI. Also available in JN Collection. 

107. During his visit to Mussoorie on 24 April 1959, Nehru met the Dalai Lama. See item 
135, pp. 478-498. 
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organisation. Charan Singh’s departure had become inevitable after the line he 
had taken up. I am not worried about that at all. But the question remains as to 
what effective steps should be taken to check this process of slow disintegration. 
The mere fact that many persons talk about it constantly in different parts of 
the UP itself becomes a fact to be considered. 

The Governor of UP 10 ’' met me day before yesterday and also gave me the 
same impression. Obviously, to allow matters to drift is not to meet a situation. 
Some positive action has to be taken. What that positive action should be. it is 
for you to judge. I think that your having a good talk with Chandra Bhan Gupta 109 
would be desirable. In spite of Chandra Bhan’s many failings, he is at least an 
old Congressman of considerable capacity for work. He has had a number of 
hard blows in the past two-three years . 110 I think it is time to make a gentler 
approach to him and get his cooperation. 

Of course, this can only be done by you and you should know best how to 
do it. 

The Congress President who went to some parts of UP recently also came 
back with the same impression and is anxious that something might be done 
before other crises confront us. The crises at the top can be faced but an inner 
process of disintegration is much more difficult to counter. 

You will be coming here, I hope, for the AICC meeting. Probably Chandra 
Bhan Gupta will also be coming. But I would much rather that you talked to 
Gupta before your coming here. 

I hope you will forgive my writing to you about this matter, but it has been 
worrying me and others and I did not think it fair to myself or to you not to 
write to you on this subject. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


108. V.V. Giri. 

109. Congressman from Uttar Pradesh. 

110. Chandra Bhan Gupta, a faction leader in UP, was defeated in 
and in a by-election in April 1958 to the UP Assembly. 


the general election in 1957 
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52. To Sampurnanand: Communal Riots 
and Bureaucratic Sloth 111 


April 25, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I am writing to you about the riots which occurred in Mubarakpur, District 
Azamgarh. 112 From some reports I have received, these riots were in some 
respects very bad and that the behaviour of the police was particularly 
objectionable. According to one fairly reliable report, there was some rather 
petty conflict between Hindus and Muslims and they threw bricks at each other 
for about fifteen minutes. After that all the beating and looting was done by the 
police and hundreds of Muslims were mercilessly beaten the next day. Their 
houses and shops were looted by the police. Telephone calls to the District 
Magistrate during the whole day brought a reply that he was asleep and could 
not be disturbed. It was only on the third day when some prominent leaders 
reached the spot that the police misbehaviour came to an end. 

I understand that you have entrusted the enquiry into these riots to the 
very District Magistrate who was supposed to be partly guilty or at least 
neglectful of his duties. 

It has long been my view that communal riots can hardly take place if the 
District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police are vigilant and competent. 
If they take place, for my part I hold the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police responsible, if for nothing else, then for incompetence 
and carelessness. In such a case, as at Mubarakpur, to ask the District Magistrate 
to enquire into the matter, when charges are brought against him will surely not 
give satisfaction to anyone. I do hope you will look into this matter. 

Normally, the AICC sends someone for a non-official enquiry or, at any 
rate, to go informally and soothe the people who have been hurt or harmed. I 
think it would be a good thing if the AICC did so. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


111. Letter. File No. A/138, Sampurnanand Collection, NAI. Also available in JN Collection. 

112. Communal disturbances broke out on 25 March, the Holi day, in Mubarakpur. a town 
eight miles from Azamgarh. 
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(xi) West Bengal 

53. In the Lok Sabha: Supreme Court Reference 
on Cooch-Behar Enclaves 113 

I should like to inform the House that the President has decided on the advice 
of his Government to refer certain issues to the Supreme Court for their opinion. 
These issues relate — if I may read out — to the steps to be taken concerning the 
Berubari Union and the so-called Cooch-Behar enclaves. 

The reference is: 

“1- I s any legislative action necessary for the implementation of the 
agreement relating to Berubari Union? 

2. If so, is a law of Parliament relatable to Article 3 of the Constitution 
sufficient for the purpose or is an amendment of the Constitution in accordance 
with Article 368 of the Constitution necessary in addition or in the alternative? 

3 . Is a law of Parliament relatable to Article 3 of the Constitution sufficient 
for the implementation of the agreement relating to exchange of enclaves or is 
an amendment of the Constitution in accordance with Article 368 of the 
Constitution necessary for the purpose in addition or in the alternative?” 

The actual reference has not been sent to the Supreme Court because of 
some maps et cetera, but I thought I would take the earliest opportunity to 
inform the house. I shall, of course, place a copy of that before the House as 
soon as possible. 


113. Statement regarding exchange of Berubari Union and Cooch-Behar Enclaves with 
Pakistan, 2 Apnl 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, cols 9288-9289. 
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(c) Goa 

54. For the Lok Sabha Secretariat: Pakistan-Portugal 
Trade Agreement 114 

Mr. Speaker might be informed that I have little to state in regard to this matter. 1 15 
It is true that a trade agreement was signed between Pakistan and Portugal on 
June 16, 1958. 1,6 No Direct mention is made of Goa in this agreement. It may, 
however, be said that by implication Goa is included in the so-called overseas 
provinces of Portugal. We have always rejected this contention which is on the 
face of it wrong and absurd. 

2. As Goa is not mentioned in this document, it does not seem desirable 
for us to draw particular attention to this matter. 


55. For the Lok Sabha Secretariat: Pakistan-Portugal 
Trade Agreement 117 

While dealing with a previous Short Notice Question on this very subject, I 
wrote a note not accepting the Question and pointing out some facts about this 
agreement. We can repeat more or less the same thing here. 

2. The following note should be sent to the Parliament Secretariat:- 
“I regret that I cannot accept this Short Notice Question. Another Short 
Notice Question on the same subject came a few days ago, and I was unable 
to accept it, and I placed certain considerations before Mr. Speaker. 

As a Short Notice Question, there is no urgency about this. But even 
as an ordinary Question, I would submit that it is not very desirable to 


114. Note, 10 April 1959. File No. 10-15/19-Goa (NGO), p.5/n„ MHA(MEA). 

115. An advance notice was sent by Ila Palchoudhuri, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from 
Nabadwip, West Bengal, on 6 April 1959 to the Secretary, Lok Sabha, to request the 
Prime Minister to make a statement on the “reported recognition by Pakistan of Goa as 
part of Portugal — an Overseas Province — in one of the articles of a trade Agreement 
signed between Pakistan and Portugal last year — on June 16, 1958 — and the reaction of 
the Government of India thereto as also the steps taken, if any, in regard thereto. Reference 
The Statesman dated 6 April. 1959.” This was forwarded to Nehru. 

116. The agreement, signed on 16 June 1958, was released in Karachi on 4 April 1959. It 
provided for most favoured nation status and was applicable to all Portuguese territories, 
including those overseas. 

117. Note, 12 April 1959. 
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allow any such Question simply because of a newspaper report drawing 
attention to some implications of the agreement between Pakistan and 
Portugal. This agreement was signed in June 1958. There is no mention in 
this agreement of Goa, Daman or Diu. All that is said is that the agreement 
applies to the “overseas provinces” of Portugal. Some of the principal 
colonial possessions of Portugal are mentioned by name, but not Goa, 
Daman or Diu. There is no reason why we should draw particular attention 
to the fact that inferentially this phrase includes Goa, Daman or Diu. That 
would only result in drawing attention to a matter which may not be 
considered as certain. Unfortunately the Pakistan Government have had 
close contacts with Portugal, and there is nothing that we can do about it. 
For us to ask the Pakistan Government to clarify this matter can hardly be 
to our advantage.” 


56. In the Rajya Sabha 118 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan: 119 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact that Portuguese soldiers crossed into the Indian 
territory at Banda border on March 26 last and kidnapped one Indian 
constable after opening fire; and if so, what are the details of the incident; 
and 

(b) What action Government have taken in the matter? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
The incident took place on the morning of 26th March, 1959 at about 10 
A.M. near a place called Lakkarkot, not far from Banda border. Indian 
customs police post at this place saw some persons coming from Goa side. 
They were suspected to be smugglers. On seeing the customs police, they 
fled into the Portuguese territory. Soon after this, 6 Portuguese soldiers 
came and opened fire on our customs police. One sepoy was also wounded 
in the left ankle but he managed to escape the Portuguese intruders. At 
least one rifle belonging to the Indian customs post was also taken away by 
the Portuguese. 

(b) We have protested strongly to the Portuguese through the Brazilian 
Embassy in New Delhi. We have also asked for the return of the customs 


118. Reply to questions. 20 April 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXV, cols 29-32. 

119. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 
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sepoy together with arms and ammunition taken away by the Portuguese. 
We are considering what further action should be taken if the Portuguese 
do not put a stop to the incidents of this kind. 

3ft RR fft? ftt?R : RT R 3R ift ^ FR ft $ft? 

WT^ftftfcR ^cIRR ^ RfRT ^ft 3TTR fftRT ft, RT TRFT cFtf 3 tTT 3TTRT 
ftFTT %? 

[Translation begins : 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan : Is that soldier still in the custody of the 
Portuguese, and have you received any reply to the protest you have lodged 
through the Brazilian Embassy? 


Translation ends.] 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: We are waiting for the reply. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta:' :o International law permits in such cases what is called 
hot pursuit. May 1 know the reason why in these particular cases we are not 
taking recourse to the well-established principle of international law and 
carry out hot pursuit in order to apprehend the violators of our frontiers? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Because, I presume, it was not considered practical at 
the time. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know the reason why an otherwise simple 
thing should be found impracticable? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not at all a simple thing for the armed forces 
to meet. One has to take care that for the armed force that meets them is a 
bigger one. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: No, Sir. I understand from the report that stray 
violations take place, only a few people taking part. In such a case I would 
like to know from the Prime Minister as to why it should be difficult for 
some coin and get them on this side of the frontier? 


120. CPI. Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot answer these questions. There are some customs 
people, not even regular soldiers, some armed customs people who are suddenly 
pounced upon — that is our account — from behind, almost from the bushes 
behind, seized and carried away. Now, two or three customs people could hardly 
pursue the Portuguese army into Goa. Of course, one can make a separate 
matter of this. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: I understand the Prime Minister’s point. But in such 
a case why is there not an arrangement at least for some men of the armed 
forces to be there in order to help the customs and other officials? Why are 
they pounced upon in this manner from the other side? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: When the armed forces are there, they are presumably 
not pounced upon. And you cannot keep the armed forces, normally speaking, 
at every yard of the frontier. 


(d) Administration 


57. Speech at New Delhi 121 

Mr. Chairman, 1 " Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am happy to add to the welcome which this Conference is receiving and to be 
associated with it in this way. I must say however that, when I was first 
approached to inaugurate this Conference I could not make out what this name, 
which is a mouthful, meant? And which is not a very sweet soothing name at 
all, non-governmental organisation. I wonder if they could not find a somewhat 
more soothing name for it. But I suppose it, the name, was meant to show what 
it was, and to lay stress that it was not, if I may use the word, one of the stooges 
of governments, but to function independently to represent public opinion. It is 


121. Speech while inaugurating the Second Indian National Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organisations of the UN, 3 April 1959. New Delhi. AIR tapes, NMML. 

The conference was attended by delegates and observers from about 140 national 
and regional organisations and representatives of various UN agencies. C. V. Narasimhan, 
Under Secretary for special political affairs of the UN conveyed Hammarskjold’s greetings 
and good wishes. 

122. J. N. Sahni, chairman of the preparatory committee. 
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a curious thing, that while on the one side, because of various factors, public 
opinion has become increasingly important and vociferous in a great part of the 
world, at the same time governments become more dominant, and though they 
are no doubt affected by public opinion, often carry on in spite of it, and almost 
opposed to the public opinion, or, I may put it differently, often public opinion 
is more in advance of all governmental opinion. And so it has to push 
governments and drag them along a certain path, which they are a little afraid 
of doing because of their responsibilities. Anyhow, I am quite convinced that it 
is of high importance that public opinion should assert itself in various ways 
and represent, well, many people who do not find a voice in organised 
govem-ments. 

I am not referring to different parties and minorities and all that. I am really 
referring to the fact that governments inevitably get tied up with certain problems. 
People connected with governments, have to work very hard as a rule, because 
of this multitude of problems that face them. With the result that they are apt 
sometimes to overlook other problems not only of equal importance, but even 
greater importance but which do not bear down upon them, and is there, that 
public opinion that can play a very important part. 

Now, in what direction should that part be played? Well, these organisations 
are directly or indirectly connected with the United Nations. And many of us 
from time to time have criticised some aspect or some activity of the United 
Nations. But I wonder if any of us ever think of what the world would have 
been without the United Nations. It is a sobering thought that if the United 
Nations had not been there, what exactly would have happened to this world of 
ours. I don’t think that the consequences would have been good at all, from 
almost any point of view, certainly from the point of view of peace in the world, 
certainly from the view of people being thrown together, at the governmental 
level, certainly to some extent to our levels too. People who would, might avoid 
each other, might shun each other, yet have to function together whether they 
like each other or not, and even though they might bandy arguments and words, 
nevertheless, they talk to each other, discuss matters with each other, and 
sometimes even come to agreements. That is, the United Nations is continuously 
fighting, and with a measure of success, against the other and more destructive 
tendencies in the world. You may think that the destructive tendencies are 
stronger than the cooperative or you may think otherwise. It is a matter of 
opinion. But the fact is that the United Nations has with considerable success 
fought those disruptive and disintegrating tendencies and tried to hold the world 
together in some measure, which otherwise it might not have done. 

Then, there is, there are, the other, the activities which normally do not 
raise any political arguments, activities of the various specialised agencies of 
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the United Nations, and which have done remarkably good work, although if I 
may venture to criticise, they do all this work at terrible cost. They function at 
such levels of expenditure that a poor undeveloped country like India is appalled 
when it sees their budgets. However, that is not my concern at the present 
moment. But the work these specialised agencies have done all over the world, 
and certainly in the undeveloped countries and underdeveloped countries of 
the world, has been remarkably good, and we welcome it and are grateful for it. 
This work, apart from being good in itself, has another very great advantage, 
that it draws people away and apart from the political conflicts which afflict the 
world, and it makes people who politically may be in conflict cooperate in 
other fields of human endeavour, which is a good thing. Because, very often, in 
order to meet an evil, sometimes the direct approach is good. You fight it directly, 
but not always, because then conflicts come, and unless one side is much stronger 
than the other, stronger in any way you like, this conflict continues, and where 
passions are involved, nobody likes to give in, and minds are closed, and no 
one will listen to a reasonable argument. Therefore, it is easier to deal with an 
evil also indirectly, because indirectly if you come together and discuss matters 
which are not basically controversial, you get in a mood of cooperation and 
gradually you see that the big barrier was not such a big barrier as you thought. 
And you could meet that evil in that way. 

Anyhow the United Nations approach is two-fold, direct with limitations, 
of course, limitations which are inherent in the situation today, and indirect. 
And both are useful, and in this work again, while governments play a very 
important part, which is inevitable, it would be pity if it was left to governments 
alone to function, and therefore it becomes important that non-official, non- 
governmental organisations should throw in their weight. And where they 
function and a variety of such organisations come together, differing in many 
ways in regard to political or economic questions, yet they function together, 
broadly having the same ideals. That also has not only a direct impact on the 
United Nations, but it helps in lowering those tensions and partly removing 
those barriers which come in the way of world cooperation. 

Many people or some people talk today of a world order, a world federation 
and the like. And the ideal appeals to any sensitive individual or any person 
who can, who tries to find some light in the conflicts of today; and yet, feeling 
that way, he has to come to the conclusion that that time is not ripe for it. 
Something is lacking, and it is not enough for a large number of people, good 
people, to get together and to vote in favour of a world federation. When we 
see something the very reverse of that happening in the world, preparations for 
war, cold war, heated arguments, and very impolite language held by the leaders 
of one country against the leaders of other countries, which is the very reverse 
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of that atmosphere which creates or which might ultimately create a world 
federation. 

Now, I am convinced that sometime or other, when, I do not know, and if 
the world survives big scale disaster, some kind of world federation is bound to 
come, because it is inherent in the shape of things; but it seems to be rather far 
off. Anyhow, the vague picture of what might come, might take definite shape 
much later, is the United Nations. Imperfect as it is from that point of view, it is 
something: and it is far better to have that something, than to have nothing and 
think vaguely and dream about some perfect order, which may take a long time 
to come. The United Nations is based upon the Charter, and whenever I have 
read this Charter, especially the opening words of it, I have been impressed by 
the vision of the founders of the United Nations, because it is a very fine charter. 
And at the same time again, we find that although the ideal place before the 
world was a very fine one, how far we are from that ideal, and how we lose 
ourselves in our rivalries, in our attempts to, well, think of ourselves only, at 
the expense even of others, in our fears, apprehensions, hatreds, and capacity 
for violence. It is surprising how far, how practice and ideals differ. Yet the 
ideals enshrined in the Charter are good and noble ideals. And it is good to 
have those ideals and to be constantly reminded of them to pull us out of the 
ruts that we are in. 

Here in India we used a word which has become almost common coin, in 
other parts of the world, “Panchsheel”, the “Five Principles”, and anyone who 
sees those Five Principles will admit that while they do not deal with the 
problems of the world, they do deal with certain basic relationships between 
different countries which, acted upon, would reduce tensions and troubles and 
fears tremendously. As I said, that would not solve the problems of the world, 
but it will create the atmosphere which would help in the solution of the problems 
of the world, and that is a great thing. We used these words “Panchsheel” and 
the “Five Principles”, and many countries do so, and yet we do not always act 
up to them. When something happens which frightens us or which, according 
to our thinking, affects our own narrow interests, we forget that. And so, we 
live in two kinds of worlds, the world of, well, in a way, of ideals and noble 
precepts and Charters, and the actual world of practice which is very far removed 
from that. Other words which are so often used, good words, also lose their 
essential meaning. We talk of peace and everybody admits that peace is good, 
and yet we prepare for war, and sometimes even we talk of peace in such harsh 
tones, that they remind one of war, not of peace. So we talk other words, of 
democracy, and so many other words which seem to have lost their basic 
meaning. Words, like hard coin, lose their brightness and their essence. That is 
so. Nevertheless, there is the other ten-dency too, more and more people think 
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about these matters and more and more people talk about them, feel about 
them, and more and more people positively try in their various ways to help in 
the process of the world, going ahead in peace and cooperation. 

Now the United Nations, as I said, in spite of the many things it may have 
done or may not have done, which we wanted it to do, is nevertheless, a basic 
foundation for many things that we desire. We may criticise its composition, 
we may say as we do say, that as constituted today it gives far greater weight to 
a certain group of countries and not to others in certain continents and not 
other continents and all that, and which is perfectly true criticism. But, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that it is there and its objectives and ideals are 
good, desirable, and indeed essential for the world has to go forward. And if 
that is so, and it is I believe, it is important that its message should be carried 
far and wide, and pressure should be brought to bear upon it by enlightening 
public opinion and indeed the public opinion should be enlightened about it 
too. It is a two way traffic, because the United Nations does not finally function 
all the time in terms of its Charter. No government does, no organisation, can. 
It functions ultimately because of the various pressures brought to bear upon it 
by governments, who are interested in their own particular viewpoint or their 
own self-interest, and it is there that public opinion can and sometimes has 
made a big difference, even their own countries or of other countries. And thus 
an organisation like this, the non-governmental associations can make a great 
deal of difference in, not only in smoothing matters, not only in enlightening 
people, but even in creating that public opinion, which affects the larger decisions 
of the United Nations. And the activities of such organisations is to be welcomed 
and encouraged in every way. I am therefore glad to pay my tributes to these 
activities here, and I inaugurate this Conference. (Applause) 


58. To R.K. Khadilkar: Question on Apa Pant 123 


April 8, 1959 


Dear Shri Khadilkar, 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th April. I agree with you that it is improper 
for anything to be said or done which savours of an unfair attack on our officers, 
more especially those who are serving in strategic border regions. But the 
particular object of your Short Notice Question about Shri Apa Pant will hardly 
be served that way. In fact, more attention will be drawn to the irresponsible 


1 23. Letter to R. K. Khadilkar, Congress. Lok Sabha MP from Ahmednagar. 
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statement appearing in the New Age, and more, publicity given to it. As a matter 
of fact, some reference to this was made in the course of a debate recently in 
the Lok Sabha, and I answered it. 124 

I, therefore, feel that I should not accept this Short Notice Question. Indeed, 
I would not like any question to be put merely because the New Age has said 
something about an officer. 

These vague charges casting a slur on our officers are, I think, very unfair, 
and yet the answer can only be a general one. As a matter of fact, Shri Apa Pant 
is a very fine officer of ours. As part of his duty, he often has to meet people in 
Gangtok who come there. The persons he meets might be desirable or 
undesirable. Sometimes press correspondents go there and seek an interview. 
Gangtok is a very small place, and every foreigner who goes there comes across 
most of the important residents there. Shri Apa Pant has met from time to time 
various such persons who have been there. It is quite possible that some of 
these newspapermen were not very desirable types. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


59. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Arthur Lall’s 
Appointment 125 


10 April 1959 

Nan dear, 

I have been wanting to write to you for a long time but as the letter had to be 
hand written it has been delayed. 

About Harsha, 126 1 fear I have no good opinion. If Cambridge can produce 
this medley of conceit, pseudo-intellectuality and self-centredness, it does no 
credit to it. 

You wrote to me an angry letter about Arthur Lall 127 &c. Perhaps you came 
to conclusion too soon and without inquiry. First of all I do not consider my 
business to interfere too much in postings and transfers. I am less competent to 


124. See item 16. p. 223 and also item 105. pp. 421-433. 

1 25. Letter to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. India's High Commissioner in London. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit Papers, NMML. 

126. Elder son of GP. Hutheesing and Krishna Hutheesing, Nehru's youngest sister. 

127. India’s Ambassador to Austria, 1959-63. 
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judge than those whose business it is to deal with these matters from day to day. 
It is quite possible that they may err or even show partiality. But I cannot possibly 
keep track of nearly 300 foreign service officers. I know a few well, some 
indifferently and others very little. Because of my lack of full knowledge I am 
as liable to err. Anyhow I think I ought to devote such energies as I possess to 
more important matters than service affairs. I try to keep a general supervision. 

My experience of the present senior officers in E. A. Ministry — Filial, Dutt. 
M. J. Desai & Chakravarty — is that they are competent, conscientious and hard 
working. I have, in fact, a high opinion of all the four. 

As for Arthur, he is not a favourite in the E. A. Ministry for some of the 
reasons you mention as well as others. He has been appointed to Vienna because 
of reasons entirely unconnected with any favour being shown to him. He did 
not ask for it. The only person who recommended him was Homi Bhabha'' for 
Atomic Energy work in Vienna. 

Austria had long been asking for an ambassador. We had to agree. 
Temporarily we intended to keep Vellodi 129 there as ambassador. Then came 
another development. It became necessary to have an ambassador in Vienna 
for the Atomic Energy work there. We could not find two ambassadors there. 
Homi Bhabha pressed us to appoint Arthur as he had done much of this work in 
the U. S. It was chiefly because of this that ultimately Arthur was chosen for 
the double functions. I do not think there was any favouritism about this. 

This is a hasty note. 

Love, 


Jawahar 


60. To Lakshmi N. Menon: N.V. Rao and 
Other Corruption Cases 130 

When I received Deputy Minister’s note, I remembered the case. Nevertheless, 
I wanted to refresh my memory with the facts, especially the recent ones. I have 
now examined the file again. 

2. This matter was mentioned to me on several occasions by the Special 
Secretary, and my views were ascertained by him. Some months ago, an article 

128. H.J. Bhabha, Secretary, Department of Atomic Energy, and Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

129. M.K. Vellodi, India’s Ambassador to Switzerland, 1958-62. 

130. Note to the Deputy Minister, ME A. 12 April 1959. 
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appeared in the Statesman newspaper accusing the External Affairs Ministry of 
suppressing cases of misappropriation because of private pressures. No name 
was mentioned in it. I, thereupon, had an enquiry made from the writer of the 
article (Shri Prem Bhatia) as to whom he referred to, and he mentioned the 
name of Shri N.V. Rao. 131 Thereafter I went into Shri N.V. Rao’s case rather 
thoroughly, and I found that an enquiry had been proceeding for some time. 132 
It had been delayed because of the absence of Shri Rao in Germany and because 
some facts could not be ascertained easily by the police. There had been no 
question of suppressing this enquiry. 

3. Subsequently, a question was asked in Parliament about this particular 
case and I said that departmental proceedings were being drawn up against 
Shri N.V. Rao. This was, I think, in September or October last year. I kept in 
touch with this matter. On the 27th of January, N.V. Rao submitted his 
resignation. This was not done under any pressure from the Ministry. About a 
week later, on the 3rd February, I accepted this resig-nation. This inevitably 
involved the cancellation of the suspension order. There was no question of 
Shri N.V. Rao being hustled either to offer his resignation or of his resignation 
being accepted. Normally a long period does not elapse between the resignation 
and its acceptance as this would be objected to by audit, because it causes a 
loss to Government by way of salary. 

4. I might mention here that when the Statesman article came out and I 
enquired into this matter more fully, I insisted on Shri N.V. Rao being suspended. 

5. Every step that has been taken in this matter has been not only in 
consultation with me but after I had considered it fully. Therefore, the 
responsibility is entirely mine, though it is certainly shared by Secretary-General 
and Special Secretary, both of whom were consulted by me repeatedly. I do not 
myself see anything unethical or wrong about the procedures that have been 
followed. Nor do I think that there has been any particular slackness in the 
Ministry in enforcing its rules. Probably there was delay in the early period 
when an informal enquiry was taking place. This too was largely due to the 
police officers conducting that enquiry and the absence of Shri N.V. Rao from 
India. 

6. The fact that the sum involved is not a large one is not very relevant. 
The charge was one of misappropriation. There were other charges such as 
making remittances contrary to rules. Indeed, he had to pay back a sum of Rs. 
4818/- because he had wrongly drawn this as Exchange Compensation 
Allowance. 

131. Counsellor, Indian Embassy. Bonn, 1957-58. 

132. See also SWJN/SS/41/p. 772. 
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7. So far as Shri Prem Krishen 133 is concerned, departmental proceedings 
have been drawn up against him. 134 These proceedings are entirely for making 
heavy remittances from Nairobi. He is not being charged with misappropriation 
of Government funds. 

8. The reference to Shri M.O. Mathai’s case is not relevant. 135 There is no 
formal or statutory enquiry in regard to Shri Mathai. But in view of various 
allegations made against him, I volunteered to have an informal enquiry 
conducted which was to be conducted by the Cabinet Secretary. 136 The 
resig-nation itself had nothing to do with the enquiry and preceded it. 

9. Whether proceedings against a particular officer should be dropped or 
not has to be considered having regard to the circumstances in each case. In the 
present case, no regular proceedings or even an enquiry had started. All that 
had been done was to indicate that an enquiry will be made. When Shri N.V. 
Rao chose to resign, it was for us to consider whether in all the circumstances, 
we should accept this resignation and carry on with the enquiry or not. There is 
no question of any such case becoming a precedent because each case has to be 
considered separately. No officer can get away with grave offences merely by 
tendering resignation. 

1 0. In the present case, it might perhaps be said that we were rather lenient 
to Shri N.V. Rao by merely accepting his resignation and not continuing any 
other proceedings against him. That is a matter of opinion. We thought that his 
leaving the service in these circumstances was itself a punishment and we need 
not add to it. Because of our judicial procedures, it always takes a long time to 
come to any decisions. This is a burden to all concerned. Anyhow, in the balance, 
it was decided to accept the resignation, and I see nothing unethical about it. 

1 1 . Shri N.V. Rao s resignation having been accepted, he is no longer a 
Government servant and as such is not amenable now to discipline and the 
control rules of Government. We cannot, therefore, on our own motion, reopen 


L 3. Commisioner for India in British East/Central Africa, 1956-58; Joint Secretary. Ministry 
of Rehabilitation, 1 959-62. 

134. See also SWJN/SS/41/p. 772. 

135. For M. O. Mathai’s case, see SWJN/SS/46/pp. 374-391. 

inquiry made b> Vishnu Sahay exonerated Mathai of the allegations. The substance 
d a * V V ep0rt WaS * ncor P° ra ted in a note presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
t e rime . inister on 6 May 1959, together with the findings of Moraiji Desai, Finance 
Minister, and A.K. Chanda, CAG See SWJN/SS/49/pp. 339-346. 

- . However, he worked as a Director in the MEA from 15 July 1961 to 6 Aug. 1962, and 
* en * bec ^ me India’s High Commissioner at Dar-e-Salaam in 1965, according to 
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the case now, or compel Shri Rao to submit to an enquiry. But I am perfectly 
prepared to have an enquiry if Shri N.V. Rao so wishes. He has not expressed 
any such wish, and it was entirely on his own motion that he gave in his 
resignation. If, therefore, Shri N.V. Rao desires an enquiry, we shall have it. 
But he must state explicitly in writing that he wants it. 

12. As this matter has been referred to in the public press as well as in 
Parliament (I have already stated in Parliament in answer to a Question that he 
had resigned) any procedure we adopt now must be based on written applications 
and not on merely oral wishes. 


61. In the Lok Sabha: Funds with the PM 138 

TOR ft 'iiH if ftR 

TPR :' 39 TOT TOR ip# TO TOTft eft fR qftft fft : 

(cp) TOR TOT) ft TOT ft fftclft ftfr ft)FT-ftR-ft ftfa f : 

(^) RftR ftftf ft 3R 7RF fftcRT RRT TOT §3TT ftft TOft ft fftcRT sft fftR 
TOT ? 

TOR TO?) TOT TTO TOT) (ft) TOTITOTW : (<F) ftft (7§) : TOR TOf) 

ft) 3RT ^TTfftrT ft) g^rfftTF ftfa I \ReFT fftTRT ftTOT ft fTOT TOT t 

6, ftror 90 ) i to y^Rw ft ft ftrft to fft?F fftro tot 1 1 to ft 

ft ftftr fttft TORT 7ft) TOTO fftrot FTOF ftR, 3TRR TO RFTOR TOTT TORT 
ftftr TOT ^ftRcTTOT ft)ftf ft ffttr TO1TOT ftR TO TOR TOT) ft) ft TOFlf) TO ft 

ft)ft cropr r?) i 

gftteRT ftR) ft ffttT TOTTOT ftR ^?T 7TTO TOft TO TORT ft fftR 
tot ^ ft) ^ TOft ft fftTT tJTTft ft? qr ftf# ft I 

ftftftf ftft TOft ft) TOft ft ftR ft TOTTOT7 TO TO TOT ftcTT ft ftT TOR TOf) 
ft) ft) TOft TOftTO ft fttft TO fftTOT 1 1 TOftft TO ftTOT ftjRT SIT fft ft) SR Tjft 


138. Reply to questions. 14 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates. Second Series. Vol. XXI X. cols 
11283-11285. 

139. By Arjun Singh Bhadauriaand Ram Sewak Yadav. Socialist Party MPs. However, in the 
Lok Sabha record. Yadav ’s first name is not given, so it could also be R.N. Yadav who is 
from Congress. 
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TOfa sprier to to TOfa str-tott m star, rf ^if 3 ?r ^ff TOfa £ far 

<l9l ^1^11 I 

WRFcfRT 3ft \iHlrl ^ far SRR xfaf fa* dd>ft«H TTlft-TOHTRT TOT Mft % 
«RT t # TORR faR RfT% ^ 7TRR 3 g*T #cF TO fefar 3ft flfaf <rt 
£ faft TTRffaF Slfaftfa TOTOTf sr faft RI Tft?HRfar *T SIM Ffa 1 1 M 3ft3 
^ 3jS ’TFT fftfal TOTO3Tf 3ft M 3TOT % far fftft TO f 1 gRTO tthf TOT rffa 
3RT 3Rfcr 3ft toto 3ft RIMHI ^mwIi 

TOR TOft cFT TO^fa TfFRdl 3Tfa *pF 3ft TOFfaT 3> 3faf f\ TO3 $p faro 
W TO, 33ffa TOTR rfat 3?t 3ft TOT 7TTO -3TR TTFTTOTT % farr TOST TOft SIM grr 
£ I TOR Pfa ft M t iTcp 3Rfa 3ft sff #7 M 3>R ^ fRvTR 3> far 
ftTO ftfF 3TTOT faTO STT I M ^ ft ft Rfa §TTfaf ft : 

% TOR TO3T, TOTOT, 

7. TOR, TOR TP^faT 3TOR, 

3- 3ftftfa faf TOftf, 

«. ’ftftfSR ftfa ?faSR ftR7f TOF ftTTOT fag ^ gfftfftfft, ftft 

<i. FRT TOe $ STfaftfa I 

R? 3TftT T fl eft 7T73TO 3f g5TT3 TO faTO TOT TO <3TtT T f\ 7T73TO TOT 
3ftf dlwjch TO | 

^ 7TO3R7 TOS, 7pT, ijTOTT TOT TOT TOT TOft 3ft TOTOftf ftft 7F?R 
RFSt ^ TOFT 37 He; <5 ftft ^ farT OTFT TOfaTTOT % 3TO TOTOfftftf 3ft dfTOdl efr 
faT ffaTTW faTO '3TTrfT ft I 3^5 TRI ftfa-TM 7TOftf eFt etf TOT M ^ ft faTO 
W HRf M TFRt ^ i^3j Hpddl TOT wf^f ST7T g^TT t ^TFf fa ^3rP TOR ^ I 
^ ^ ^5fa if SIM Teffa c^t xjff TOfaW Wf-WI TO 

^ifaT ?fa 7# 1 1 Mrcifaw SRR TfaTT 2864 ^ ^RR ^T 8 3TSfa 1959 R5t TR 
facial fair RT ^FT t faR TOR TOft TMfR TRIM! 3TO ^ 1 TORt 1958 t 31 
fapTO 1958 TOF f^ff # SIM Rfaf ^ far gSFifaRT cfa TO TORT TOTT 1 1 


[Translation begins: 

Funds with The Prime Minister 

Question : 140 Will the Honourable Prime Minister please provide the 
information that : 


140. See fn 139 in this section. 
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(a) The names of the funds at the disposal of the Honourable Prime 

Minister, and 

(b) How much money has been deposited in these funds till now and how 

much out of that has been utilised? 

Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs Minister (Shri Jawaharalal Nehru) : (a) and 
(b) : Details of the various funds at the disposal of the Prime Minister has been 
given in the list attached (see Annexure 6, Item No. 90). Six Funds have been 
mentioned in this list. Out of these, three funds, viz., Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Memorial Fund, Chancellor's Rabindra Nath Tagore Memorial Fund and The 
Distress Relief Fund, have no relation with the official position of the Prime 
Minister. 

The Distress Relief Fund was begun a long time back out of the amounts 
received by the Prime Minister in his personal capacity for the relief of distress. 

The amounts deposited in the Women and Children Welfare Fund are given 
to the Prime Minister on the occasion of his birthday. He has declared that all 
amounts received by him on his birthday or thereabouts will be utilised for the 
welfare of women and children. 

Almost the entire corpus of The Prime Minister’s Fund for the Promotion 
of Folk Art is constituted of the money collected through the sale of tickets of 
the Folk Dance programmes on Republic Day and the various performances by 
foreign cultural delegations. Some amounts out of this fund have been given to 
various institutions. A large part of this fund has been allocated for the 
establishment of an institution for the promotion of folk art. 

The Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund was started soon after the 
Partition of the country because at that time the Prime Minister had received 
large contributions for general relief. The Prime Minister had issued an appeal 
for this cause and had constituted a Board for this purpose. The following persons 
were members of this Board : 

1. The Prime Minister, President, 

2. President, Indian National Congress, 

3. Central Finance Minister, 

4. Representatives of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce 

and Industry, and 

5. Representatives of the Tata Trust. 

This Fund was neither started on the recommendation of the Government 
nor is the Government any part of this Fund. 

This Fund is mostly for providing relief for incidents of national calamity 
such as floods, famine, earthquake or fire and for providing help to the refugees 
from Pakistan. Apart from some small amounts, the expenditure from this Fund 
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has been managed by the Chief Ministers and Governors of the States in which 
such incidents have taken place. 

Complete details of amounts received in the Prime Minister’s National 
Relief Fund have been published from time to time. A detailed answer has been 
given on April 8, 1959 to the unstarred question No. 2864 in which information 
has been given about the contributions received in the Prime Minister’s National 
Relief Fund from foreign sources between January 1, 1958 to December 31, 
1958. 

Translation ends.] 


62. To Balwantray Mehta: Retirement from Estimates 
Committee 141 

April 20, 1959 

My dear Balwantray, 

Thank you for your letter of April 17, which I received only today. 

I know that you have worked hard and done a great deal of good work as 
Chairman of the Estimates Committee. I agree with you that the Estimates 
Committee is an excellent training ground for all of us. Those who are members, 
of course, go more intimately into the details of administration. Even others 
profit by their reports. 

As for your suggestion that you should now retire from the Chairmanship 
and someone else should take your place, I am forwarding your letter to our 
Minister of Parliamentary Affairs. 142 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


141. Letter to Mehta, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gohilwad, Bombay. 

142. Satya Narayan Sinha was the Minister of State for Parliamentary Affairs. 
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63. To Jagjivan Ram: Corruption in the Railways 143 

April 21. 1959 

My dear Jagjivan Ram, 

I am enclosing a personal letter from Kripalaniji 144 with a note attached. If the 
facts stated in it are correct, they do disclose an unfortunate tendency. 145 Can 
this not be dealt with somehow? We should not appear to be helpless in such 
matters. 

Please return to me Kripalaniji ’s letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


64. To Zail Singh: Pilgrimage in Pakistan 146 


April 22, 1959 

My dear Zail Singhji, 

Thank you for your letter of the 21st in which you have sent me an account of 
the pilgrimage to the sacred religious shrines in Pakistan. I have read this report 
with interest. 

I am sorry to find that the arrangements made by the Indian Railways were 
not satisfactory. I am drawing the attention of the Railway Minister to this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


143. Letter. 

144. J B. Knpalani. PSP. Lok Sabha MP from Sitamarhi. Bihar. 

145. This was a complaint of Gandhi Ashram workers in West Bengal against railway clerks 
demanding bribes. 

146. Letter to Zail Singh. Congress. Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab 
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65. To Jagjivan Ram: Trains Inadequate for 
Pilgrims to Lahore 147 


April 22, 1959 

My dear Jagjivan Ram, 

Shri Zail Singh, MP, was one of the large batch of Sikh pilgrims who went to 
Pakistan to visit the Gurdwaras there. He sent me a brief report of his visit. In 
the course of this report he says as follows: 

“ I am sorry to state that the arrangements made by Indian Railway for 
refugees was very poor. Pilgrims had to sit on roofs while returning from Lahore. 
We faced humiliation when the train left Lahore for that reason.” 

This is a pity. Will you kindly enquire into it? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


66. At Mussoorie: To Travel Agents 148 


Mussoorie 
April 24, 1959 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, said here today that the Government should 
encourage tourism because that helped bridge the gulf between nations and 
communities. “Even unthinking and unperceptive travellers help this process,” 
he said. 

Mr. Nehru, who was inaugurating the eighth annual convention of the Travel 
Agents Association of India, emphasised that as Prime Minister he would like 
to encourage tourism because it helped the country earn foreign exchange. But 
as an individual he was not greatly attracted by the present mode of travelling 
in which everything was made easy by a variety of agencies. 

He added that he was greatly fascinated by the accounts the travellers of 
the past had left. They crossed deserts and high mountains learning the 
languages, customs, and way of life of the countries they visited. They braved 
the greatest risks in search of adventure and knowledge. 


147. Letter. 

148. Speech inaugurating the eight annual convention of the Travel Agents Association of 
India, Mussoorie, 24 April 1959. From The Times of India. 25 April 1959. 
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The speech was remarkable for its humour. It was interspersed with laughter 
from the delegates. 

The Prime Minister poured ridicule on travellers who moved from one part 
of the world to another “wrapped in cotton wool” making no effort whatsoever 
to react to the new way of life and culture of the countries they were visiting. 

Mr. Nehru said that a tourist, to benefit from his travel, should possess a 
spirit of adventure and curiosity. Above all, he must be receptive. He for one 
was inclined to think that one could not understand a country and its people 
unless one knew its language. Even knowing a few words and phrases helped 
to create an atmosphere of understanding. Also, it was necessary to understand 
something of the history and the achievements of the nation concerned. 

The Prime Minister utilised the occasion to outline his approach to national 
and international problems. “Friendliness attracts friendliness.” Excepting some 
man-eaters and king cobras even animals did not attack human beings unless 
they were afraid. “When you are afraid you act irrationally and violently. 
Apprehension and fear led to irrationality and violence. Violence of mind at 
some stage breaks into violence of action, which in the international sphere 
means war.” 

Mr. Nehru illustrated what he meant by a receptive approach by a reference 
to Banaras. Many tourists, he said, were repulsed by the ugliness and smallness 
of the city. But whenever he visited the city a succession of pictures arose in his 
mind. He thought of Banaras as a great city of learning 2,500 years ago at the 
time of Lord Buddha. Lord Buddha visited it after his enlightenment. For over 
a thousand years it was a centre of intellectual ferment, he added. 

The Prime Minister said that the same was true of India as a whole. There 
were many things that he hated and wanted to change. But it was essential to 
remember that once India was a great nation. Today she was engaged in a 
mighty adventure and in the coming years she would be a great power. He said 
that it was not easy to understand an ancient nation whose way of life and 
culture had been moulded by layers upon layers of experience and thought. 

Mr. Nehru said that the essence of travelling was to get out of one’s 
environment, habits and way of life. The traveller had an opportunity to come 
into contact with new ways of life and thought. He should allow his mind to be 
moulded by it. This did not mean that he should surrender his own values and 
culture. He associated travelling with high adventure and said, “comfortable 
life is rightfully boring and dull.” 

He did not like the present practice of the tourists being provided with 
things they were used to at home. He defended prohibition in a humorous 
manner. Restraint and self-discipline was the basis of civilisation, he said. 

Earlier, the President of the Association, Mr. K.C. Khanna, said the travelling 
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had become an important factor in modem life. He said that the restrictions 
imposed on Indian tourists on account of shortage of foreign exchange should 
be lifted to provide for two-way traffic. 

Foreign Exchange Earners 

Mr. Khanna said that in 1955 India and Japan had attracted 33,100 and 3,000 
[sic] tourists respectively. Their earnings amounted to Rs. 10.3 crores and Rs. 
22 crores respectively. In 1957, India received 80,000 tourists and Japan 1,80,000 
and their earnings were Rs. 16 crores and Rs. 32 crores respectively. He was 
convinced that India could earn Rs. 50 crores a year through tourism in another 
five years, if necessary facilities were available. India’s income from this source 
in 1958 amounted to Rs. 19 crores. Thus, the tourist industry was one of the 
first 10 foreign exchange earners. 

He added that though formalities at airports had been cut down in recent 
years, India did not compare favourably with other countries in this matter. 
Also, the internal air services were still inadequate and attention was not paid 
by the Indian Airlines Corporation to the needs of foreign tourists. 

Mr. Khanna said that Delhi was the only city where hotel accommodation 
was adequate. Even then, more rooms would be needed by 1960. In Delhi, 
restriction on drinking in hotels and restaurants, places which the tourists visited, 
in practice amounted to discrimination against them. 

Mr. Khanna complained that the Government departments did not utilise 
the services of travel agents and that the railways had reduced the commission 
of the travel agents from five per cent to three and three quarters per cent. 

Mr. S.K. Patil, Minister for Transport and Communications, thanked the 
Prime Minister for opening the convention. 

Mr. Raj Bahadur, Minister for Tourism, is attending the convention. 

Thanking the Prime Minister, Mr. Patil expressed the hope that India would 
be able to attract one million tourists every year within the next five or six 
years. He assured the travel agents that the Government would do its best to 
help them promote the tourist industry. 

Mr. Patil added that like Italy and Switzerland, India could be a tourist’s 
paradise. India had much to offer by way of attraction to tourist. 
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67. At the IIPA: Administration, Planning, Cooperation 149 

When all of you are probably a little tired and weary and looking forward to 
some kind of light refreshment, I hardly think it will be very proper for me to 
take your time. Whenever I speak on these occasions, it is not so much about 
the very important specific problems with which you deal, but rather on certain 
general considerations which I think are important. I was just trying to refresh 
my memory as to what I said last year on this occasion . 150 I am a little afraid 
that I might repeat myself though a certain measure of repetition about important 
aspects is not bad. 

Yesterday, it so happened, I was in Mussoorie and I paid a visit to the 
Research Centre of the Community Development Organisation . 151 I was very 
much impressed by that. Only about fifty to sixty persons taking a course for I 
think, six weeks, five weeks at a time, till a fresh batch comes and each batch 
contains a number of non-servicemen. I dislike and it is not quite correct to use 
the words officials and non-officials. It is a relic of British times. People are 
servicemen or non-servicemen. That I can understand. What am I? Am I an 
official or non-official? I am obviously an official but I am not a serviceman. It 
is the correct description. Therefore, serviceman or a non-serviceman, just as 
in our diplomatic service we might say, he is a career man or a non-career man; 
they are both in service. 

Both these I found mixed up at this Research Centre. But when I stopped a 
little, while I did not meet them as normally I am supposed to meet people — 
they are collected together and I am supposed to address them which may be 
sometimes helpful but not very much and certainly I get no idea of what they 
are doing — but this time I found them carrying on their work, separately, each 
group which, for some reason I could not understand, was called a syndicate. 
So each syndicate was discussing a subject heatedly; there were seven 
syndicates — and the idea was to discuss it, they circulate and ultimately they 
meet together. Obviously, that method seemed to me far better than listening to 
lectures. It drew people out. It made them think, criticise each other and thus 
their consideration of that subject became more and more mature and deeper. 


149. Address to the fifth annual general meeting of the IIPA. Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi. 25 
April 1959. PIB files. 

150. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 292-2%. 

151. For Nehru’s speech, see item 76, pp. 365-368. 
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LOWER ADMINISTRATIVE RANKS 

So I was rather impressed by this, especially in a study of a subject like 
community development which is not a static subject, it is not a subject about 
which you have got too many precedents, it is a dynamic growing subject. In a 
sense community development in its various aspects covers such a variety of 
public administration that although it does not deal with what might be called, 
the higher ranks of public administration, it does deal with the rural areas, 
almost everything in the rural areas come into touch with the community 
development. 

I feel that more and more attention is needed to these, what might be called 
lower ranks of public administration than the higher ranks. Higher ranks are 
important, of course, but they get some attention. They are much more before 
the public eye but the lower ranks are much more really in the life of the people. 
They deal with far more and I do not know — I speak subject to correction — 
how far this Institute or other institutions of this kind think of that, especially 
down below, the petty revenue official and the petty this and that who is far 
more important from the point of view of the average resident of India in the 
villages than your high officials. 

You may remember an old story of an old lady whose son was, I believe, 
being tried for a very serious offence, may be murder before the High Court. 
And when he was acquitted by the High Court Division Bench or Judge, the 
old lady said, “Thank you, may you rise to be a Kotwal/' For her the Kotwal 
was a much more important person than the High Court Judge. She had to deal 
with him daily. And so we have to think of these lower functionaries and they 
are the base. 

You will see that great stress has been laid now by the Planning 
Commission, the National Development Council and generally by Government 
on panchayats, cooperatives, etc. One aspect of that stress is that they should 
not be officialised, that they should be controlled by the people of the village 
who form the members and that the official element should be rather distant, 
advisory, of course, helpful, but not at all in a sense of bossing it, interfering 
and not allowing, if I may say so, the members of the panchayat to make any 
number of mistakes. Let them make mistakes. Let us accept this that a mistake 
is often better committed by them than this helplessness and powerlessness 
which comes from somebody sitting on top carrying on the business of the 
panchayat. They will never grow in that way. That is an important emphasis. 
There is nothing new about it, that is, an emphasis on the great part of the 
administration in those stages being carried on by the non-service element, if 
you like, the non-official element. And that brings new problems in its train. 
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NON-SERVICE ELEMENT 

Presumably, when you deal with the administration what you are thinking is 
more of the servicemen, not always of course. Now, as the country advances, 
and especially as it advances on the socialist pattern, there are more and more 
people engaged in Government service. State service rather, from below 
upwards. That is bound to happen. But far more persons should be engaged in 
administrative service in a voluntary way, in the non-service way. In fact, you 
draw in almost every active member of the public to do something or other in 
some form or other some way thus you make large network of administration. 

So, I should like you, this Institute, to consider more these aspects lower 
down on official scale and more especially the non-serviceman coming into the 
picture and taking part in it and grow-ing as he does this work, because the 
most important thing is that when he does it he grows. Now, we are talking 
about cooperatives and it is suggested that we should cover every village in 
India with a cooperative, barring perhaps, I do not know, some special areas 
like tribal areas and other which will also have co-operatives but may be 
somewhat different. 

This is a pretty big undertaking, in every village a cooperative. Again that 
requires a good deal of some kind of training, sometimes highly specialised, 
sometimes a little less so. And I take it that the Government, State and Centre, 
are going to take steps to train people, to train people of every kind, highly 
specialised courses may be for a year, may be for six months, smaller courses 
for a month, even smaller courses for the panchs and the sarpanchs for three or 
four days just to explain to them because we want millions to get some idea 
about. 

We are launching out in this way, in fact, the new directions outside the 
scope of our old administrative apparatus and we want to give far greater power 
to the panchayat and to the village co-operative than they have today, knowing 
full well that they may misuse it, may make mistakes and the like. Mistakes of 
the panchayats will not endanger the security of a country. We can survive it 
but they will suffer for it and they will learn from it, and the public will learn 
from it. 

PROCEDURAL DELAYS 

As a matter of fact, the biggest mistakes or biggest errors that we commit are 
the errors of not doing things or of delay in doing things. I am convinced of 
that. A mistake is far better than not doing a thing. You can rectify an error. You 
can never catch back the time you have lost by not doing something and enough 
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stress has been laid on this always. Last year too I said it and this year too there 
has been references to it in your discussions this question of delay, this question 
of procedures which involve delay apart from the individual’s slackness; it is 
procedure that involves delay. In spite of every effort we still go through 
procedures which involve far too great delay. 

We have to be careful but there is a word which has a bad odour about it, it 
is a big word, bureaucratisation, too much bureaucracy. Bureaucracy is essential; 
bureaucracy means organised work, nothing wrong in that, organised work in 
an office, too much of it, it grows. What is it — Parkinson’s law and this and 
that. It (bureaucracy) really has an amazing capacity to grow and create work 
for itself which is not wanted for public purposes at all. We work for each other 
and we have to be always on our guard against this and the best way to avoid all 
this trouble is to avoid processes involving delay. 

Now, the other day, I was in South India, southern districts of Madras. It 
has nothing particularly special to do, I suppose, with public administration but 
I was very much impressed by the rapid improvement being made there in 
primary education. It was most impressive and most heartening. The numbers 
alone have increased greatly and every two miles I had to stop because there 
was a school and children lined up and I travelled about 400 miles in an open 
car in the sun and you can imagine, I must have seen, I do not know, hundreds 
of thousands, millions of school children, I do not know how many — vast 
numbers and very amazingly small age, I do not know what age they were; to 
me it looked four or five years old upwards, it was a very heartening sight, 
these schools. 

The Madras Government, especially, has introduced mid-day meals and 
they were called school improvement societies and I went to these conferences, 
and I was astonished at the bigness of the conferences, each about 12,500 
teachers and the teachers in Madras are mostly women — all collected together 
and in an ordered way discussing their problems. They were discussing how to 
improve their schools and a wonderful display of gifts. It was an astonishing 
display really. The quantity of gifts was impressive, all collected from parents 
and others for the improvement of the schools and what was more, a spirit of 
enthusiasm among the teachers and parents and all concerned and all 
cooperating. There were many Catholic schools, many other schools, all 
cooperating in this. This heartened me more than many things, and more than 
most things that I usually see. 

THIRD PLAN 

We are today giving a great deal of intensive thought to the Third Five Year 
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Plan, the approach to it, the size of it, the content of it. We are still in the initial 
stages although we have been discussing it for at least six months, discussing it 
very deeply because the greatest discussion, the greatest consideration, not in a 
wishful thinking way, that is good enough, not in a vague general way as perhaps 
inevitably we had to do when we have started our First Plan, but more and 
more detailed and more and more, well, looking into the future. 

Because, the more you think of the Plan, you have to look at the future, not 
five, ten, or twenty years, but in a perspective way. And the more you look at 
this planning business, which naturally fits in with every wish of our life, the 
Plan has to fit in w ith our life and it affects even our institutions and approaches 
and the problem comes up to us in various ways how far the present type of 
institution is suited to the type of society which we are working for. Some 
institutions are good. I am not criticising it, goodness or badness, but fitness. 
How far they fit in with that type we are trying to evolve. 

This Institute will have to keep this particular matter very especially in 
mind and try to follow the thinking of the evolution of the Third Plan from this 
institutional point of view. 

SUPERIORITY OF PUBLIC SECTOR 

There are sometimes discussions and criticisms especially in Parliament about 
the public sector or the new corporations or others under the public sector that 
are functioning. And I think it is a very good thing that these criticisms take 
place in Parliament, though very often they are not wholly justified. Nevertheless, 
it is a good thing. Of course, the private sector has no such tribunal to face 
unless some major development takes place, very big, when something may be 
seen in the newspapers. The newspapers are full of the questions and statements 
and discussions on the public sector. 

I do not wish to be unfair to anybody but I should like to say my firm 
opinion gathered after some knowledge that the public sector in India today is 
infinitely superior to the private sector. I have not a shadow of doubt about it, 
superior in competence, superior in economy and superior in the general outlook 
it is developing of, well the general public, outlook but I see, more especially 
in spite of all these criticisms and the numerous errors and mistakes that we 
have made and we are making that it is more efficient and more economical. 
And I am very pleased at the way this public sector is developing in India, 
admitting of the errors and the results. 

Many of these important things, whether it is Sindri, whether it is 
Chittaranjan, whether it is Machine tools, whether it is a Telephone Factory, 
whether it is Pimpri and so many other things where you can measure. Something 
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you cannot easily measure, the Hindustan Aircraft which I think is a very fine 
institution but you cannot easily measure it. But these are things you can measure 
by tape, by record any measure, yard, production, efficiency, cost, profit — any 
measure you like. That is far better than the others. Nobody gives them any 
publicity and not much. So that I should like to put on record my appreciation. 
And even if you take these iron and steel plants which are criticised, I think 
they are very fine achievements, Rourkela and Bhilai. 

I should like to state that it is a very heartening sight that our people working 
in the public sector are doing very good work. 

OBJECTIVES OF ADMINISTRATION 

There is one thing which I referred last time too. Ultimately an administration 
has to work with some objectives in view, more especially in a dynamic society. 
An administration is not obviously just doing some odd job, an objective. Now, 
if the objective is, let us say the plan, the Second Five Year Plan or the Third 
Five Year Plan that is coming or let us say a socialist pattern of society which 
we aim at, then surely the administrator has to think of that. He is not some 
kind of static person who does not apply his mind to these basic objectives. He 
is working to that end and he must also keep that in view even in the small 
things as also big things. And it may be, of course, that the manner of doing 
something may differ as there are differences of opinion, but the basic objective 
should be inscribed in the room or on the walls of the administrator’s office. 
That is where we are going to. That has to be remembered. Then only can the 
institutions we have, work to that end properly. 

Well, you have honoured me by electing me again as President in spite of 
the fact that I only appear once a year. Nevertheless I am grateful to you. 

Thank you. 


68. To J. B. Kripalani: Corruption in the Railways 152 


My dear Jivat, 


April 28, 1959 


I received your letter of April 19 some time ago. I sent it together with the 
report you had sent to Jagjivan Ram. He was much distressed to read these 
papers. He has now informed me that two of the staff concerned, namely one 
Assistant Station Master and one Ticket Collector have been suspended and 


152. Letter. 
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the other staff concerned will be suspended as soon as they are identified by the 
party. Other deterrent action is also being taken. 153 
I am returning Ram Lakhan Singh’s letter. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Social Groups 

69. In the Lok Sabha: Rehabilitating Indian Workers 
from Malaya 154 

Question: 155 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given 
to Unstarred Question No. 23 on the 17th November 1958 and state the 
steps taken to rehabilitate the Indian workers who have been repatriated 
from the Malayan Federation to India during 1958-59? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Shri Sadath 
Ali Khan): In view of the position explained in part (a) of the reply to the 
question referred to by the Hon’ble Member, the question of rehabilitating 
the Indian repatriates from Malaya does not arise. 

Shri D.C. Sharma: May I know if it is a continuous process of Indian workers 
being turned out from Malaya or it was only an exceptional year in which 
they were turned out from Malaya? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
It is not quite correct to talk about turning out. People have gone there from 
India on regular terms of service and when the terms expired the Malayan 
Government has to pay them the passage money etc. to come back; and they 
have come back. They have every right to send them back. They can retain 
them, if they so choose. We cannot object to that. When people go out of service 
it does not mean that we are responsible for rehabilitating them on their return. 


153. See item 63, p. 335. 

154. Reply to questions, 21 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol.XXX, cols 
12729-12730. 

155. By Congress MPs D.C. Sharma. L. Elayaperumal, PC. Borooah. 
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Of course, individual cases is a different matter, but, as a practice, it is totally 
undesirable. 

Shri P.C. Borooah: Is it a fact that some shipping difficulties have been 
experienced by Indians who wanted to return to their homeland? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 do not know anything about it. 

Shri Tangamani: 156 From January, 1958 to October, 1958, 2003 persons 
have been repatriated. May I know whether the number is increasing or is 
normal like the previous years? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is, in a sense, normal; that is to say, the condition was 
that they will be repatriated to India at the expense of the Malayan Government 
when they are old and indigent and are not working. That was one of the 
conditions whey they went. The Malayan Government need not send them back; 
they can keep back or send. But we cannot object to their sending them back 
when that was a condition. 

Mr. Speaker: 157 He wants to know whether it is much more than on the 
previous years; that is, whether it is normal or abnormal. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not quite sure. The figure that he has given for 
1958, 2003, is a correct figure. I have not got the previous figures. 

Shri P.C. Borooah: May 1 know the total number of workers repatriated 
uptil now? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: As 1 said, I have not the previous figures with me. 

Shri Ramanathan Chettiar: 158 May I know whether the Malayan Government 
have fixed any quota for the repatriation of Indian workers? 

Mr. Speaker: It does not arise out of this question. 


156. K.T.K. Tangmani, CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Madurai, Madras State. 

157. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Congress, Lok Sabha MPfrom Chittoor, Andhra Pradesh. 

158. R. Ramanathan Chettiar, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Pudukottai, Madras State. 
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Shri Sadath Ali Khan: When the term of service is there in the agreements 
there is no question of any quota. 


(f) Language 

70. To R.K. Dutta: English will Continue 159 

April 28, 1959 

Dear Shri Dutta, 

Your letter of the 27th April. 160 In the Report of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Official Language, it is clearly stated that English will continue to be used 
even when Hindi becomes the principal official language for Central purposes. 
In effect, therefore, Hindi and English will both be used then and for such time 
later as may be determined. 161 

As for scientific subjects, that will even more be so. In addition to this, the 
Commission and the Committee have both commended that technical terms 
should be, as far as possible, those of international usage, the idea being that a 
common scientific language for not only the various languages of India, but 
also to fit in with the international language of science, should be developed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


159. Letter to a resident of Calcutta. File No.52(12)/57-63-PMS. 

160. In 1965 English was to be replaced by Hindi as the official language. R.K. Dutta had 
written that (i) Hindi should be used; (ii) but it was not yet capable of bearing the full 
burden of official work; (iii) it could therefore become a parallel official language; (iv) a 
specific date for the changeover should not be fixed lest India “become a translator’s 
paradise.” 

161. See SWJN/SS/46/p. 312. 
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(g) Judiciary 

71 . To Morarji Oesai: Punjab National Bank Chairman 162 

I agree that we need not tell the Reserve Bank as to what the Law Ministry has 
said. We cannot issue a directive, as has been pointed out by the Law Minister, 163 
but it may be desirable for the Reserve Bank to point out (without issuing a 
directive) that in view of the developments that have taken place, it would not 
be in the public interest for Shri S.P. Jain to continue as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Punjab National Bank. If we are asked a Question about this 
in Parliament, the only answer we can give would be that this is for the Reserve 
Bank to consider and Government are not authorised to issue any directive, but 
that Government certainly feel that it would not be desirable for Shri S.P. Jain 
to continue as Chairman. 164 


72. To S.R. Das: Restrict Foreign Travel 165 


April 20, 1959 

My dear Chief Justice, 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th April. 

I can well understand your reluctance in accepting the proposal of Shri 
Vivian Bose. I share that reluctance myself. It does not seem to me to be quite 
proper for the Chief Justice of India to wander about various countries without 
a proper invitation from those countries themselves. Apart from this, conditions 
in the countries of South East Asia are peculiar and fluid. Indonesia is becoming 
more and more authoritarian and constant changes are taking place. A kind of 
revolt still continues in parts of the country. In the Indo-China States, things are 


162. Note to Union Finance Minister, 19 April 1959. 

163. Asoke K. Sen. 

164. Moraiji Desai informed the Lok Sabha on 29 April 1959 that S. P. Jain was fined Rs 55 
lakhs tor maintaining an amount of Rs 19 lakhs in a West German Bank, a violation ot 
the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act. He was ordered to bring that amount back to 
India and the Reserve Bank of India would decide whether he would remain Chairman 
of the Punjab National Bank. 

165. Letter to the Chief Justice, Supreme Court of India. 
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even more unstable. In Burma, there is a military rule 166 and a general feeling 
of dislike of Indians. In Thailand, conditions are also more or less authoritarian . 167 
Ceylon, as you know, is having its own difficulties . 168 

In such circumstances it does not seem to me advisable for you to go to 
these countries for a kind of roving mission. It is quite possible that the 
Governments of those countries may not be too eager to welcome you, even 
though they might not definitely object. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


166. General Ne Win had assumed charge as the interim Prime Minister of Burma on 28 
October 1958. 

167. On 28 January 1959 King Bhumibol Adulyadej approved an interim constitution for 
Thailand. It replaced the one abolished after Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat’s coup d’etat 
in October 1958. The interim constitution provided for a Constituent Assembly which 
would both draft a permanent constitution and act as a legislature; meanwhile, the Prime 
Minister was empowered to govern by decree. 

168. Ceylon was placed under emergency rule from 28 May 1958 to 13 March 1959. 
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III. DEVELOPMENT 
(a) Economy 

73. To the National Productivity Council: Inauguration 1 

Lai Bahaduiji 2 and friends. 

Yesterday, I was present in this building in another room I think, to inaugurate 
the Shipping Board . 3 And today I have come again slightly for different purpose . 4 
I presume I am invited to these functions as the Minister just said to give an 
impetus to the work of that particular organisation. Well, I am glad to give that 
impetus, but I have a slight feeling that my visits, if they become too frequent, 
become rather stale for everybody. At any rate, for me and the impetus required 
may not be so obvious if it is all the time, if I am all the time being produced to 
give it. 

Nevertheless, I am glad to be here, even though I am very much of a layman 
in these matters but layman or not, the conviction comes upon me of the very 
great importance of well, increasing production, better methods of productivity, 
more production and more production through better methods, better techniques, 
better management, better use of the materials, one has less wastage feeding 
back and all the normal methods that we have. 

In a society, where human beings are relatively cheap there is no great 
impetus for bettering methods, because one goes back to cheap labour, relatively 
cheap labour, it is not so, cheap it used to be in India, but comparatively it is 
cheaper than elsewhere. And this urge, and this pressure of circumstances to do 
better, does not apply so much where labour is available in abundance. But 
then we get into a vicious circle although we have plenty of labour and relatively 
cheap labour, we go down in our quality and when we have to compete as one 
must in the modem world with the ways and methods of other countries, with 
their apparatus of productivity, quality, etc., well, we just cannot do it. We may 
be able to manage to some extent in a protective internal market but the moment 
we think of export we come into the wide world. And even in the protected 
internal market it does not take you very far, to some extent it might. So that it 
does become of great importance that we should utilise our resources in the 

1. Address at the inauguration of the National Productivity Council, 1 1 April 1959, New 
Delhi. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in PIB files. 

2. Lai Bahadur Shastri, Union Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

3. See item 78, pp. 369-374. 

4. The Council met in Vigyan Bhavan; Lai Bahadur Shastri and Gulzarilal Nanda, Union 
Minister of Planning, Labour and Employment, also addressed it. 
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best possible way, and utilise also what modern techniques and methods of 
good management, otherwise we fall back. 

Now, this objective is so obvious, that it does not need any argument and 
the real thing that comes in the way, I suppose, is a certain inertia to do new 
things, certain looseness in our working, in our structure, in our economy, how, 
who to tighten it up and make it more productive and therefore and thereby to 
improve the conditions of all those concerned in it as well as the country. It is 
not a question of doing good to the, let us say to the management at the cost of 
labour, for that will not pay and that should not pay. I am reminded of this, to 
give a parallel which is not exact of course, but there is something in it. If we 
have in land the old big zamindari system, what happened there was that there 
was no urge, normally speaking, for greater productivity of land because it all 
went to the landlord, in the shape of higher rent. If he produced at any rate that 
is what the tenant felt, that it will go to the landlord so he didn’t, why should he 
work much harder in order to hand over the additional produce, to the landlord 
through some, through higher rents. The system was bad, the zamindari system 
was therefore bad. Not because the zamindars were bad, the system was bad, it 
is not conducive to that higher, that urge for higher productivity in the 
agriculturists, to put an end to that system and the wastage of it are also going. 

Therefore, one approach has to be kept in mind that no such feeling is 
aroused, among the workers and others that their efforts will not yield them 
results. The result will go to someone else. At the present moment, we have 
many demands made by workers, employers, etc., for higher wages and salaries. 
Sometimes perhaps often, taking individually, there appears to be some 
justification for them. Sometimes they may not be. But however justified they 
may be taken by themselves, taken as a whole the result might well be that the 
sources out of which, well, they should expect higher wages will dry up; in 
effect they may not get what they get, or they may get less than what they get. 
We cannot, one has to balance naturally, the dividend will depend on the 
productivity, the wages, the salaries, etc., will depend on the dividend. There is 
no escape from that. There may be different approaches as to how to get higher 
dividends out of it, higher productivity. But the fact of higher productivity is so 
obvious for everyone concerned from the country’s point of view, from the 
individual workers, the management that on the point there should be universal 
agreement. 

Well, if there is an agreement then how to do it? I suppose that there are 
today to some extent recognised methods of doing so. And those methods will 
naturally be improved and are being improved from greater experience. The 
first thing would be, well, an active atmosphere in favour of higher production, 
higher productivity, better techniques. That is a basis and an acceptance of that 
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by all concerned including the workers. The second would be the actual methods, 
how to do it, because the mere atmosphere or enthusiasm is not enough unless 
you have some practical way of dealing with the situation. 

Now, I understand that statistical methods, scientific approaches to this 
problem, work studies, management studies, and all that and all kinds of things 
now has directed, have been directed to evolving such methods and have 
succeeded in many countries, and even in India they have met with some success, 
where they have been applied. I gather that this atmosphere of scientific approach 
has been made among others by the Indian Standard Institution, by the Indian 
Statistical Institute, because it requires close study not merely when speeches, 
that I may be called upon to deliver and it becomes important to encourage this 
scientific study, the results of which are to the advantage to all concerned. The 
problem after all is how to use our best advantage of the work we are doing. 
Generally speaking, we do not do so. How to use the times of work in the best 
way? We may be working eight hours, ten hours a day and actually, in theory, 
in practice really, the work may be loose and the turnout four hours a day or 
whatever it may be. Now, I am not in favour of putting too great a burden on 
anybody, but this kind of looseness in work, in management, in everything, is 
neither refreshing nor productive. So it is better to have good work done and 
good holidays enjoyed and good rest, both good, not a vague, neither rest nor 
work being of the highest quality. 

These Productivity Councils are presumably intended for industrial 
purposes. Of course same principle applies to agriculture, in a somewhat 
different way. But the room for improvement, the gap that has to be filled by us 
is so big that our potential is really very considerable although the actual may 
be rather low. In agriculture that is very especially so. I am continually being 
amazed at the results achieved where efforts have been made. 

Now three days ago I came from my own district of Allahabad, which is 
agriculturally speaking rather a bad district — by bad, I mean their average 
production I was told is nine to ten maunds of wheat per acre. It is rather low. I 
must have visited, I don’t know about fifteen to twenty villages gathered together, 
we discussed this matter, and in every place that I visited a number of people 
were brought up to me — local peasants, agriculturists, not I mean big farmers 
with tractors and the like, just ordinary folks, who were given prizes and who 
had produced by their relatively the common methods only slightly better 
applied, may be better seeds, may be little better manure, some such thing but 
nothing very special and people who had produced from forty to fifty maunds 
per acre. And the gap as it should be from nine to ten acres of average of 
Allahabad district, in every village, I found four-five-six-seven-eight persons, 
whether for wheat or for paddy, who had produced four to five times the average. 
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And I was very pleased and it was acknowledged by all others . 5 Yes they have 
produced. There is no doubt about it. It showed how much we can do really 
without too much of expenditure which we think of very large scale expenditure 
and sometimes we have to indulge in it. But it is really the method of doing it, 
that is, almost more important than the large-scale facilities which are given 
and which may often not be utilised properly. 

Well of course, agriculture is a very spread out business. We have to deal 
with the people who, though very good, have been rooted in past practices. 
They have to be pulled out. Personally, I think, the best way to pull them out is 
to have as wide as service of education for everybody, primary education at 
least that pulls them out, and that makes them better workers. And we can 
introduce much more to their advantage. I suppose that will inevitably follow 
but it always rises what we should do first what we should do second, shall we 
encourage or spread education tremendously fast pace or do many other things 
which help them immediately. Of course, we have to do both. 

Now coming to industry, here the rate of progress should be really faster, 
we have to deal with modem techniques with fairly relatively more competent 
worker, more educated worker, used to machines, and it is easy for him to 
improve, provided, you have the background of this, background of goodwill 
and cooperation. That of course is essential. Also that keen desire, which you 
mentioned the desire to do better than the present, that has to be there. Now, 
again that particular urge is certainly present in India. But not so much as one 
would like. One is apt to take things for granted, things as they are, sometimes 
grumble but we take things as they are. And that comes in the way of the constant 
attempt to better things. I do not want this constant attempt to better one’s lot to 
go so far as perhaps in some other places as to min the art of living. A person 
forgets that life is meant for other purposes too, except that for night and day 
production. I would rather the production was little lower and there was little 
more of life, the human quality of life was there. But there is really no conflict 
between the two of course. And there can be no human quality of life if people, 
if people were on the verge of subsistence, you must remember that. 

So, on the one side, we have to create this atmosphere and on the other this 
concentrated attack for which your Council is meant, scientific, statistical 
approach to these problems, which do not come in the way of any particular 
section, do good to all sections concerned with industry. Certain problems arise 
especially in India, about improved techniques, about mechanisation and the 
like, automation hardly arise in India, but has arisen elsewhere. 

5. See items 1-6, pp. 1-86. 
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Now, we have in the past decades built up a tradition in favour of cottage 
industries, in favour of a decentralised economy and some people even argue 
that better techniques should not be encouraged lest, they lead to more un- 
employment and other evils. Now, we should do nothing which leads to more 
unemployment because that has a boomerang effect on all the work that we do, 
apart from this special adhering to out-of-date methods of production, really 
leads one to the conclusion that you must remain where we are or rather go 
back because one thing does not remain where it is and that is the population. 
That goes on. Therefore, one has to be clear about this that we must take 
advantage of modem techniques, the latest techniques, in so far as they are 
applicable, in the special context of the country, in that particular moment. A 
little later, something more may be applicable. It is no good trying to imitate or 
copy what has been done in highly industrialised countries of the world at this 
stage. Where we can, we may adopt those methods but generally we should 
judge everything in that better techniques have always to be employed wherever 
feasible. There are then, there are exceptions to that rule but those exceptions 
are really relatively, temporary exceptions, they do not attack the basic concept 
that is to say, exceptions are if you adopt a change-over to something quickly 
and produce an upset in employment, well you have to deal with more difficult 
problems, you have to go more slowly, you may have to provide other means of 
employment before you do that, that is all right and justified, but basically one 
has inevitably to have the latest techniques. 

Then of course another and a wider question arises, not with us at the 
present moment, and that is that of centralisation versus decentralisation. That 
is an old argument. The tendency in the world today in everything, in 
governmental organisation, in industry, in everything is towards larger units 
greater centralisation towards sometimes monopolies and the like. Now, while 
that has a certain advantage, perhaps in the purely, from the point of view of 
production of theoretical advantages I didn’t think they are always actual it has 
many disadvantages from other points of view. It creates problems and the 
concentration of power, authority and monopolies and the like, which is not 
good. Now decentralisation on the other hand may mean primitive or lower 
techniques. What are we to do about it? It is the problem to balance the two. 
You may of course with the help of modem methods of energy transmission, 
electricity, etc., decentralise and yet have more or less efficient methods. All 
these problems are to be faced but anyhow for us these are not academic or 
philosophical problems to be considered by professors only. 

But taking into consideration the conditions as they exist in India today, in 
my mind there is absolutely no conflict between our desire to have to industrialise 
the country with the latest machines, latest techniques, use them and at the 
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same time to encourage in every way, cottage industry. I see no, no conflict in 
my mind and at this stage and the foreseeable future. Of course the cottage 
industry should always attempt to have the latest techniques in so far as it can. 
It is true, and gradually, as the change-over comes, it should be, well, not quite 
painless and but relatively painless, the change over and as we take step by step 
in introducing modem techniques even in our cottage or small industries that 
should be done without that any major upset, which in theory some people may 
advance for the sake of more productivity, although productivity is important. 
Anyhow I see no conflict in that and certainly this does not apply to all kinds of 
new industries that one may start. It only applies in an established industry, 
which if it is changed over too rapidly, may produce certain unfortunate social 
results which we have to take care of. But new industries for which we are 
hankering and which we will have to start in India in an ever increasing scale, 
should be of the latest, most improved type, the latest techniques employed. 

Well, I wish you success, in this Council and again lay stress because, I do 
feel that two facts should always be borne in mind, one is the popular approach, 
the other is the scientific or technical approach. It is the combination of the two 
which brings results and without the popular approach I mean something that 
you do should be popular and should appeal to the average man concerned — 
the worker at all degrees in the factory, or in the plant, or wherever it is and he 
needs to understand it, an attempt should be made to explain to get his co- 
operation and in that way to create that atmosphere. 

I lay stress on this because there is a certain tendency in India, of our working 
at high levels forgetting the man who has got to carry out that work. We meet in 
Councils and pass resolutions and all that, but our engineers construct huge 
projects, magnificent projects, and as I put it to our engineers repeatedly. Have 
you explained to that man who is carrying a basket full of earth what this project 
is? He said, “No.” I said, “Then you have not done your job properly.” A man 
who is carrying a basket full of earth is a part of this great undertaking and 
should be made to feel that he is a part of the big undertaking. And not merely 
a daily wage labourer. So in that sense you have to have popular approach, you 
must always think of that. 

On the other side, you must have a scientific and technical approach, an 
approach of producing quality, producing better quality. You must have quality, 
we cannot be dubbed nor can we prosper if we are a nation producing goods of 
a third rate quality, second rate or third rate. We cannot compete, and I don’t 
like the word ‘competition’ in this respect, too much. But still in the measure 
we have to compete for our exports, and we can only do so, if we produce 
goods of quality. There is apart from the question of competition and all that, 
there is a certain mental atmosphere produced in a country which aims at quality. 
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which we want to produce in this country. If you don’t, if you merely slacken 
and produce anything, well, then it is not good enough and you slacken all over 
and all your work suffers from it, which is a bad thing. 

Therefore, this your National Productivity Council might advance in all 
these fronts and keep these various matters in view and in particular, of course, 
this to encourage this scientific examination of this and the application of the 
results of that scientific application to your industrial methods. Thank you ! 


(b) Community Development and Social Welfare 

74. In the Lok Sabha: Demands for Grants 6 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr. Deputy-Speaker, I beg to put forward before this House the Demands for 
the Ministries of Community Development and Cooperation. I do so because 
the Minister in charge of these Ministries is unfortunately disabled from doing 
so because of illness — an illness which, I believe, has been brought on him by 
his excessive enthusiasm and hard work in these Ministries. I am glad that he is 
getting well now and I hope that he will be back soon to shoulder this tremendous 
burden. 

I should, like to say something in these opening remarks about the 
cooperative movement and not so much about the general community 
development movement, because much has been said about community 
development and much will no doubt be said in the course of this debate. The 
co-operative movement is not a new movement in India, or the world. It is a 
very old movement even in India — I do not know for how long a time — with 
greater or lesser success. We have a fair amount of experience about cooperatives 
and all that. Nevertheless, the broad approach that is now being made in the 
country has something of a novelty about it. at any rate, for us. This approach 
has not come out suddenly but has been the result of a great deal of earnest 
thought and consideration. After a good deal of such thought at various stages 
in the Planning Commission, a reference was made in the reports of the five 
year plans which unfortunately people seem to forget and they imagine that 
something new has come up. There is a great deal of evidence of the thinking 
given to this in these reports. 

6. Speech, 11 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series. Vol. XXIX, cols 11117- 

11127. 
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Then, many months ago, there was the meeting of the National Development 
Council, and they laid down unanimously that we should go ahead with a 
programme of having village cooperatives in every village in India and others 
too. That particular thing came, perhaps as a surprise to people who had not 
been thinking about this subject. Nevertheless, nothing much happened. Then, 
a little later, the National Congress meeting at Nagpur not only approved of 
this because, indeed, it was a part of its original programme, but laid a great 
stress upon it and special stress on the ultimate objective, the ultimate objective 
being joint or collective farming . 7 8 But, for the moment and for the next three 
years it has said that we must concentrate on service cooperatives. 

Now, after that, you will remember. Sir, there was a measure of excitement 
about this decision as if some disastrous step had been taken. Even in this 
House speeches were delivered which showed that measure of excitement and 
opposition in so far as the makers of those speeches were concerned . 9 

Adopted 


The Lok Sahha passed a resolution approving of co-operative farming. 
(FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY , 5 APRIL 1959) 


7. Held in Delhi on 8 and 9 November 1958. 

8. See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 173-174. 

9. See also SWJN/SS/47/pp. 351-365. 
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Well, some weeks have elapsed since then, more than a month 1 think, and 
almost everyone in this House and, perhaps, outside, but barring the few 
incorrigible persons who will not see the light even if it is a bright light in the 
country has very largely and very firmly accepted this basic approach. There 
may be differences about details as there must be in such a tremendous 
programme, but the basic approach has been accepted and has been welcomed. 

I think it has been welcomed more especially by the particular population of 
the rural areas to whom it applies. Now, I do not say, again, that every single 
person has welcomed it, every single detail has been welcomed or agreed to, 
but broadly speaking, its broad approach has been welcomed. 

Now, I should like, to begin with, to place a certain aspect of this before 
the House. We talk about the cooperative movement, we talk about village 
cooperatives or larger cooperatives and all that. But I should like this matter to 
be considered from an even broader and deeper point of view. It is the point of 
view of reorganising our vast rural areas, a new structure, a new social structure 
being built up there, of which the cooperative movement is an important and 
essential part — there are other parts too. We talk about the panchayats, and 
panchayats too being limited, normally speaking, to a village and having greater 
powers, greater autonomy in its sphere. We talk about the cooperative being 
limited to a village and exhibiting certain features. How do we define this? I 
think you will find the definition is the essential characteristic of a cooperative: 
close contact, social cohesion and mutual obligation. 

This should be seen from this point of view of building up gradually a new 
structure for our rural society and our rural villages. That is an enormous 
undertaking. Of course, when we started with the community development 
movement that was our objective, although that objective was not stated in 
institutional terms. The institutional terms come now through the cooperatives. 
Previously, of course, community development movement was to make the 
people living in the rural areas self-reliant, working together, cooperating, 
building up their villages and generally advancing on every front, more especially 
the agricultural front because the agricultural front and more food production 
is of the highest importance. Now the cooperatives come and give it an 
institutional character — plus also the Panchayats. 

In other words, this is an attempt on a magnificent scale, — I use the word 
‘magnificent’ because the size of India is magnificent — on an enormous scale, 
to apply the basic approach, the basic social approach to the land problem. 
Having not approved of the other approach of too much individualism in small 
tiny holdings which prevents progress, having not approved of the collectivist 
approach on the other side, we put forward this co-operative approach which 
fits in with the basic ideals we have. No doubt, as we go ahead we shall consider 
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this matter again and again, vary it, change it, adapt it to changing conditions— 
that is a different matter — because in a thing like this it is quite essential to be 
flexible. No strict doctrinaire approach, academic approach is desirable for 
two reasons; firstly, that in a country like India with this great variety it is never 
wise to be very doctrinaire and rigid, and secondly, because in the nature of 
things a vast movement like this affecting 300 million people in India coming 
out of a certain relatively undeveloped state into other stages, rising to higher 
stages of social and economic development, you cannot be rigid, you have to 
see from time to tine what is necessary. Therefore, I should like this House to 
consider this from this wide and basic point of view. 

Now, while we should be flexible we should also not allow flexibility to go 
so far as to become, just, nothing definite, just a vague generalisation. That is 
not good enough. Therefore, one should have fairly clear notions as to the 
nature of this co-operative movement as we envisage it in our rural areas. 

About this, there has been discussion for a long time, two or three years. I 
believe, in one of the cut motions a reference is made to the Rural Credit Survey. 
That survey was a very good survey and made many very good suggestions and 
proposals. 10 But its recommendation in regard to co-operatives of villages was 
based, I think, on an unfortunate presumption, the unfortunate presumption 
being that our people in our villages are too backward to be given much 
responsibility. I do not personally believe in that approach in any case. The 
people are backward. I do not say our people are very forward in that matter, 
very advanced and so on. But I do not accept that approach because it is only 
by giving responsibility that you train people better. One has to take risks, if 
risks are necessary. You can have safeguards and all that, because of that they 
laid stress on large cooperatives, the larger the better, because they thought 
they would have greater resources and the few trained personnel that we have 
could very easily go round. 

Another viewpoint was that the essence of the cooperative movement is a 
non-official character, a self-dependent and self-reliant character, a character 
which gives it cohesion, mutual obligation and close contact. If you have a 
cooperative covering 20, 30 or 40 villages, it ceases to have that close contact 
and ceases to have that cohesion so that the Rural Credit Survey’s 
recommendation in regard to this one matter — I am not referring to various 
others — was criticised. May I say that we as Government broadly adopted the 
Rural Credit Survey’s report without really arguing very much about this 


10. The Rural Credit Survey Committee, appointed by the Reserve Bank in 195 1, submitted 
its report in 1954. See also SWJN/SS/42/p. 15. 
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particular matter, but this matter came up again and again before us in various 
forms, and people criticised and said that that approach, though good in itself, 
was certainly not a real cooperative approach and that it was not likely to produce 
real cooperatives, that what it would produce may be functioning societies, 
rather pulled and pushed about by officials with money coming from various 
banks and others, that is to say, it was dependent a good deal on outside agencies. 
So this argument proceeded for two or three years. Because of the Rural Credit 
Survey’s proposal and because money was forthcoming from our banks, 
especially the Reserve Bank, the tendency became one of putting up large- 
scale societies, really big societies — I do not say that those large-scale societies 
have not succeeded; they have succeeded — but then opinion gradually veered 
round to really small village societies, the village cooperatives, because of the 
various reasons I have indicated. That was true cooperative, in which you can 
make the people grow and where people make contacts and where there is 
mutual obligation and social cohesion. If you want our people to grow and if 
you want to lay the base of a real cooperative structure, it should be that, and 
not something very big. 

A variation was made or suggested perhaps to bridge the gap. That was, let 
us have village societies but let us have unions of 10, 12 or 15 village societies 
so that they could supervise generally and for certain purposes; maybe credit 
and other, could be dealt with by the banks and others for assistance. That has 
been the position. 

The National Development Council decided in favour of village societies. 
The National Congress definitely decided in favour of them. The National 
Development Council which met again recently again went into this matter, the 
whole matter of cooperatives and appointed a sub-committee which reported. 
The position now is that these broad principles are accepted completely. The 
principle, as 1 described, was about social cohesion, etc., which leads to the 
village society; also, the broad principle that these societies should not be official 
ridden — official help certainly — and also that, as far as possible they should 
not be financed in the shape of share capital, etc., by the State. 

Having said that, there are exceptions to this. One broad exception and an 
inevitable exception is with regard to the tribal areas. We do not wish to introduce 
rigidly something which may suit the rest of India and not the tribal areas, in 
the tribal areas. Therefore, in the tribal areas we shall have the cooperatives 
there but in conformity with conditions there, because, they have strong 
communal feelings and organisations, and so our cooperatives must fit in there. 

Another question arose. Just as tribal areas there are other backward areas 
in India and the question was whether we should relax the conditions there? 
Well, opinion varied somewhat and do vary. The emphasis varies as to what is 
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a backward area? In a sense, 90 per cent of India is backward area, or more 
than that. So, it is difficult. So, ultimately, it is not a question really to be argued 
theoretically. Somebody has to decide, having laid down and fixed the principles 
that we should try our utmost to have these small societies and the bigger unions. 
Inevitably, the State Government itself has to be the judge where that principle 
has to be relaxed. It is right. Theirs is the responsibility and they would be the 
judges. But in regard to other matters, about State participation, etc., we shall 
go on considering that, participation, share capital, etc., and as problems arise, 
we shall be trying to solve them always with a little measure of flexibility left 
there and which, in the final analysis, the State authorities will have to consider. 

There was another matter in connection with this. I need not say — it has 
been said many times before — that the cooperative law has to be simplified, 
and it is being simplified. We have found that while the law has to be simplified 
what really requires simplification is the working of the law, even more so than 
the law itself, that is, the person who works it. We are quite convinced that the 
official character of cooperatives should cease, that is, the cooperatives should 
be free to make mistakes if they want to but that help should always be available. 

Now, a very serious difficulty arises. The working of cooperatives requires 
training and skill; some training and some skill. Of course, the man, the big 
organiser, requires a great deal of training and a great deal of skill. Even the 
man in the village, the secretary of the village cooperative, requires some 
training, some way of keeping some simple accounts. That problem is a difficult 
problem. Sometimes, a village has not got a single person who can do it. We 
hope to train them in large numbers in various stages. The right thing I imagine 
should be to have two persons who should be used for this purpose. One is the 
Gram Sevak and the other is the village teacher. The Gram Sevak, at the present 
moment, serves ten villages, and it will be a bit too much for him to be asked to 
look after 10 or 15 or even six or more societies. 

Shri P.R Patel: 11 The village talati, who is a Government servant. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: Names would not matter. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not exhausted my point. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: The point is perhaps that the Gram Sevak might be 

called talati or clerk. 


1 1 . MJP, Lok Sabha MP from Mehsana, Gujarat. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: He is not a revenue officer. 

Shri P.R. Patel: He is so in Bombay State. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not able to argue this point with the hon. Member 
Perhaps he knows better about the Bombay State. But anyhow the conception 
of the Gram Sevak has grown out of the community development movement. 
He is part of the movement and he has been trained. I think about 30,000 to 
40,000 have been trained and he is in charge of them. Perhaps his charge is a 
big one and maybe we might reduce the charge. But finally I imagine that the 
teacher in the village school should be responsible for this clerical work of the 
cooperative. But all these things will have to be built up and we would have to 
explore all possibilities of doing it. 

A problem does arise that in a village like this there is nobody to look after 
it, nobody with the requisite training or literary capacity, and where there is 
absolutely no fund at all. How do we get going to begin with, because, on the 
one hand, we do not want them to start with the wrong foot with all Government 
help flowing in; they never get self-reliant in that way. On the other hand, there 
is this difficulty of getting going to begin with. That is not a major point but it 
does arise and has to be decided. But in regard to help generally, one viewpoint 
is that help should be given, but the help should be given for productive schemes, 
projects, and not really to the cooperative for it then to decide how to spend it, 
because that again becomes dependent for its normal routine work on the help, 
while if it is given for productive schemes, then, it is something definite and 
precise, and the cooperative gets going with that productive scheme. 

This is the broad approach to cooperatives. In addition to these village 
cooperatives, of course, we have to have functional cooperatives for various 
functions or professions and there has to be this close connection between the 
panchayats and village cooperatives. It is in this context that I should like this 
House to consider this problem. I venture to say that in spite of the heated 
arguments that have taken place sometimes, there is no person really who gives 
dispassionate thought to this matter, who can disagree with this basic approach, 
because there is no other approach. As I put it recently to this House, what is 
the alternative to your dealing with large numbers of small holdings? What do 
you do with them? If you leave them like that, they can never come out of their 
shell. They may improve a little, but they can never get out of their shell. 

As soon as you make this basic, fundamental change in the approach to 
this land problem, I think, though it will be done voluntarily, this change does 
lead inevitably to progressive joint cultivation, with their separate shares in 
land being retained. Theoretically, that is obvious. The difficulties may be not 
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theoretical, but sentimental or just the desire of persons to sit separately on a 
patch of land. That may be so, but theoretically and from any point of view, 
joint cultivation, with their shares guaranteed to them, is the right development 
whenever it comes. For the moment, one has to concentrate on this. 

If one looks at this from this larger point of view that I have ventured to 
place before this House, then one sees this not only as some thing appertaining 
to cultivation and agriculture, but something leading to greater aims, greater 
production, something that gradually changes the whole context of village life. 
So many things should happen in the village which would never take place if 
people live separately and without that cooperation; so that, the village enters a 
higher social phase of existence, as it should. Once you get this dynamism 
working in our rural society, then progress is fairly rapid. The present difficulty 
is the static character of that society, the inertia that we have to meet. I think 
that this inertia has been shaken somewhat by the community development 
movement and with the coming of the cooperatives, it will be shaken up more 
and more and we shall see hundreds of millions of our people living in our 
villages on the march, which will become faster as they develop along these 
lines. Development along these lines means, large numbers will be trained. 
Every state should train them in various stages and the real training will come 
in their work in the cooperatives, which will make them work in a different 
way, think in a different way and act in a different way; and, this revolutionary 
change will come over rural India. 

I have ventured to place these broad aspects before this House. I do not 
wish to go into details. Hon. Members who may criticise our approach will, no 
doubt, put forward point which, I hope, will be dealt with adequately by those 
who follow me. 
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75. To B. Rama Rau: Local Government 12 


April 22, 1959 

My dear Rama Rau, 

I am sorry for the great delay in acknowledging your letter of March 16. 13 I 
have been terribly busy. I shall certainly give a full consideration to what you 
have written. But the subject is a big one and I can hardly reply to your letter 
briefly, which is all I can do at present. 

You may have seen that while we are laying stress on certain basic principles 
in regard to cooperation, our approach is not at all rigid, and we want to make 
it as flexible as possible. We are not thinking of mechanising at all in so far as 
these small cooperatives are concerned. Nor is there any question of the local 
authorities not being subject to control or audit by a Central authority. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


12. Letter to B. Rama Rau, Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 1949- 1057. File No. 17(263)/ 
57-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

13. Commenting on the Congress policies on rural panchayats and other rural authorities, 
cooperative farming, state participation in cooperative organisations and larger societies, 
Rama Rau wrote that he was, in his earlier years, connected with study of evolution of 
local self government in other countries. He pointed out (i) non-availability of 
professionals and educated people in rural areas for complete lack of amenities, unlike 
western countries, to guide the village administration; (ii) dilemma of combining local 
autonomy with rapid development of nation-building services such as education, police, 
etc.; (iii) emphasis on very effective control by the Central Government over the local 
authorities, as evident in the British system; (iv) need for local talent and well developed 
sense of responsibility to demonstrate the possibility of achieving development by 
democratic methods at a pace comparable to totalitarian countries; (v) deep-rooted and 
sentimental attachment to land and need for greater social integration and harmony in 
the fragmented village life as pre-conditions for cooperatives; (vi) financial assistance 
involving control to ensure proper utilization of grants. 
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76. Community Development Institute: Education 
and Administration 14 

Having come here, I was eager to visit this establishment, even for a little while, 
because I have talked a great deal about this with Mr. S.K. Dey . 15 He was anxious 
too that I should come here. And he himself appeared to me to attach great 
importance to this Research Institute, and was rather pleased with the work 
that is being done here . 16 

Obviously, during a ten-minute visit it is not possible for me to say very 
much about what you are doing. You know more about it. Nevertheless, it does 
help me to form some idea of the manner of your working, how you are working, 
and that in itself is useful and helpful for me. 

I think the form of discussion that you have adopted — that is, your 
“syndicates”, as they are called, sitting together and discussing each aspect 
separately and then jointly — is far better than just listening to lectures, etc., 
which is normally done. 

In a sense, what we are trying to do in this community development 
movement is nothing frightfully new. Other countries have tried to do it too. In 
a much more vital sense, however, it is a voyage of exploration on territory 
which has broad features — of which you are aware, but only of the broad 
features — and, therefore, it becomes, in a sense, more difficult and more exciting. 

It may be said that, of all our various activities in India, probably the most 
important activity — and potentially the one which will bring the greatest results 
is the community development movement, because here you are working with 
the basic material in the country — that is, human beings — and getting them out 
of various ruts in which they have been, and developing certain mental and 
bodily attitudes — a certain dynamism — in addition to particular crafts and 
training that you might give them, whether in agriculture or in other matters. 
That is basic, because, in the ultimate analysis, a country’s development or 
position is due to, and can be measured by, the quality of its people. Everything 
else is secondary, money and this and that is completely secondary. Primarily it 


14. Address to the participants to the fifth orientation course at the Central Institute of Study 
and Research in Community Development, Mussoorie, 24 April 1959. File No. 17(28)/ 
59-62-PMS. Also available in JN Papers, NMML. 

15. Union Minister of Community Development. 

16. Set up in 1958 by the Government of India to organise research and mid-career training 
programmes, the Central Institute of Study and Research in Community Development 
was shifted to Hyderabad in mid-seventies under the new name of National Institute of 
Rural Development. 
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is the quality of the people. And the quality of the people may be divided broadly 
into a number of really top-ranking persons that a country has in every 
department. Whether it is science, whether it is engineering, whether it is 
medicine, whether it is administration, etc. — it is the top-ranking people, 
absolutely the A-I people, who give a certain status to a country. But it is not 
enough to have just top-ranking people. You have to have a relatively higher 
grade of the common man, i.e. of the mass of people — not very high, obviously, 
but some grading. In fact, if you don’t have that relatively high grade, you 
won’t get too many top-ranking people, because it’s out of this reservoir — 
given the opportunity — that they come. 

You are not working to produce geniuses, i.e. the top-ranking people, but 
you are working to produce that huge reservoir of humanity in India, out of 
which come the higher grades; and we want that reservoir to have the 
opportunity. It is of the most vital importance. 

You are not dealing directly with, let us say, industrial or technical training. 
Other people do that. But technical and industrial training depends, to a 
tremendous deal, on the innate ability of the Indian craftsmen. During the last 
few years, specially during the Second World War, circumstances forced the 
British Government to develop certain Indian industries. The people had vague 
doubts as to how far the Indian worker could be trained in these very fine 
processes in industry. Surprisingly, to some, they found that he was 
extraordinarily apt at them, that is his hands were apt, our craftsman’s. It is a 
question of the feel of hands, not a question of listening to lectures. Mind’s 
scheme is in the hands; and our craftsmen became expert mechanics. The other 
day, a high-powered Russian team came to India . 17 They were surprised at the 
expertness of some of our technical workers. The feel of their hands told them 
much, which even very accurate machines could not easily judge. I have 
mentioned that only as an instance of the quality of a people in any direction. 
The basic quality in human beings is, of course, a certain character, a certain 
strength of character, a certain, if I may use the word, nobility of character — 
rather a big word but still it tries to approach to it — and then certain capacities, 
mental, intellectual, manual, hands, etc., to do things, plus the capacity to work; 
because idle people will not produce much, to that you are striking, that is the 
community development movement is striking, at the root cause of rural India’s 
static condition, that is the root cause of our decay in many ways; and the more 
that is removed, the whole vast population of India gets on the move. 

17. The reference is to the Soviet goodwill mission which arrived in India on a three- week 
visit on 24 February 1959 under the leadership of A. A. Andreev, member. Presidium of 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
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It is of vital importance, and it has to be looked at very much with a mind 
that is not firmly fixed, I mean to say, your minds and our minds i.e. some kind 
of patent remedies to be applied. The patent remedy approach is all wrong. 
And the patent remedy approach comes in often while copying something that 
you have read; that this has been done or this ought to be done. Professors are 
very good, but professors are apt to apply patent remedies and an academic 
way of thinking. We cannot do without an academic way of thinking; I am not 
decrying it. But there is that tendency, for the academician, to think in an 
intellectual way — sometimes divorced from the main currents of life — which 
is not good enough. You have to have that thinking power which is essential; 
and you have to apply it to actuality, reality — both ways — and keep your mind 
open and receptive, so that you can learn, from events happening, what is the 
result. And the test of success always is not a bridge built or a road made. 
That’s nothing, anybody can do it. But the human material that has come up to 
make it, and how it has made it, the self-reliance produced and self-confidence 
produced — that is a thing which you cannot easily measure but which you 
can see. 

So, I am not interested very much in reports of physical achievements of 
what has been done somewhere — although these are important. The real thing 
one can judge of an individual or a group, is how self-reliant that person is, or 
that group is, or how progressive — it is not a good word, because it is a 
hackneyed word, but still.... 

So, it is that approach, and I am very glad that here you are trying to discuss 
these matters, firstly, between the official group and the non-official — M.L. A.s — 
and, secondly, with men who have had personal contacts with this movement 
and know something about it — because it is only in this way, that is the frank 
way, that you can uncover your own difficulties or failings, because of this 
business of the official and non-official — we go on using these phrases which 
are really peculiar and derived from British times; the real definition should be 
a serviceman and non-serviceman; that is a clear distinction — business of the 
official and non-official is ridiculous; it is the serviceman and the non- 
serviceman, actually, it was in the old days — when the serviceman, although 
an official, was the governing power, and the others were different — that these 
phrases could be used. 

In the process of this working, the official becomes more and more 
competent the more non-official he becomes; and the non-official becomes 
more and more competent the more he gets the discipline of the official in him. 
He must remain a non-official of course or a non-serviceman but he must get 
some discipline. There is a difference between what I call the agitational 
approach — which is useful, because, it is good for public relations too — and a 
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systematic approach, which normally an official might be able to give. He is 
not moved by — shall I say — ’’haven’t to please so and so” for the moment, or 
somebody else, or this group, for political reasons. So, in effect, this working 
together should bring the two nearer to each other — the serviceman and the 
non-serviceman — each learning from the other. 


77. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Bureaucratic Delays 18 

26th April 1959 

My dear VT, 

Mrs Tara Ali Baig 19 came to see me this morning. As you probably know, she is 
connected with a large number of social welfare activities. In particular, she 
has been intimately connected with the welfare of children. She is a very efficient 
and effective worker. 

She told me that she was much worried about the delays in the working of 
the Government machinery in regard to these welfare projects. The formation 
of the Central Social Welfare Board with semi-autonomous powers had helped 
to some extent in getting over these difficulties. But so far as child welfare was 
concerned, it was not the business of any one Ministry and the result was that 
no one was responsible for it. Grants were made, but did not materialise and at 
every step there was delay. This led to acute frustration among the many 
voluntary workers who were trying to give of their time and leisure. Also it led 
to projects not materialising, costs going up and generally a feeling of frustration. 

She was not complaining of any particular person or Ministry but felt that 
the system was not helpful. In dealing with voluntary workers, the rigid 
governmental approach was not always the right one and a new line of approach 
should be evolved. 

She asked me if it would be possible to have this question considered from 
a scientific point of view so as to evolve better procedures and perhaps to include 
a measure of autonomy. She suggested that Lokanathan 20 of the Indian Council 
tor Applied Research might be asked to have this matter carefully considered 
and to make recommendations. 


18. Letter to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. 

19. (1916-1989); writer and social reformer; President ICCW, 1973-76; President of SOS 
Children’s Villages of India ,1967-89. 

20. P.S. Lokanathan; Director-General, National Council of Applied Economic Research, 
New Delhi, 1956-67. 
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The idea was that now that the Third Plan was coming, better and more 
effective procedures should be laid down, taking advantage of the experience 
gained during the First and Second Plans. Apparently, she has already had some 
talk with Lokanathan who was prepared to undertake an informal enquiry by a 
small group. The procedure would be to take up one or two specific cases and 
follow them up and see how they were delayed. 

I enquired how long such an enquiry would take. I was told that it would be 
fairly rapid and might take two months. Tara Ali Baig wanted to see you and 
discuss this matter with you. I told her that she should certainly do so. Probably 
she will get in touch with you or you can send for her. 

She had prepared a note on the functions and future of voluntary 
organisations in the Third Five Year Plan. This was prepared for one of their 
own internal meetings. She gave me this note. I am enclosing it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(c) Industry 

78. To the National Shipping Board: Inauguration 21 

Shri Patil 22 and friends, 

I am glad to be here, in the words you have just heard, to launch this undertaking, 
as occasionally I have been asked to launch ships. (Laughter) Once at 
Vishakhapatnam or Vishwakapatnam I was called upon to do so, few years 
ago. 23 And on an earlier occasion, I think, 32 years ago early in 1927, 1 think, I 
accompanied my father to Glasgow where he launched the ship and I looked 
on. 4 (Laughter) But apart from expressing my sense of importance of shipping. 


21. Speech, New Delhi, 10 April 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 

Set up under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1958, with G L. Mehta as Chairman. 

22. S. K. Patil, Union Minister of Shipping. 

23. Nehru launched S.S. Jala Usha , the first stemship built in India, at Vishakhapatnam on 
14 March 1948. See SWJN/SS/5/pp. 378-383. 

24. This refers to Motilal Nehru launching the third ship of the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company Ltd., S.S. Jaladuta on 26 November 1927 at Glasgow. See Ravinder Kumar 
and Hari Dev Sharma (ed.). Selected Works of Motilal Nehru (New Delhi: Vikas Publishing 
House, Issued Under the Auspices of Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 1993), 
Volume Five (1926-1928), p. 424. 
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the high importance of our developing shipping in various ways, and giving 
you my good wishes, I do quite know what else, an amateur like me can say on 
this occasion. I see some people sitting round about here are my colleagues in 
Parliament who have devoted their attention a great deal to this question of 
shipping, and see to it that we do not forget it at any time (laughter), which is, 
as it should be because even very important things are sometimes allowed to 
take perhaps second place because of various other urgencies. It is right, 
therefore, that it should be remembered. How? From almost every point of 
view, shipping is important for any country but more especially for a country 
like India. Shri Patil has told you about our old story, India’s old story about 
maritime commerce and shipping. And everybody who has heard or who knows 
anything about the subject knows that right up to the Napoleon’s day, some of 
the finest and biggest ships were built in India or European countries, as not so 
long ago, and it seems very odd that after all that background and experience, 
we should suddenly have dropped out and have to regain all this lost ground. 
Whenever, I have seen the amount of money we have spent on freight, more 
especially on the carriage of foodgrains in the past years, I have been not merely 
alarmed but horrified, that these vast sums of money have gone just in freight if 
a part of them had been utilised for building our own shipping or acquiring 
them, obviously even from the very point of view of saving money which would 
have been considerable and from other points of view, even more desirable. 
But, when I think of shipping, not myself being, what is called a businessman, 
not being a person whose mental aptitude turns easily to the ways of business 
and when I think of shipping, I think of high adventure, I think risks and perils 
of the sea, I think of nations going up and down, I think of maritime power 
which has made nations, I think of the commerce of nations, which has led to 
growth of international traffic and all kinds of things because the sea has been 
not only the gulf that separates but also the bridge that brings together, 
throughout the ages, it has had both those qualities. 

And by and large, I think, it is said that even in the past and remote ages, it 
were the seafaring nations that prospered, prospered both from the point of 
view of power and from the point of view of wealth, because of trade and 
commerce. I do not mean to say that landlocked nations have not been very 
powerful because they have been certainly powerful for periods at a time, but 
on the whole the importance of sea power has been a dominant feature of history. 
What will happen in the future, I cannot say, because of air power coming in, 
but I imagine that however air power develops, the importance of sea will never 
grow much less more especially to a country which is either an island or a kind 
of peninsula like India with enormously long coastlines. But of course, it is not 
proper for me to talk to you about sea power because you are men of peace here 
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and thinking of the mercantile marines and the like. Mercantile marines represent 
power of a different type, not the power of armed might but the power of the 
country’s growing wealth and prosperity, and of course, it is not very much, 
there is no hard and fast line to be drawn between the two, the aptitude that 
goes towards building up a mercantile marine, is much the same as goes towards 
the building up a navy, the human material, the type of training and all that. 

Living in the present age or the last half century let us say, which is more or 
less the span of years I am conscious of, we have got rather into the habit of 
thinking of that the major part of the history of the world began say 100 or 200 
years ago, with the development of the European nations after industrialisation. 
Now, that is a highly important age in the world’s history. There can be no 
doubt about it. Nevertheless, we are apt to forget that it is only two or three 
hundred years of history out of thousands of years. And it is always a good 
thing to try to understand these matters, in perspective. First of all, it gives a 
better idea. Secondly, we lose the sense of imminent disaster which sometimes 
comes to us when we think of the major problems of the day. 

So going back a little, even in the pre-industrial age, one finds India playing 
a very important part both in ship building and shipping. In fact, our older 
stories wherever you go, whether they are old Indian stories, and I imagine 
some of our old stories in India are about as old as any in the world, whether 
you go to the Puranas — they deal with all kinds of stories about shipping, about 
people going from one place to another — or you read the Arabian Nights, the 
Alif Laila which is about shipping, people going and meeting with high 
adventures when they go from one place to another, to unknown lands because 
they did not know. 

If you read the history of South East Asian countries, to which brief reference 
was made by my colleague, and he has been there recently, you will find how 
two highly developed for a time seafaring nations, sea powers often came into 
conflict with each other, because of the desire to dominate the sea for the sake 
of ensuring their trade and commerce. For the long time, the empire of Shri 
Vijaya in Sumatra was at war with such smaller but a very highly organised 
community of Majapahit in East Java; both were sea powers of considerable 
magnitude, both were seafaring nations and commercial nations. It is almost 
fascinating to see how the type of conflicts that we have seen in the last 100 
years or so for sea power and for trade and commerce took place, taking place 
in the earlier days and more especially in South East Asia between two countries, 
both of whom in some way or other derive from India, both Shri Vijaya and 
Majapahit. And if you read such histories as we have of them you will find 
their organisation — it is difficult to translate these works although mostly derived 
from Sanskrit, the titles there, but the admiralty was a very important part of 
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the State apparatus in these countries, dealing with the sea, dealing with shipping, 
dealing with trade and commerce and so on, so that the tradition of India in this 
respect is a very old one. You will see in the caves of Ajanta, people going by 
ship, on the frescoes there. 

Now, unfortunately like other things in which we fell back, we fell back in 
shipping and almost you might say, that that itself was a final indication of our 
decadence and I am not for the moment laying stress on what foreign conquests 
that came to India, of course, they did but I said we had fallen back before the 
foreign conquests came and that is why foreign conquests came, as it inevitably 
does if a country becomes static and becomes weak and loses its creative energy. 

So, we have passed through all these phases and now we are passing through 
a new phase, which is rejuvenating our country, and our people and where we 
are trying to advance on a large number of fronts at the same time, because 
there is no such thing really as advancing on a single front in regard to national 
regeneration. If you try to advance in one front, well you are pulled back by 
somewhere else where you have not advanced; like that. And that is why it 
becomes essential to plan the advance, simultaneous advance on a number of 
fronts. And we are trying to do it with greater or less success. That is a matter of 
our ability to deal with the question. But one has to think of it in terms of this 
planned advance and planned coordinated thinking. And in this coordinated 
thinking, it is clear that the sea must play an important part for us. Both from 
the point of view of the essential protection required by the country even though 
we are a peaceful people and intend to indulge in no wars, even so things are, 
we have to observe peace but not the peace of the weak and the frightened. 

Apart from this, the question of the developing economy of a country makes 
it quite inevitable to develop shipping and indeed as I must add ship building, 
but I do not whatever it may be, when you talk of any industrial activity, you 
talk about industrialisation of the country. For me industrialisation does not 
mean buying a machine from outside and setting up here. I do not consider that 
industrialisation. I consider that the machine that you want, that the ship that 
you want, is produced or can be produced in India. Only then you gain a measure 
of self-reliance. Of course, in between you have to get things, that is a different 
matter, but for a short while you get things from abroad. 

And if you look at the way the great country of Japan functioned fifty- 
sixty-seventy years ago, you will see how it hardly ever purchased things twice 
from abroad sometimes no doubt it did, major things; they got it, and they tried 
to make it. Even though they did not make them as well but they made it, the 
second or third time they made it very well, the fourth time better possibly. 
That is they concentrate on making the article here. That is, the realisation of 
that is only slowly dawning on many of our friends, whether in industry or 
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elsewhere, to some extent, even in Government. We seem to think that the 
easiest way to industrialise is to send an order to somebody in America or 
Germany or Japan or wherever it may be, to get a big machine, hire some 
competent men from abroad here and then reap in the dividends. That is not 
industrialisation at all according to my thinking and that is not the way Japan 
developed her industry. She concentrated on making the machines, small or 
big, and she concentrated on building ships. Today I believe that Japan builds 
more ships than any country. It shows, in spite of all that is happening in between, 
there it is. 

So, it is that capacity to build that really governs your progress in any 
direction, not the capacity to buy something that is built by others. Of course, 
trade means buying goods from abroad and selling your goods, I am not against 
that. I do not wish India to sort of isolate herself, she cannot do it, no country 
can. But every important thing, whether it is shipping, whether it is iron and 
steel, whether it is a chemical industry or anything else, must basically be 
produced in India or we should be capable of producing every part of it. And 
that means again finally that the real thing that has to be produced in the final 
analysis, are human beings, who can do the job, train human beings, because 
ultimately it is the trained human being that produces the machine or everything 
else. And as I have often stressed, even the biggest of plants may be put up 
five-six-seven years, but to train a human being to run those plants takes much 
longer than that. That becomes the vital things. Of course, what I am saying is 
of little relevance to the Shipping Board, but then you see I did not quite know 
what you want me to say about the Shipping Board except to say, (laughter) 
except to welcome it and give it my good wishes and as I thought, having taken 
the trouble, you and I, to come here, I might have engaged your thoughts in 
diverse subjects which may be even remotely connected with the Shipping 
Board. 

We live on this solid earth and sometimes it is exciting enough but, generally 
speaking, if you want excitement you go to the high mountains or you go to the 
deep sea and lately you go to the blue skies. It is good not to be too much earth- 
bound in body and even more especially in mind. The earth-bound mind is 
limited and strained, inhibited and does not grow easily. It is the minds of people, 
who have ceased to be earth-bound too much, that have given the great things 
in art as well as in adventure. Think of those people who underwent long sea 
voyages in the old days. We may as we do, react in a, well, in an unfriendly 
way, if I may use the word, to persons like Vasco da Gama and others who 
came here and made mischief in our country. But the fact remains that Vasco da 
Gama or others of that kind whether it is Columbus, were men of amazing 
degree of adventure in their minds, risk taking, playing with their lives and not 
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knowing where it would lead them to. They were not the type of people who 
were all the time talking about security, security in the present, security in the 
future, always security. It is amazing how security-conscious, most people 
become. Of course, in the services that develops most. (Laughter) Unfortunately, 
even outside the services this idea of security becomes more and more. 

And so, I am fascinated by these people undertaking journeys to unknown 
lands, to unknown seas and you hear of the success of the few who have made 
their mark in history. Nobody hears of the others who have failed. They may 
have been many. You hear of the great land journeys, say, Marco Polo starting 
off from Venice on a little jaunt across Asia to the then capital of China. It took 
him two and half years to walk across the West Asia. Meanwhile, picking up 
the various languages of the countries he passed through adapting himself to 
the new life with these changing conditions and arriving there at his destination 
fully equipped with knowledge, not like a modem tourist but fully equipped 
knowledge of the language to the large extent of the customs and everything. 
And there are so many other amazing travellers, and in those days and till 
recently the sea played the most important part although land journeys were 
great like as I said, Marco Polo’s, largely a land journey although he returned 
by sea, visited India on his way back. 

So, in the final analysis, while Shipping Board count and should be 
encouraged and patted on the back, it is the spirit of the man that counts more 
than all the Shipping Boards put together. And if the Shipping Board encourages 
the spirit of man on the seas it will have encouraged the idea of shipping even 
more than the cold calculations that it is bound to indulge in, and should indulge 
in, no doubt. 

And so in the hope that more and more our people will take to the sea and 
more and more, even though they have to live on this solid earth, they will not 
consider themselves too much bound by the Earth, I inaugurate this Shipping 
Board. (Applause) 
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79. At Madurai industrial Estate: Inauguration 25 

Chief Minister , 26 Minister for Industries 27 and friends. 

So far as I can remember this is the Fourth Industrial Estate or Colony that I 
have been asked to open, I performed this function at Guindy in Madras, at 
Naini near Allahabad and near Delhi . 28 Now I am glad to find that Mathura is 
going to have its own Industrial Estate. I must say I did not know much about 
these till I was asked to open one. My friend and colleague Mr. T.T. 
Krishnamachari 29 had spoken to me about them at that time. But I had not quite 
grasped what the industrial estate was meant to do. But since I have seen these 
I have been greatly impressed by this approach to the problem of small industries. 

Now it is obvious that small industries should occupy and already, to some 
extent, have occupied a very large and important sector of our industrial 
productive work. We hear a great deal about the major undertakings, big plants, 
steel plants, machine building plants and all that and they are very important of 
course and not only important but they are the very base for our industrialisation. 
But we do not hear so such about the large number of small industries that are 
cropping up all over India. It is here they form the backbone of our industrial 
establishments. 

Now, it is important that these small industries should grow up in proper 
healthy suitable surroundings where they can grow and work not in dingy places 
in the middle of cities etc. This idea of industrial estate just fits in with this new 
conception. Of course, it is not a new idea; in other countries in England and 
elsewhere, something of this kind has been long in force. Ultimately, I hope 
that it will not merely be a question of a few dozen or few score industrial 
estates as spread out in various parts of India, but practically all our small 
industries will be established in this way all over the country. Not only because 
they do much better work in healthier surroundings with light, air and power 
and the rest, given to them but also because being established close to each 
other, they feed each other, they help each other. Altogether this is a more 
efficient way of approaching this problem. 


25. Speech, 15 April 1959, Madurai, Tamil Nadu. AIR tapes, NMML. 

26. K. Kamaraj. 

27. R. Venkataraman, Minister of Industries in the Madras Government. 

28. Nehru inaugurated the industrial estate at Naini near Allahabad; at Guindy on 7 January 
1958, see SWJN/SS/41/pp. 125-126; Okhla Industrial Estate at Delhi on 12 April 1958, 
see SWJN/SS/42/pp. 130-134. 

29. Union Minister of Finance, 1956-58. 
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So I am very happy to be associated here today with this Industrial Colony, 
Madurai and I am sure it will succeed. There is no question of any doubt about 
that and I hope, I agree with Mr. Venkataraman, I hope that Madras State will 
have many more such colonies. I have already performed the opening ceremony 
and you have seen this somewhat theatrical piece behind me but this is something 
more than a trick. It is a solid piece of work which you are doing here and I 
should like to congratulate all those who were connected with it and also Mr. 
T.T. Krishnamachari who originated the idea of these industrial estates all over 
India. 

Thank you. 


80. To Manu Subedar: Village Industries 30 


April 21, 1959 

Dear Manu Subedar, 

I have received your letter of the 18th April. 

I have a vague recollection of the scheme for village industries which you 
sent long ago. It was considered then. Since then scores of other proposals and 
schemes have also been considered and many decisions taken. There is at present 
a Khadi and Village Industries Commission 31 which has a great deal of autonomy 
in the work it does. 

The question of village industries is important, but it has no direct relation 
to the farmer’s principal occupation, that is, cultivation. Service Cooperatives 
are suggested principally for the cultivating farmer. That cooperative may also 
consider and include in its scope some village industries, but it is also possible 
to have separate functional cooperatives for village industries. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


30. Letter to Manu Subedar, Professor of Economics, Calcutta and Bombay Universities, 
1913-18, and managed the Lotus Trust, 1943-72. 

31. Set up in 1956. 
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81. To N.M. Lingam: Top Heavy Handicraft Centres 32 


April 21, 1959 


Dear Shri Lingam, 33 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th April. 34 1 agree with you that in our centres 
for training we should not spend so much on overheads. I am referring your 
letter to Shrimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Chairman of the Handicrafts 
Board. 35 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(d) Labour 


82. To Gulzarilal Nanda: Embezzlement at Model Mills 36 


April 19, 1959 


My dear Gulzarilal, 

Yesterday at Wardha I received a number of deputations of workers about the 
closure or lock-outs of some mills at Nagpur and Hinganghat. 37 The story told 
to me about the Nagpur Model Mills seemed to me rather extraordinary. If the 


32. Letter. File No. 17(352)/59-64-PMS. 

33. (1912-1972); participated in freedom struggle, also in panchayat and cooperative 
movements; Member, Lok Sabha, 1952-57; Member, Rajya Sabha, 1958-64. 

34. N.M. Lingam had written that he had visited the centres of the Handicrafts Board for 
embroidery and wood carving at Toda and Kotagiri in the Nilgiris in Madras State. The 
centres were overstaffed and enormously expensive, paying tribals to do the work they 
normally did at home. 

35. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya replied on the 24 April 1959 that the Handicraft Centres in 
the Nilgiris were started on the request of the Servants of India Society. Unlike the 
Handloom and Khadi Boards, the Handicraft Board had no administrative machinery of 
its own, so it had to be run from Delhi. Two years had passed; she expected another two 
would be needed. 

36. Letter. 

37. Four cotton mills in the Vidarbha Division of the Bombay State, Model Mills of Nagpur, 
Vidarbha Mills of Achalpur, Bansilal Abirchand Mills of Hinganghat, and Badnera Cotton 
Mills had been closed from April 1959, leaving more than 10,000 workers jobless. 
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facts stated in their memoranda are correct, then some strong and fairly quick 
action should be taken against the proprietors. 38 

Some of the Bombay Ministers were with me and they agreed that some 
enquiry they had had led them to the conclusion that the proprietors of the 
Model Mills had embezzled money, 

Surely our Ministry should do something about it, at least a full enquiry is 
demanded. 

I am sending you three memoranda. 

Your Ministry sent me a note about these mills. The question is, however, 
what should be done. Merely to wait for the developments does not seem good 
enough. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


83. To Y.B. Chavan 39 


April 28, 1959 

My dear Chavan, 

When I was in Nagpur, I received two deputations from the workers of the 
Model Mills, also from some other workers. 40 At that time Jivraj Mehta 41 was 
with me, as also another of your Ministers who I think deals with industries. 

38. The Hindustan Times of 7 April reported that the Model Mills, Nagpur, a textile mill 
employing nearly 5,000 workers closed down on 6 April provisionally for six months, 
for ‘financial reasons”. The workers had not been paid a month’s wages. The local 
Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh decided to picket the mill head office and the managing 
director s residence in Bombay if dues were not paid by 10 April, The Nagpur Textile 
Union also announced picketing from 15 April of all Delhi bound railway trains and 
government foodgrain godowns. See also the next item. 

39. Letter to the Chief Minister of Bombay. 

40. On 19 April. Nehru informed the LS on 22 April: “ When I was in Nagpur, or rather in 
Wardha, I received two deputations in regard to the closure of these mills, and they gave 
me memoranda. All I could tell them was that I felt that the situation demanded as early 
action as possible, because, of course, large number of people were involved, and because 
very grave charges were made against the owners who had closed down the mills. And 
trom that point of view, from the point of view of the workers as well as effective 
investigation of those charges, early action should be taken. I said that I would 
communicate immediately with the Labour Minister which I did on my return. Immediately 
I sent those memoranda and wrote to the Labour Minister.” 

4 1 Minister of Finance in the Bombay Government. 
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The story of the Model Mills, as I got it not only from the workers’ representatives 
but also from your Ministers, was a deplorable one. I was told that a Bombay 
Government enquiry had established that the owner of the Mills had embezzled 
or misused large sums of money and now he has closed the mills and has not 
paid the workers for two or three months. Even their Provident Fund is not 
available to them. 

When I came back to Delhi, I spoke to Gulzarilal Nanda. He also agreed 
that this case was a bad one and something must be done as rapidly as possible. 
Personally, I feel very angry at this type of behaviour in which the owner of the 
Model Mills has indulged and it seems to me most frustrating that we should 
look on helplessly when a man misbehaves in this way and causes suffering for 
thousands of persons. 

I gather that your Government is looking into this matter and trying to find 
out some ways and means for carrying on the Model Mills. Also perhaps to 
give some help to the workers meanwhile. But all these processes are slow. 
Meanwhile thousands of people suffer. The only person apparently who does 
well is the owner who embezzled the money. 

Surely this should not be so. Cannot something be done about it 
immediately? I cannot give you a legal opinion but all my sense of justice and 
fair play rebels against slow action in this matter, and more particularly, in 
allowing the owner of the Mills to escape or to avoid punishment. I would have 
no hesitation in arresting him and putting him in prison or in detaining him, 
even though he might be let off a few days later. We should at least make it 
clear that our Government will not tolerate this kind of mischief. I would beg 
of you to give this matter earnest and immediate consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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84. To K. Ram 42 

I have previously had a long account from the Atomic Energy Department about 
this matter. That account convinced me that the steps taken by the Atomic Energy 
Department to close down this factory 43 were justified, and the attitude of the 
labour was wholly wrong. In view of this, I do not quite see why any further 
step should be taken in the nature of conciliation. However, if the Minister of 
Labour has taken some steps, they should stand. 


(e) Food and Agriculture 


85. Suratgarh: Public Meeting 44 

NO WHOLESALE MECHANISATION— NEHRU 

SURATGARH (Rajasthan) April 2 — Prime Minister Nehru told a large gathering 
here yesterday that hard work, learning and scientific research were the means 
for the development or a country. 

Pandit Nehru was addressing a public meeting near Suratgarh station, a 
mile from which is situated the Central Government owned Suratgarh Farm, 
the largest mechanised farm in Asia. 

The meeting which was organised by the Ganganagar District Congress 
Committee was attended among others by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Congress 
President, Mr. A.P. Jain, Union Food and Agriculture Minister, and Mr. Mohanlal 
Sukhadia, Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 

Reiterating the importance of hard work for the economic development of 
the country, Pandit Nehru said that countries like China, Japan, Russia, Germany 
and America had progressed because of the strenuous effort put in by their 
people and their interest in education and scientific research. 


42. Note to the PPS. 29 April 1959. 

43. This refers to the Indian Rare Earths Limited, set up on 18 August 1950 as a private 
limited company jointly owned by the Government of India and Government of 
Travancore-Cochin, for commercial processing of monazite sand at Alwaye, Kerala to 
extract thorium. 

44. PTI report of speech at a public meeting, Suratgarh, Rajasthan. 1 April 1959. National 
Herald, 3 April 1959. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 

Speaking about the achievements of the five year plans, he said projects like 
Bhakra-Nangal, Hirakud, Damodar Valley, Chittaranjan, Sindri, Rajasthan Canal 
and Bhilai and other steel plants were intended to bring prosperity to the country. 
These projects were “new temples” for the people he said. The economic 
development would come to India not by improvement of cities only but by the 
uplift of conditions of the inhabitants of over 5,00,000 villages. 

Pandit Nehru referred to his visit in the evening to the Suratgarh Farm 45 
and said that mechanised farms like the one at Suratgarh were only experiments 
from which the country wanted to learn and benefit. There was no idea, he 
said, of adopting wholesale mechanisation because such a drastic change would 
throw many peasants and small land-holders out of employment. 

CO OP. FARMING 

Speaking on the Nagpur resolution of the Congress regarding cooperative 
fanning. Pandit Nehru said that cooperative farming would enable the cultivators 
to produce more than would be the case if they did farming individually. The 
resources of small farmers, when pooled together, would increase their capacity 
to produce. It would be wrong idea to think that by adopting cooperative farming 
the cultivators would lose their ownership rights over their lands. It was the 
intention. Pandit Nehru said, to introduce cooperative farming only with the 
consent of the people. 

The Prime Minister said: “I want you to consider the issue of cooperatives 
because the condition of peasants and their farms cannot be improved without 
cooperatives, cooperatives will help the farmer to take advantages of modem 


45. The Hindu reported on 3 April 1959 that accompanied by Indira Gandhi, A.P. Jain, 
Mohanlal Sukhadia, and General Mahadev Singh, General Manager of the eighteen- 
mile long (30,000 acres) biggest mechanised farm in Asia, Nehru drove around seated 
on the bonnet of a Russian-built jeep driven by a Soviet agricultural engineer, Salivanov, 
who was training Indians there to use the machinery. Nehru asked about the working of 
the implements and results achieved. At the harvesting site, Nehru “climbed on to the 
machine and examined the grain piling up in the thresher.” He saw the reclamation 
operations; pumping station, fed by the Rajasthan Government-owned “Gang” canal; 
discussed the irrigation problems. He was informed that the grain harvested was earmarked 
as improved seed for distribution to State Agricultural Departments. Besides the foodgrains 
and oilseeds, the farm was growing nearly 200, 000 plants of Sisam, Margosa, Acacia 
and other hardy trees to give a green look to the farm, check wind erosion and protect the 
crop. 
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implements to raise his production. Besides formation of cooperatives in the 
agricultural field I will also like cooperative methods to be adopted in the 
industrial field.” 

He added that he, however, would not like the cooperatives to be packed 
with officials. 4 * 


86. To A.P. Jain: Lucknow Botanical Gardens 47 


April 20, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

Kailas Nath Kaul of the National Botanical Gardens, Lucknow, told me that 
some kind of a weed, which is very common in some parts of India and especially 
round about here, makes excellent manure. This is particularly good for Usar 
land. 48 He gave me the card I am sending you which has a sketch of this wood 
which is called Argemone hexicana. With this is attached a bag containing 
powder made out of this weed. 

If this weed is a common one, and I am told it is, then it should be very 
useful for us. Will you please have this matter enquired into? You can have 
further particulars from Kailas Nath Kaul directly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46. See also PTI report on address to women on veil, item 96, pp. 409-410. 

47. File No. 31(30)/56-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

48. Kaul had been involved in research for reclamation of alkaline (usar) land. See also 
SWJN/SS/42;p. 160. 
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(f) Education 


87. At Bikaner: Public Meeting 49 

Speech at the foundation-stone laying ceremony of Bikaner Medical College 
ERADICATION OF POVERTY 
NEHRU’S APPEAL 
STRESS LAID ON HARD WORK 

BIKANER 
April 1, 1959 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru said here today that the battle against poverty 
launched in this country had to be fought on all fronts and had to be won at any 
cost. He was addressing a mammoth gathering after laying the foundation stone 
of the Bikaner Medical College here. 

The Prime Minister declared that for raising the national wealth, the people 
would have to work hard and undergo sacrifices before putting forward their 
demands. Similarly, when national wealth was created by an increase in 
production, it would have to be seen that “it was not pocketed by a few.” 

Mr. Nehru said that he had a tremendous faith in the people of India and he 
expected the Indian people to work hard for the achievement of national 
prosperity. 

The Prime Minister advised the people to live peacefully and sink their 
differences, whatever they might be. 

He said India was the only stable country in Asia. The world was passing 
through critical times. What was happening in Tibet, he asked and added that 
the people “should keep their eyes open and learn from all these developments”, 
“If you look round in Asia there is no other country which is making such a 
steady progress as India,” Mr. Nehru said. 

NAGPUR DECISION ON LAND REFORMS 

The Prime Minister referred to the Nagpur Congress resolution on agrarian 
reforms and said that he would like everyone to understand its implications and 
work to make it a success, “I want you to consider the issue of cooperatives, 
because the condition of peasants and their farms cannot be improved without 
cooperatives. Cooperatives will help the farmer to take advantage of modem 
implements to raise his production. Besides formation of cooperatives in the 

49. Report of speech, Bikaner, 1 April 1959. The Hindu , 2 April 1959 
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agricultural field, I would also like the cooperatives to be adopted in the industrial 
field,” he said, 

Mr. Nehru added that he, however, would not like the cooperatives to be 
packed with officials. 


88. To K.L. Shrimali: BHU Teachers’ Agitation 50 


April 2, 1959 

My dear Shrimali, 

This evening I had a visit from a number of representatives of the Banaras 
Hindu University Teachers’ Association. They were more or less the same as 
had come to me in August last. 51 They gave me a memorandum which I enclose. 
There were also some other papers which are enclosed. 

I listened to them and said that 1 had been distressed at all the happenings 
in the Hindu University which had brought so much trouble, but the matter was 
in the hands of University authorities now as constituted, and it was not proper 
for me to interfere in any way. 

There was one thing they mentioned which rather disturbed me. They said 
that when they came to see me in August they had said that the mere fact of 
their coming to see me, would get them into trouble. I had said that this could 
not be so. But, actually, they told me, this had happened and in fact, it had been 
said that some persons were being punished for having seen me. 

There was a case about which I wrote to you once. This is about Dr. Jagdish 
Sharma, Librarian. I do not know all the facts about the trouble he has got into, 
but I came in contact with him when he was preparing certain bibliographies. 
He seemed to me a competent scholar and a quiet worker, and he did that work 
rather well. It surprises me to learn that a man of that calibre should go in for 
petty pilfering. 52 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


50. Letter to the Union Minister of State for Education. 

51. On 3 August 1958. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 1 89- 1 90. 

52. For Jagdish Sharma's case, see SWJN/SS/45/p. 579. 
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89. To K.L. Shrimali: UP School Teachers 53 


Anand Bhavan 
Allahabad, 
April 7, 1959 

My dear Shrimali. 

A deputation of the Uttar Pradesh Madhyamik Sikhshak Sangh came to see me 
here in Allahabad this evening and gave me the attached paper, which I am 
forwarding for your consideration. 54 

There is one point which appears to me deserving of consideration. We 
have various boards and organisations for Secondary Education. Why should 
not the teachers’ organisation be represented in these bodies? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


90. To K. Ram: Stadium Planning in Delhi 55 

Please inform Shri Anthony de Mello 56 that 

1 . Iam quite clear in my mind that my name should not be associated 
with this or any other venture. 

2. It is no good his planning for a big stadium in Delhi unless he has got 
this passed by our planning authorities. Otherwise, all his labour will be wasted. 

3. There is a good deal of difference in some organisation or endowment 
giving money for a scheme in India and an open appeal being issued for people 
to subscribe to it in foreign countries. 57 


53. Letter. 

54. National Herald reported on 12 April that the Uttar Pradesh Madhyamik Shikshak 
Sangh — secondary school teachers association — demanded that education in the state 
be nationalised. They complained that most of the secondary education institutions were 
controlled by undemocratic, private, caste, and communal bodies. They also demanded 
(i) teachers’ salaries be fixed by pay commissions; (ii) education cess; (iii) a grants 
commission for secondary education on the pattern of the university grants commission; 
(iv) attempts to curtail four year secondary education course be encouraged (v) free 
travel and rest houses for teachers and students at important centres. 

55. Note to PPS, 11 April 1959. 

56. Sports administrator. 

57. See also SWJN/SS/47/pp. 397-398. 
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91. To Sampurnanand: UP Ministers Cause Trouble at 
BHU 58 


April 11, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

A person resident in Banaras and respected generally told a friend of mine 
recently that the basic difficulty in finding a solution of the present problem in 
the Banaras Hindu University is the conflicting attitudes of the State and the 
Central Governments. 59 As long as this is not resolved, its solution will be 
difficult. He said further that it is an open secret in Lucknow that the State 
Chief Minister is morally supporting and encouraging the group which has 
created all this trouble. The State Minister for Education, Kamalapati Tripathi, 
is even more specifically a supporter of the so called U.P. group in the University. 
When certain students absconded and were being searched for, they were given 
shelter in the house of Kamalapati Tripathi. So long as this kind of thing 
continues, there will be no peace in the University. 

This surprised me, in view of what you had said and written to us about the 
Hindu University. Is there any truth in this statement? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


92. Gurukul Kangri University, Hardwar: Convocation 
Address 60 


fcTRF 13-4-1959 

SBfr tEj'TT sRH |TT 3T9% forTF3ff 3flT eft FTRT 31FTT 

2JT I Ttfcfr RFlfcfaRRT ^ ^ 3TT 3TT% cFT 3T=RR fi^T I 

cflftH tTR ?tf^T «TRT 3TRJT ?7T I eft «fi|cT 


58. Letter. File No .A/1 35. Sampurnanand Collection. NA1. Also available in JN Collection. 

59. Following student unrest in August-September 1958. the University was closed from 8 
October 1958. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 189-190.198-205 and SWJN/SS/44/140-142, 460- 
466. 

60. Hardwar, 13 April 1959. AIR tapes. NMML. 

61. Chancellor, Gurukul Kangri University, Hardwar. 
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FFF # FFT #tT #t F# 3TTF F?TTT# ## I FTFT, FTFT TFT 3TT9F, T)t^ 3F TTF 
FFTTT FFF #T F# g 3TT Ft FTFT I^^TFfartFFT^TTTg## 3TTF7, FfaT 
f#?TFT I 3F# ij# TgF 3TEFT % I #7 # 3TTF# c|^ zff eft HSlftfUW'M 3TT FTFT #T 

# ?l?ft £ 3TTrn i #far ^rnr #t g# #t tt ctftt # fFt, #t ff# gr# f#r #r 
FT# #T 3TTFTT c§FFf# t F#T $F7##t, TFffa ?W FTF TgF gTTFT f , TTF F oftT 
#?T # #T I #T ## ?F5T g^ FT 3#f# gff f#TIT, F# FTF FT5T g# fa 3F# -3TT T7 
f#^ #7 ?7T falTFF, FFTfallFF T# #t #?g 3F T7 fa $*IT)t faFFT 3Rf# 

gtll 

3TT ?F #fa FT, ?F WT FT, # faF fTFF F7 3TTF# T}$ «lld#ld T# I TgF 
FT# FT#T t TFT eft #7 FTFT T*$ f#<STFT Ft# t, gF TT# ##T t #T FF3TT 
FT# tl 3TFT *jf#5TT# ## F #7 f^FT 3TF# TFT # FF# 1 1 #faF 3TT STfcTfTT T# Ft 
TT Ft gF FTT TTF^TgFFT^tFFFT## FFF faTT FTT, TF F5F FT# % I 
3TTF# TT# Ff#sTT #T, TTFF[ TT, TFg FT, FFTlf# I #T f I FfaF TF TFT, Trfa 
TFT? T# # FT# # ?F FFF FT F# # TFT g, Ft fa, fa7fat 3TTF T^E #G5HT FF 

# TTFFT fa Ft Pm TFTTT 1 1 #faF #7 FTTTT <## gq FT# #, ^T tfTTFt TFT FFT 
q# 1 FtTF F? Ff#fat FFT FF I? FFT T#TT I? FFTfa 3TF7 FF TTF# fa Ffa FT 
q# F#FT FFT-TIT t Ft Tt TTF Ft g# €fa F$T FTFF ##T I FF TTTTTT.TTFFT I Ft 
TTFF Ft TRFt ^ FFTF F?F FFF# t 3?TT 3^fa FFTF FFF# 1 1 *JF FT# T^, F? 
fa^FF F# FT# Tt, FT #fa 1 1 FF Ft Fttf F^f F^FT fa fa# TRF TTFI FtFFT FIT 
I, 3JF FtFFT 3TF5T # I FF FT FTF F^f ##T, gF FT# Ft 3TFT TFT, FfaF #T F§F FF# 
t, Ft ^JW FTFt # F#f FF# I, FT FT #F? I FTHT F# #T #T, FTTFF FFT FfTtfat 
FT^F 1 1 

#T F# FF #F gF FT# F FFT I’ TFT #$T FT TTFFT I? TFT FT gFF-T#t «ET 
T5#cF t-ffa % TiTFf #, FT TTTF #— TTF F# # FTT FTFT 1 1 HT# FTFT-FT ^JFF 
TFFTFT FF F#f # I FR f#FT FTfat TTT f#FT 3TFF# #TTFT|? 3#T #T Tk#F I 
FFTT FF FT) FTT TIFF # TTFTT #, gfalT #, ^T #, ^5 TRFF F # #T 3TFF # 
FTFT t, #FT# # FTFT %, FTTTT FT? ?TTF FT# F# FT# I FTF FT) TFT gTTT TTFTT FF# 
FTFF, #faF FTT# FTFT) FTFF TF T#f TFFFJ F# TFT I FT#t #F FFFF FF # fa 
Flfar # FTT #F t FFFF, FT ^F TTT F# #FT #, *JTT F# ^ FFTTT, f#^F#t #> 
3TFTTT, FT^FTF F# #FT # ## FFT 3TTF FTT ^F T> F# T# F#T TTFFT# 3ftT FTTTTT 
FTFF F# TTT# #T 3TTF TTFF # FTT# I, FF TTFF # FTFT | #T far FFT FT f#TF 

# FTT# t FT Ft Flf# #T #9T 3TFF # FTF F^T #, FT #T f##F # FTFT F I 

Ft 3TTF ##FTTT T# ##, FTTF # ?fcTFTTT T# #T# #T 3TTF FT## FTT# TgF TFT 
ifFFTTT T) F# TgF ## F# # t, FFTT# I #T F#W FTT FWT 3FT -3TTF ## F# 
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■jft TPRt, FF TRF Fft ^FtfeT tftRt TF Rft FT Ft Ft Ft, Ft FFT T^t SfR Fp5 
tST Rr TFT, f^F Ft TFT vJTFit RERFFT Pt^-hT Rft t FfF FlR ToF-kTF T?t ft 1 

q4t tsT ft, tRf Ft tft i ff ftR trf-^Rt, fftR ft Ft ^Fetei^ R FtR tt fFT i 

eft RRt FT FFT TFFt f ? ^ eft FF ftt FF Flit ^ST 3TTTT FRFT fF FTFT 
FTt SIT FT TTT ferRT $ k, Ft FeRT Ft TFT I FF FTF Fft ffTFT % 3TFT Ft 
TFT SlR '-iflcbl FT3T T Tiff aTTcIT, f%F Flk TT Ft F?t? 

FF FT Fttf ■SFTft FTF FT FtFF |t, =Ff=fFTF FT % FT FtR t?T FT, 3H4I FlfeT 
FT eft 3FFfr fRtFFr FT 3TTTT ttF FTFpft % fkFFT T# 1 1 ^R FT fk?FT 1 1 FTT 
Fltt Ft FT?t t TfF FFFtt TFFlR fRFTfotRFtFtFt, tlfF^FT 

FFT F<Rt fR fkl FTeTT ^, FFf% RF^ FT FTtt TFt ^, FFfRR fR?tFFR FT «TRT FT 
F*t FeT FRTT % FT FR?TT 3m4l FTF Fit % FFT FT T^FT tR R eft Tiff TF 
tR f^FRt R, slR 2JT 3TRt F<F TFT, <|PlFI 3TFt FF TFT, FFffRt 3RR FTT Rci4 
Ft-eftT Rt fR Ft FklFRT Fit ksf 3?R FIT TjRt Ft R?T, 3TTTIFT, FeFlft FfF FRT 
FF tR 3ttT TRF fFTFt TTT RFT FfTF FttST jTR TsTFTTT FT ktTT FT 3TtT TF FT, 
Ft fk5F TFT I FFT FTF FFT %? F^5-T-Fp5 eft f3TT T? FF FTRT FtFTT 3?fR Ftt fT 
FtFTT % SRtF % FTk TTF FeFIFR fRtFT, FF Fftt TlR T^t TgeTT I FttF FTrfef 3TFT 
FT k TF^t I, 3THT f^FTeTT % kReft I #T TF Ft FtTTtT Ft TTeft I Ft F^ T^Tt 
TT%R TTT, FTFF RT FteTT t 3ftT cEt STIFF, ?Tft t5tTT TDF F?fkTF, g^TF 
FftftlF I eft f^R Ft Fft FIF k TTeft I kE fFtT eRF % F TTfelFT, ^T FtTTR k 
Tlk f I ^R k 3ITTR FtFFT ^ FFFT FFt FtTTT FF ^ f^ft FTFk R Ft 3TTT k Tlk 
f , FlWffat 3fR eRF ^ ?Rf T ^ft it, kfoT FT ^T Fft Tt TFT I, FTFtt ^F T^t FR 
F«Itk sfk Ft FR T^t Ftrk, FF FTF FT TFTF FT^ TTF T^t ^ eft ReSS TlF FI% 
feF% # FT# sfRTJTFf I Ft FTTF ^?T RTF TFT I RftT, 3TTftFT, 3TR sfR ^?T FTT 
F^ sfR F*ft I f=)FI R FF sfR R?lH T F% StR f%sTFT F?t Ft FFF sftFTF 
I, FFk F% 3^R TTcfi TRt 5 RFT F^Ff% FTT Ft I FFk FFT?-?TT%-TtFIF Ft F^FtT F|F 
RtFT, F|F Ff% FTF 1 1 3fR FTF ?feTFRT [^%R], RftT F?t km4t FFRFT I, FeTft 
STIFF RfSTFT R T^f Ft, FTFfRt FFT Rt F|F |F I, FF |3F I 

FF t FTTck TFt 3fR RlFTF ^FT | Fft klF^F FTFFtF F?t 1 1 Ft^ft 3TTT 
FTTFR-TFt T TF% | Rt frRFF ^f RT%-TtFTF |R I, fcT^IFT T Rt4t TlftFt k 3TR 
fk«IF % FRT FTeft T FFTF ft % k 7#t 1 1 FFT TSk | FFlf FTTT ^ft feT^RT 
R kfFtF % 3FIT TftFR-F%F TRF FTF 1 1 3TR FT% TTFtt JgSft F 3TT% ^FT ^ 
FfRFtFT FTRt Ft, FTR tST Ft Rtrt =FT FFTRjfF fcT^F ^ FFF FTeft I, FFlt FTTT 
Fft Fit FFE FTeft 1 1 RTF I FT 3TR FT TTFT FIFT FRF I, FF FTF ^tFt %, 
FFtfe RE Ft Ft FfF TTFtT TRFFJ %, fel^F FT 3TR TRF FT I frRFF FT Ft FT 
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I, Tf ^TTTrT tWlOTW *THT % qFT R FFT F§$ 3PqT RFf F;3TT, fcT^RT qT# ! 
^RFf 3TT% <j*T # qqiqT, ^f%q *JTT SPf dt qRTT ft W HIT q4 I #[ 
qTdf if *tt Hit TFREI ^TTTrT qq 3?tT frpsqq qq R % qFttff ff$T f, RF FRff Hpf qq 
% I qiftq Ft FRT Fpt cRT t, $TTTT 3Tf§IR Ft I f^HWil qFTF, qfeq FT 

TRT f^Rt HTT^t 3ftT f^; 3TT?f t #R$T #T qHdf)=H I f^TT% RlfT cqTqrft 
t, HRjffo fcRqq FFT TTFTR •3Tf^cFrTT ^5 fctt d«F WrT £ 3TFTT HIT I Flefffo Hjt 
ft$T qq RHF f^TTTT I THT ^TTrlT HIT, f*FT qt aqfl qT% fcq Fq RF, RTT Rtf qtfojq 
$ q?tf TFTdT RdT fjt|, FFtf Hqfcq 3iq qff, t 3TTqq Rtf Ttr RqF HP? q?t qiq 
^F??rr % hit Rift ■sft htpt, qq qq qft, ^fifcpTf % ^fitti 'jtht fit! lit vJtihf! qT?q on 
hr HIHT TFR HIT I qF TTTTTT RPR 3RTPT HIT I FHJT mTTT R %, ?HJT % fafo-TH % 
WtR ft %wi| % ^qr ft RdTl FTlif qq WT TTRTT hit RRq FRIT Fit 
ft Tftm TFITTT Rft I SR eft qiR q# Tft, Ffqfj% 3 R TTF# qq qqt 1 1 
FftTI TRFFTT % qqpff #T FFTlf ^FI5T 3TR FT RTF dfq Rft ! | 

Tit FTTTf 3TFT f# % FW RF Rftq RT TRRI f^T ft TFT, HIlftR, TTTTffclR 
FZINTRFb | cgs 3fM RTF? 3f RFft mTTT qt IRT foRTT TT FFR tfl fnFqT HIT RIFFt 
Ffttf ttr ^tqq FTTTI fT | 62 fossj?T q^ FRIT foqT I frRnrT =n^ RF TTTT 5^ ft aTW 1 ! 
^ I Fit #ft gcblFIdl Flit '3TRFRT F}5t T#iff FRT? Fit TTRI^ !t Flff ^ FTRT FRI I, q?Df 
3TTFff, qt TftT-FRTR Pichl<rl, eftT-FFTH Ffq ^Mpii qt 3TRFRT FlcTT q!t, Fp^qr qiT, 
#T oftT qicti FRT I ^T, OTiJvjff FRIT J’SIT, oftT qf TFTflT RF, 3T&Fjft qftq FfqT 
fp'FjTTIR qtf yil'Ji Hff, otftFir % TRt RF, qf^t oftr 3^1% Fiqiq ^ RFf! RF RfRITR 
RT! frf^frl % 3TfRFTi!qt ft ffTHTTHTT, Ditl*! F^TJ 3Tf?JFFIT ffTT RFf! I fil qFiqq qTTT 
FIT #T 3f!ijft TTTFFTT q?t T5iqi iFTT FIFT -3TftjFF T^t I TTT TTRI ^RT HIT oftT 
9liqq OT&FjTT HFt FT! qm FFt ftFFFT Ft f% ^TT FF^f frigid qT 3TT qiT FT^f T Ft qR, 
FRlftF ^TFTT TFTT FI? g#RFTtt RT q!t, Rl! RT FFT qqT !, F5TTT FFT FTT, fnftPT 

j*FH fffi, qF^ !f FH ?hdM qn ^f, qF ^ 

3Tq TFRpq q!f 3TiqT 3ttT viddil RTtR qF R FRft 4ltcl qq f^v F 1 ! <jdt 
^?lt FFt! qqiq q FI^, FSTqT q FT^f, idddl % l! Ft 'Ft Oi it -dt Fft F^T5 RF 
q^r sft tRqq ^ TRRi ^r, Fit FRft qFft ^ttfri % q# ?ff i Fqrft Hp Hit|t-Tft 
fti^q !f qft sff qpt ^r, qrgq oftr oftr rtf oftr ffti! arfWr ^ ot 
f% TqRq gTFF q ^TTTT q!f V3 RFFT I dt FF^ Fjqff FFF felT Fq q^f 


62. This refers to the British invasion of Tibet in 1903-1904. 

63. This refers to the Anglo-Tibetan Treaty of September 1904 securing Britain trade 
concessions. 
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?rr# 7#r i wr #tR # Rnfar gf f#t frr# r## £err 3 # rre rett, R#tf% 

#tR R# RTRITT F#$TT R^rft sft f#*RR RRcfc #9T RR tr^ %TRT 1 1 . 

f#RRjR 3d#> 41^ # rtlBdl ^ FTTR FT# I ## FTTRR <4)61 f#> FRT# tlBl^^fcl 
fa^TR % Rt#f cJtF RTRT 1 1 F#T RF f#9RR § 3TT RT, #T RRlftRT §FTT f#<RR R> 

arfer^iM # f#t #t r# rt^ett #* 4 f#t ^ert RRsftRT #t fr# rtr- #tr pr 

cET §3TT, 65 FR# RF RET f#?RR §£ Rt f% FTRTfo RRT #tR RFTR #$T RE Rcfi RTR f#RT 
RET fcERR, frlccsjcl ^ RtE...#t#t RTR cL^rllr) ^ FIR WET, FTR#t RER # Rt FIR 
RTFWT# I RT fcRsRff FTE RT Rt# f , Rt f#2Rcfr f I FRIT #$T # REE# feT^Rft TF# t, 
RT#t FR# RTRfeE RTTR Rt, f#«E# TFR I FEIT Rt RET R, fRTRRR #, »JFET #, 
STREET feTsareft WtRTF#tlRFc#3ftT#, ^tE#*# FTWE #t TF# t l-.-rft RF 
f#$RR g-3TT f#> FTWff#> fcT«RR RRI #tR RFTR #3T RE RFT #, WfRET RT RRRE R#i 
E#$T EFt #, RT FREE REf EER Ei# #, RT RET 3TWR % I RREE FEET StllRy # R# 
FT^IEET fTRT Rlf^R, ’JR TRTRR FtRT Rlf#R, RE# ##T #9T % FEET 7% RT, ^tRh-1 Wt 
EjT5 FEE# FERT RRRI E5TET #, E# F#T RF ifdd RR RTTJR Ft#t Rt, ERtf#> 
WETEE# E33W #ET F#ff EE, RT f#ST RRT fR^ETT R feWTET Ft WE# I F#T fElt E# 
RET Ft#t # 1 RET E# RET RF t, RF RET RT-ft R^f, RFR fitR TEE I 3ttT SET RFT^ Ft 
R4t, Ft T# 1 1 Rt RR RFT^ 3 Rt ^ -STETT R# I R^R RF RTFTRt tfR 3TTR% FTTfrlR 
RT^t f^T '3TFT RFT ffTRTt t f%sjR Rt ^EIT R Rt Ft TFT RT, : 3TT% f«EE§R Rt ^3T 
-3TRR Ft RRT, RFTff t f^RT gRTT, RtRt RT aTTRT-RETT R^R SIT I #TRT ^ TTTTt ^^ETT 
ET, 3TR7TRT, 3TREET, Rf^IRT, RFT RT RTRt, RFT 3TRTT |3TT, gER-#R ftERR 
RiftR-RiftR cjp|4(| Tt ■3TRR TFT I 

RR, RffT RFT % Rt OTRT TTRTR RftTF RT TTR3R RT, Rt R^t RT Rt FRR RR 1^, 
Rt FRTT cEf gtr RT, 3TTR Rt? 3ErTT RFt |3TT I RT 3TR Rt XTcEcET % TTR R^ft FRT 
3TEft, FRT RTcEfr ^t sft, FRT ^tt ’tt Rt, Ttf%R R^ft «ft eft RTTR RRR-RRR RTRT ?1RI 
feRT, 3TTR TTRTR TTRSR Rt, Rif Rt, RR RT RTEET RRTT §3TT, Rt eft f 3TT ^t, 
^TR R4 RT ^ |RTT I RF# RR# R# # T5TRTt RR RT foRT I RTR# TTR RT ## RFT, 
FTT RT# R RFT % #t R#-R% RT5 f#FTT #, FRR# R^t ^TRfRrffRT I 3TR d4t<TT# 
RRR# R#t Rt Rfe f#FTT RT FTRT Ft RRT FftT ?R RTF # RR# R|R #t# I RT #t 
FTEET RR # RT FTRR |, # FR# R# RT TFT f, #f#TR RF RR f#T RRT #$T 


64. This refers to the 1 95 1 Agreement. 

65. This refers to the 1 954 Agreement between India and China in regard to Trade in Tibet 
Region. 
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tad'll ft £tf ft did T? Tf , 3TF \Jddil FT ^dl ft dldl f ffi 2R FT tt Tidd ft 
FTT f T}T5, eR ft if«3 jIMI f I rf«T ft -3N% ftT-ehdld % TiT F?t dd)dl I 
fl7*TiFT eft defo ff^TTft f ■ftt \3defc| F 3TFTT fidl f I 

FT 3TFt f?T f...FTlf dldH R7R 3TT% ^ TTT TRi TFTT TFT FT% J*NI, 
fj1d=hl ^Terf FT MFl f Ftf f ffi ijTffTTtt TT2TT Tit «Kddl dlif "> I *Tft % 

riffrK Titf ft fR ftf I, Ft ft f , tf 'ft ft, Ff-ft ftf TR ftf f I TRt ft, 
ft I (’Ifad ft TtF ^RFf f F?t 3TTft ft, TTRTiW ft yTFf f , ^ftT f?T F Tft 
d«hdl, dHM F Ft ddicfl ft FT efTi dHM TiT fd*d fft y stiff ft ft I FTf 
FTTiT FRT, 3Tft FE RfR ft ^ f eETTf-TFR FT 3TTT TFR Rif 1 1 FT FT 
t ffi FT 'EFT 3ft TTFElfteTT f TiRT TlffR TffTftffT f | efff ? eRfffi '3TT3RR TiT 
^Ftf ft ft W f I 

TRi fF FTE FT SIFT f , Tffffi TRT, Tf TRT ftf f I TEif TfffR ffi FRrf 
f TRi TFR RR eft TTRTft f?T F eft, TEif Tif Hdld TTR ft TTTt f$T eft I FTT 
MFId WRsT TTRlft ft ft FT TiT TFTFT TRi TF % ft dehdl f I id fid «T|eT f , fid, 
THdl TF ft, vd fid «T§eT f ft eftf TiffT Tft f I ft ft ■3TRTfT Mdld efcfs TT dldld 
ehfs ft RTeft f, ft Tpft '3TffeE ft FT Fd ■Jlldl f TRR eET I [...] I ff 3TRTR f 
eJTftTT Tift? TTRTft FTTft ft Fft f TiftT-RiftT ft? Fft Rift f I 3R ft ?9T TiT 
dd*d 2TT jR ffi TF eft '3TRlft FTf T^T TFT ft, ft Fft ftTT MSdl, ftf Fft TR 
TtTft Ffft f, Ff TFf PleEW^I Fff 1 1 ft FT^R FRT F ^T ^ TRR, Ft 
ftf f , ftl Ft TT?ft ^ Tf FF |Ft ftf f I FT 3TT% TT$ft ^ft 35lf Ft fT f ft 
FTf ft, FT TTFT ft TR^T Ff Tft ^ ftT t, tf^ft TTt f ^ , feft §TTRTlf f 3$ , 
ft ftf TR f I fffFT ft ttiFTf eft ffRft f , ftFT f FRT Ff ddflfrl ft 
Ff ■3TTffT) TR^T ft, TTFTTffT) ft, ft TFff Ff f, Ftffft ^fFT WFTft f , F ft?T 
TFlft f , TTtf felT ft T?ft ^rft atR jTFTf t Ft FTTT f, *T JTR TFTT f I F ftiT 
FT?F TFlft f I ft ffvT ^FTT FTTt FT f&F ft Ff FTttt FFTffeE §TffeT ftFT 
Tit ft?F ft jTR ft FT fttt ft Ft I ffRft ft FTTft ftft ?TffeT ft, TTF ft?TT ft Ftt, 
ft fFSFt FTt I ffRft ft 9{g Tft ft, FRt ■3TFT ftTT ftfftr ft Fft Tft FFTt 
F% FRt f I ft ®T?f ft T^f jTRT W f I RE Ft f ft ft 3TR jTFtf f , FTTTt 
ffTTTW, FTF '3TTTTT ft STTeft f FTT^ 9TRff f ft ftr fad iff f , RE Ft f , Fft TF 
TFTt Tift TTcE-r TRT f, ft ft FRIT eTFTT I, TFRT f , fffFT Tft Tft-eft-Tff 
TFft f §F, Ft f ft ftT Fff ft f , TFift §flFifffeftFF^t||ft FTft 
JTTft f F Wt, TFTft Fft % F FR, TFfft Fft %, fffR 3TTFEt ^‘ft 
ffrrft f i fir ft f? f ttft tfrt f , f fRr F?rft f , f?T tfrt f ftr ttf 

Fft f> TFT FTeft HUffeE $tfeR Tff Ff -3ftT TTRT T' tf , Ttft Fi FF ftft ff 
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ft Tf?t ftT Tjft % TTTH «l<;eldl R?t eft ft f§T ffeSF HRT ^ I HF HR FRft f§T ft gf I 
FH Pl") -3ftT fftT ft dM J fi '3TRft I 

3R oft FMKl f$T TR ffTT % FFT ^ ftr fo>T % Hf -Hf ff Hl< 3TRt t> I ^TTH 
fHHR FRt Rf fff F? £ t, TREt FH HR Htt, FT TR Httf, HTHT eff^, ^3FT ^TT 3THH 
eft, etPbd FTft ft HIST HR Tft fft dfl 'jPldl eft TTHHf ft feRT Rt ff HR ft dHS^ 
t ftT HFT TRH ft Ft HRT I fftft Htff % ffrT ftHF^fft^fHHTHFft 
"eJPRlfl ffHTT t, fft RRT TR-eR Ft HHt ^PTT ft TTTH ftT Hf ffHTTt ft TTTH, 
HH ftHt HTt Hlft I 3RT Hift FtHT, HHT TR f[ HHE IRTH 7HRT FRT t TR Hlft 
HT TR ft TffR 7F HRf t, Rift Htf R^Teft HFt 7HRT ffH I HF HR ^ffHT ft FT 
fH ft feR f , ffftH fffrRT T$ f$T, ftt FHlf f$T I, HFt % TR RRR f FHlf 
HTTT ffnT SET, HR HtT f I ffftH ft RRtT ffm HT ftT HR =ET FTttt FH HTH Hs?f 
HR TTHtf , HHT HTRtt ftf Hft HTHHR ef ^T f HtT HTHHR $ ^H ft H$ft f I 
Fff ft for FT, TR TFHTft Ft HtT HT ft 7F TTHtf t HTR 3Rf HTF f ftT ffnf I 
TtffFT FH HffeEHT HHTH ft ftHT R?f HH TTHtf I 

ft FTTfeR FT ftff Rteff ft Ff TTHHHT f , Hftfft HHT FH HtHHtd =Et TRR ft 
TTWf n , 3TMebet eft =EfeTTFff eft TPTFrf f FF ^ Wtf jJPRlft HR ft t, FTft 
’JHonff, sRFHH^fRTffTFflF FHTft Hlff , H FR^ f§T eft ft HFTTf I 

ftr yff^r nrf t ffr frtt f?t tr ffh f$T arr, ftt^ fejff-FRff f H|tt ^t 

eRt RtF eft ft FR^ ^qff f I ft FFTtf Hff TFft, ftT FH REft ffr Ft HTf t 
ftft eft REH eETft I flT 3RT FH HFTtf f TFf t, TRT Tff 3Ttf ft ff>T ft FH FTt 
5T f 3TTR TFf ?, ftf TFf t ftT FHTt HR, FTT HFTff f , HR f , RSt 

TRtf I 

ft ftft Rff eft ftft ft| I TR HR ft ffeEH Htft | ft Htff HtT flR RE 
ff^EH HRt I, HFR eEffr Ft HRT 1 1 RE HR f ^ffHTft Htf ff^ P H TR Htf ft 
t, ffREt HRR FRt RTT I, 3REt HR TRR tReft FTTH TRR, TftHR, ftT 
3TReJtH ^t TffHT eft TRH eR ff^Fft HT HH% eft eftff$T HtTR I, H fft HF 
TRf RT yrft ^ffHT, FHTff HH, ft FHTT Hf TTTft ^ffHT eft f Htff I HF HR 
ft Ftft TFf 1 1 3TR ?ffFR %ft^ Tff Htf 1 1 ffFR ft 3TR HFHT 1 1 f FTTffF 
=FFHT F f% FR^ HR ftft HTF ^ HR t FRf f §T f , TR ft ff HR ft TRHf 
t, HT HTFf F ffT FHlft, ff? RR eft ff f% ft ft-#T FHTT Hf HT, ^TTT HR 
^ t TR ^Ttft FffFR Hf JTtft HTff ft IJH HTHf, HTHHR tfHR I, 
R?R HTt TtTf HT HHt I ft fft TR f ftff HHft eETf 1 1 RR ft FHTT Hf JTTf 
HRH ff TFT HT TRHT, eftf f$THff HT TTHRT I ft TRH HHT HHT, HH ^HT HHT, HTf 
HHT-HHT HTf §f, FH HTHeEH ft JH f TFR 1 1 TFR HHT I, 3Ttf Httf RRT ftf 
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& % SR % SR RRft, RRR $ft, Rif RRT7 Rt R$f R? RR?t I tM =TTrff 3 RFT 
ReTPt Rt R# etRT 1 1 3TPT R^f RtRt t % Reft RT^ , fet RT RR7 R7RT RF RRt 
3tR I, FF ftRTR % FR tRFTlfr q? RTRt Fff3R R fee# RT RT$ft I Rt£ RF1 
RTRTT, R RR ftRTR ^ I ftfRR RRt R RTR ■3T I R RTR t feF RR RRR R q|R 

RTR RRfo tetR^t qR^ 4t f^RT RT RtR RRT Rt eft RR Wf R7 Rt 'RTq R^t 
R RRef, WI RPT RR | eft Rf RF I feF fsTReget Rt& Rf RFt R RRR 

t, RT rR RRtf, toft RRt RRTR, ffelFTR RRR RFT RRtf I 7 pTTT f 3TT 
^RTRT ft* R$f RT RRRT I R, ^R ffrgRT RRTt ft %, folT ft % RRRt RRR eft eft 
'RRet effyl F <3ftr eft?r Rt sh^K dft |f I ^Rf RTFR Rt RF^ ft ^IRebel fdslH RT 
R#T RT 3TtT RR Rt WI % #T FR Rf eftt Reft if qfRT 3tqRT RRR R*R R7RT 
t, eft 'iff Fft TFT R «lff TTTTeft RTR f , RTffo RF RTeT R# I, RF Wf t fRsTIR RT, 
iRTRT I, ^T I 3ft? fetfTTR % RFT Rift $TfRrt RlRfftRT =Ft $1 %, RRR RtfeT Rt 3t 
I #7 ^ft RRRt STfRT I 3TRRW RRRtt 3TTR RFT ft 3TRTt 9#eT, frtRR FRTf 
'RFTvT R<f, feet Rdf RT RFt-Rft R9TtR Ref, RT eF6et ff fR FR RRTRT RR t jTRPT; RFT 
t RFTf? RF eft affrT Rft 9TfRR I RTRt OffrT if ^ft fMt §? §TfRRT I, RTeFT 
RRRRTI q^RT eR fRRRTT I 

fqiRT RTT I? falRT RT? R#f 1 1 fasRT eft I qffrT Rt RTT eRR RRft 
§lf=Fiqi qft qRcRHT, \RlR TRRlt ^ Rt jImHI I 3R 'J^ft-^reft jRfrt t RT^fit, RFTt 
RRlft §Tf^ct # 3RT ?RT 3R RRcf ||^eft^neFfRTeRfmi|l3ftT^ ^T 
^R afft qpff % fRJ^T #tRRRr%qpfRT^t RRl5t, 

•SltT %elT ept ■SfR f^eF ft, 2^ R^t feFRt ^qt^T Rt ^Rt f% R?f 
3TRt T^t f^Rcft RRFt c5tf felT, RtT frRT I fRt R?t% tffifcT Rt STfRRft Rt 
W 3ftT ftvt q?RFRf 1 1 RR eft 3RR §TfRTR 1 1 R^T fReeft I 
f^TRft M$qHl RT% RR?t ?lfeRT ®tft -3lftT RP^ ^§T fsRegeT RPF Rf, Rtt ?t I 
'i'lefcl t^tRt §tfeRT J l4f 3ttT 3ftT e(gd did I 3ftT id4ld % RT TR Red Rt, 
PlehidA Rt, §lfeR 3tT Rft I dlf? ejt (deft Ft R RR3§RT Ft, RR ef%-q% | R=qt 
% JtRd % cfR-qR Rpt f I 'SftT '3PT ^ f^F Rt RRT e|ft ?tfRRTt R vlRd R Rt 
«lld RT 2Jrtf ^ f^t RRTf RF RR q^t I fR l^ldld RFT Rt RFTfRtf FT MR. 1 *, 
R rR, Rt% RftrR ^FRtRr R^r RqfRrt -3tiq HRRT-qR q qRt t Rt FRt fqiTH 
R Rft^ R 'STIeft f I RT R eft Rr I, RfRt F# RT5RT 1 1 R# eft fq0F RTR f I 

(rRtr) RfRq Rtq fRentt I Rf rtrt qRq €tR rtf R rt , R RRet rtf 

Rt, SPR R^§TfRt RT qRtq ^tR RTF % Ft eft ^R RT R|R qRT Ft I RR RftR 
Rt q^pT Rlfet Rt dejl') eldl fddl Rid I RR3T Ft eft RRRT RPT Ft RIRt ^ I 
Rtfet RT I eft RRefft RT TF RTRT % RR RTFqt ^ I 
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eft 3# 133 ^7t f? 9TR ?TR? 33# #37 3 # f# 33# &>cH! f#T 
#3f % 3T7T 3F I # «jfs5 # Ft, etftR cFHT 3§3 Ft, fF# if 3T7R Ft 333 # 

373 t 7377# 3# ^f #3 m # rr i # i##t ffjr # m %, stRsaai I 

33# cg$, 333 y# % ^Jel f#5T3T Ft 3ft 33# Tt^F-STHT #f, 7T# 7T7# 97 W^TT%, 
3# oft ?lf=kl 33M 33#, 37R7T y4M #'t> Ft I 

333R77I F9ft 739#, F9lt #T if 9^3 Rift' 9$3 I #7t f#7 Ft# 9Tf##, =PTff^F 
FTO #T 997 9|et f# # f#ft 9797 3I9T §33 91, OTPt 3# 9Fe3 9T I 9j® eft 9F9T 

# 91, 99ff37 9# ^ #7 ft 9# ## 99# 3# I, 9pF3-9p5 #73 # I 3R rRF f#7 
37T97t fsIH^el OT^rT 3 Ft 9T#, 97tf #9 99# 3# I, ##T f#77 cB^ft-cF^ft 7RT9 
319 33# I, FT# 9<9# tl#97?7#977T#, #7#979 7t#9j7S 3#R7 %, 7RT9, 
F9T7t 7T9T9 97T #73 FleT 9T 3# f#7 3R f## 7131 FtelT # eft 339 eft7 7t FteTT # I 

3R 797T9 3391 eft WT F#, 3797 97 <F93 7T9#feR7 eft F#, ##73 3# # 739 
9HfTR «RH # <$5 F3# 9# #7 F9 7#7I# 9# 319# 9T#3 97£f# #7 97R7T I 
4f|e1 #97 SJT, 37R5t #33 3ft7 39# 6# 4 gel 9T9 i|39 I 39t ®llet, *t4'l f'tEJI# 'Ft 
F9 <fjE# 9# 1 37# # F# 9T9 f#9 7Ft %...f#33, FT##...# F7# FMlt 7RI3I #T 
«t<# 799T 33# I 3TI7 3R #f #T «l<ie1l ^ R ^ftf 3nfet, eR 'T%-^R H5T 3*et f I F7 
3ttfsteT 4ty1 % «nT Ff ^R Sf?^I ^33% ^ I !J^T 36Hl «FR 3R Ft 3fRT ^ ^ 

^ eit ^t % I 3ftfcR ^tyl if SIH Ftft t, f^TPtt Fteft % I 3R7 cFff 7RFF if 
*# 5TR R 73^f eft 3TR 7RH # f^F 7RT3I ^F# %, %FR ## 3F# ^ I # ^TF 

'FReT ^ 3%-Rf SRR # % =FfeR tt§R, ^IF ^ #F I F#t =R% ^ 31# I 
F I HT...[F 1 T] FHf#F #7 # 7tRlf#F #7 ^ # I #7 Rft-R# 3T#T 3ft FRt 

7fR% 3IT# % # #f HTf 73R^F, 1T%, 'F#-'F# <sl«b{ 75T =F7 #7 3f# f^Fl 3Aef 
f ^TF ^ITR # f#THt 1 1 37# FR ^RTRT 3# 1 1 3# # 7TTR *TF # WR 

# 7RFI #ft I f# FR7T 7T7RT FFT7T cFf# I, #7 *TF 75T# «ft #tSR % F7T # 
7RRT |, FRfTR #7 ?TT7#cF, ## #t^R 

^7T f#FIeT % 3# FR # 3TRT l ?7# # #fet # I 

3tT3RR 7RFI 3TT7IT I ^RT ^f # sf# #fM 1 1 # #7# if 1 1 TR 

7TRRT# 3# TRt FeCTlf^ 1 1 ^7ft 37T# #7R if 7R?F 3fRt I, <J#«(l<?t 4iF3l# 
I, ^ftt3#73 t 3R#FT, FeR^ ^T 371^ 3% #F 1 1 73RT M?! 3# I ## 
if t 31R R3 #f#T I #3R t7, n # #f#tT 7R# 3n# 1 1 3t^3 
3^?R I, TsR-^ 3# 1 1 3TP7 37T if 3F3ft, 3TR 3R#FT if 33#, ##f# #3 
#7# |, f#T-7R 333 1 1 3TR 3R# if 33#, 3n3 F#°F 33#, 333 333R if 

33#, 333 #3 if 33#, #fel 3RPT-3T7R I, ##3 tR ^3 |-3F3t3 % 3IR 
3R3T, #7 3FT 3ft?R 333t, 3#% 37t# #t7 # #3 3# I # 3F 3R I # 3R 
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ftf 6*1 Tft ft eft 96 ft eft <flot), 6H TOt ®l<i 7ft ft Tit 6*1 H6<el Tit TO44) Rt 
TRSHI I, TOHft TIRt Rt fftRleRI TOR^TTTftEif 3TT^TT RRT f fftraif, HT 7TRT ftflT 
Ft % TOrif re torr ft Froft to^R wrffft ft 3trr torrw hT yrof if, ftrcrRT 
RE TOJTO, TORReT fftfTR ft, #7 fftfTR ft TOt HTTlf fftTOTT f | eft HF F^f RRT ft, 
ftfftR HF RRT TOTO, ftfftR TOTft ftfftfttHRHRftiaft7HTHF, 7THTT HFTft HR 
% FH ftftft if fftTO RT RTH R7ft oft TOffteT ft % TOftf, HT ^3TFT7T if TOfft oft 
TOffteT 1 1 

TOR TO 3fftFT7T, drlFFH ft Rftt HFTRRf Rt RftT TOft gft ft I ftfTOT TOR eftT 
ft TOFT ftftft % TOFTTT ft TOfft TO H^eT TO?HT TFT I, <§F TO, TOlft TO I TOft FTlft 
FTOft 9Tf^=T -afft fttRT 3ftr HR HR ft RTrTT STT 3TFTTT Hft TOFlft ft I FH F^TO ft TOTft 
ft, ftrc TOTft ft, HT7T ft yft I ft HFR HR nftt FteTT ft ?7T HFR ft?T ft fftTOeTH ft ft 
RT RRTHjTOft HR, cbFi eTR FH FTTRt Rfft> ftr ft RE HTO TTRH ft I Hf eft RE ft 
•raft ft RE ft, RFJH ft RE ft, fftTR ftREft, #T'3ftTHTeftftfttREftlHF€tR 
ft I ftfftR TOTTeft TTcFcTT ftftftft, ftftHftfftftftftTft Sflft HRt Ft eft TO7T 

yft wrr ftyiftn ft Reft ft i ft?r ft reht ft HfeT ft to ft i ^ ftft toff ftft 

ft, ftfftr FTT HR Rt ftt Fft HTH HRTT ft fft H|eT ft ft, ftft T TOft TOft ft, RTOt R3, 
717TTT TORT ft eft 'JJTO TOlft ft I Rftt TO ft TOT ft eTFlft ftteft ft, Rftt yRT ft ft?T ft 
TOT ft, Rftt TOHT ft TOT ft, Rftt Hlfft ft TOT ft, FT HR <il =11^ ft Fft TORT R7% 
fttl 

Hft TO TOT eftfftR TOH TOR ft yRR TO ft FTOft, ftft 37fft ftt TO3R 
fftReft ft fftmTO fft^ nft RfftR TOftf toh torhr re fttr tot yftftr 
Hft ft TOR TO, 4W TO ft, ftt HfftTOTT Hftf ftHT, fft^ Hft ft fftTT-TTT TOT, 3^3 

tor ftr ft i fwt ft, ftmft nft ft i fttr ft, ftr ft, yrrftt ft, TOftt ft, to tott ft ft 

■3ftr o|§d TTTO ft ft, ftoEFt Hft ft ft, FiFTTf TO ft ft I ftt offT ftt RTTT ft ft, HTTTT ^ 
ft, tort ijtt nfftror ft tor ft fttot ft TFft to ^ftr toto strt ^ftr ftftr yft, ftt 
■3ftft TO TOFT Hft, TOfffti 3RT TOTTFT TO TOfft TOT TO TO TOT ftt fft>T RE ftt ftt 
FTOft TT^ftRT RT cllscll ft I FTOTT 7TR TOT ft? ftt TOR ft TFft ft, TO TTTO TO R5 

ft i Trftf rT tort to arfftror ft, Rft toRt rR TOfft, gft, tor, yft§T ^ ft i toft 

TOPTft RFT fftr RE TO TOfftRTT TOTFT ft, ^Tft TO RTO ft TOT TT^TOTT TOTRlft TOftf Rt, 
HT ^5 3ftr 4lvfl fftcETO TOlftt I 3ftT 3TTRET §TTTO HTF Ft" fft) [...] TOR ft> HFT^TR 
TRTT ^ftR TOTT TOTTf TO HFT fftTT RT ftR TO ft fttr -3R RE TOTy TORt TO TTRft 

ft i fftrro ft, aryft nft to tort Rft, TOf%ro ^rrft to tot to ftt tort rtT i 3rt 

^Tlft ^ TOf TO 3TRT RTtft eft g*Fl ft TOf TO #T TOR TORT R*ft #T TOT TOF ft I 
HF TOR Fft HR TOftf, ftftTT # RT fT fMf HR ft 3ftr HF TOftftT TOR oft TTTffft 
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#7# TT7T # ?TTT TR|T t#TT I 

cfr TF# RT TF Ft TT# %, FT #f% f# 1 1 TF# TF f# FT # TT^T # 
3TFRT T f#T 3JT 75% RT, % # T# 3# #7 R# RT R# Ft T7RST 

cF7% RT, TF#-3TTFT T# R7% RT 3# ?7# f# 3TT RTR t, RlfcT# | R##T % 
q^T ?lf% F7T #T # m|R# %, j|#T f#TT, RT#< f#R, 41dA 73# R7 # I %# 
3qq 7l#d<il #, 3TT7 #T TT# #7 #T TlfcT TR~^7# # 75T# T7 # 3fl7 FR% 
T77# I FT 7TT R# # FT PlRTTTT 1 1 3FT7 7TTR # 357% T#T %, TT 7TTR ’jft 
cjisdt % | TF ^f%RT R7R pE< FT 3TT# 4)fd <|% 3%7 3TT% FT # RF 

77% I 

3FT 3TFT %7% 3FRT7 3TTTRT # 7jf%R T $TT#T, FR# RT T# #TT I 3# 
$#T # T%T ^f%R TRF Ft TTT# #7 TTT SRT I f# 3T7M % ^AFIT # 9#T 
T# RTRT ## TT TF ^ #5FT ^5 5#fR # TFT HIRH R7% t, ST# RT7 

# STT7T RT 7%T T# % t# T7# Ft TFT, WET T# #R I # # # §3TT, ##T FT, 
FTT 3FT# %# TTFTt FT# #T % f%7 FT # [...] Tjf%TcT 7TTF# I, TTT 717% T7 
T#t I ##T FT f## !|# #T R 7TFT #T T# R7%, T FT TTT# f#R R# I FT, 
R#-R# 3R# 7FT %# ## % TT TTT % %, TF ##T Ft TT 7TTT Ft, ##T TR'^ 
%# # #FR R7R, F7TT TTT FIR I ST# TR #T TRTT % I 3TTT# TFT # 7TTFFt 
T##7^T#T#|lTTTFT75#T, #RT73p#%l TT# TT % TFT T#f 
TJTT 7FE%, TFT TT#t % TFT# % #7 EfT#t # 7TTFTR TR, JT# % 6ldl F I F7Ttf#t 
3TRRT RTT |, TF-TF %?T | tt?E-^ 717 #T TT# f#T R7% t, TR'?7r7 # f#R 
f#R R7% 1 1 T#TT TFlf##7^7#%RTl, TR-^7# #t 7TTF# % #7 TcE 
FR #T #, TFlf #, #T# TT# % I 

•3FT FT # T# T7TR R7%, TgTT 7T# TT# # #7 %# % ## % I 7R # T# 
T7TR R7%, RF # #T 3TT#RT #R7*7T#R#T#R TFTIT # R 3## $T 

# I ##T F7T# TT% T# t f# FT TT# f#TT # R TT# FT TfT^ 7TF% # TR7 

# I FT 3FFt 7T7# T7 TT I FT TT7T # ^T5 Tits TFT# t, 7#%; # T# FT T7TR 
R7#, vJTT# T 7117%, #f TT7F7# # T# % I #RT TF t# FT f#R # #7 
T5FT7T7# 3FT# RT # TT % TT%, TF 7T7FT RT # TT# I #7 7TT7T TF 7TTTFRRT 
% TR, 3FT# RT # TTRTT, # TFR I 7TTT RT 1 1 7TTRT # # 7#RT7 R7 # 

# #R RT % I 

# F7ftt#7 FT# #f#F #f# [...] 7FFT-# || I TFT T# 7TW # # 
TR Rf, ##T 7FFT FT RT T f# F7#-F#I ## # TF #?RT ^3TT I TR # #t, 
TR # FT# RTT T FR ?RR f#Tf# T# %, RtffR FT f#R-f#R T# R7% 1 
R, 3FT# 7FT %# t, # f%7# # # # R% #7 T37# TTT # #R % I FT 
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Flft 2T; FFlf Ft F^Sf-FT^F if, f^F-FtF if FFT^ eft Fftf ffft FFT faF% 
FFTT FtFf Fft FTtFT Ft, FtFf TETteEf FF, rj^ ^ ifF 1“ cfjtf^IT if FF F% FF, 67 <3T^t 
FFT XT%cfT if FFT fFF #T FtfFFF F?t FfFT FT F?tF FTFt %, ^ ^Sfff % 

3TFft I Fflif FTTeT F?t 1 1 eft FjF-F-FjT5 FF FFT FF mi Ff%F WTFT F?t FFT 
e h< T 1l eft ^T %, <*U F}T5 FFFT FTF, H6el FTTFft STEft ftFT FF'ft dlf(<", I ifTT Md<r1«l 
FF t FFef 3EEtt J^eTdl FFETf FT%F, 3ETF few Fit iflFFT Flf^f f% FFif FFT 
diH^Rdl I, JFTlfM t, 3FFft FHTSr I W 3FTT FteTT I FTFT Ft F?ff FT I #T 3TT 
^ FTFT FFf FTt dH^H FTF Ff?TF, ^F FFT’ eft 3TFET 3TcfTF FleTT I F?# eft 3TTF 
-3TF% FT SET TTFTfoF, 51^ eRT OFF I 3TTF FFF I FFF FT if Ft F^eT FFTfft TTFTTETT 
1 1 ^ff Tt yFTFT I eft FF eTTF ft Ffti 3?fFFET FFFt F#f, §M FFFt (%] FF 
t, FFlft TF<Efet FF I, FFTTt $TTF FF, FFTT 3TFT F$T FteTt, FfeFT tft 3TJF 3TFF ejftFF 
if, 3TFF ff$T if TgF FF, FFFTt eftF FTFTt I, FFFTT 3TFT FfeTT 1 1 

eft 3TF jft ■3TTFFt ddMd<* |f, 3TTF% <dld«b TFt tf, f^PE^t 3ftT didd ^ F>kI«II< 
F HsRl eft dd<*i FF FF Fldl FT WJH FfT F%FT I Ft FI^ FFff% TTEft, FFFF 
FftF %FT TF, '3TTFTT 3tft T^; 3tFT, Ft eft I ^t #IFlFl #T 3TDPETt =Et FRmT Fft 
dd5HI 3TtT TTFFT F>T % TTTTt % del'll, ^TFo FF% F^t Ffe^E FFt FtF % I 
>3ftff Fft RFFT Fi?f, '3frff F?t FTFRF, #T f^ET Ft FF F#f [%] FTFT5F FTT eTTF % 
'3TFT ^FFFT %F F^ TrqT FcrfF^ffF Ft F^T, FFffFi FFF FTTFT I, yftrf Tt 'FT FiT 
^3TTFF Ft FFFT 3ftr feT ^ FTFRW FiTFT I FTT FF ft FFFft FFFT #Ft I F^F I 
TITFT, diMF)d FTt ^RtFt FT TpE ^ fePT I ^EF FTft % TTTF Fff e#T STEFFieT 
FF^FFi FfcJiF dd<* fetF FF T** 'JIFftF TTFF % ^ftr ‘3FFft F^d .^§Tt Ft*ft 
TfT%F % ^ vFFT^ 3, $ft gF if Ft ^ t, foxR Ff-Ft FFF % f^rft F^t-FFt 
FTFTF t, Ff-Ft 3RF FF FTT% | otF ^T ^f, ^FFT F, FF Tpft F?t FTeT 1 1 ftlTT 
3FFFt *f FjT5 ?Tf^eT I, FT^FT |, f^FeT I, FF^ fcP* ifFTF Tg^ I, FT5T t, FTTT 
iFFTFT TgeTT I 3TFt FF% FF I Ft fsfeT % FFlFtT I, FTF-FTF FFeTT I, FF^ f^F F^ft 
<^y F^t <ge1dl I 

eft $HT iFFTFT I, t 3TRF FvteTT |f^? FFT^ F9T F FFT ^FtT FTeT if F9efT | -^tT 
-STIF *ft FTFet FFi eTTTE % F ^<9dl \ d6d '3TFJ FFTT 'tTFFTF eisFi-dsREFT, 
FJef '3TF5T FFF FF T^ 1 1 F^eT FFFT % FF TEFFT t, FFlft f^tlTR ^tTFt^ft if, 
FFtF§TTFT f, FiFTF, -STtF-FF FiFTT FFlt' ■3TRFFt FTFFR TFFf^FTF FFF FF TF t, 


66 . This refers to the International Commissions of Supervision and Control for Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam, of which India was the Chairman. 

67. This refers to India’s role in the Korean War. 
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'4t I, srt^JcfKTT ?T?^> t, ■3T35T =blM Tt 1 1 ^ ^flff 1 1 
#? TiTRt # f^KT% cFTPff #, # 3TTWI' F'TTfF 9?DT TfffF *t, F=nt ^TFIiiT 
c|?)<£ if «igd ’31'cy i oRTR f? I t]^ (Iffl % ^TF %, 'jttO rR9i $ ®l§cl Fill FRT^ 

[ Tape breaks off at this point.] 

[Translation begins: 

Chancellor Nardev Shastriji, 68 Professors, Teachers and Students, 

As you heard just now, [ had come here forty years ago with my father and 
other elders. After that, I had the opportunity of coming here twice. 1 do not 
remember the exact dates, but I think I came here last about 25 years ago and 
so, a long time has passed since then and the young men who are sitting here 
may not have even been bom then. I am happy to have been able to come here 
once again. I would have been happy to have come to the University anyhow, 
but what drew me here specially was my old friend and colleague, Nardev 
Shastriji, who is your Chancellor. My association with him has been a long 
standing one, in jail as well as outside. So when he wrote to me, I felt a very 
keen desire to come and meet him and to see how much progress this University 
has made. 

Now, what should I talk to you about on this occasion? There are many 
things to talk about and very often, there are certain principles, basic things, 
which are repeated. You take a pledge and then go about your own tasks. The 
question is how far those pledges are put into practice. Just now you have taken 
a pledge ‘ Satyam Vada ’ (Speak the Truth), ‘Dharmam Chara ' (Follow the right 
path), etc. But what is dharma? What is duty? When I say dharma I am not 
referring to religious truths which are eternal, but to the wider aspect of it. 
What is the duty of man in life, in his day-to-day activities? It does not seem 
right to me to think that the duties will always remain the same. When the 
world changes, its problems change and so do the answers to these problems. It 
is proper that the basic principles should remain the same. Nobody is ever 
likely to say that speaking the truth is a bad thing or that telling lies is good. But 
the problems arise not out of the fundamental principles, except very 
occasionally. You know the answer to that. 

So what is duty in the wider sense? What is the duty of a nation or a man or 
woman in their daily lives and day-to-day activities? All this is part of dharma. 
Merely doing puja is not dharma. Unless your dharma has some relevance to 

68. See fn 61 in this section. 
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the world, to a particular age, it tends to become meaningless and divorced 
from reality. You may continue to repeat lessons learnt by rote but they will 
have no relevance in your life. What I mean to say is that, after all, every age 
has its own dharma, code of conduct, apart from the fundamental principles 
and unless you understand and practice it, you become divorced from the age 
that you live in and, as a consequence, you as well as your race or nation will 
become weak. 

If you look at history, the history of India, you will find that there are 
glorious chapters in it which will always shine brilliantly forever, and there are 
others when the glory of India became tarnished and the country lost her freedom. 
There have been great ups and downs and a country which had been once rich 
became poor. All these ups and downs occurred during thousands of years of 
our history. So what lesson do we learn from it? Firstly, if a country is divorced 
from the demands of its age, no matter how much it professes its belief in 
religion, it will flounder and get isolated from the world. 

It is not easy to be objective for an individual or a race or nation about 
one’s own weaknesses and faults. It is easier to detect the faults of others. 
Therefore, it is essential to make a constant effort at introspection to prevent 
oneself from falling into a rut while the world progresses. If you take the history 
of Europe or the United States during the last two to three centuries, you will 
find that they advanced a great deal while India which possessed an invaluable 
storehouse of learning and wisdom was left behind. Why? There must have 
been some reason. It is meaningless to lay the blame elsewhere or say that the 
British had perpetuated atrocities on us. A race or a nation stands or falls by its 
own strength and when it becomes weak, it is a standing invitation to others to 
come and conquer it. So we must search for reasons when a country becomes 
weak. I say that one reason is that it becomes divorced from its age and is 
unable to fulfill the demands of its age. Those who do not have the answer to 
the problems which each age throws up, become weak, no matter how many 
excellent qualities they may possess otherwise. So our country became backward 
while the United States and Europe advanced in science and learning and created 
a new world for themselves with the offshoots of science. It led to a great many 
wars, too, and perhaps there may not have been as many wars in Asia as there 
have been in Europe though, we have had some. 

Now, let me give you another example. You read in newspapers about the 
skirmishes that are taking place between Tibetans and the Chinese forces in 
Tibet. You must have read about the Dalai Lama coming to India with his family 
for asylum which we gave willingly. Our sympathies are entirely with the people 
of Tibet and the Dalai Lama. He is a great man and we hold him in respect. 
Moreover, the ties between India and Tibet are very ancient. The religion of 
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Tibet is indigenous to India. Buddhism, and although it has undergone various 
changes after going there, the basic tenets of Buddhism travelled from India to 
Tibet. Even in other spheres relations between India and Tibet, as neighbouring 
countries, dates back thousands of years. They are almost two thousand years 
old or perhaps more. In spite of the Himalayas which come in between, high 
mountain, every year thousands of Buddhist and Hindu pilgrims cross over to 
the Kailash mountains and Mansarovar, Indian traders go with goods because 
most of the goods that Tibet needs have gone from India till very recently, 
though it was considered to be a part of China. In fact, till very recently, I am 
talking of about fifteen years ago, if anybody wished to go from Peking to 
Lhasa, he had to come first to India because the road is better and it was easier 
to go there from India via Sikkim, Gangtok and over the Himalayas. It took less 
time than to go from Peking to Lhasa directly. Now that is no longer so because 
the Chinese Government have built roads and there are airplanes. 

Anyhow, you will see that we have had close relations with Tibet — cultural, 
religious and trade relations. During the British rule, in fact, there was an attack 
on Tibet about fifty-four years ago . 69 Tibet was an isolated nation, and they 
were unable to face the military attack. Living as they were in the days of bows 
and arrows, they could not face the guns of the British. Well, the British marched 
with Indian troops right up to Lhasa and forced the Tibetan officials to come to 
a peace agreement in which certain rights were ceded to the British . 70 For fifty- 
five years, Tibet was under the overlordship of the British. China was very 
weak then. Perhaps the British had a sneaking fear that the Soviet Union would 
capture Tibet. Russia was under the Tsars then. So the British wished to forestall 
any such attempt by the Russians. 

As soon as India became free, we found that the British policy towards 
Tibet did not match up with our principle of not putting pressure on other 
countries, and living with them in amity and friendship. So, we decided to 
recall the troops that were stationed in Tibet, on the Gyantse and Yatung and 
elsewhere. The Chinese Revolution took place at the same time and they sent 
in their forces to Tibet and have been claiming ever since that it is a part of 
Chinese territory. 

As I told you, our sympathies lie entirely with the people of Tibet. There 
was an agreement between the Government of China and the Tibetan officials .' 1 
There was another agreement between India and the Chinese Government : in 

69. See fn 62 in this section. 

70. See fn 63 in this section. 

7 1 . See fn 64 in this section 

72. See fn 65 in this section 
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which it was decided that though Tibet may be regarded as a part of greater 
China, it will be a separate State and not a province of China. After all, the 
people of Tibet are not Han, that is, Chinese, they are Tibetan. Innumerable 
Tibetans live in India, in the North and in Sikkim, Bhutan, etc., as well as in 
China. Tibet must have complete freedom and though it would be within China, 
it will be free, internally, to make whatever arrangements it likes. This seemed 
proper because to interfere in the internal affairs of others is against our principles 
and leads to disputes. Unfortunately, this arrangement did not last very long. 
Now, a war has broken out and is continuing. I will not go into that now. 
However, I told you this story, because Tibet has become completely isolated 
from the rest of the world by virtue of its geographical position, surrounded as 
it is, by mountains and its complete inaccessibility. While tremendous upheavals 
and changes were taking place all over the world, in the United States, Africa, 
Asia and elsewhere, Tibet remained virtually isolated. 

The social organisation in Tibet continued to be the same as it was a thousand 
or two thousand years ago without any change whatsoever. So now the new r 
wave which spread in Tibet which was good as well as bad in certain respects 
has brought about changes which have had an impact on their social 
organization, religion, etc. The superficial aspect of religion was affected first. 
I mean it in the sense that the ownership of large zamindaris by the Buddhist 
monasteries began to be challenged and led to great disputes. The political 
question is separate. I will not go into it. But when a country’s religion becomes 
divorced from the demands of its times, no matter how much it professes its 
faith, it is bound to become backward. Bows and arrows will get the country 
nowhere. Those things are merely symbols. A country has to progress. 

In India, immediately after we got freedom, the first task that we took up 
was the abolition of the zamindari system which we had discussed even earlier. 
It was not because the zamindars were all bad. There were good men as well as 
bad among them. But the system itself had become anomalous and was an 
obstacle to the growth of society and the nation. So we abolished it and are 
bringing in new laws of land tenure. We are trying to introduce cooperation 
and establish cooperative societies, because that is the demand of the times. 

There is one more thing. New problems arise all the time. Suppose, for 
instance, that the population of the whole of India was fifty lakhs. In this case 
where the population is fifty lakhs, the social structure would be of a certain 
kind, which means that there was plenty of land available for everyone and 
there was no pressure on the land. But if the population increases hundred 
times and becomes forty or fifty crores as it is in India today, the old social 
organisation can no longer continue. A new one has to be adopted. Every new 
age always throws up new problems for which new solutions have to be found. 
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If we continue to raise the old issues in the new age, they become meaningless, 
except in a debate. The problems of day-to-day life of the people keep changing 
whether they are political, economic or social because the world changes and 
everything else with it. Nothing remains the same forever, including human 
beings. Everything is constantly changing. So if our minds become stagnant 
and our ability to think atrophies, we will become backward no matter how 
great we may have been. It is like the clear flowing water which becomes stale 
if its flow is stopped. As you know, a river is often quoted in our ancient texts 
as an example of something which is ever-changing and yet constant. Similarly, 
you have the flame of a lamp which changes constantly in the process of burning 
and yet appears the same. So the world too changes and so does everything in 
it. Countries change and if they do not or their thinking becomes stale, they 
become backward. This is what happened in India and we declined. Now, that 
we are progressing again, there is some freshness in our thinking. 

India is once again alive and vibrant and full of new ideas and thoughts. 
We must cherish our ancient thought and wisdom and values and try to act 
upon them. But at the same time we must also remember that the new stream of 
ideas has to be grasped if we wish to understand the new world. The big question 
before any nation today is how to strike a balance between the old and the new 
and blend ancient thought with the new stream of ideas. If we fail, we will not 
be able to go very far because the tilt will be too much to one side. These 
problems are before every country in the world today but particularly so for 
countries like India which have an abundance of wisdom and knowledge. Unless 
we link them to the modem age and its problems, we cannot profit by them. We 
may be able to think great thoughts by leading the life of an ascetic far away 
from human beings. But we will not serve any useful social purpose. 

Therefore, we must pay equal attention to both these things. If we forget 
the old values and the wisdom of the ancient days in our present day problems 
and difficulties, we will have no depth of character. India has always been 
famous in history as a reservoir of deep wisdom and knowledge. We will lose 
that reputation if we merely copy others. But on the other hand, if we remain 
immersed in the deep mysticism of an ancient past, we will cut ourselves off 
from the mainstream of modem life and will also fail to benefit from the heritage 
of ancient thought and knowledge. 

So the question is how to link the two. You cannot do without the one or 
the other. On the one hand, we must remember and cherish the fundamental 
principles and values of the past, and on the other try to practice them in the 
context of the modem age. There is no point in trying to take the country back 
thousands of years. That will never be possible. You cannot put the clock back. 
History always moves forward. I am saying this because we have both types of 
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people in India, one wanting to put the clock back thousands of years and the 
other being in favour of cutting ourselves off completely from the past and 
adopting the path of modem science. I think both are wrong. You can never put 
the clock back. Times have changed and we must fit into the modem world for 
we cannot isolate ourselves. You are not prepared to change even in small 
things. Today nobody would dream of travelling from Hardwar to Delhi or 
Kashi by a bullock-cart. It is unthinkable. People travel by train. But at the 
same time, if you want to go back to the age of the bullock-cart, it is not possible. 
Times have changed. It is wrong if anyone wishes to go back or live in the past. 
You cannot put the clock of history back and the past can never come back, no 
matter how hard you try. What we can and must do is to understand the 
fundamental principles and learning of the past which are of the essence. In my 
opinion, those who say that in this day and age of science and machines, we 
must not waste our time in thinking of religion, etc., also make a big mistake. It 
is true that this is the age of machines and science, which has given mankind 
enormous powers, and man is now trying to reach the moon. Science has enabled 
man to recognize and harness the hidden source of energy in nature. 

Science is no magic. It is merely a question of harnessing the natural sources 
of energy to our needs. The more we learn to do this, the more advantage we 
can derive from them. It is a form of worship of knowledge and it is by doing 
this that Europe and other countries have advanced tremendously over the last 
couple of centuries or more. They have served the cause of science patiently 
and intelligently and persevered in the face of failures. These forces of nature 
have increased their capacity for production enormously and those countries 
have become extremely wealthy and militarily powerful. They can now produce 
a great deal from land and from industries by using heavy machines and power 
and what not. Now they are thinking of going to the moon. The strange things 
that we read about in ancient mythology are coming true through the medium 
of science. So we must understand these things for we will become backward. 
Now everything depends on how much wisdom they can bring to bear upon 
using these forces of science. Used wisely, atomic energy can do great good to 
the world and if not, the entire mankind can be destroyed. 

So it depends on man’s capacity to use it wisely. It is not so much a question 
of intelligence for that can be overcome by anger and the world can go up in 
smoke. Therefore, man needs some strong moorings in religion and spirituality 
which will restrain him and enable him to go on the straight path and to use the 
forces at his command wisely. 

Today there are innumerable problems before India which is natural. She 
has been stagnant for too long and any change that had come about was too 
slow and little. No country can stand absolutely still, but a society can slow 
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down. This is what had happened to us under British rule for the last couple of 
hundred years. 

Now that the political fetters have been removed, the mind which had been 
shackled for so long is gradually finding a release. We are now on the search 
for new things. Our ancient culture and traditions are very good. But now we 
need to learn science and adopt the modem techniques which are available in 
the world. Problems are bound to arise when a nation or a people are on the 
move. Anything which is alive has to face problems. It is only when life is 
completely extinct that problems also cease. Problems are a sign of life. If a 
society faces no problems, you can take it that it is lifeless and stagnant. So, the 
gigantic problems that India is facing today are a sign of progress, of our mental 
and social progress. The new ground that we are covering or even the occasional 
stumbling and falling down, the innumerable pitfalls that we face, are all signs 
of progress. We must not be afraid of them. But at the same time we must 
realise that the path before us is a difficult one and it can be traversed only by 
working hard, both mentally and physically. Our problems cannot be solved by 
shouting slogans or taking out processions. 

There are two ideologies which are dominant in the world today. One is 
communism which the Soviet Union and some others follow. The other is 
capitalism of which the United States is the leading advocate. These two isms 
are supposed to be diametrically opposed to one another. But both are backed 
by tremendous hard work. Whether you go to the United States or the Soviet 
Union you find that the people are extremely hard-working. The ideologies 
may be different in Germany, Japan, England, or China. But you will find 
cooperation, unity and hard work among the people everywhere because nothing 
is possible without that. It is true that we are trying to advance. But we must 
first understand the principles that we are trying to follow and evolve a path for 
ourselves which, I hope, will be a proper synthesis of our ancient culture and 
modem science. I agree that this is essential. But there are other factors even 
behind this. The first thing is, whether we have the strength to work together or 
not. 

There has never been a dearth of brave heroes in the history of India. But 
generally speaking, there has been a tendency to fight among ourselves which 
nullifies our strength and knowledge and courage. So we often fall prey to 
foreign invaders. So the foremost task before us is to unite the whole country 
from the Himalayas to Kanyakumari. It is already one politically, on the map 
and by law. But real unity is of the hearts and minds without which political 
unity can be jeopardised. I have no doubt that there is unity of hearts and minds 
in India. But it is not stable and tends to break up at the first hint of anger or 
disunity. There are often feuds in the name of religion, province, language. 
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caste and what not. Each one of them is a barrier to our unity. 

In India, there are ancient religions which have existed for thousands of 
years. Hinduism itself has many off-shoots. Buddhism is another great religion. 
Then there is Islam, Jainism, Christianity. Zoroastrianism, etc., and all of them 
belong to India. They have flourished here for thousands of years. People 
following all these religions have every right to live in India with full rights as 
citizens. If the slightest disrespect is shown to any of them, it strikes at the root 
of our nationalism. Every single individual who lives in India belongs to this 
country and has equal rights as citizens irrespective of their caste, religion, 
province, language, etc. The moment you make a distinction, there can be no 
nationalism. You would perhaps know that Emperor Asoka, one of the greatest 
souls India has ever produced, has left an indelible message of religious 
toleration in his rock edicts which can be read even today. It is written that only 
by giving respect to other religions can you earn the respect of others for your 
religion. He said all this 2300 years ago and it is this ancient culture which has 
strengthened India. 

Before we decide which policy to follow, we must first develop the habit 
of working in unity, of religious tolerance and of living in peace and amity with 
one another. Then there is casteism which has done great harm to the country 
in the past and weakened it by creating barriers among the people. We must get 
rid of it. A society must grow in all directions. It is only after we have established 
this fundamental principle that we can look for ideology. 

Nowadays, there is a great deal of talk about peace in the world. Without 
peace, the world will go towards destruction. I feel, however, that there can be 
real peace when the world statesmen and leaders accept this basic principle; it 
is not just a game of chess. We have decided in our country to follow whatever 
policy we think proper but not to show hatred or bitterness towards other 
countries or to criticise them. We will express our views clearly. But futile 
criticisms create enmity and there is no room for mutual misunderstanding. It 
arouses anger and passion on both sides and instead of being able to 
communicate with one another, everyone is reduced to resorting to threats. 
This is what is happening in the world today. Consequently, the distance between 
the nations is growing and generally an atmosphere of tension and anger is 
created. We may not like many of the things that the other countries do, whether 
it is the United States, the Soviet Union, China, Japan or England. But that 
does not mean that we should criticise them or go to war with them. We shall 
go our own way and learn whatever we can from others. There is nothing to 
compel us. But it would be wrong to try to resort to criticisms and force our 
viewpoint upon others. We can try to make others understand our viewpoint. 

So our foreign policy has been successful to some extent, in the sense that 
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the people have gradually become convinced that India does not believe in 
futile criticisms but in expressing her opinions objectively and honestly, even 
if it displeases some people. This is why India was chosen to act as a mediator 
in the war in Indo-China , 73 Korea , 74 in West Asia, etc. So we have been able to 
be of some service to the world. But a country has to look after itself first of all. 
What I mean to say is that we must get rid of our weaknesses. We must look 
inwards to discover our weaknesses and remove them before we try to do 
something on the international stage. The first priority is to put our own house 
in order. We cannot hope to make an impact by boasting about our great culture 
and what-not, but by showing the world what we are ourselves capable of doing. 

The young men and women who are passing out today and will take their 
place in society must remember all this. They must pay special attention to the 
moulding of their character, habits and behaviour and also try to understand 
the modem world. This is very important in order to establish peace in the 
world. We must learn to be tolerant and yet that does not mean that you should 
sit idle. We will have to work hard and at the same time learn to be tolerant. It 
is a difficult path. But at the same time it is an extraordinarily stimulating age 
to be living in, especially for the youth of today, who must be happy that they 
have been bom in an era when all kinds of new avenues and opportunities are 
opening up and huge, big problems are waiting to be solved in the world. They 
will have to embark on new journeys and tasks and those who have the ability 
and strength and courage to go ahead, the whole world is open to progress. No 
doors will ever open for those who are weak and indulge in self-pity. 

On the one hand, our young boys and girls are doing good work in our 
science laboratories and elsewhere. There are nearly ten thousand boys and 
girls, scientists, who are doing very good work. Similarly, there are very able 
people manning our army, navy and air force, etc. On the other hand many of 
our... 

[ Tape breaks off at this point] 

Translation ends.] 


73. See fn 66 in this section. 

74. See fn 67 in this section. 
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93. At Rajapalayam: Public Meeting 75 

Dear friends. 

You have done me an honour to invite me on this occasion to unveil the portrait 
of an old friend and colleague whose memory we all cherish. 76 1 remember Shri 
Kumar as w ami Raja 77 writing to me more than once when he was Governor of 
Orissa telling me of his desire to create a trust of his family house and also of 
his thinking of retiring from the Governorship. He wanted me very much to 
come here when he made this trust, but I forget what prevented me from coming 
then. Naturally, I was very happy at his resolve to make this trust and I 
congratulated him upon it. We have in our larger cities more and more institutions 
of education, culture etc., what is necessary I think is that this should be, these 
should be spread out in the smaller towns and even in the villages. So you can 
never have too concentrated institutions of this kind, Rajapalayam of course is 
a good sized town. But even in the smaller places one should have these homes 
of where various forms of culture can be cherished. Anyhow I am very glad 
that you have been able to establish this house of Kumaraswami Raja as a 
cultural institute and I wish you success in that. 

I cannot tell you what the Government of India is going to do in this matter. 

I don’t know anything about it. I learnt only today some kind of application has 
been sent presumably to the Education Ministry. If they can help you I shall be 
happy. Nevertheless, I would like to suggest to you that these institutions should 
normally depend upon their own efforts. Abnormally they can be helped and 
should be helped. But normally if they are serving a useful purpose they should 
get help from the citizens of the place. Then they have a stable foundation. 
Otherwise they depend on some distant officers of Government which are rather 
impersonal. One of the many things that has struck me very greatly on this 
occasion of my visit to Madras State 78 has been the revolution brought about in 
the educational system here, by two things. One is the Mid-day Meal Scheme, 
the other is the School Improvement Scheme, whereby the parents, the teachers, 
the boys and girls students and all others in the village or town take a particular 
intimate interest in the school and help it in every way. And I have been 


75. Speech at the unveiling of P. S. Kumaraswami Raja’s portrait, Rajapalayam, 17 April 
1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

76. The portrait was unveiled at the Gandhi Kalai Mandram, a cultural organisation based in 
the family house of P.S. Kumaraswami Raja. The house was gifted to the town. 

77. Former Chief Minister of Madras and Governor of Orissa. 

78. Nehru was in Madras State from 14 to 18 April 1959. See items 7-13, pp. 87-136. 
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astonished to see at this School Improvement Conferences the amount of 
enthusiasm that has been there and number of things they have collected for 
their schools from others; it has been quite astonishing. It shows how a movement 
which has got proper roots can develop. If the School Improvement Movement 
had developed on Government aid from above. Government would give it some 
money but money is not everything. It is human beings’ enthusiasm that creates 
things out of nothing almost and that School Improvement Movement plus 
Mid-Day Meal has been a very happy idea indeed of the Madras Government 
and which has borne extraordinary good results in many ways; results of course 
in better schooling, more equipment, results in better health. The mid-day meal 
for many of our village children gives them better health, therefore better health, 
therefore better study. But another very important factor is, that this becomes a 
very powerful remover of caste distinctions, that is. the boys who go to school, 
boys and girls eat together. They don’t sit in separate caste and groups so that 
gradually quite peacefully and quietly we get rid of these caste barriers which 
have separated us and build up a homogenous society. I am full of admiration 
for the School Improvement Scheme . 79 I mention this to you here; why do I 
mention here because of the two factors that we can only do good work, really 
good work by spreading it out among the people and not concentrate it in 
centralised institutions and you can only do that good work by help and interested 
enthusiasm coming from the people not from the Government. Government 
may give money. It can’t give human enthusiasm or devotion or interest. 
Therefore, it has to come from below more particularly institutes of cultural 
activities, whatever those activities must be, should draw upon the enthusiasm 
and help of the citizens of the place, where they are situated. Government 
naturally should help these institutes but reliance upon it or dependence upon it 
is not a good thing. I am sure this institute not only because of its being connected 
with Shri Kumaraswami Raja but also because there are so many of his friends 
and colleagues and others in the city who are interested in it. Because all of this 
I am sure it will prosper. 

Thank you. 


79. Nehru wrote to B. K. Linga Gowder, a Member of the Madras Assembly and Chairman 
of the School Improvement Scheme, commending the good work being done under the 
scheme. 
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94. To Subimal Dutt: Vienna Youth Festival 80 

Broadly I agree with the suggestions made above. We should certainly not 
encourage the elaborate and rather artificial procedure of having preparatory 
and selection committees all over the place. 

2. The age suggested for the Youth Festival seems to me on the high 
side. I think we should insist on people not being older than 35. 81 


95. To Prithvi Singh Azad: Self Culture Institute at Chail 82 

I am glad to know that the Chief Minister of Punjab is inaugurating the Self 
Culture Institute at Chail. I am sure that this Institute, under the direction and 
guidance of Sardar Prithvi Singh, will produce good results and may well become 
a model of its kind. Self-reliance and self-culture should be the basis of the 
individual as of a nation. It is because of this that I particularly welcome this 
Institute and wish it success. 83 


(g) Culture 


96. Bikaner: Women’s Veil 84 

Nehru asks Women to Discard Veil 

Bikaner, April 2 — Prime Minister Nehru yesterday twitted the womenfolk of 

Rajasthan for observing the traditional veil. 

Seeing a large gathering of women in veil at an exclusively women’s meeting 

which he was to address, Pandit Nehru said that he did not understand the 

purpose of the veil. The veil was only the sign of backwardness and should be 

80. Note to the FS , 27 April 1959. File No.l(3)-Eur (W) /59, p. 8/note, MEA. 

8 1 . This concerned the Seventh World Youth Festival that was to be held in Vienna. 26 July- 
8 August 1959. S. Sen, Joint Secretary (West) in the MEA, suggested on 23 April 1959 
sending about 50 participants, 18-45 years old, from twelve organisations, which had 
participated in the Moscow Youth Festival in 1958. 

82. On the inauguration of the Self Culture Institute at Chail, 27 April 1959. Prithvi Singh 
Azad Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

83. See also SWJN/SS/47/pp. 394-395. 

84. PTI report of speech, Bikaner and Suratgarh, 1 April 1959. National Herald , 3 April 
1959. 
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discarded as soon as possible. Pandit Nehru said that reconstruction of the 
country was a joint venture and the women should contribute their mite in 
building up the nation. 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Congress President, also addressed the gathering. 

Addressing a public meeting at Suratgarh in the evening. Pandit Nehru 
made a special reference to the women, who formed a considerable part of the 
gathering and said that he did not like them to see them in the veil. 

‘This veil is very disgusting to me and it should be discarded soon,” he 
said. 


97. To S.R. Das: Building Rabindra Sadan 85 


April 3, 1959 

My dear Chief Justice, 

Thank you for your letter of April 3 about Rabindra Sadan. I shall speak to Dr. 
Roy about this, and the Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bharati is also meeting me 
tomorrow. 

I entirely agree with you that we must start the building and not wait for 
further funds. 

Subbulakshmi 86 has already agreed to give three concerts — one each in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi, in aid of this Fund. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


98. To MEA: Permanent Representative at UNESCO 87 

Shrimati Hansa Mehta 88 came to see me today and spoke to me about the 
UNESCO which she had attended as one of our delegates. She said that as we 
had no permanent representative at the UNESCO, it was difficult for us to keep 
pace with developments there. When the delegation goes at the time of the 


85. Letter. 

86. M.S. Subbulakshmi, a Carnatic vocalist. 

87. Note to SG FS, CS, 1 1 April 1959. 

88. Wife of Jivraj Mehta; Vice Chancellor. Baroda University, 1949-58; Member. Executive 
Board, UNESCO. 1958-60. 
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annual conference, it is out of touch with much that has happened. Unfortunately, 
our Embassy in Paris does not take much interest in UNESCO activities. 

2. She suggested that there might be a Cultural Attache in our Paris 
Embassy and he should be especially charged with keeping in touch with 
UNESCO activities. In the alternative, she said an existing officer in our Embassy 
there should be asked to do this work. 

3. She complained also of the choice of delegates sent to the UNESCO. 
This choice presumably is made by the Education Ministry (or perhaps the 
Ministry of S.R. & C.A.). She said that the Council for the UNESCO here 
might be consulted or sortie members of it should be chosen as delegates. 


99. At Saptarishi Ashram: Public Meeting 89 

^ff sft cet iiRUiRicb wi 
qtwi4) sfr, 90 wit ttst qfNti 

t tjfr % fawr TT qFT 3TFIT f I q# *ft FTT -3WT # 3TFIT SJT aftT qFT % 

vllcl gtj TT ^ qFT qiqqT ’JTT rtf?l q>T Midi I d{|d Tft did IT FTT 

arm <?> wpt qjgt 1 1 waff qr qr fa$qTTT Ft qF tt£ Ft 1 1 
fa$qTTT # w for qrrTT 1 1 qtrqpft vft ^ wi cRt gw t wt fo 3 q? w f 1 
S?t ddldd £Ff TTWf q§TT qtTFT eft WT fo I fo ^fnff qq qqPT I 

t dlffo f I SPtffoqtqfof sflrffocftfo FTT^FTTTqft Wff 

t ^TT qFT qT% qq TTfoT 3TTFT % I JTHT t*\ gft qq Tffo qqRT FtTF 

% I t I q*f di5dl ^ 1 

t FTT SJlfficF fo % SFt $ qqq #7 3Fft qit for qFT q# I 

3 q§rr ft qqq qr% qs% 1 1 ft gq 3 ?§$ qpt gq% qFT qr% qs^ f i gq srf qF 

t sit qq gq ft ttrt qrfar ft i ^ftt fiftt gq ft qqqft Ft qr q Ft i qq 
wft TsRftt ftrftqqft %w qft, ftffo ttw gq qft ft qrq qft wtt, qft 
foPT rft $ftqT % ffts? fotqT | ftfTT TTTF qft wft TF^TTT I ^ ? q ftftq , qrffo 
^tr orrfcRcF ?q ft qqq Ft tftpt ’ft 3 # tttf to Ft Tit qF ftq tfttt 1 1 fp 
=ET TTW ftt TTRq-Tm TT qqTITq 1 1 qt TTW qcfi gq ft gT^TTT ft ^ft qft qft 

89. Speech at Saptarishi Ashram, Sapta Sarovar, Hardwar, 1 3 April 1959. Hindi version and 
translation reproduced from Bhagwati Prasad “Madhav” (ed.) Goswami Ganesh Dutt 
Memorial Volume (Delhi, 1969). 

90. Social and religious worker. 
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TT3T ^gT##tTTFtlT#fT# ^nfrT #T cET TTT T#^TT ?fWl 

FTTT #9T #t TFTT I, #f#FT FT# FT#t eR<M T$ 3TT# f^TrFTT 1% I -3TTT 

FT TF T># FT WT % TTT T# t 3ftT T^T # T#t TT# eft TF TTT # I TTFT 
cfft eTW#t#t TST TT? FT# f#TT# TT TTT TFeTT % I FTT# dFM Ft T? =F7% FT TF 

Tff ttf tte# fa ft • far r j t #r yr # tf# 1 1 t# #t tt# yr ;# #tr ttftWii Tff 

TTTTT ^ Zfpfr f#T# TTT# T# f#eF§H Htf f#TT TTT TT #t gTTTld FteTT 1 1 F#t 
TTF # ^,P)^l # f^wft Till’d , ##t # I FT T^T <^Rkl T# TF TTTTTT FtTT f#T TF 

TTlc^ #1 %T 3# d<F TT# T# T#T tTcR T4T>< # j# #t TT# ^T TFT I 

T FTt T FTT3# I FT #T T# TT#t-3FF# fHrf ffTTT 1 1 FT #?T TT# cfjt TFeT’ft 
TTFRTT#I TT# TreT # TTft TTT TTTTT TTTT gfHT Ft ^TRTT # 1 TTTTT % -3RTT 
T>T% Ti# Tlfel#} T# TTTTT I TF 4«)# TT# '3ffT $«im TT# #T#T % f#T SETTr % I 
3T^T TT T#f ^TTTT T^TTT T# eft $T1TTTT 3#T $TT#TeT #t#T T# dTidH T§TTT 1 1 T#FT 
TF FteTT I % 3TTT Wt^T 3TT# T# TtT TTCFT# TPT# t3#TFTT ; FTF#tTTTTT#fl 
^ ##T FT# TTT TF TTF# Tt f## 3TT# f FW TFT f#5# ^TlfeTTf T# ^ft # 
ftrcr cftf^tT | ^TT# in# TT f#T5FT f^TTsTT #TT 3TT3T TFT TFTeTT I # eft #-TTFTTT TT# 
3> f#T '3TT J STT TTT TFT '3RTTTTT TTT# % #t f#TTlTT f TTtf#T Tc# FTT TTF 3TT# T# 
'3TTT2T TTTFTd' TFT^ 1 1 FTFFT TTT eft sflTT T3T ^TT #TT I 

^T «RTRTT TFFT I 3TTT FT % ^FFT R # eft $T ftcFW : 3n^TT I TTT 

3t T5t TF 3TFT$ T^Tieft T^f, TF 3TPt PT<*deft ^TTeft % I ^3^ dt T^t T^t 
^Feft I, ^ft Twf ^ft 2ft ^fcET ^ft TTft f^tcEeT TTT TF f^ET T^T T^t FtTT I ^?T T^t I 
TTT TSTTHT TTWeTT TFeTT 1 1 f^TTTt =Ft 3FTT% T> TTfr-TPr TFTRT -3TRTFT T^f 1 1 3TTT 
FT 3FTT fWT Tft tTTT =EtFft if =FF T^% eft F^t TgF ^ft TF 5 : ^ FteTT ^TTT % 
F# TJtF f^TT I TfoT cEf f^TeT t Tft TTFT % TFeT% TT ’ft 3TTT ^ T# 
^det I TFTt ^ TF f^EsF TT % ^?T 3nTHT Ft I 3TT TF ^T TTTR I f^ETT eTTF 
TM ^T Ft I -aFTT t ’ft TTT, TTT TTt TTM TF# ^TT FteTT Ft ^5 #T # TTTTF #TTT I 
FTTTeT % TTTT-TTTT f#TR ’ft TTT# 1 1 TTT % 3Tlf^E cTTTTT Tt eT#^ TTTTT T' #fT 
#Tj#TTT ’ft TTT# 1 1 eftT cEF# t f^T TTTFTTTT TT^cE T§ I # 3TT#t $Tf#et ^ 
5eTT^F TT# T# T#f#§T TTTeTT f I TTT % =Ef #FR I, TTTT TTT# T# $Tf^eT f#5T# # 
# ^# ^ TT TTT# # TFEeTT T^f, #f#TT TT T# 3f## TftcJ# # sFT Tff TTTTT 
TT%F 1 Ttf##t cET TT TTT # ’ft T^t FTTT TT TT# TTTffFE #tTTT #t I TF f#rf TT 
#TFtTT# T Tf#E ST^f# ^ TT# T# TTTFTT TT^TT# T# TTT# T9# # I TTf#TT ?T^ 
cET 3T# #t o TTT #FTT ■3ftT TT?T TTTT I FT TFETT #i TRTteTT TT# # f#^E# f#T)Hefl 
^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 7 R f ftT 3ETT «ETTT 0T5JT # T?T# f#i TTTTT # f#FIT 

^ I f#TT TF fl’TT # T# # £fTf#=E TReTT 1 1 f#T=ET T TT TTeTT # T ?T#T TTT# 
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$ Rlf&b Rft dMcll I Rft ft Rft ft ftft %EBTT #T IV-hM #R ^pqy ft ^jfftT q^ ijft 

w*?Rftfti ?nft ft 3 ?ft yft ftr ?rf5r ftlft 1 ftr rr rfrtr star 1 5 % ftfftft 

3TRT 3TTR ffa) TTRift ft 1 OTT^fT RTT RTTR ft ftt 'dd<0eh RTlft qft cf?t ‘^FT% RR RR ft 1 
MT Rfft <3TSE5T ftRT Rlfftr Rfa ftrff Rft ftRT ft TTTR RTTR TITTR ft RTRRT I ft eft 
*TF RTRRT I fft falTTR ftr Rft RRT-^ft ft TTTR ^FT^teTT RITft ft qw TTRft ft 1 
■3r»ft R^j ftr RFft TR^R fay Mil RTT 3<*RleH fftRT 1 1 TRe§R 3RRRR Rft ft 
fa§fa R5RT 1 1 TRe§R TTFTRTTT FRTft 3TRfa ft Rft RTft ftR ft 1 RTTft ftft 
TR'ffa % FRTft Rft RR) dR-t-ft eft 1 1 TTft RTRTR TR<§R eft ft ftRTF ft 1 3RFT ft$T 
ft TRe£R RR faftT RRR ftRT RTfftft I FRlft fjpf RRfR eft #RT TRTR ftft ft I ftfaTR 
RTF ft RF RRTRT ft 3TTRT RRfa) TRe£R eft RrR falW RTRT RRft % fftft ftt RRRT 
^IRI R?T I 6*1 A RFT TRRjR ft fas&ld 4)^ ft dfan RF Reft eft fftgTR Rftgft ftr 
^Rftgft ft T^fa ft i strt trrtr eft ftrer ^rtr Rftft ft Rft ft ft fr rm 

eft RTRftt eft eftf i3TT§TT Rft I ft[TR eft JTjft RFRft RTRT ftfaeE RRlft eft ftR§R 
ft R§R ft?T RTft | 3TRt Rftf ftftE ft RTTfaTFRT ft TRTR ftt TTR§R ft 3FRT 1 1 
RF 3faef)?r I fa) FT STT^T Rft I FT3RTR =TRT RF ft fa) 3TRT ilft^cl RTT TRRRT 
9TTTRf ft ■3RRT TFT, ft TRelftt eET % ft TRe^T fftjf ^ftft I W ?TT «TRT eft 
ft fft ftft ftftfaftft ftT TRe^T TTTR-TTRT <fa I FFlft ft?T ft ft RTlft TRTftft eft ftft 

Fft ft eZlfarr ft I ftft ft ft fafteERR^ ftr ft TRTe^JT RTH^TT ft I ^Rftft ftft eft 

'Frrit ftr 3ft ft «nft wrft ft ftfa *j?r ^ft ft i 3 tt ^RTift ft fttft ttht jet 3rr 

FcRTT STTfaiftn'FTWRT^fanTft§T^ eTIFT ft TTRE ftoft ft I RRT eRT 
14 efft tT^ft ^PTR ft ^3T STTI FTlft ^^'Idl 3lftfteET ftT 3Rfa dl^ddl ft 
ftft^FTFRT 1 1 3Ty ft 10 TTTTT ^IF# TRf ft fttffaiT ft 3^ft RT fftRT W ft ^qft 
yrft TR«|cT ITTRT ftr eEFT l{<iH ? 3ftft «RTRTT fa) 3RfteFT TTRER ft 33ft eRET^ft 
'TT ?TeE ft W ?7T I 3TT eRfR ft «RTR 3ftft 3RRft TRTft ft faiR I 3Rft faTRRR «Tlft 
faRlft 1 1 3TTft farai I fai ftR eRT ft ^Eft ft ^9^ 3ft ftfaT ft I lft 3RZJTR efR 
RF §ftR) RTF 3TTRT fftlft WR ^3R ft faTTF RRRT =ET R^T 1 1 9TTRF “TTFTR 
ft?T” RTTTT $fteE 1 1 (%F^ ft FTRTT RTF RR Fft) ftr ftrTT ft ?Tft ft 3ft ftR RR 
ft ftjf ft ftTTT RFTJTT F3TT ftft ft?]RR TTFfft ^R ReR TTTR faRTTT 3TTR ft f' fa|TRT 
ftT TRe^T ft TTFT? Rftf RRT-^TR ft TRR^ ft I fft TRRlft eft 3TTR9RRRT ft I 
3TRT faeRR RT TRE3 3TTRT ft I fa^RT ft RtR ^R ft fftjft FR 1 1 qft ft FRlft 
RTftftE 3ftT TTRe^faR) TRRRT RFft ft I HRR ft FRft RlftT ftelRT 3?R R T ndReR eft 
RTRT RRft Tinft ft | fa«c|d ft ftRT Rft ft ftfftR R? fasft ^R ft ft I TPTR RTT ^R ft 


91. Nehru had referred to this expression earlier at the Indian Science Congress on 2 1 January 
1959. See SWJN/SS/46/p.531. 
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3RFT #rr li vA ^ ^ 4FT % FFFR 3TT^ I 

3TETTRT 6HR 3ifrlf^ 1“ I ^4Fl cRF pi ''I I FF \344?l $TFT ^ FR47R 4)11 I TF 

Sj4 4> FFT t flitL-W FFR $ MpF^i TFT^-T % I "ffcR 4F ^ % 3T^c^ 
3iMl H$ <s|HII FR^, 3*% T3T F FFT 4R Of Hi M^l I TT3RRT MRR^lfri FFFT 
3Ft ci4id 4R ^ ^T A W T$( % offt ^RT cRF £Ff oftT flslM 4)<fH RrTRF? F 
FF f^FT TFFT FfFf FTRlTfcRF 1 1 I 

FRT4[fa 3Tm, FRTFTfaT 

[Translation begins: 


A historic speech 

13-4-1959 

Goswamiji, 92 Bhaiyon aur Bahon, 

I have come here at the invitation of Goswamiji. I have come to this ashram 
before this and wanted to stop for a while on the way back but could not fulfil 
my promise. Many legends are attached to this ashram. The legends which 
inspire faith in the people became reality. It is faith which produces results. 
Goswamiji’s speech has put me in a dilemma. I am not in the habit of speaking 
at religious gatherings. People say that I am not a religious person. There can 
be two opinions about what religion is. My method of working is different. I 
have to adapt to the modern world. I call it yuga dharma. 

I am not religious in the sense that 1 do not carry a religious flag around or 
propagate some religion. There are many tasks waiting to be done. There are 
certain old and new tasks to be performed in every age. But each age has its 
own special demands which is known as yuga dharma. They may not necessarily 
be relevant in other ages. An individual can set his face against the demands of 
the times he lives in but a society as a whole cannot escape its demands because 
if it does, it becomes backward. Just as in the case of an individual, to be 
healthy, a society too has to have certain physical, religious and spiritual values. 
The social organisation too has to change from time to time. A structure which 
is relevant in one age does not necessarily remain so in another. In the modem 
age, the caste system has become pernicious. India too has changed a little but 
not as much as other countries have. To say that we have changed outwardly 
but not from within is wrong. Outward changes do have an impact on our 
thinking and outlook. When we travel by aeroplane, we cannot stubbornly cling 
to the bullock-cart age. It would be harmful not to create a synthesis between 


92. See fn 90 in this section. 
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the past and the present or to give up everything from our past. This is the 
reason for the intellectual dilemma of our past. This is the reason for the 
intellectual dilemma of our times. Every individual has to examine his conscience 
to see if he continues to be in a rut without progressing an inch. 

We must neither suppress others nor allow ourselves to be suppressed. 
Every nation has its own customs and traditions. Every nation has a sense of its 
own importance. It is always difficult to be objective about oneself. Our society 
has oppressed many sections of people unjustly. It was unjust to both the 
oppressed and the oppressor. When the British or some other nation enslaved 
other nations it was harmful both to the ruler and the ruled. The result is that 
the masses develop an inferiority complex and gradually become downtrodden. 
People often come to us asking that their names be included in the list of 
backward classes. It is not a good thing for anyone to stick a label of 
backwardness on oneself. I am even against naming children’s homes as 
orphanages because the children think of themselves as orphans. They muse be 
named Bal Bhawan or something that. 

Times change and unless we are wise, we will lag behind. Take the Ganges, 
for instance. It does not stop for anyone but keeps flowing ever onwards. It 
seems the same as ever but the waters that flow are never the same. India is the 
same but times keep changing. It is not easy to change one’s outlook with the 
times. If we imprison our minds in a cage, the times will pass us by. But there 
are many principles and ideals which do not change intrinsically inspite of 
outward changes. 

In the past, I wanted that India should get freedom. Now I am obsessed 
with the thought of eradicating India’s poverty. If I had been bom some centuries 
ago, my counsel would have been different. Ideas change with circumstances. 
So also do the ideas on the structure of economic organisation. People say that 
Jawaharlal is not religious. I try to do what I can. Work can be done in many 
fields and I am not stopping anyone who has the capacity to do something. But 
one’s thinking must not be shrouded in darkness. In the olden days the sagas 
were not afraid even of the King because they had mental courage. They did 
not believe in chanting mantras by rote but had the courage to search for truth 
in the hidden mysteries of nature. 

Upanishad means to sit near someone, to question. The conclusions drawn 
from such question-answer session were the essence of wisdom. It is better to 
make mistakes than to sit idle provided the intention is good. I consider those 
who have the courage to do this as religious. I do not consider the physically 
and mentally indolent ones to be religious. I do not like the idea of useless, 
good-for nothing people taking shelter behind the cloak of religion. That does 
harm to religion and earns a bad name for it. You must prevent that from 
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happening if you can. The only yardstick I have of judging a man’s religion is 
his work. One’s character should be without blemish for otherwise everything 
is spoilt. 1 believe that science and religion have to come to an understanding 
with one another to coexist. 

A little while ago, the Sanskrit school was inaugurated. The study of Sanskrit 
has a special significance. Sanskrit can help a great deal in our progress. It is 
through the medium of Sanskrit that Indian culture has evolved over thousands 
of years. All Indian languages are off-shoots of Sanskrit. Therefore the study of 
Sanskrit must be given a filip. Our ancestors gave Sanskrit a place of pride. But 
then came a time when we had to go to Germany for higher studies in Sanskrit. 
There were Sanskrit scholars in India but they stopped with making children 
learn the Siddhanta Kaumudi and Laghu Kaumudi by rote. If Sanskrit education 
is not imparted properly, there is no hope of its progress. The differences between 
the ancient Pahlavi language of Iran and Vedic Sanskrit are far less than the 
latter and the Sanskrit of the times of Kalidasa. 

It is difficult for everyone to know Sanskrit. The fact of the matter is that if 
Sanskrit is divorced from other languages, it will lag behind in the march of 
progress. What is required is that people should learn engineering and Sanskrit 
side by side. There have been great souls like Shri Ram Tirtha, Swami 
Vivekananda and Ramakrishna Paramahansa in India. They created an 
awareness among the people of long-forgotten values. That was at a time when 
under the influence of British rule we looked to the west for everything. The 
first atom bomb was dropped over Japan just 14 years ago. It was the brain- 
child of America’s German scientist, Oppenheimer. Ten years ago when I went 
to his house in the United States, I found that he had an excellent collection of 
books in Pali and Sanskrit. Just imagine, Pali, Sanskrit language and the atom. 
He said that he was beginning to have doubts about the sincerity of the American 
Government. There are certain interesting bits of information in the statement 
he issued in his own defence. He has said that when the atom bomb exploded, 
he was reminded ol the stanza in the 1 1th chapter of the Gita in which there is 
a description of Lord Krishna's cosmic form. I think it is the stanza about Sahastra 
Shesh. The detonation of the bomb was, in the words of the Gita, like the 
appearance of millions of suns together. 9 ' It must be understood clearly that 
there is no conflict but a close link between science and Sanskrit. 

Today trouble has descended upon Tibet. The people of Tibet have been 
backward for centuries. We have deep religious and cultural affinity with Tibet. 
Indian pilgrims go in thousands to Kailash and Mansarovar. The people of 

93 . See fn 9 1 in this section. 
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Tibet are good but live in the past. It is harmful for a society to divorce itself 
from the times. The Tibetan religious head, Shri Dalai Lama has fled from 
Tibet and is our guest at the moment. We will give him all hospitality befitting 
an honoured guest. He is the religious head of Buddhism which has close links 
with India. Since he could not mould himself to suit the times, he has had to 
flee his country. As a matter of fact, today circumstances are propelling the 
masses into a new age and until religion and science march in step, it is natural 
that such events should occur. Jai Hind! 


100. To Humayun Kabir: Protected Monuments 94 

April 20, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of April 20. 95 1 am equally anxious that every care should be taken 
of protected monuments. At the same time, I feel that such monuments should 
not become purely museum pieces. They should be easily accessible to the 
people, and the people should feel that they are theirs and not merely belonging 
to some Government office. There is always a tendency in India for Government 
and officials to function as a class apart and superior to the public. I dislike this 
tendency. 

As for your suggestions, I agree generally to them. More specifically, 

(a) I agree. 

(b) I agree, with the proviso that there may be occasions when some kind 
of a public function, properly sponsored, may be allowed to be held there. This 
will, of course, be with the permission of the Department of Archaeology. Food 
should generally not be allowed to be served there, though perhaps cool drinks 
might be permitted. 

(c) I agree, but I can conceive of some other functions under responsible 
sponsorship being permitted there. 

(d) I agree. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


94. Letter to the Union Minister ot State for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. Humayun 
Kabir Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

95. See Appendix 13, pp. 592-594. 
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101. To Humayun Kabir: Archaeological Excavation 
at Balkh 96 


April 21, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 21st April about exploration work on the site of Balkh. I 
remember the talk I had with Mortimer Wheeler. 97 

I am rather reluctant, at this time of terrible pressures on us from various 
directions, to encourage an expedition to Balkh on our own. 98 This will cost us 
money, of course, which we can ill spare, and I do not know how far you have 
adequate personnel for it. I should imagine that there is plenty of exploring 
work to be done in India. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


102. To M.J. Desai: Documentary on Kashmir" 

I do not think we can deal with good artists in this way. 100 Rajbans Khanna 101 is 
capable of producing first class and imaginative films. Therefore, we should 
not be too strict with him. If the film is good, then every other difficulty should 
be got over. I would be prepared, within reason, to trust Rajbans Khanna’s 
judgment of the artistic value of the film. But perhaps it is better, as you suggest, 
for the rough-cut of the film to be seen, and then we can consider the matter. 


96. File No. 40(92)/56-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

97. Robert Eric Mortimer Wheeler, British archaeologist. 

98. There was a proposal to send a joint Indo-British expedition for the archaeological 
explorations on the site of the city of Balkh in Afghanistan. 

99. Note to the Commonwealth Secretary, 22 April 1959. File No. 63-KU/57, Vol-I, pp. 48- 
49/Note, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

100. In his note of 19 April 1959, M. J. Desai recounted the history of Rajbans Khanna’s 
commission for a documentary on Kashmir. Khanna, in his eagerness to take up this 
contract, had miscalculated costs and wanted more funds. M.J. Desai suggested that 
Vishnu Sahay, with assistance from officials of MEA and Information and Broadcasting, 
should examine the “rough-cut” of the documentary first, given his expertise and previous 
knowledge of the Films Division film on Kashmir. 

101 . Filmmaker; directed the documentary Gotoma the Buddha ; produced by Bimal Roy and 
released by GOI, the film was well received at the Cannes film festival in 1957. 
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Surely, everything depends on the quality of the film and not on the time element 
or other elements. 


(h) Science and Technology 

103. At Karaikudi: Public Meeting 102 

Dr. Doss 10 ' and friends, 

It is inevitable that when I come here today I am reminded of my last visit 
nearly eleven years ago, when I came to lay the foundation stone of this 
Institute . 104 

I remember that this place was practically without any buildings, no open 
space, not very inviting to look about it and a very large crowd gathered. I have 
still a big picture of the thousands of people that gathered on that occasion. 

Then I am reminded that I said something to the effect that I hoped that this 
will be a centre of scientific and educational activities that would grow round 
it. Well. Today, I have come nearly eleven years later to find what I had hoped 
for largely realised — more than realised — Mr Subramanium says. (Applause) 
Well, I congratulate you and all those who helped in this realisation, and I 
should like to pay my tribute to Dr Alagappa Chettiar 105 who, with his enthusiasm 
and spirit of adventure started this tremendous undertaking which has grown 
and which will no doubt continue to grow. 

So, it is really not only a pleasure but heartening experience to see these 
visible symbols, of fairly rapid growth in a direction which I think is of vital 
significance to our country — scientific research and the like. Possibly, when 
some kind of kind of balance sheet is struck by the historians in later years and 
they try to find what has been achieved in India during these early years after 
Independence, there will be many things of course, but possibly, the development 
of science and technology will find a very high place, education generally and 

102. Speech at Central Electrochemical Research Institute, Karaikudi. 16 April 1959 File 
No. 9/8/59-PMS. 

103. Dr. K. S. G Doss (b. 1906); Physical Chemist; Professor of Sugar Chemistry and 
Officiating Director, Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur, 1943-57; Deputy 
Director-in-Charge, Central Electrochemical Research Institute, Karaikudi, 1957-58 
and its Director from 1958. 

104. On 25 July 1948. See SWJN/SS/7/pp. 472-474. 

105. Alagappa Chettiar, a barrister and an industrialist, had donated 300 acres of land and Rs. 
15 lakhs for establishing this Institute. 
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more specially the science and technology. The great Laboratories, Institutes, 
etc., we have built continue to grow where thousands of young scientists, men 
and women, I am glad to say, are working. 

I can say with confidence that the calibre of these young scientists of ours 
is high and recognised as such whenever they have gone abroad, they have 
created a considerable amount of impression. 

Now this kind of thing may not produce spectacular results suddenly. But 
this is a stone of foundation for national progress and national well-being, more 
than almost anything else that we might do. Therefore, I feel heartened and 
happy to have come here and seen this growth during these ten years or more 
since I came here last. 

To our younger scientists, more particularly, I would say that it should be 
their high pride and privilege to be working in these Institutes and working not 
merely as a kind of profession but working in these domains where they joining 
together two very important aspects — one is the probing into the secrets of 
nature, joy of discovery, joy of finding out new things, search for truth and the 
other, the effect of catering that all to the services of our motherland. 

Surely there can be no greater joy than these two when they join together 
inseparably. It is a great thing. It should bring that sense of fulfillment to a 
person, which is often lacking among people even though they may succeed in 
various ventures. 

So, I congratulate you on what has been achieved and more so I look forward 
to bigger achievements in the future. Thank you. 


104, To Humayun Kabir: No Named Donation 106 

I do not at all like the idea of this proposal from Shri E.J. Somaiya. I am opposed 
to persons who give relatively small donations insisting on their names being 
attached to the institute. Indeed, I do not like these names to be attached anyhow 
even though the donation is a large one. 

2. Several of the other conditions made will also be objectionable. I need 
not go into the details. I think that the proposal as a whole cannot be accepted 
by us. 

3. We are anxious to start technical institutes, but it has to be done in a 
planned way as such institutions are to be properly distributed all over India. 
The mere fact that some offers some more money is no part of our planning. 

106. Note, 21 April 1959. 
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(a) China and Tibet 


105. In the Lok Sabha: Tibet 1 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, 1 must express my deep regret for my absence yesterday from 
the House as I had gone out of Delhi. 2 Since my return this morning, I have 
tried to get myself acquainted with what happened in the House by reading the 
official report. I have not read any newspaper yet. I do not know what the 
newspapers say. I think the official report would naturally be more reliable. I 
must say, reading them, although I got the drift of what happened. I sensed that 
much of what happened, yesterday was — I wish to say nothing disrespectful — 
an exhibition of a certain lack of restraint, if I may say so, and certain strong 
feelings which came in the way really, of the consideration of the matter that 
was placed before you or before the House. 3 

Now, the matter is important and I can very well understand the strong 
feelings; the matter is important not because of the one or two or more 
adjournment motions that were moved here but because of what lies behind 
those motions. It is that which has led to strong feelings in the House and in the 
country. The actual motions were perhaps not very important but the other 
thing is important. Because the other thing is important, it is all the more 
necessary that we should not be led away by relatively extraneous or minor 
matters into doing or saying things which affect the other major things at issue. 
They are big things at issue and in that matter I cannot say that every Member 
of this House is of identical opinion. But I do think that nearly all the Members 
of this House will broadly agree — I imagine so and anyhow whether we agree 
or not, we have to realise — the importance of what is happening and the 
consequences of what is happening. We have to shape our policy keeping full 
regard, naturally, the first things, for the honour and dignity and the interests of 


1. Motion for adjournment on the Chinese Embassy’s release of an article in the People’s 
Daily , 2 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXVIII, cols 9268-9283. 

2. Nehru had gone to Bikaner and Suratgarh. 

3. The adjournment motion by R. K. Khadilkar on the People ’s Daily editorial on Kalimpong 
as a “centre of collusion with imperialism. . .” on 3 1 March and the CPI statement of 3 1 
March 1959 justifying Chinese allegations following the conflict in Tibet, the Dalai 
Lama’s flight from Lhasa and political asylum in India. 
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India: secondly, the honour and dignity of the causes for which we stand. Also, 
we must remember that when conflicts arise which lead to a certain degree of 
passion on various sides, one has to be particularly careful, especially this 
honourable House whose word go out to the ends of the earth. We have to be 
particularly careful at a moment of difficulty such as this, that we function and 
we say whatever we have to say with dignity and, as I ventured to say last time, 
wisdom . 4 That does not mean moderating any policy. We follow the policy 
which the House will ultimately agree to. 

Now, Sir, the two matters, as far as I can gather, that were raised yesterday 
in two adjournment motions were a statement issued by the Communist Party 
of India and the circulation of an article in the People s Daily of Peking, 
circulation presumably by an agency attached to the Chinese Embassy here. 
Those were the two matters, if I am not mistaken. 


Delayed Action 



the 


Criticising the C.P.l. s stand on events in Tibet, 

Prime Minister told his press conference that earlier in Parliament he had 
deliberately suppressed himself to avoid adding to the heat of the cold war. 

(FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY , 12 APRIL 1959) 


4. See SWJN/SS/47/pp. 469-479. 
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Mr. Speaker: Yes, they are the two matters. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Before I deal with them, may I, Sir, mention one thing. 
Perhaps you have, Sir, another adjournment motion today. I have received notice 
of it and I do not know whether you have been pleased to consider it, but I 
might also deal with that adjournment motion. There is an adjournment motion — 
there are two in fact — asking me, first of all, as to whether there is any truth 
that the Chinese authorities have expressed a wish to search the premises of 
Indian Mission in Tibet or asked us to vacate those premises. Now, here is an 
instance of every rumour, which are appearing in newspapers in great abundance, 
affecting the people and being brought into the House by way of an adjournment 
motion or some other motion. There is no truth in this at all. Nobody has asked 
us to vacate our premises. 5 Nobody has asked to search our Missions abroad. 
But everything comes in the shape of adjournment motion or asking me to 
make a statement. It is very difficult to keep pace with the amount of statements 
which are appearing in the press now, coming chiefly from Kalimpong or Hong 
Kong — those appear to be the two sources of information. Anyhow, there is no 
truth in that. 

Then, again, there was another adjournment motion asking me whether it 
is true that the Chinese Embassy sent for a top leader of the Communist Party 
of India to discuss various matters with them. Now, how am I to know. Sir? I do 
not. I have no information on the subject. 1 can say nothing. 

Another matter — it is not the subject of an adjournment motion, I think I 
was asked to make a statement on it — is the visit, as it is said, of a group of 
Tibetans to me a day or two ago. Now, day before yesterday a large number, 
about 125 people, came to visit me. Normally speaking. Sir, every morning in 
my house a few hundred people come. It is an open door more or less. Large 
numbers of peasants, students and others come because, unfortunately, I am 
supposed to be one of the sights of Delhi. 

Anyhow, about these 125 people they said they had come to Delhi and 
wanted to pay their respects to me. I said, certainly come. The great majority of 
them were Indian nationals, chiefly from Darjeeling, Kalimpong and those 
northern areas. Some were from Calcutta, that is to say, Indian nationals of 
Tibetan origin representing some associations in Calcutta, Banaras, Kalimpong 
and others. There were also a few, I forget how many, people from Tibet proper 
who had gathered here some days ago. They came. We had no discussion. They 


5. See also Appendix in SWJN/SS/47/p. 596. 
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did give me a paper, a kind of a memorandum which I took, and then I bade 
goodbye to them. That is all that happened . 6 

Coming to the two matters which were referred to yesterday, one was the 
statement of the Communist Party of India. Now, I have, naturally, endeavoured 
to get a copy of that statement and read it carefully. I presume that it is a correct 
copy that I have. I have no reason to doubt its correctness, but I cannot guarantee 
that. 


Mr. Speaker: I have been given an alternative copy. If there is any difference 
I will point out. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I am not going to read it, Sir, but I take it that I 
have a correct copy. I have read it carefully and, if I may express my own 
opinion about it, the whole background of the statement is not one with which 
I would agree. I do not agree with it. There are certain slants with which I do 
not agree. But the question before us, I take it, is not whether we agree with the 
statement or the start given in that statement or not, but rather, if any great 
impropriety has been committed by the issue of that statement. I am not myself 
quite clear how, normally speaking, if a statement is issued by a political party 
outside that statement becomes the subject matter of an adjournment motion in 
this House. It is not clear to me. Of course, each case depends upon the content 
but, broadly speaking, — whether one agrees with the statement or disagrees is 
a completely different matter — political parties sometimes attack each other, 
criticise each other, or say something which another party may consider very 
objectionable. But, nevertheless, it is not clear to me how this matter can be 
raised by way of an adjournment motion. 


6. According to The Hindu report of l April 1959, the deputation consisting of two groups 
met Nehru on 31 March 1959. They were persons of Tibetan origin living in India, led 
by T. Lawang, President of the Association of Tibetan Indians in Kalimpong; and Tibetan 
nationals led by Lukhangwa. the former Tibetan Prime Minister. They wanted India (i) 
to ensure the personal safety of the Dalai Lama; (ii) to send a medical mission to Tibet 
with Red Cross support; (iii) to sponsor the Tibetan cause before the United Nations and 
help the Tibetans themselves to represent their case; and (iv) to permit Tibetan refugees 
to enter India freely. Nehru replied that “India was in no position to intervene in Tibet 
and in tact would not like to take any step which might aggravate the situation there” and 
that he hoped that the “present difficulties in Tibet would end peacefully.” 
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Now, it has been stated that it was raised because this statement challenged 
the bona fides of what I had said two days before about Kalimpong . 7 I have 
read the statement carefully. What I would say is this, that it does not precisely 
and explicitly do that. But it does certainly throw a hint that what I might have 
said, whether through mis-information or otherwise, might not be correct, so 
that I do not quite know what to do about it. 

I shall repeat and, perhaps, a little more fully than I did previously, what I 
said about Kalimpong. You will remember. Sir, that in certain statements issued 
by the Chinese Government Kalimpong was referred to as the Commanding 
Centre of the Tibetan rebellion, and I said this was not true at all, and the 
External Affairs Ministry had also denied this. At the same time, I had said that 
I have often said that Kalimpong has been a centre of trouble. 

Kalimpong, Sir, has been often described as a nest of spies, spies of 
innumerable nationalities, not one, spies from Asia, spies from Europe, spies 
from America, spies of Communists, spies of anti-Communists, red spies, white 
spies, blue spies, pink spies and so on. Once a knowledgeable person who 
knew something about this matter and was in Kalimpong actually said to me, 
though no doubt it was a figure of speech, that there were probably more spies 
in Kalimpong than the rest of the inhabitants put together. That is an 
exaggeration. But it has become that in the last few years, especially in the last 
seven or eight years. As Kalimpong is more or less perched near the borders of 
India, and since the developments in Tibet some years ago since a change took 
place there, it became of great interest to all kinds of people outside India, and 
many people have come here in various guises, sometimes as technical people, 
sometimes as bird watchers, sometimes as geologists, sometimes as journalists 
and sometimes with some other purpose, just to admire the natural scenery, and 
so they all seem to find an interest; the main object of their interest, whether it 
is bird watching or something else, was round about Kalimpong. 

Naturally we have taken interest in this. We have to. While I cannot say 
that we know exactly everything that took place there, broadly we do know and 
we have repeatedly taken objection to those persons concerned or to their 
Embassies we have pointed this out and we have in the past even hinted that 
some people had better remove themselves from there, and they have removed 
themselves. This has been going on for the last few years so that there is no 
doubt that so far as Kalimpong is concerned there has been a deal of espionage 
and counter-espionage and a complicated game of chess by various nationalities 
and various numbers of spies and counter-spies there. No doubt a person with 


7. For Nehru’s statement in the Lok Sabha, see SWJN/SS/47/pp. 477-478. 
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the ability to write fiction of this kind will find Kalimpong an interesting place 
for some novel of that type. 

Shri Nath Pair 8 What is the Home Ministry doing about it? It seems to be 
absolutely ineffective. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The Home Ministry or the External Affairs Ministry 
are not at all worried about the situation. 

Shri Hem Barua: They allow the spies to carry on espionage? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Absolutely yes, first of all, because when we suspect a 
person of espionage we keep a watch over him. If he does something patently 
wrong we take action, but there are certain limitations in the law, as the House 
very well knows, and we cannot function merely because we suspect somebody; 
and we have taken action in the past in regard to some people. 

Shri P.N. Singh : 9 In how many cases action has been taken? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot say that — actions of various types, as I said. 
Now, about this particular matter, the statement by the Chinese Government, 
please remember the statement, “this was the commanding centre of Tibetan 
rebellion. I cannot say — how can I — that nobody in Kalimpong has indulged 
in espionage against the Chinese Government or against any other Government. 
I cannot say. Somebody whispers something to somebody else’s ear. But I did 
repudiate and I repudiate today that to say that Kalimpong has been the 
commanding centre gives it a place in this matter which is, I think, completely 
untrue. 

Now, in the past several years — and I said so on the last occasion — the 
Chinese Government has drawn our attention to what they said were activities 
in the Kalimpong area, that is, activities aimed against them. And repeatedly 
we have made enquiries; apart from our normal enquiries we have made special 
enquiries. I say this because I find that in the Communist party’s statement we 
are asked to have an investigation. In so far as espionage activities are concerned 
we have investigated them several times. One cannot investigate these activities 
in any other way except through intelligence methods. That is being done. We 

8. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Rajapur, Bombay. 

9. Socialist, Lok Sabha MP from Chandauli, UP. 
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have fairly full reports about it. I have got — I need not go into it— a fairly full 
note as to when the protest came from the Chinese Government. Three or four 
years ago it was mentioned to me and it was mentioned to our Ambassador 
some years ago, and we enquired and we took action. Sometimes we found that 
their protests or the facts that they stated did not have any particular basis. 
They would say, for instance, that an organisation in Kalimpong was doing 
something or other. We found there was no such organisation in Kalimpong at 
all. There were organisations there; there were of course people in Kalimpong. 
Everybody knows that. There are some emigrants from Tibet. There are old 
Tibetans, that is to say, who have been there for a generation or more, but 
whose feelings may be against the Chinese Government. That is so; there is no 
doubt about it, and we cannot do anything about it but we did make it perfectly 
clear to them in accordance with our normal policy that they must not indulge 
in any propagandist activities and much less, of course, in any subversive 
activities. 

In the nature of things they could not do much even if they wanted to 
intimate except perhaps — I cannot guarantee that — occasionally send a message 
or receive a message. It is very difficult to stop that but that is on a very small 
scale. They could not do very much in India except again to whisper something 
in somebody’s ears. That I cannot stop. They may have whispered something 
here and there. But it is obvious to me that they could not do much and they did 
not. Once or twice a certain leaflet was issued, certain document; somebody 
issued it. The moment it was issued we took action. We tried to trace it and we 
told them that that must not have been done. This has happened on three or 
four occasions. Again I repeat, we were charged with — it was said that 
Kalimpong was a commanding centre of the Tibetan rebellion. I denied that 
statement and I further said that apart from the last few years when there has 
occasionally been a paper or a leaflet or occasionally somebody in Kalimpong 
has perhaps met somebody else, privately and not publicly — that can always 
take place — and more particularly in the last five or six months, more particularly 
I might say since we received the last protest from the Chinese Government — 
I think the last was early in August last year — we took particular care to enquire 
again and we had no complaints since then. So, even if some activities took 
place there by some people there previously they were of a relatively small 
nature except of course contacts, and what can we say about contacts in a place 
which, as I said, is so full of spies — there may be contacts, somebody meeting 
somebody. But in the last six months, we have taken particular care, and we 
have had no cause to think that any such action or activities had taken place 
there. 1 cannot conceive that Kalimpong could be — it has been described by 
the Chinese Government as the commanding centre — a commanding centre 
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with the Indian Government not knowing about it. It is quite inconceivable to 
me. Some odd message can go or come and that is possible, but it cannot be, 
and to imagine that the Tibetan rebellion was organised from Kalimpong does 
seem to me a statement which cannot be justified. 

Shri Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri: 10 Did the Chinese Government in August 

complain that somebody was organising a rebellion from there? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. Not that. They did not talk about rebellion. But 
so far as our records go, the first mention of it was made informally to us in 
1956-57 when Premier Chou En-lai came here and it was mentioned to me and 
I replied that our policy was that we did not wish our soil — Indian soil — to be 
used for any subversive activities against a friendly country. 11 But I also pointed 
out that there were obvious limitations under our law to take action on the basis 
of suspicion, and I requested his Government to supply we with special cases 
and that we would immediately enquire and take action if necessary. Then a 
year and a half later, the same matter was mentioned to our Ambassador in 
Peking. At that time a photostat copy of a pamphlet which has been circulated 
in Kalimpong was sent to us. This was about 15 or 16 months ago, i.e., in 
January 1958. There is no doubt about it, that that pamphlet was anti-Chinese. 
But on enquiry and examination, we found that there was no such association 
as had been described in that pamphlet and the pamphlet itself, as a matter of 
fact, was two years old and has been issued in autumn of 1956 — some ancient 
pamphlet which they have got. That pamphlet was a bad one from our point of 
view too but some bogus name was given and somebody had issued it there. 
There were, in fact, two associations in Kalimpong — one Tibetan Association, 
which has been in existence for 25 years and odd and the other, the Indo-Tibetan 
Association brought into being in 1954. The office-bearers of either of these 
associations were prominent emigrants, but neither of these associations was 
supposed to be engaged in political activities. In July 1958, the Foreign Office 
in Peking presented a memorandum protesting against the use of Kalimpong 
area as a base for subversive and disruptive activities and five points were 
mentioned. 12 Some names of persons were given. We immediately enquired 
into the activities of all those persons and we made detailed reports. 13 We found 


10. RSP, Lok Sabha MP from Berhampore, West Bengal. 

11. See SWJN/SS/36/pp. 596-598, 605, 612-613, 616. 

12. See Appendix 1, pp. 562-564. 

13. See Appendix 2, pp. 565-568. 
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that no doubt those persons held views which might be said to be anti-Chinese, 
but we could not get any information of any activity, propagandist or subversive. 
The charge was made that they were in collusion with the United States and 
with the Kuomintang authorities of Formosa or their representatives. Some of 
the prominent emigrants in Kalimpong had previously been in the United States 
and had lived there for some time. And no doubt, they had their contacts there. 
We had no doubt about their views about it. But we have made it clear to them, 
even when they settled down in India, that we do not wish Indian soil to be 
used for any subversive activities. Once when some letter or something was 
sent, we particularly looked into it. And again all these six persons who had 
been named in the Chinese Government’s note were given specific warnings 
on the 14th of August through the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, and to 
our knowledge, since that date, they have not done so. But as I said, I cannot 
guarantee any secret thing. 

There are three organisations mentioned in the Chinese note, viz, the Tibetan 
Freedom League, the Kalimpong-Tibetan Welfare Conference and the Buddhist 
Association which were alleged to be engaged in collecting intelligence from 
Tibet. We could not trace any of these three organisations, and so far as we 
know, they are not in existence. Two other ones which I have mentioned 
previously were in existence and, so far as we know, engaged in non-political 
activities. 

Shri M.P. Mishra: 14 How did the Chinese get the information? 

(Interruptions.) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The third objection in the Chinese note was to the 
reactionary views of a monthly called the Tibetan Mirror' 5 which is edited by 
an Indian national of Ladakhi origin. 16 As a matter of fact, we issued a warning 


14. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Begusarai, Bihar. 

15. The Tibet Mirror , also known as Tibetan Mirror , the Tibetan name being Yui Chog So 
Soi Sar Gyur Me-long ( Yul phyogs so so’i gsar ‘gyur me long), was launched in October 
1925 in Kalimpong and continued until 1963. 

16. Gergan Doije Tsering Tharchin (1890-1976); bom in Kinnaur, Himachal Pradesh: taught 
Tibetan at Kalimpong; visited Yatung and Lhasa several times, mostly to study Tibetan; 
opened a primary school on the Indian model in Gyantse, 1921; published and edited the 
Tibet Mirror , October 1925-1963; encouraged and popularised Tibetan lay literature; 
worked for spread of Tibetan language and literature; advocated Tibetan independence. 
(Courtesy: Ngawang Yeshi, General Secretary, Library of Tibetan Works and Archives, 
Gangchen Kyishong, Dharamsala -176215, Himachal Pradesh.) 
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to the editor, but we pointed out to the Chinese that many newspapers in India 
were far more anti-Govemment, i.e., anti-Govemment of India, and we could 
not and did not take any legal action against them. 

Shri Tyagi: 1 Peking must be inspiring them. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: A statement was further made in the Chinese note that 
agents and saboteurs were sent into Tibet and arms were smuggled and 
dispatched to the rebels. But no evidence was given and we are not aware of a 
single case. It is not an easy matter to cross the border between India and Tibet. 
Nobody can guarantee an individual perhaps going across, but to take arms, 
etc., was exceedingly difficult, practically impossible, without our knowledge. 

Then the Chinese Government protested against agents of the Kuomintang 
operating in Kalimpong, particularly one gentleman whose name was given. 
We enquired into this matter . . . 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: 18 May I ask whether all these details are 
necessary? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I thought they were not necessary; I agree with the hon. 
Member. But this matter has been discussed at such considerable length and 
warmth. We found that this gentleman who had been named had been in Calcutta 
two years earlier and had presumably returned, because we could not trace 
him. 

Another note was presented to us by the Chinese Ambassador on the 4th 
August — that was in July, the previous month — drawing our attention to the 
setting up of a committee in Kalimpong, for giving support to resistance against 
violence, by the Tibetan reactionaries and that this committee was forcing people 
into support of the signature campaign, and also drawing attention to the alleged 
meeting of 15 aristocrats wanting to make an appeal for support for Tibet. 19 We 
enquired into this matter and we gave him our reply that so far as the leaders 
were concerned, we had already warned them. 

The House will see that all this took place in August and there has been to 
our knowledge nothing which we could have called objectionable, except private 
expression of opinion — that we cannot guarantee — during this period. Therefore, 
I venture to say that, in spite of the presence of people in Kalimpong to whom 

17. Mahavir Tyagi, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Dehra Dun, UP (now Uttarakhand). 

18. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Kendrapara, Orissa. 

19. See Appendix 3, pp. 568-569. 
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the Chinese Government might object, because they were opposed to Chinese 
Government’s policy, and all kinds of other peoples — spies indulging in 
espionage and counter-espionage — I cannot concede how these minor activities 
could be made the basis of a statement that Kalimpong was the commanding 
centre of the Tibetan rebellion. 

Shri Khadilkar: I would like to know one thing. We have heard so many 
notes that we have received regarding Kalimpong from Chinese 
Government. As he mentioned, in 1956, when Mr. Chou En-lai was here 
and when, fortunately or unfortunately, the Dalai Lama was here, he was 
reluctant to leave this country and asked for a sanctuary. Through the 
intervention of our Prime Minister who called Mr. Chou En-lai and an 
assurance was given that no repressive measures would be taken by the 
local Chinese command, and on that specific assurance, he returned. The 
Prime Minister promised that he would pay a visit soon to Tibet. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: What the hon. Member has said is not at all correct, not 
at all. There is no question of my getting an assurance from Premier Chou En- 
lai or his giving it or my asking for it. No such question arose at all. There was 
a question whether the Dalai Lama should visit Kalimpong or not. It was in that 
connection that that was said. Naturally, we were anxious about the Dalai Lama’s 
security when he went to Kalimpong or anywhere. We discussed this with 
Premier Chou En-lai and ultimately the Dalai Lama decided to go there. We 
had informed the people — the Tibetans and people of Tibetan origin in 
Kalimpong that they will have to behave when the Dalai Lama went there. 
They did it when he went there. 20 So, there is no question of assurance and all 
that. I do not know from where the hon. Member got all that. 

Shri Khadilkar: This information is from “ Thought .” 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I would not say anything against that periodical but I 
can say this particular information is completely basically untrue. I cannot say; 
one or two sentences might be true; I have not seen it — but most of the rest of 
it is untrue. 

Shri Sadhan Gupta: 21 It is only a thought. 


20. See SWJN/SS/36/pp. 597-603. 

2 1 . CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Calcutta-East, West Bengal. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Coming to the statement issued by the... 

Shri Mohammed Imam : 22 I would like a clarification. Is it because there 
were anti-Chinese activities at Kalimpong by the spies, is it this thing that 
provoked the Chinese to occupy Tibet? 

Mr. Speaker: That does not arise. 

Shri Tyagi: It is another thought. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Presumably, the spies came afterwards. 

About the article in the People ’s Daily of Peking, first of all, it is not for us to 
object to any article that appears in a newspaper in Peking, Obviously, if we 
started objecting — we may disagree with them; there are many articles in the 
world press with which we are not in agreement; some are even very censorious 
of India or Indian policy — we can answer them. The only point is whether the 
circulation of that article here was proper or improper. That is it. Now, I should 
like to point out that article appeared in Peking well before they could have had 
any report of my statement here. It took two days for it to come across here. But 
when it appeared in Peking it had no relation to my statement. It appeared, I 
cannot say the exact time but probably some time or a few hours before. They 
could not have had it. But even if they had it, they have every right to do what 
they like as they can. 

Now, about the Embassy circulating papers, a question was raised here of, 
shall I say, breach of diplomatic privilege. There is no such thing. It depends, 
of course, on how it is done. But reproducing a newspaper article in their own 
country can certainly not be thought of in that light. It may be an impropriety, it 
may not be the right thing to do. It is very difficult to draw the line. We have 
throughout been trying to impress on the various embassies here that we do not 
approve of the cold war being brought into India. That is, articles being circulated 
here, attacking apart from India other countries, in that sense. And, on the whole, 
I would say we have succeeded, not completely; but I must say the foreign 
embassies here have been good enough to avoid doing many things which I 
find they are doing in other countries in regard to the cold war attitude. Now, I 
do not wish to mention countries, but I may mention one country. If the articles 
that have often appeared in the Pakistan newspapers were circulated here 
frequently, well, we would not approve it, and in fact, we have not in the past 

22. J. Mohammad Imam, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Chitaldurg, Mysore. 
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approved it, because sometimes we consider these articles very objectionable. 
We cannot stop them. But surely they should not be circulated by an Embassy 
here. I have given one instance. I can give many other instances. This is an 
instance of the very regrettable cold war between Pakistan and India. But in the 
bigger sphere of the cold war in the world many articles appear which use the 
strongest language in attacking the other country. We try not to have them 
circulated here. Well, the foreign embassies have been good enough to cooperate 
with us in this matter. In this particular matter, as I said, it is anybody’s opinion 
whether this was a very proper thing to do or an improper thing to do, although 
I would like to draw attention to the actual phrase of it to which objection has 
perhaps been taken. It is slightly different from the phraseology in the Chinese 
Government’s reference to Kalimpong. Here it says the reactionaries in Tibet, 
etc., “utilising Kalimpong, which is in a foreign land, as a centre for collusion 
with imperialism,” slightly different from saying that Kalimpong is the 
commanding centre of collusion. Maybe, that may be explained by saying that 
somebody met somebody and whispered and, as such, that is collusion certainly . 23 

I am merely putting various aspects of this matter. It is an unsavoury matter 
altogether. But I want the House to deal with this matter with dignity and 
restraint, because behind all these minor matters lie much bigger matters which 
we have to face today, tomorrow and the day after, and we should not allow 
ourselves to be diverted from that major and difficult issue by relatively minor 
issues. 


23. To a question in the Rajya Sabha why the Chinese Government was not told directly, 
Nehru replied on 20 April 1959: “There is no particular reason. When the time comes, it 
will be done in the course of other statements. This originally was a fact mentioned in a 
Chinese statement, which was published in the Chinese press, I think, and an answer 
was given by me in the Lok Sabha. And later I elaborated upon it and I pointed out then 
the differences between spies functioning in a place and calling it a centre of the rebellion 
in Tibet. There is a great deal of difference. I do not deny that there are spies in Kalimpong. 
In fact, I presume it is the Chinese intelligence agents, who are there that send them these 
reports/’ 
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106. To Rajendra Prasad: Foreign Policy Restraint 24 

April 2, 1959 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1st April. 

The course you suggest for us to take would mean our breaking diplomatic 
relations with China almost immediately, with all the consequences that flow 
from it. I do not think that would be advisable. As a matter of fact, the statements 
I have made in Parliament have clearly shown where our sympathies lie. The 
next few days are likely to see some further developments. 

I hope to discuss this matter with you on your return to Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

You Said It 

8v LAXMAN 



That's more like it! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA. 2 APRIL 1959) 

24. Letter. 
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107. In the Lok Sabha: Arrival of the Dalai Lama 25 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
The other day, three days ago, I think, when I was speaking about recent 
happenings in Tibet, I mentioned that I would keep the House informed of 
every fresh development. In the last two days, day before yesterday and 
yesterday, we have been receiving a number of messages. They were often 
delayed because they had to come through a rather devious route. 

Yesterday I was thinking of informing the House of a certain development, 
but then I hesitated to do so, because I wanted it to be fully confirmed; I was 
waiting for some details. We received them last evening. We could have issued 
this news to the Press last evening, but I thought I should inform the House first 
and then the Press can have it. 

The facts are that on the 1st April, i.e. day before yesterday morning, we 
received a message via Shillong dated 31st March evening that an emissary 
with a message from the Dalai Lama had arrived at our border check-post at 
Chutangmu in the North East Frontier Agency. He had arrived there on the 
29th March stating that the Dalai Lama requested us for political asylum and 
that he expected to reach the border on the 30th March, i.e. soon after he himself 
had come. We received the message on the 1st. The same evening, i.e. 1st April 
evening, a message was received by us again via Shillong dated 1st April that 
the Dalai Lama with his small party of 8 had crossed into our territory on the 
evening of the 31st March. 26 

Expecting that some such development might occur, we had instructed the 
various check-posts round about there what to do in case such a development 
takes place. So, when he crossed over into our territory, he was received by our 
Assistant Political Officer of the Tawang sub-division, which is a part of the 
Kameng Frontier Division of the North East Frontier Agency. A little later, the 
rest of his party, the entourage, came in. The total number who have come with 
him or after him is 80. From the 2nd evening, i.e. yesterday, we learn that this 
party in two groups is moving towards Tawang, which is the headquarters of 
that sub-division and that he is expected to reach Tawang the day after tomorrow, 
Sunday, 5th evening. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: I want a clarification, which is a very important one. 


25. Statement on the Dalai Lama, 3 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XXVffl, cols 9559-9561. 

26. For other statements on the Dalai Lama’s arrival, see items 1 19, 120,122 and 128. 
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Shri Khadilkar. I want a little more information. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: This is the information that the Prime Minister has 
got just at present. If he gets more, he has promised us that he will place it 
before the House. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: 1 want a clarification. There is a news in the Press that 
the New China Agency had published the very same news yesterday. How 
is it that the Government of India here did not get this confirmation even 
till the last evening? The Prime Minister himself said that he knew the 
information when he was making a statement here yesterday, but he could 
get the confirmation only last evening. May I know whether we are going 
to give political asylum to the Dalai Lama? 27 

Shri Khadilkar: We have given the Dalai Dama asylum here... 

Shri Nath Pai: We do not know if we have given him. 

An Hon. Member: We have. 

Shri Khadilkar: I want a clarification. The Dalai Lama is the temporal and 
spiritual head of Tibet. Does the asylum confer the same right on him and 
will he be functioning in the same capacity on the Indian soil? That is a 
very serious matter. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as Mr. Khadilkar ’s question is concerned, about 
spiritual rights, etc., I cannot answer it. It is a complicated matter which will 
have to be considered. But there is no doubt that he will receive respectful 
treatment. 

Shri Naushir Bharuchar Is it a fact that the Dalai Lama was injured? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir; he is quite healthy. 

As for the other question, I myself stated that we knew it day before 
yesterday evening — in fact, if I may say so, I was not here then, but we knew 
about his having crossed the frontier, but we wanted certain confirmation about 
details, whether the whole party had crossed over, where they were, etc., before 

27. See SWJN/SS/47/pp. 584-585. 

28. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from East Khandesh. Bombay State. 
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I mentioned it to this House. Yesterday morning, I was not in a position to do 
so, although I knew that he had crossed the border. In the evening I was, but I 
wanted to wait for the meeting of the Lok Sabha today to say so, instead of 
giving the news to the press. 


108. To Saiyid Fazl Ali: Public Feelings about Tibet 29 

April 3, 1959 

My dear Fazl Ali, 

Thank you for your letter of April 1st. As you must know, we have already 
agreed to give political asylum to the Dalai Lama, and he and his party are in 
India now. 

I think that we have acted rightly. But, apart from my feelings, the strength 
of public feeling in India is so tremendous on this subject that no Government 
can ignore it. That feeling, of course, is not merely about the Dalai Lama, but 
about events in Tibet. And, to some extent, I share that feeling, though I have to 
express myself with restraint. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. Letter. 
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109. To the Dalai Lama: Welcome 30 

I received Your Holiness’ message dated the 26th March only yesterday on my 
return to Delhi. My colleagues and I welcome you and send you greetings on 
your safe arrival in India. We shall be happy to afford the necessary facilities 
for you, your family and entourage to reside in India. The people of India who 
hold you in great veneration will no doubt accord their traditional respect to 
your person. Kind regards. 31 


30. Telegram to the Dalai Lama, sent through K. L. Mehta, Adviser to the Government of 
Assam, 3 April 1959. 

3 1 . After the message to the Dalai Lama, the following instructions were issued by S. Dutt to 
K. L. Mehta, as part of the same telegram: 

“2. In transmitting the message, the officer concerned should also inform the Dalai 
Lama and his principal advisers that the Government of India are making the necessary 
arrangements for the Party ’s travel in India. 

3. If the Dalai Lama wishes to halt at Bomdila or Tezpur for rest you should fall in 
with his wishes. We are sending P.N. Menon, formerly our Consul-General in Lhasa up 
to Bomdila within the next day or two. He will be in charge of the party during their 
travel to destination in India. We have not yet decided where the Dalai Lama should 
reside but obviously Shillong, Kalimpong or Darjeeling is out of the question. We shall 
send you a further message about this at the earliest possible. 

4. We hope you have made the necessary’ security arrangements. We propose sending 
a senior IB Officer from here. We shall also send one or two interpreters. Please let us 
know if you want any other staff, which should be kept to the minimum. 

5. No person, whether Indian or foreigner, should be given Inner Line permit to meet 
the Dalai Lama and his party. When the Dalai Lama reaches Assam, we cannot altogether 
prevent press correspondents from approaching him. P.N. Menon will be instructed how 
best to deal with them. 

6. We are instructing P.N. Menon to inform the Dalai Lama orally that it would be best 
for him not to issue any long statements to the press here at this stage. The Dalai Lama 
will undoubtedly appreciate the inadvisability of saying anything which would cause 
embarrassment to him and to us. Similar advice will also be given to members of his 
party. Since no press correspondent can meet the Dalai Lama until he comes out of the 
NEFA area, it is not necessary to convey this advice immediately, even if it were possible 
to do so. We should like all our officers who will be with the Dalai Lama and his party to 
observe the utmost discretion in what they do or say to others. 

7. Murti who is now in the party should be with them until they reach their final 
destination in India. Instruct him accordingly.” 
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110. To Subimat Dutt: Tibetan Refugees, Heinrich Harrer 32 

Telegram from Shri Chagla, 33 Washington 

2. I do not think that this proposal to start a big fund for the relief of 
refugees from Tibet is a desirable one. People abroad and specially in America 
seem to be obsessed with Hungary and what happened then. You must have 
seen the telegram I received from Norman Thomas. 34 

3. I do not think there is likely to be any large number of refugees, and to 
start big funds, at any rate at this stage, has no meaning. It will have a bad 
political effect. If necessity arises later, the funds can perhaps be started. 

4. Norman Thomas imagines that large numbers of Tibetan refugees can 
be sent to other countries for rehabilitation. Tibetans will hardly fit in in any 
country. 

5 . If you agree with this, we shall draft a telegram tomorrow to Shri Chagla. 

Telegram from Hicomind, London about Heinrich Harrer 35 

2. Any interview by Harrer with the Dalai Lama will be world news, and 
is bound to be embarrassing both to the Dalai Lama and to us. I do not think we 
should encourage this. We do not know what the immediate future may bring, 
and whether the Dalai Lama himself would be agreeable or not. At any rate, we 
are likely to advice him not to give interviews. 


32. Note to the FS, 4 April 1959. 

33. M.C. Chagla, India's Ambassador to the USA. 

34. American socialist leader. 

35. Heinrich Harrer (1912-2006); Austrian mountaineer, sportsman, geographer; lived in 
Tibet, 1946-52; author of Seven Years in Tibet (London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1953). 
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111. To M.C. Chagla: Fund for Tibetan Refugees 36 

Your telegram 157 April 3. It seems to me premature to start a fund for relief of 
refugees from Tibet. Thus far there has been no such movement of refugees 
except for party accompanying Dalai Lama who will be looked after by the 
Government of India. It appears that people are being influenced by example 
of Hungary although conditions in Tibet and India are completely different, 
and I doubt very much about any large influx of refugees into India. I would 
not like to encourage this either on a large scale. Tibetans do not easily fit in 
any foreign country. Even in India only the hill areas are suitable. Other countries 
would not suit them at all, and I am sure they will not be accepted there. If a 
situation arises later demanding necessity of fund we can consider it then. For 
the moment situation is fluid and uncertain. Dalai Lama, will probably take 
another two weeks or more before he comes out of NEFA. Discussions with 
him might help us to understand situation a little better. 

2. Norman Thomas has also sent me message about helping large number 
of Tibetan refugees. 

3. While therefore we appreciate sentiments which have led to proposal 
for a fund, we feel that at this moment it is neither needed nor a desirable move. 
You can explain position privately and suitably to sponsors of proposal. Recent 
events in Tibet have deeply stirred feelings in India, and I have explained our 
views and position in some detail at a press conference held this morning. 


112. To Harold Macmillan: Explaining Tibet Events 37 

Thank you for your personal message which has been communicated to me 
through your High Commissioner in New Delhi. 38 As I am leaving Delhi for 
some days, I am sending you a reply immediately. 

We are naturally much concerned at the developments in Tibet. You must 
have learnt that the Dalai Lama has sought political asylum in India and we 
have granted it. He has come over with members of his family and a party of 
about eighty persons. He is still in the remote areas of our North East Frontier 


36 . Telegram, 5 April 1959. 

37. Message sent through the Indian High Commissioner, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 6 April 
1959. 

38 . Malcolm Macdonald. 
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Agency. It will take him about two weeks to reach the railhead. After that we 
propose to invite him to stay at one of our hill stations in Northern India. 

I do not think it is correct to compare Tibet with Hungary. Hungary was in 
international law an independent state; Tibet has been recognised to be a part 
of the Chinese State though it was to enjoy autonomy in regard to its internal 
affairs. 

I also do not think that the Soviet Government have had anything to do 
with those developments in Tibet. The Chinese Government promised the 
Tibetan, authorities not to interfere in their internal affairs. It is largely true that 
they did not interfere in the social or religious customs, but they kept a firm 
military grip and sometimes punished people who, they thought, were against 
them. 

Three years ago, a revolt started in the Kham area which, though Tibetan 
in origin, has been ostensibly part of China proper for over forty years. The 
Khampas are a hardy and turbulent people who have hardly ever submitted to 
any firm governmental control from above. When the Chinese Government 
tried to introduce their new measures of land reform in the Kham area (which 
was not considered by them Tibet), there was a revolt there. There was a good 
deal of killing on both sides to begin with. Since then this revolt has continued 
in a guerilla form and has spread to East and South East Tibet. The Chinese 
have found it difficult to deal with it. They have repeatedly asked the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetan authorities to suppress it. These authorities had neither 
the capacity nor the desire to fight against the Khampas. Indeed they must have 
sympathised with them secretly. Because of this revolt, there has been a 
continuing ferment in Tibet and the pressure of the Chinese Government on the 
Dalai Lama had been increasing. 

Apparently matters came to a crisis about the 10th of March, when the 
Dalai Lama was invited by the Chinese Commander at Lhasa to visit him and 
was asked not to bring his retinue. This alarmed the people of Lhasa as they 
thought that this was a preliminary to the Dalai Lama being forcibly removed 
from them and perhaps taken to China. Large crowds collected around his palace 
begging him not to accept the invitation. For several days afterwards there 
were people’s demonstrations in Lhasa and all kinds of meetings were held of 
the leading personalities there. There was much talk of declaring independence 
and if necessary fighting the Chinese. The Chinese authorities did not take any 
step against this for several days. Either this took them by surprise or they were 
not prepared for it and were waiting for reinforcements. Events were obviously 
heading towards conflict. Apparently the Dalai Lama secretly left Lhasa on the 
night of the 17th. Two or three days later fighting began. It is difficult to say 
how this started. Inevitably the small ill-equipped Tibetan army could not hold 
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out against Chinese soldiery. After some shelling of important buildings in 
Lhasa, the Tibetan army surrendered. We do not quite know what the damage 
has been, but it must be fairly considerable. 

Since then Lhasa has been relatively quiet, but the Khampa people appear 
to be still in some kind of control of areas in the South and South East of Tibet. 
Such brief reports as we have had from our representatives at Lhasa and two 
other posts in Tibet indicate that the Chinese authorities have come down with 
a heavy hand in various towns and probably elsewhere also. 

I rather doubt if the Chinese wanted to take the initiative in bringing about 
this crisis, but their broad policies and the gradual development of the situation 
made a conflict inevitable and now the Tibetans must be suffering greatly. Even 
though the Chinese are strong in a military sense, it is no easy task for them to 
deal with guerillas in the high mountainous areas. 

There has been much talk in foreign countries of the possibility of large 
numbers of Tibetans migrating to India. I rather doubt if this will happen though 
individuals may endeavour to come across. I have been informed that some 
attempts are being made in the United States to collect funds for Tibetan refugees. 
As expressions of human sympathy they are understandable, but in so far as 
they might serve to encourage Tibetans to leave their country, I do not think 
that they would be helpful in the present context. 

It is difficult to forecast the future. We are, therefore, closely watching 
events. Yesterday I gave a long Press Conference on this subject . 39 In this I 
tried to express our views in restrained but clear language. 

With kind regards, 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


39. See item 16, pp. 206-232. 
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113. To the Lok Sabha Secretariat: Chinese Restrictions 
on Indian Mission 40 

I regret I am unable to accept this Short Notice Question. For the information 
of Mr. Speaker, I might say that we are not aware that the Chinese Government 
have disputed the objectivity of our Consul-General at Lhasa . 41 Also, that while 
there were certain restrictions placed on our Mission at Lhasa, we cannot say 
how far they were necessary. This would depend on the nature of the 
disturbances. 


VIEW FROM THE WINDOW 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA , 3 APRIL 1959) 


40 . Note on a short notice question, 8 April 1959. 
41. S.L. Chibber. 
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114. To the Maharaja of Sikkim: Tibet a Sensitive Matter 42 

April 8, 1959 

My dear Maharaja Sahib. 

I received your letter of March 24 some days ago from our Political Officer in 
Sikkim. 43 We can well appreciate your concern and that of the people of Sikkim 
about the current events in Tibet. I have made a number of statements on the 
subject in our Parliament during the last two weeks. I also dealt with it in a 
Press Conference on the 5th April. We are all thankful that His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama has safely reached our territory. As I have said before, we shall 
treat him with the respect and regard due to his position as the spiritual leader 
of a large number of persons not only in his country but in India. We have not 
yet been able to ascertain what his wishes are, but it is our intention to arrange 
for him to stay in one of our hill stations in North India. You can rest assured 
that we shall look after him well. 

As regards the happenings in Tibet, our position is a difficult and delicate 
one. Any direct intervention by us would be resented by the Chinese and would 
not do the Tibetans any good. Feelings are apparently running high on both 
sides and I do not therefore wish to make a direct approach to Premier Chou 
En-lai even informally at this stage. Such an approach would not produce any 
results. However, you can rest assured that the interests of the Tibetans are very 
much in my mind, although what we can do is not yet clear to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42 . Letter to Tashi Namgyal. the Maharaja. 
43. Apa B. Pam. 
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115. To C. Rajagopalachari: Khampa Revolt 44 


8th April, 1959 

My dear Rajaji, 

On return to Delhi from Allahabad this morning I have received your letter of 
the 6th April. I have read the letter from Marco Pallis 45 and I am returning it. 

The situation in Tibet is, of course, a difficult one and an embarrassing one 
for us. We want to maintain good relations with China and at the same time we 
should like Tibet to enjoy real autonomy. It was inevitable that social and 
economic changes should come to Tibet when its isolation was broken down. 
We hoped that these changes would come through Tibetan agencies, and perhaps 
gradually, and not be imposed by the Chinese authorities. I think that the Chinese 
Government themselves appreciated this position to some extent and therefore 
postponed all their proposed reforms. But the inherent contradictions in Tibet 
during the last few years almost made some kind of a conflict inevitable. 

This conflict began in the Kham area which, strictly speaking, has not 
been part of Tibet for the last half century or more, though it is essentially 
Tibetan in character. This Kham area, being considered a part of China by the 
Chinese authorities, was not governed by the assurances given by China to the 
Tibetan authorities. The so-called reforms were imposed upon the Kham people. 
These people have hardly ever submitted to any government. They are a tough 
fighting people who have owed only vague allegiance to a suzerain power 
whether this was Tibet or China. When the Chinese Government imposed its 
so-called reforms in this area, there was a rebellion. This revolt has been 
continuing for over three years now and has taken the form of guerilla activity. 
The mere fact that the Chinese authorities, who are not averse to taking the 
strongest measures, have failed to suppress this revolt during these three years 
indicates the toughness of the Khampa people. 


44. Letter. 

45. (1895-1989); British composer, explorer, translator and scholar of Tibetan Buddhism; 
fought in the First World War; went on climbing expeditions to Tibet, 1923, 1933, 1936, 
1947; embraced Buddhism, 1936; lived in Kalimpong, 1947-52; returned to England, 
and through his writings, helped raise public awareness about Tibet; author of Peaks and 
Lamas (London: Cassell, 1939), The Way of the Mountain (Bloomington, Indiana: World 
Wisdom Inc, 1960), A Buddhism Spectrum (Bloomington, Indiana: World Wisdom Inc., 
1980). 
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The continuance of this Khampa revolt was naturally followed with the 
keenest interest and sympathy by the Tibetans, although the latter kept aloof 
from it. Lately, the Khampa groups spread out right up to Lhasa. Partly because 
of this and partly because the Chinese Government did not wish to relax its 
hold in any way over Tibet, many political measures were taken which bore 
down heavily on the Tibetans. While actual social and economic reforms were 
not introduced, politically if any person offended the Chinese, he had to suffer 
for it immediately. 

All this has led to this conflict. There can be little doubt that the vast majority 
of Tibetans have a strong sense of independence and do not like Chinese or any 
other control. If they had real autonomy, possibly matters might have adjusted 
themselves. 

You will have followed the various statements made on behalf of 
Government in regard to this matter. We have tried to adopt a balanced attitude 
which means that we have expressed our broad sympathy for the Tibetans and 
at the same time laid stress on our relations with China. Vaguely we have said 
that we hope Tibet would enjoy autonomy within the Chinese State. 

The Indian public opinion has expressed itself much more strongly and the 
mere fact that we have given asylum to the Dalai Lama, though completely 
correct, is not going to be liked by the Chinese. I do not quite see what more we 
can do. The real difficulty is that many people who talk loudly about Tibet 
today are not really interested in the people of Tibet, but are exploiting it in 
terms of the cold war. On the other hand, during the last year or so the Chinese 
Government has become progressively more rigid and there has been even a 
touch of arrogance in their dealings with other countries. 

The only possible way for us to be helpful in this situation is to continue to 
have some kind of a balanced outlook. The moment we leave that, nothing 
more can be done by us. I know that even otherwise we cannot do much. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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116. To CPP: Tibetan Refugees 46 

NO GENERAL ASYLUM TO EMIGRES FROM TIBET: NEHRU 

New Delhi, April 9- Prime Minister Nehru is understood to have said at a meeting 
of the Congress Parliamentary Party here today that, while firmly upholding 
the principle of Tibetan autonomy, India would endeavour to maintain friendly 
relations with China. 

He categorically declared that he did not want to leave any heritage of 
unfriendliness with China or any other neighbouring country lest posterity should 
think that at a rather critical time some action had been taken to impair the 
Sino-Indian friendship which had existed for several centuries. 

Pandit Nehru said that in deciding upon her attitude towards the Tibetan 
issue India had to be guided by Gandhiji’s principles of universal friendship 
and refusal to compromise on principles. 

The policy of India like most other countries, he said, was guided by the 
principles of protecting her frontiers and endeavouring to maintain friendship 
with neighouring countries. India would be firm and not submit on wrong 
principles. 

Pandit Nehru deplored the use of “cold war language” in certain quarters 
in relation to the Tibetan developments. Both Communists and anti-Communists 
were, using strong language. This, he said, would not clear the way for 
negotiations even if there was a will to negotiate. 

In an analysis of the recent developments he was understood to have said 
that the Tibetan trouble started in the Khampa area (Inner Tibet), an area not 
covered by the autonomy agreement, when the Chinese introduced certain land 
reforms and the like. Some of the Khampas who opposed the Chinese methods 
fled to Tibet and the anti-Chinese feelings created by them in course of time 
reached Lhasa. This “clash of wills” of “two extremes” had been there for 
some time and he had “sensed” it while in Bhutan recently. 

In this atmosphere when the Dalai Lama was invited by the Chinese 
Commander people got an impression that the Chinese might take him to Peking, 
and there was a very big demonstration. The demonstration, he is understood 
to have said, was in the nature of an expression of the “national feelings and 
sentiments” of the Tibetans. 

Pandit Nehru rejected the suggestion that India should open her doors to 
all those Tibetans who might like to seek refuge in India. 

46. Report of speech. New Delhi, 9 April 1959. From the National Herald , 10 April 1959. 
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The grant of asylum on such a large scale would not be in the interests of 
the Tibetans who stayed back in Tibet, he is understood to have stated. 

In a long speech. Pandit Nehru justified the granting of asylum to the Dalai 
Lama and a few others on the ground that it was permitted under international 
law. 

Pandit Nehru said that, if everyone coming to India from Tibet was 
admitted, it might lead to a situation in which the Tibetans remaining in their 
country would be bereft of leadership. He cited the case of East Pakistan 
wherefrom the leadership had come back to India to the disadvantage of the 
non-Muslim population in that country. 

So, Pandit Nehru added, those who were asking India to open the doors to 
Tibetan emigres were doing a disservice to the Tibetans. 

In a passing reference to Pakistan in this context he was reported to have 
remarked that the relations between India and Pakistan had not been happy. It 
was so in spite of India’s continued efforts to maintain friendly relations with 
that coutry. 


117. To P.N. Rajabhoj: Meeting the Dalai Lama 47 


April 10, 1959 

My dear Rajabhoj, 

Your letter of the 7th April. I cannot suggest at this stage how you can contact 
the Dalai Lama because his programme itself is uncertain. I suppose you will 
have later opportunities to meet him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


47 . 


Letter to Rajabhoj, Congress, 
NMML. 


Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay. J. N. Supplementary Papers, 
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118. To the Parliamentary Consultative Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: Tibet and Algeria 48 

TIBET: NEHRU URGES NEED FOR AVOIDING COLD WAR 
ATMOSPHERE 

New Delhi, April 11 — Prime Minister Nehru has stressed the vital need of 
avoiding the cold war atmosphere coming to India in the wake of happenings 
in Tibet. 

Addressing the parliamentary consultative committee on foreign affairs on 
Friday, the Prime Minister is understood to have expressed his keen desire to 
maintain friendly relations with China. 

He did not want that any trail of bitterness should be left behind in India on 
this matter. 

The Prime Minister is reported to have expressed his anxiety on this issue 
and said that Sino-Indian relations should not be allowed to be embittered. 

Asked if the Chinese People’s Government had sent any “reaction” to the 
concern expressed by the people here about the situation in Tibet, Pandit Nehru 
is understood to have said that there had been no communication from Peking 
on this matter even at the diplomatic level. Pandit Nehru reiterated the view 
that India could not follow an “open door policy” to admit every refugee that 
came from Tibet. 

He is reported to have told the consultative committee that since March 1 
last only seven refugees from Tibet had come to India apart from the party of 
eighty that came with the Dalai Lama. There was no large-scale movement of 
refugees. Any great influx of refugees would not be in the interest of the Tibetans 
themselves as it would deprive them of proper leadership. 

He is understood to have reiterated the view that the basis of the uprising 
in Tibet was deeply rooted in a “national feeling.” 

Asked about the future abode of the Dalai Lama, Pandit Nehru is reported 
to have said that a semi-permanent abode was being selected at some hill station. 

In reply to a question. Pandit Nehru is reported to have said that among the 
hill stations being considered for the Dalai Lama’s stay were Mussoorie and 
Simla. 

Asked whether a second Bandung Conference was likely to be called to 
iron out the differences among Afro-Asian nations on various international 
issues. Pandit Nehru is understood to have said that at the present moment it 


48 . PTI report of speech, 10 April 1959. From the National Herald , 12 April 1959. 
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would require a very great effort to find a “common ground” for discussion of 
problems. 

When a member suggested that the Chinese Government might consider 
the Dalai Lama's escape as “good riddance”. Pandit Nehru is reported to have 
said that this was not correct. The Chinese authorities would have liked to 
prevent the Dalai Lama’s escape, but they failed to do so. 

Asked whether India would accord recognition to the Algerian provisional 
government. Pandit Nehru is understood to have said that merely according 
recognition would not help solve the problem. 

He added that during the last four years, nearly one tenth of the Algerian 
population had been killed in the fighting going on there. This was a great 
tragedy. 

Asked whether India would allow medical supplies to be sent to Algeria, 
Pandit Nehru is reported to have said that this proposal would be considered. 


119. To M.C. Chagla: Tolstoy Foundation Help for Tibetan 
Refugees 49 

Prime Minister has received a telegram from Mrs. Alexandra Tolstoy, Count 
Tolstoy’s daughter/ 0 datelined New York. Please communicate a reply to her 
on the following lines: 

Prime Minister thanks her for her telegram and appreciates the offer by the 
Tolstoy Foundation of help for Tibetan refugees. Thus far however no problem 
of refugees has arisen. Apart from the Dalai Lama and his party of about 80 
very few persons have come over to India. The Government of India have made 
themselves responsible for the Dalai Lama’s party. If any problem of refugee 
arises, we shall gladly communicate with her again if necessary. The Dalai 
Lama is still in a remote part of North-East India and it will be another two 
weeks or so before he reaches the place which has been selected by us for his 
residence in India. It is then only that we can consult him about his own wishes 


49. Note to SG and FS for Dutt to forward to Chagla, 10 April 1959. 

50. ( 1 884- 1 979), literary secretary to her father Leo Tolstoy; keeper of Tolstoy archives and 
estate; looked after the wounded soldiers in the First World War; arrested five times after 
the Russian Revolution; migrated to USA, 1929; founded Tolstoy Foundation, 1939 
with President Herbert Hoover as Chairman (1939-64); worked for resettlement of 
refugees. 
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in the matter. For the present, therefore, we think that it is not necessary for 
Count Tolstoy’s grandson or anyone else to come to India to meet the Dalai 
Lama. 

120. To Amrit Kaur: Tibetan Refugees 51 


April 11, 1959 

My dear Amrit, 

Your letter of April 4 (why it has reached me today I do not know, unless you 
have given a wrong date to it). 

No question of giving relief to refugees from Tibet has yet arisen. The only 
refugees thus far are 7, apart from the Dalai Lama’s party of 80, which is the 
responsibility of the Government of India. 

I rather doubt if many refugees will come over; a few might. People are apt 
to compare Tibet with Hungary, but the conditions are entirely different. Tibet 
is a very sparsely populated country and it is not easy to move about from one 
place to another. No doubt such movements now are not encouraged by the 
Chinese authorities, and the few passes to India will probably be guarded by 
them. 

Thus I do not think that many people will come here. The few who might 
try to come will find no great difficulty from our side. 

If help is needed, the Red Cross can certainly give it. As a matter of fact, 
we have had offers from organisations in other countries. I understand that a 
relief committee is likely to be started in Delhi also consisting of people from 
various Parties. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


5 1 . Letter to Amrit Kaur, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab, and Former Union Minister 
of Health. 
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121. To U.N. Dhebar: Tibetan Refugees 52 


April 11, 1959 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

Your letter of the 10th April about the proposal to start a relief committee for 
Tibet refugees. I discussed this matter with Suchetaji 53 today. I told her that I 
saw no objection to a relief committee being formed. Indeed, 1 thought it 
desirable to have such a Committee to which people from different Parties can 
be invited. I would suggest, however, that it should not be too big a committee, 
and it should mainly be a Delhi committee, so that the people could meet 
whenever necessary. 

I do not myself think that any problem of a large number of refugees from 
Tibet is likely to arise. People have got into the habit of thinking of Hungary, 
but conditions were very different there. Tibet is a sparsely populated country 
and movements are difficult. The few passes into India are probably guarded 
by Chinese troops. So, quite apart from what we may or & may not do to 
incomers, there would not be many who can come. 

Nevertheless, I think it is a good gesture to have such a committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


122. To S. Dutt: Dalai Lama’s Residence 54 

I have read all these papers. 

2. From the list of persons accompanying the Dalai Lama, it appears that 
the number is 1 20 and not 80 as we imagined. On a different paper, mention is 
made of the persons who are expected to accompany the Dalai Lama further, 
that is, to his ultimate place of residence. This is a much smaller list. It is 
suggested that the others accompanying him might go to Darjeeling and 
Kalimpong. Among these others who are supposed to go to Darjeeling or 
Kalimpong, are the members of his family, the tutors and other officials. I think 
that it would not be desirable for the members of his family or the Ministers 


52 . Letter to Dhebar, former Congress President. U. N. Dhebar Papers, NMML. Also available 

in AICC Papers, NMML and JN Collection. 

53 . Sucheta Kripaiani. 

54 . Note to FS, 12 April 1959. S. Dutt Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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and other high officials to be separated from him. All the important people 
accompanying him plus the necessary attendants, should come together to 
Mussoorie. If we allow the important people to establish themselves in 
Kalimpong or Darjeeling, difficulties would arise. This need not apply to the 
unimportant people or to the host of attendants. Some indication of our views 
might, therefore, be sent to P.N. Menon 55 and K.L. Mehta. 56 The Dalai Lama 
might be informed that we are arranging suitable accommodation for a fairly 
large party and that it would be desirable for his principal advisers as well as 
the members of his family to be with him. Possibly he is afraid of the members 
of his family being brought to the plains in the hot weather. He should be told 
that this will not be so and that they will be kept at a hill station. 

3. The Dalai Lama should be informed that we are making arrangements 
at Mussoorie which is a hill station and which is fairly easily accessible from 
Delhi. 57 

4. He should be informed also that I hope to meet him at Mussoorie soon 
after his arrival there and to discuss various points with him. 

5. If they wish to bring some interpreters from Kalimpong, they can do 
so. 

6. The Dalai Lama can be told that any particular persons who are 
indicated by him, will certainly be allowed entry into India. We may also permit 
entry to some unarmed Tibetans seeking asylum, but if the numbers are at all 
large, the matter will have to be given special consideration. 

7. I presume that the Dalai Lama has been informed that we shall give 
every facility to his brother, Gyalo Dhondup, 58 and anyone else he wishes, to 
meet him, but this will be much more convenient at Mussoorie than en route. 

8. The other points raised by the Ministers will have to be dealt with after 
the arrival of the Dalai Lama in Mussoorie and when we have had talks with 
him. 

9. I agree with you that some kind of a statement should be issued by the 
Dalai Lama when he emerges from the NEFA. The proposed communique is 
not suitable for this purpose. At the same time, the statement he might issue at 


55 . Consul-General of India in Lhasa, 1954-1956; Director, External Publicity, at this time; 
met the Dalai Lama at Bomdila on 12 April as the GOI’s representative. 

56. Adviser to the Governor of Assam for NEFA. 

57. Nehru had earlier written to Ila Palchoudhuri on 4 April 1959: “We cannot possibly keep 
the Dalai Lama near the frontier. Therefore, Darjeeling, Kalimpong, Siliguri, etc., are 
ruled out.” 

58. Gyalo Thondup (b. 1928); elder brother of the 14th Dalai Lama. 
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Tezpur should not be too bald. It should deal with the circumstances of his 
leaving Lhasa, but something more is needed. Perhaps, you might come to see 
me tomorrow evening and we can discuss this matter further. 

10. There is no mention in these papers of the alleged letters he is supposed 
to have written to the Chinese Commander in Lhasa, This question is agitating 
all the foreign as well as Indian correspondents, and some time or other he will 
have to say something about them. You might indicate to P.N. Menon to find 
out privately about this matter. 

11. The latest message that he has sent me, should be suitably 
acknowledged. 

12. I think that you should accompany me when I go to Mussoorie or, 
perhaps, you might even go a day before, I intend going to Dehra Dun on the 
23rd evening and spending the night there. Early on the 24th morning, I shall 
go to Mussoorie. I shall be busy with my conference till lunch time and indeed 
a little after. I can, therefore, see the Dalai Lama on the 24th afternoon. I have 
some engagements then, but they can be adjusted. I intend returning to Dehra 
Dun on the 24th evening and coming back to Delhi on the 25th morning. 

13. If you accompany me on the 23rd, you can go on straight to Mussoorie 
that evening and not remain at Dehra Dun, or you could go early in the morning 
on the 24th from Dehra Dun and see the Dalai Lama and others there on the 
morning of the 25th. 


1 23. To the Lok Sabha Secretariat: Violation of Air Space 59 

The following note should be sent to the Lok Sabha Secretariat for submission 
to Mr. Speaker:- 

I have enquired into this matter. The press report appearing in the Indian 
Express of the 9th April appears to be very largely incorrect. The facts, as we 
know them, are that many of the planes which were found to have flown over 
Sikkim, Bhutan or Indian territory were our own aircraft carrying out Survey 
of India duties or other work assigned to them. Some of these aircraft were 
Soviet planes on the regular scheduled flights between Moscow and New Delhi. 

On two occasions they were Soviet planes bringing the King of Nepal and his 
party. 

On two occasions, they were Chinese planes doing survey work on the 
border between China and Burma, and they might have accidentally partly over- 
flown our territory. In a number of cases, the planes have not been identified 

59. Note, 12 April 1959. 
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and they might have been Chinese planes. Whether these planes came over 
accidentally or not it is difficult to say. 

There has been no report of violations of our air space in March or April 
1959. Therefore, no question has arisen, insofar as we are aware, of any Chinese 
aircraft pursuing the Dalai Lama over our territory. 

Steps for the security of our frontier have been taken. It is not possible to 
have air bases in the mountainous regions near the border as the terrain is not 
suitable for aircraft to land or take off. Even supplies have to be sent by air- 
dropping in these areas. 

Because of these facts, it is submitted to Mr. Speaker that a statement on 
this subject will not be desirable.” 


124. To the Dalai Lama: Advice on Meeting the Press 60 

I thank Your Holiness for the message which you have sent me through our 
Political Officer, Shri Harminder Singh. I am myself anxious to meet you at the 
earliest opportunity. As you must have been informed, we are arranging for 
Your Holiness and the members of your family and your entourage to stay at 
Mussoorie. Delhi is getting warm now and Your Holiness need not take the 
trouble of coming here to meet me. In accordance with an earlier engagement, 
I am due to visit Mussoorie on the 24th and I propose to call on you the same 
afternoon. 

2. I have seen the report of the talk which you had with our Political 
Officer on the 6th April. There are a number of matters which you and I might 
discuss personally and I am, therefore, not giving you a detailed reply at this 
stage. 

3. We have certainly no objection to your brother, Gyalo Dhondup, 
meeting you, and we are arranging facilities for him to do so as early as possible. 
He can travel back with you to Mussoorie, if you so wish. I understand that 
some other important Tibetan personalities, who have been residing in India 
for some time, are also anxious to meet you. We feel these persons should not 
trouble you en route, but we shall certainly afford them facilities to call on you 
later in Mussoorie. 

4. May I draw Your Holiness’s attention to one particular matter. I am 
informed that a large number of press correspondents: from all over the world 
are now gathered in Tezpur and its vicinity awaiting Your Holiness’s arrival. It 
would be difficult for you to avoid saying something to them, and I am inclined 

60. Telegram to the Dalai Lama, sent through P. N. Menon, 13 April 1959. 
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to the view that Your Holiness might release a brief statement to these 
correspondents. 61 Perhaps, you might defer a detailed statement on the political 
situation in Tibet and your future intentions until you have settled down in 
Mussoorie and have had time to reflect on the recent developments in your 
country. 

5. We are making arrangements at Tezpur so that you might give darshan 
and blessings to people gathered there and also to allow pressmen to take 
photographs before you leave. 

6. May I also suggest that in order to prevent embarrassment to you or 
distorted versions being published, it would be best if members of your party 
desisted from seeing the press correspondents individually and making 
statements to them. 

7. I am looking forward to meeting Your Holiness, 

With kind regard. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


125. To Sampurnanand: The Dalai Lama’s 
Accommodation at Mussoorie 62 

April 13, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I am sorry for the delay in acknowledging two of your letters dated March 29 
and 30. 

So far as Tibet is concerned, much has happened since you wrote, and I 
have also spoken on that subject on several occasions. Naturally, we have a 
great deal of sympathy for the Tibetans and we should express it and have 
expressed it. The fact remains that the situation is a very difficult one and a 
wrong step by us will injure the Tibetans apart from other consequences. So far 
as the Americans are concerned, I am sure that most of them do not care for 
Tibet or for the Tibetans at all. They are only interested in using them for cold 
war purposes. 

61 According to a report in The Hindu on 13 April, S. Sen, Joint Secretary, MEA, had been 
deputed to assist journalists assembled there to cover the arrival of the Dalai Lama. Over 
75 pressmen, mostly from foreign countries, had gathered in Tezpur. The Dalai Lama 
issued a statement on 18 April 1959 at Tezpur, before leaving for Mussoorie. recounting 
the circumstances in which he left Tibet. 

62. Letter to the Chief Minister of UP. 
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We have announced today that the Dalai Lama will be staying at Mussoorie. 
He will probably reach there on the 21st April. We are sending one of our 
Foreign Office officers, Jagat Mehta, 63 to help the local officials in regard to 
the arrangements for the stay. At your Government’s suggestion, we have agreed 
to Birla House, etc. being reserved for this purpose. 

I shall be going to Dehra Dun on the 23rd evening and shall go to Mussoorie 
the next morning. I have a conference, etc., to attend to in the morning. In the 
afternoon, I shall visit the Dalai Lama. That evening I shall return to Dehra 
Dun where I shall spend the night. The next day, 25th, I shall return to Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


126. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: On Western Press 
Reports 64 


Madurai, South India, 
15th April, 1959 

[My dear High Commissioner], 

I have received your letter of April 9 65 here at Madurai in South India, I am 
replying briefly now. 

So far as Tibet is concerned, I have made various statements and I shall no 
doubt refer to the subject again when the time comes. We have done more for 
the Dalai Lama and the people of Tibet generally than any Western power has 
done or is likely to do, except, of course, for strong denunciations of China’s 
conduct. We do not propose to be hustled by British or American press 
comments. I shall probably be meeting the Dalai Lama at Mussoorie in about 
ten days’ time. The article by Kingsley Martin in the New Statesman 66 was on 
the whole a sensible article. 

63. Deputy Secretary, MEA, 1956-1960. 

64. Letter. 

65. See Appendix 11, pp. 587-589. 

66. Of 9 April. The Hindu of 1 1 April published the following excerpt of that article with the 
heading “Nehru’s Cautious Policy. Kingsley Martin’s Tribute”. Datelined London, April 
9, it continued: “Mr. Martin, Editor of the British left-wing weekly. New Statesman , to- 
day commended the caution of Mr. Nehru, India’s Prime Minister, in the ‘new and 
dangerous chapter in Asian history’ opened by the Tibetan revolt and its suppression by 
Peking’.” 
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tPKIL 12, 1939 



"A DIFFICULT DELICATE AND 
EMBARRASSING SITUATION -»e»*u 


SHANKARS 



(FROM SHANKAR 'S WEEKLY , 12 APRIL 1959) 

People used to cold war do not seem to realise that our approach to questions 
is different and that it does little good to shout loudly and denounce and condemn. 
We expressed sympathies with the grieved party which normally indicates our 
own thinking. To denounce and condemn is to use the methods of the cold war. 
There has been enough to condemn in Algeria and in Nyasaland, We have 
exercised restraint there. 
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Richardson's^ article in the Observer is a foolish one. He ought to have 
known better even as regards the facts. It is well known that the Kuomintang 
Government and Chiang Kai-shek as well as the earlier governments in China 
never renounced their claim to Tibet. In fact there was some trouble with the 
Kuomintang Government in 1946 over this matter. 68 It is true that the Chinese 
Government was too weak to interfere. When it became strong, it interfered. 
Even then we wrote to them stressing the autonomy of Tibet. At first they sent 
a rather rude reply. There was nothing that we or any other Government could 
possibly do later except to break relations with China and sit tight. The agreement 
we made with China in 1954 was strictly about our own matters in connection 
with Tibet. It is manifestly impossible for us to keep bits of our army there. 

It should also be remembered that for three years or more, there has been 
a rebellion in the Kham area which is largely Chinese (not Tibetan); that this 
rebellion spread to parts of Tibet proper; that the Tibetan authorities practically 
joined the Khampa people and declared independence. I should very much like 
to know what, in the circumstances, England or America or any other power 
would have done. 

The Chinese always and, more especially, now are given to arrogance and 
throwing their weight about, I have no doubt that they have treated the Tibetans 
very harshly, though I imagine that some of the reports are rather exaggerated. 
Anyhow, I just do not see what India could have done more than she has except, 
of course, for condemnation and denunciation. 

I wanted to write more but it is just not possible from here. 

[Yours sincerely] 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


67. Hugh E. Richardson (1905-2000); joined ICS, 1930, served in Bengal, in Baluchistan, 
1934-36, in Tibet, 1936-40 and 1946-50, in India, Pakistan and China, retired in 1950; 
wrote books, articles, papers, and delivered lectures in universities on Tibetan history, 
language and culture; one of the founder-trustees of the Institute of Tibetan Studies, 
Tring; founded with others the Tibet Society of the UK and remained an advocate for 
Tibetan independence until his death. 

68. In fact, in 1947 in connection with the Asian Relations Conference, see SWJN/SS/2/p. 
502 and SWJN/SS/l/p. 525 for Tibetan Government’s congratulations to Nehru on the 
formation of the Interim Government in 1946. 
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127. In the Rajya Sabha: The Dalai Lama 69 

Dalai Lama’s Stay in India 

Shri V. K. Dhage : 70 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state where the 
Dalai Lama will stay in India? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): 
Arrangements for the stay of Dalai Lama and party are being made in 
Mussoorie. 

Shri V. K. Dhage: May I know what privileges and facilities are afforded to 
the Dalai Lama and his party, and for the Dalai Lama particularly? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know what the hon. Member means by 
‘privileges’. Facilities are facilities. Arrangements have been made for his 
comfortable stay having regards to security, etc. 

Shri Rohit M. Dave: ‘May I know if the attention of the Government of 
India is drawn to the fact that in the statement issued on behalf of the Dalai 
Lama from Tezpur, concern has been shown for ensuring perpetual security 
of the sacred religion and freedom of his country, and if so, will the Dalai 
Lama be given reasonable facilities to carry on his legitimate activities in 
pursuance of this concern? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: If the hon. Member means if he will be given freedom 
to carry on legitimate religious activities, certainly. If he refers to political 
activities, political activities are not carried on from one country with regard to 
another. 

Dr H. N. Kunzru: ‘ Is it a fact that in England which has freely granted 
asylum to political refugees, the refugees have been carry on normal political 
propaganda in favour of their views? Only they have not been allowed to 
collect arms or to make warlike preparations against the country to which 
they belong. 

69. Reply to questions, 20 April 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXV, cols 49-51. 

70. Independent, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay State. 

7 1 . PSP, Rajya Sabha Member from Bombay State. 

72. Independent. Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is rather difficult to draw a line. Certainly to some 
extent it is permitted and to some extent it may not be permitted. It is difficult 
for me to lay down hard and fast rules. 

Dr. H. N. Kunzru: Does the Government of India ask these people to refrain 
from collecting arms for being sent to Tibet or doing any other thing which 
will amount to a warlike act against China, or even prevent the Tibetan 
refugees from giving expression to their views with regard to the future of 
Tibet or stating matters of fact when they feel that it is necessary to do so to 
clear up the position in Tibet? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member might have noticed that we have 
given a fairly large measure of freedom of expression of views to the people 
and Dalai Lama himself has made a statement as he felt like making it. We have 
not come in the way of his statement. As for what we expect people to do, that 
depends on many things. It is not a question of the Dalai Lama, but all manner 
of other folk coming in. The Dalai Lama is a responsible man and no doubt is 
acting in a responsible way. But there are so many others. We do not quite 
know how they might function and not function. It is an ordinary right in every 
country including England to limit the functioning of foreigners who create 
difficulties with other countries. There is no rule of law about it. The rule of 
law is that the country — the host country — has the right to limit it. To what 
extent it does so and in what manner, is always a matter of circumstances and 
the situation. 

Dr. A. N. Bose : 73 Is it proposed to extend diplomatic immunities and extra- 
territorial rights to the Dalai Lama and his party? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not understand his question. There is no such thing 
as ‘extra-territorial rights’. 

Shri Santosh Kumar Basu : 74 Should not the main consideration in these 
matters be the external and internal security of our own country ? 


73. PSP, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 

74. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 
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Mr. Chairman: 75 That is accepted. What he says is, the main consideration 
in these matters should be our security — external and internal. That is 
accepted on all hands. 


128. In the Rajya Sabha: Tibetan Refugees 76 

Tibetans Permitted to Enter India 

Shri J. H. Joshi: 17 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state the total 
number of Tibetans who have recently been given permission to enter India 
and stay here? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): Since 
the 1 st March 1 959, the Dalai Lama with a party of 86 persons has entered 
India. 78 Apart from this party, 7 other Tibetans have also entered India. 

TJT. ^T. TDDTT3T : w W TTcFcTT 

I, HRffo fcT^PT sft MRfelfrI ^ I? 

# : teFt ? 

sft *JT. TT. rTfT 3TT^ t 3 t T JF5^TT |l 

TTT 7T7^FT7 cfitS 7%W ^ 7# I ^F ^ ? 

^ #T 3TT TT, ^ -3TT ^ I cPF T^TT? 7TFTT sft TT# I, 
T7TcF f^tr eft ’njfT faFTTlft BTFT HT || t fTT *FT 7TCF7 *F7 7l 1 1 

'jft TRHRT 3TT^4t 3TT^ I, =Ft cF7% TT 7RrTW ^ 7TFTT % 

1% % ^T5f I 


75. S. Radhakrishnan. 

76. Reply to questions, 20 April 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXV, cols 46-48. 

77. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay State. 

78. For other statements on the Dalai Lama’s arrival, see also items 107, 119, 120 and 122. 

79. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay State. 
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[Translation begins: 

Shri P.N. Rajabhoj :®° Could I know whether the Government gives them 
some special facilities because the condition in Tibet is not normal ? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : Whom ? 

Shri P.N. Rajabhoj : I wish to ask about the Tibetan people who have come 
here. Is the Government providing them with some special racilities or 
not? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : Those who have come, have come. As far as Dalai 
Lamaji’s party is concerned, we have taken full responsibility for them. They 
are travelling to Mussoorie at present. As for the remaining five or ten people 
who have come, the question of rehabilitating them is not before us that they 
should be given under the charge of the Rehabilitation Ministry. 

Translation ends.] 

Shri N. M. Lingam: May I enquire if the Government proposes to fix any 
limit beyond which refugees will not be allowed to enter? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Question of limit. Sir has not arisen. The questions are 
based on the assumption that large numbers are trying to push in. Very few, as 
I said — only seven or eight — generally are trying to come in the whole month. 
The question does not arise yet. We examine each case as it is. 

Pandit S.S.N. Tankha: 81 The hon. Deputy Minister stated that permission 
has been granted for 86 persons who are accompanying the Dalai Lama. Is 
it not a fact that the Dalai Lama’s party now consists of 120 persons and 
they must all have been given permission? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No Sir, so far as I know, it does not consist of 120 
persons. The figure 120 was mentioned at one stage, but on further enquiry and 
looking at the people, they are fewer. 


80. See fn 79 in this section. 

8 1 . Congress, Rajy a Sabha MP from UP. 
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Shri Gopikrishna Vijaivargiya : 82 I want to know whether, along with the 
Dalai Lama or independently, any of those who formed the Cabinet of the 
Dalai Lama — previous to the Panchen Lama Cabinet — have come here? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I believe that there are two, three or four — I forgot how 
many — of the previous ministers with him. 

Shrimati T. Nallamuthu Ramamurthi : 83 Should we not allow friends of India 
to come into our country? Are we to limit the frontiers in such a way that 
intellectuals and friends would be barred from entering this country? What 
international law is there to prevent such people from entering the country? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, that is naturally expected. Sir. 

Shri Jaswant Singh : 84 But the normal papers had to be carried by parties 
going from one country to another. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No restrictions. But the normal papers to be had to be 
carried by parties going from one country to another. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: Even now, those who carry the normal papers, would 
they be allowed entry into our country? 

Shri Jaw aharlal Nehru: I have no doubt — if the normal papers are carried, they 
would. The question now arises about people who do not carry any papers at 
all and even they in certain cases, are admitted. 

Shri D. A. Mirza : 85 May I know whether the Government of India will give 
protection to those Tibetans who want to take asylum in India? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Members referred to what I have said on 
previous occasions. 


82. Congress. Rajya Sabha MP from MP. 

83. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Madras State. 

84. Independent, Rajya Sabha MP from Rajasthan. 

85. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Madras State. 
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129. To B.P. Chaliha: Tibetan Refugees 86 

We have just received a report that a large number of refugees from Tibet, 
possibly involving many hundreds, are likely to seek refuge in our territory in 
the Kameng Frontier Division within the next day or two. In the present situation 
we shall have to admit them but we have issued strict instruction, to the border 
check post to disarm the refugees. For security and other reasons these refugees 
cannot be allowed to stay in the NEFA but will have to be moved down to the 
plains with the minimum delay. The question where they should be sent in 
future will be considered earliest possible. Meantime we shall be grateful for 
the Assam Government’s cooperation and assistance in making arrangements 
for the temporary accommodation of the refugees. We are issuing instruction to 
the NEFA Administration and asking the Adviser to contact your Chief 
Secretary . 87 Detailed suggestions are being separately communicated both to 
the Chief Secretary and to the Adviser by the Foreign Secretary. 


130. In the Lok Sabha: Chinese Maps 86 

ORAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Maps Published in China and Russia 

Question : 89 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government are aware of the fact that maps recently published 
in China and Russia show large chunks of our territory as part of their 
territories; and 

(b) if so, the action taken by Government of India in the matter? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
and (b). Yes, Sir; Instances of maps, published in China and Russia, 
depicting certain parts of Indian territory as parts of China, have come to 
our notice. The attention of these two Governments has already been drawn 
to the discrepancies. 

86. Telegram to the Chief Minister of Assam, 22 April 1959. 

87. S.K. Dutta. 

88. Reply to questions, 22 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXX, cols 
12715-12721. 

89. By PSP MP Rajendra Singh. Jan Sangh MP PR. Assar, and Congress MPs D.C. Sharma, 
Iqbal Singh, P. C. Borooah, Nek Ram Negi. 
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Shri Rajendra Singh: The hon. Minister has said that the attention of the 
concerned Governments has been drawn to this matter. May I know what 
results have so far been achieved in this connection? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
So far as the Russian maps are concerned, I think they had merely taken those 
maps or copied them from the Chinese maps without probably going into the 
matter, and when we addressed them they said they would enquire into this — 
look into this. 

So far as the Chinese maps are concerned, we are still in correspondence. 
As I have previously informed the House, their answer has been that “these are 
old maps and we are not sure of the exact border and we shall look into it and 
that the status quo should continue.” That is not a very adequate answer, if I 
may say so, after so many years. We have pointed that out to them. I wrote to 
them again on the subject about a month or so ago, maybe a little more or a 
little less. % We have not had any further reply from them. 

Shri Assar: May I know whether any other Communist countries of eastern 
Europe have also published such a map? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: We have not got all the maps. I cannot answer. They 
have not come to our notice. The Russian map was not published separately. It 
was part of a big atlas map that came to our notice. 

Shn Naushir Bharucha: Is the Prime Minister aware that after he gave this 
House an explanation of the Chinese Government, recently new maps have 
been printed in about October, 1 958, which contain the same encroachments 
as before? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not exactly know. I have not seen these new maps, 
but it may very well be so. As I said, I am in correspondence with the Chinese 
Government on the subject. If the hon. Member is referring to what might be 
called newspaper maps or magazine maps - 

Shri Naushir Bharucha rose - 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: What I mean is this. Inside a magazine, a page is given 
broadly, or, it may be regular cartographical maps. 

90. See SWJN/SS/47/pp. 451-454. 
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Shri Naushir Bharucha: The news which I had got from Kalimpong and 
Gangtok when I was there was that fresh maps have been published after 
the explanation of the hon. Prime Minister. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I know that that has been going on. But what I was 
saying was that these are types of maps which appear in packs of magazines 
and others, not the regular atlas maps. But that would not make any difference. 
I merely wanted to know what type of maps he was referring to. 

Shri Dasappa: 91 May I know if during the Kuomintang regime it was found 
that the Chinese maps drawn up then had included any part of our territory 
which does not belong to China? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I suppose they did. I do not remember from personal 
knowledge, because the present Chinese Government’s answer has always been 
that “we are reproducing the old maps”. 

Shri D.C. Sharma: May I know if there is any dispute about any border 
territory or any kind of territory between China and India and, if not, why 
is it that some parts of India which are obviously in India have been shown 
as parts of China? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is rather difficult for me to answer that question. We 
have discussed one or two minor frontier disputes which comprise tiny tracts 
of territory, maybe a mile this way or a mile that way, in the high mountains 
where nobody lives and those are pending. We have discussed them and for the 
present no settlement has been arrived at. So other question has been raised for 
discussion; except that one sees this map, no other question has been raised 
that way. 

Shri Hem Barua: In view of the fact that these cartographical encroachment 
on our territory persist and these are periodically reproduced in the 
periodicals — People 's China , October, 1954 issue, and in China Pictorial , 
July 1958 issue — and every time the explanation that the Chinese 
Government is giving to us is that this is the handiwork of the Chiang Kai- 
shek regime, may I know whether Government propose to demand a 
correction forthwith of these incorrect maps and the same time demand the 
withdrawal of incorrect maps from circulation? 

91. H.C. Dassapa, Congress Lok Sabha MP from Bangalore. Mysore State. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: That is exactly what the Government has done and the 
reply has been that while these maps may be incorrect largely but exactly what 
should be correct is the thing we want to go into before we change them. 
Therefore, let the status quo continue as it is. We cannot correct an incorrect 
thing by another incorrect thing. I am putting the arguments that they have put 
forward. 

Shri C.D. Pande : 92 Apart from the maps, because after all, the question of 
the maps is academic, may I know whether there are certain portions of 
land between India and Tibet where they are encroaching on the basis of 
these maps — encroaching into our territory, — particularly in Taklakot which 
is near the border of Almora? At Taklakot they have come six miles this 
way, according to their map. It is not a question of map alone. They have 
actually encroached on our territory; six miles in one pass. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I should like to give a precise answer to such questions. 
I would not like to venture to give an imprecise answer. Taklakot and another 
place Hoti — have been places under argument 93 and sometimes, according to 
our reports we have received, some Chinese have advanced a mile or two, 
maybe, in high mountains. It is true. We have been enquiring into it. The 
difficulty is that in the winter months most of these places are almost inaccessible 
and more inaccessible from our side than from the other side. 

Mr. Speaker: Next question. 

Several Hon. Members rose - 


Shri Ranga : 94 This is a very important question. 

Mr. Speaker: Then shall I allow the whole of the Question Hour far this 
question ? I would suggest that hon. Members may have authentic copies 
of these maps and others — whatever they are able to get — and if it is 
necessary to have further elucidation, the hon. Prime Minister is willing to 
have a half-an-hour discussion. 


92. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Naini Tal, UP (now Uttarakhand). 

93. For Barahoti question, see also SWJN/SS/41/p. 673. 

94. Congress. Lok Sabha MP from Tenali. Andhra Pradesh. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. You will permit us to say, with all respect, that 
I am not willing. 

Mr. Speaker: Next question. 

Several Hon. Members rose. 

Mr. Speaker: There are 20 hon. Members getting up. 

Shri Ranga: If the hon. Prime Minister is not going to have a half-an-hour 
discussion, let us have at least two or three minutes more in order to put 
some more questions on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker: Yes. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: May I know whether Government’s attention has been 
drawn to the news item published in several papers alleging that the Chinese 
have claimed some 30.000 sq. m. of our territory and they have also disputed 
the MacMahon line? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir; I would suggest to hon. Members not to pay 
much attention to news items emanating sometimes from Hong Kong and 
sometimes from other odd places. We have had no such claim directly or 
indirectly made on us. 

Shri Ranga: What is the usual procedure in regard to these matters in order 
to come to some kind of settlement between the two Governments. It has 
been stated that the Chinese Government was pleading an excuse that these 
were all old maps. Have they got the latest maps? If they have got the latest 
maps at all, may I know whether have our diplomatic representative in 
China made any representations and also had any discussions in order to 
see that there would be some understanding between them and us in regard 
to this particular matter? There must be a periodical revision of their own 
maps. If they are going to take umbrage behind the Chiang Kai-shek’s 
maps, what is the present position in regard to our understanding with that 
Government about our boundaries? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just ventured to say something which is more or 
less a reply to Mr. Ranga’s question. I think the attitude taken up by the Chinese 
Government in this matter is not at all an adequate answer. I cannot reply on 
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their behalf. I am merely pointing out, it is not a question of our Ambassador 
raising the matter. 1 have raised it in personal letters myself continually, apart 
from the Embassy raising it. 

Of % eft® #T ^ T& I ^ 

if g=FI^lrT %TT W «TT I W Wft ^FIT fF fTCi 
cFt T^FTT I 3FTC cRcft eft cRT 3 ¥*3517 =FT 

^ ^3fT W t? 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Vajpayee : The Prime Minister has said just now that the Chinese 
Government claims that the map was published in respect of Chiang Kai- 
shek. Does our Government accept this argument and if it does not, has a 
formal protest been sent to the Chinese Government? 

Translation ends.] 


Mr. Speaker : That is what he has answered. 

Shri Vajpayee: I want to know whether a formal protest has been launched. 

sraiSWd : yft FT yWW ft V? WTcT TSRft 3TT TPfRt «ft 

*RT 33Fft | ftwRMI 351% 3% cRF ^ 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : Yes, the matter has been raised in as formal a manner 
as it could be raised and the process still continues. 


Translation ends.] 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: The Prime, Minister told us not to attach much 
importance to the news items appearing in the papers. May 1 know whether 
his attention has been drawn to a reference made by Mr. Chou En-lai in the 
Chinese National Assembly to the effect that boundaries between China 
and other countries are to be settled again peacefully? Does it mean and 
has it been enquired by our Ambassador that they do not accept the 
Macmahon line as the border line between India and China? 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I did see something, some kind of a report to that effect. 
What exactly it means, I cannot interpret that. We are actually corresponding 
on this issue with the Chinese Government. I would like to wait for their answer 
before I interpret their meanings. 

131. In the Lok Sabha: Restrictions on Consul-General 
in Lhasa 95 

Indian Consul-General in Lhasa 

Question: 96 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that our Consul-General in Lhasa was subjected to 
restrictions regarding his movements since the current unrest in Tibet; 

(b) if so, nature of these restrictions; and 

(c) whether these restrictions are still in operation? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon); (a) to 
(c). For some days after fighting broke out in Lhasa on the 20th March it 
was impossible for the Consul-General and his staff to go out of the premises 
of the Consulate General. The Vice-Director of the Foreign Bureau told 
the Consul-General that in their own interest, except for very essential work 
the personnel of the Consulate General should not leave their premises. 
Chinese troops who were posted just outside the premises did not allow 
any person to go out of the premises or come in. When the Consul-General 
wished to go out on the 20th March to see the Indian nationals and send 
some members of his staff to the market, the Chinese guards informed him 
that they had to take up the matter with the Foreign Bureau. The Consul- 
General found it difficult even to send a letter to the Foreign Bureau. Two 
or three days later, he was told by the guard that persons who were in 
possession of identity cards with photographs endorsed by the Foreign 
Bureau would be allowed to leave the premises. On or about the 8th April 
the Chinese Foreign Bureau returned the identity cards sent to them for 
endorsement and thereafter difficulties about the movement of the staff 
disappeared. The Consul-General was informed by the Foreign Bureau on 


95. Reply to questions . 22 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXX, cols 
12759-12760. 

96. By Congress MP S.A. Mehdi and PSP MP Bapu Nath Pai. 
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April 1 1 that only cars with special permits of the Military Control 
Commission could be used. He would be provided with a car by the Control 
Commission whenever he required one. On the 17th the Foreign Bureau 
informed the Consul-General that he could use the Consulate car without 
any special permit and that the staff of the Consulate-General also could 
leave the premises without showing their identity cards or passports of the 
guards. Since then all restrictions appear to have been removed. 

Shri S.A. Mehdi: Is it a fact that even wireless connection was cut off for 
some time after that? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: No, Sir. 

Shri Vajpayee: Are we to understand that our Mission in Lhasa was virtually 
under house arrest in those days? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
No, Sir, that would not be correct. The facts indicate that conditions were such 
in Lhasa, if I may say so, that for some time it was not completely under the 
control of the Chinese authorities. As soon as they came more or less under 
their control, they permitted the staff of the Consulate to go out; but, not during 
the period when presumably the conditions were not wholly under their control. 


132. In the Rajya Sabha: Prince Peter of 
Greece on Tibet 97 

Maulana M. Faruqi: 9 * Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state 
Government’s attitude in regard to the allegations made by Prince Peter of 
Greece to the effect that India rendered assistance to the Chinese 
Government in over-running Tibet in 1950? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): The 
statement of Prince Peter of Greece referred to by the hon. Member is 
entirely false and is a pure invention. It was contradicted officially on the 4th 
April, 1959 and again by the PM. in his press conference on 5th April, 1 959. 


97. Reply to questions, 23 April 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, cols 444-447. 

98. Congress. Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 
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inf. <fcrr ^ Ot ^RR f^TT t, \3Tr3r *TF cBFT I % 

1950 ^ fcT^RT eft 3RRT ^TT WTT WcTT 8TT eft ^PTT 

mi % zmri 3 s*f ^et ?^hm §3tt err? 

#^TcTTF^fM%?\ : 3TFT fiFRT T fte7 3T sRTT ^tFTT cR T J^“ ^ cFJT ZJ^ %? 
cT? f^ra^T Udd % 4>Fl 3ftT H6v*1 TT?FT ^t t, crf^F ^pf^FTFT ^f 

^ % ^Ffr fagWM %, f^FT RT TTC 1 cfFT 

rft f^PF ZsT^R ^TFTT cR^" f I 

^^TRrf^^tFR : ^ ^ RT 

41FT f^RT <ftR cFt c^r ^ 3$t d 3t sft? 

^ *fr TRRRRPft cR^ f ^?T 3 4ft S^RcT eft ^Rft I?" 

^ft ^4 1 6(^1 Id ftR^ • '31'4)<s| - '3j^fl < sj ddM ^ ^HRT, f^FPFT 4T4RTTT $" efth* 
cTReTT 1 1 Wl ^ I f^j sMldcl 
F7T4T 1 1 

[Translation Begins : 

Maulana M. Faruqi : In the statement which Mr. Peter has given, he has 
said that when China wanted to occupy Tibet in the beginning of 1 950 then 
at that time were trucks used in the transport at that time ? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : You repeat the statement of Prince Peter and then ask 
whether it is true or not ? It is absolutely incorrect. What he said was totally 

99. However on 2 1 April 1 959, The Hindu reported: “In pursuance of the object of preventing 
undesirable activities from the Indian territory, the Government would keep a careful 
watch and take necessary precautionary' measures. It is in pursuit of the same object that 
the Government of India has now refused to give a visa to Prince Peter of Greece to re- 
enter India. The Prince who left India two years ago again applied for a visa some time 
ago and even claimed that as he was permitted by the Government of India several years 
ago to purchase a bungalow in Kalimpong he must be permitted to return. Instructions 
have been sent to the appropriate Indian Embassy abroad to refuse the visa to the Prince 
and also point out to him that the house in Kalimpong was purchased by him as leader of 
the Danish mountaineering expedition and not in his personal capacity. Mr. Nehru had 
described Prince Peter's allegations of Indian complicity in the Chinese occupation of 
Tibet as a fantastic and despicable lie.” 
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wrong and not only wrong but it is not included even in the probabilities, that 
is, no vehicle can go on the other side through Sikkim.Only mules go there. 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan : Is it true that when the Dalai Lama reached 
Tezpur, Prince Peter was given permission to go there? If this is true then 
why are such people allowed to live in the country who make such wrong 
statements? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : Strange questions are asked. Sir, which have no relation 
to the events. I have no knowledge whether permission was given. I did not 
give it, nor do I have any willingness to do so. 


Translation ends.] 

Shri N.M. Lingam: May I know, Sir, if the Greek Government has expressed 
any view on the reported statement of this prince, and, if so, what it was? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It does not concern the Greek Government of course, 
but the Greek Government has indicated that they are in no way responsible for 
what Prince Peter says. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta : 100 May I know, Sir, for how long this Prince lived in 
Kalimpong and in Darjeeling, and whether during his stay there the 
Government received any information through the Central Intelligence 
Bureau and through the Press about his anti-Indian activities? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot give the exact period of his stay there but he 
lived there for a number of years. He also acquired some house property. Some 
of his activities were not considered desirable by Government either by the 
Government of West Bengal or by the Government of India and it was suggested 
to him that it would be better if he left Kalimpong and indeed, India. 
Subsequently, I think, because of illness, either his illness or his wife’s, the 
period of his stay was extended a little longer. Later he left. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know exactly when the communication from 
the Government of West Bengal reached the External Affairs Ministry here 
and the Prime Minister came to know otherwise of his activities and why 
there was so much delay in dealing with a case against whom a report had 
already been sent to the Centre and also spoken about in the Press? 

100. CPI, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot give the exact date and say exactly when I can 
only say that this matter has been a pending matter for some years. But finally, 
I think, it must be about two years ago or so, and the reason why we have not 
taken a decision is that we extended the period of his stay there, because we 
were told that his wife was very ill. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: It appears that in a Calcutta Paper, Jugantar , Amrita 
Bazar Group, a statement has appeared of Prof. Delani, who is a French 
national teaching something in that area. She complains in the letter that 
she was approached by somebody, some important people, for doing 
espionage work with regard to certain things, to which the attention of the 
Government was also drawn. 

May I know. Sir, whether Prince Peter was one of those people 
approaching her and if so, what action the Government has taken in the 
light of this public statement this lady had made? 

Mr. Chairman: This is another question. It does not arise out of that question. 


133. In the Rajya Sabha: Indian Traders in Tibet 101 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Indian Traders Union of Tibet has requested 
the Government of India to approach the Chinese Government for the 
removal of their difficulties in Tibet in connection with their trade and 
daily life? 

(b) if the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative; what are the 
difficulties experienced by the Indian traders there; and what steps 
have so far been taken by Government in this respect and with what 
results; and 

(c) what steps have been taken by Government for the safety of Indian 
traders during the recent disturbances in Tibet? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) and (b). The Government of India have received no request recently from 
the Indian Traders Union in Tibet for the removal of their difficulties. A statement 
explaining the action taken on the memorandum of the Bharatiya Vyapari Sangh 

101. Reply to questions, 23 April 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXV, cols 493-498. 
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Yatung presented by their representatives to Prime Minister in October, 1958 is 
placed on the Table of the House. 

(c) During the recent disturbances it was difficult for our Consul General 
and the Trade Agents to move about freely or to contact the Indian nationals. 
We spoke to the Chinese authorities and expressed our hope that full protection 
would be given to Indian nationals generally. We were assured that wherever 
Chinese troops were posted our nationals would be given protection. 

STATEMENT 

Action taken on the memorandum presented to the Prime Minister of India by 
the Bharatiya Vyapari Sangh Yatung 

(i) Landing certificate for grant of rebate on exciseable goods. — The 
Government of India is considering how far the existing procedure can be 
revised. 

(ii) Delegation of powers to the Indian Trade Agent, Yatung to renew passports 
held by Indian traders. — The traders are not issued passports but hold 
traders’ certificates prescribed under Article V(I) of the Sino-Indian 
Agreement of 1954. The existing practice under which these certificates 
are renewed by the Sikkim Checkposts is working satisfactorily and no 
change is considered desirable. 

(iii) Running of private vehicles and purchase of lands in Tibet. — According 
to paragraphs (ii) and ( 1 3) of the Notes exchanged between the Governments 
of India and China on 29th April, 1954 Indian traders can hire means of 
transportation at normal and reasonable rates and also rent buildings and 
godowns in accordance with the local regulations. The local regulations 
do not permit the owning of lands and vehicles by foreigners in Tibet. 

(i\) Recognition of Bharatiya Vyapari Sangh. — This question is being taken 
up with the authorities of China. 

(v) Trade permits for foreign goods. — There are no restrictions on export to 
Tibet from India of foreign imported goods but under the Indo-China Trade 
Agreement of 1954 import permits for re-export to Tibet cannot be granted 
excepting the goods of Chinese origin. 

(vi) Export quota of iron and steel and rice etc. — It has not been possible to 
meet the request ol the Yatung traders that monthly quota of 100 tons of 
iron and steel should exclusively be given to them as the traders of 
Kalimpong who have been trading in Tibet since time immemorial have 
also to be accommodated. For purposes of proper coordination it is also 
not practicable to authorise Political Officer in Sikkim to issue the quota 
certificates. 
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The Government of India is considering how far, in view of the acute 
shortage of food in the country, a rice quota can be allocated for Tibet, 
(vii) Petrol, Lubricants, diesel oil etc. — The request of the Yatung traders that 
the quota of the above articles reserved for Tibet should be given to Indian 
traders of Yatung and Phari, cannot be accepted as the existing practice of 
giving permits to bona fide traders on the recommendations of the Indian 
Trade Agents and Consul General, Lhasa has worked well and is considered 
equitable. 


134. To Congress Workers: Be Calm 102 

NEHRU ADVISED RESTRAINT 

Mussoorie, April 24 — Prime Minister Nehru today said that the question of 
Tibet was a complicated one and “would cause a lot of worry as different 
countries are involved in it.” 

He was addressing Congress workers here soon after his arrival from Dehra 
Dun this morning. 

Pandit Nehru said: “The Dalai Lama has not come here for mere pleasure, 
although you may be happy that Mussoorie was chosen for his stay in India. 
His coming is related to the circumstances that arose in Tibet. These are 
complicated circumstances and will cause a lot of worry to different countries 
which have relations with it (Tibet). Now, in this matter, sentiments and emotions 
are certainly aroused and there is an element of passion also. But we have to 
ponder over these things with a cool and calm mind. We should not be swept 
away by any sentiment or passion because international relations are involved.” 

The Prime Minister said that other countries were interested in the Tibetan 
question and India had relations with these countries. “I, therefore, want that 
all people should exercise wisdom and restraint and feel a sense of responsibility 
in saying anything on this matter. Whatever the sympathies of people might be 
over this issue-they have a right to express them - but giving an opinion on 
these complicated matters when full facts are not known is not a very responsible 
thing to do.” 

Pandit Nehru asked the citizens of Mussoorie to remember that they should 
not do anything that might disturb the Dalai Lama. 

“I do not mean to say that you will do anything conscious to distrurb him, 
but you should not crowd round his house and disturb his thought,” he said. 

102. Report of speech. Mussoorie, 24 April 1959. From the National Herald , 25 April 1959. 
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The Dalai Lama, he added, should be allowed to live in peace. “You must 
remember that during the last month the Dalai Lama had to undertake a very 
big and difficult journey and the circumstances of the journey were also painful 
to the Dalai Lama. So it is only proper that the Dalai Lama should get an 
opportunity in a peaceful atmosphere to consult his colleagues on the ups and 
downs in Tibet and get over the mental strain.” 


135. Talk with the Dalai Lama 103 

Record of Prime Minister’s Meeting 
with the Dalai Lama on 24th April 1959 
(1520 hours to 1920 hours) 

After the usual greetings. Prime Minister enquired from the Dalai Lama whether 
he has had some rest after his hard journey. The Dalai Lama replied that he has 
had two days of rest after arriving in Mussoorie and felt much better. 

PM. conveyed Indira Gandhi’s personal greetings to the D.L. and the D.L. 
thanked him for it. 

D.L. then expressed his great pleasure in meeting the P.M. once again after 
an absence of two years. D.L. said that he has been looking forward to this 
meeting, especially in view of the troubles that had overtaken Tibet. His Holiness 
thanked the P.M. for the special officers he had sent to meet him and for all the 
sympathy he had expressed regarding the Tibetan cause. D.L. mentioned that 
he was not going to repeat all that he had said to Mr. P.N. Menon since it must 
have been duly conveyed to the P.M. 

P.M. [:] Yes, I know the background. 

D.L. [:] I wish to tell Your Excellency something more in this occasion. 
The story of Tibet up to 1956 is well known. In 1957, during D.L.’s visit to 
India, he had the benefit of detailed talks with the P.M. and in the light of 
those talks the D.L. had tried on his return to Tibet, to improve relations 
with Chinese authorities. On his way back to Lhasa, at Gyantse he had 
spoken to his Tibetan officers that although spiritually Tibet was advanced, 

103. Mussoorie, 24 April 1959.Subimal Dutt Papers, NMML. Besides the official interpreters, 
only S. Dutt was present at the talks. 

This document has been reproduced faithfully. As is evident, there are numerous 
spelling and other errors which have not been corrected in any way. 
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they were in the material field very backward and that the Chinese were 
coming up with modem ideas and, therefore, economic and social reforms 
were inevitable. D.L. himself welcomed such reforms, but was of the view 
that they should be in accordance with the wishes of the Tibetan people. 
Since the Chinese had announced that they were endeavouring to improve 
the social, economic and cultural standards of the Tibetan people, it should 
be welcomed so long as it was not carried out against the wishes of the 
Tibetan people. That was the fundamental criterion by which all reform 
measures in Tibet were to be judged. When the D. L. had gone back to 
Lhasa, he told all his Tibetan officers of the Preparatory Committee that 
when the autonomous Governmental set up is brought into force, the 
Government of Tibet will have to be carried on by the Tibetan people 
themselves and that till they have adequate trained personnel carrying out 
the various activities of the Government, they should accept guidance from 
the Chinese Government. It was, of course, understood that in the long run 
the Tibetan people themselves would run their own Government. These 
declarations of the D.L. created a good feeling and strengthened the 
nationalist sentiment of the Tibetan people. These suggestions of the D.L., 
which were first expressed at Gyantse were brought to the notice of Tibetan 
students studying in the national minority institutions in China proper. 

P.M. enquired how these ideas of the D.L. were conveyed to these Tibetan 
students and the D.L’s reply was that Tibetans who went to China and met the 
students, conveyed them. 

D.L. continued to say that afterwards Tibetan students in minority schools 
in Peking, etc., thought that this was good principle to be followed. The students, 
therefore, suggested to their Chinese teachers that further instructions to them 
should be on these lines. Viz., to make them capable of standing on their own 
legs and running their own Government in Tibet. 

PM. [:] Before this, were the Tibetan students satisfied with the instructions 
given to them? 

D.L. [:] They were not satisfied entirely, because they were not being taught 
about history and culture of Tibet. Since then (1956-57) Tibetan students 
started asking for more lectures on Tibetan culture, religion, history, etc., 
just like the study of Chinese history, culture, etc., which they were already 
undertaking. 
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D.L. said that ‘'I have mentioned to Mr. Menon about these matters and he 
can explain them to P.M., if necessary.” 

D.L. continued: It was his hope as well as that of his government to improve 
Tibet further. They told the Chinese that whatever programme of reform 
was envisaged should be first checked and discussed w ith Tibetan officials, 
so that there was no defect or flaw in them w hile implementing them. The 
rebellion against the Chinese had already started in 1956-57 and by the 
time D.L. returned to Lhasa, the Tibetan people were alarmed at the drastic 
action taken by the Chinese against the Khampas. The troubles started in 
Kham because the Chinese wanted to push the pace of reform considerably. 
When the Chinese found that the people were not satisfied with them and 
their policies, they tried to make some slight changes by reducing their 
own staff (civil cadres) — a minor form of retrenchment. The news from 
Kham steadily became worse and worse and D.L. felt this minor 
modification in policy in Tibet was a direct result of this. D.L. and the 
Tibetan Government tried hard to come to terms with Chinese. 

P.M. [:] When did the Kham troubles actually start? 

D.L. [:] By the end of 1955. 

P.M. [:] So, there was trouble at the time of D.L.’s visit to India? 

D.L. [:] Yes. 

PM. [:] Is Kham in the Chinese part or Tibetan part of Tibet? 

D.L. [:] The troubles started in the Chinese part and by 1957 had spread to 
the Tibet part of Kham. 

PM. [:] How' did the troubles originally start? 

D.L. [:] The Chinese pushed ahead with their ‘liberation’ policy in the 
southern area (Sadam) in 1956. The revolt of the population in Sadam 
sparked the uprising in Kham and spread to Lithang, and Chating as the 
reforms attempted were clearly intolerable to the people there. 

P.M. [:] Was this in Tibet proper? 
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D.L. [:] No. 

P.M. [:] Was the reform agrarian? 

D.L. [:] It also included agrarian reforms. 

D.L. then said that on account of this violent reaction of the people, the 
Chinese started saying in Tibet that they would carry out such reforms only in 
Chinese areas; they would introduce them only later in Tibet. 

P.M. [:] When did they say this? 

D.L. [:] Before they held a meeting in 1954-55 at Tachienlu, they had said 
that such a reform will not be carried out in Tibet on the ground that since 
religion and traditional culture was deep-rooted there, any reform in Tibet 
will be with reference to the wishes of the people themselves. 

PM. [:] Reforms. What does it mean? 

D.L. [:] Agrarian, economic, social and other reforms. 

PM. [:] Rebellion in Kham was the direct result of these reforms and because 
the people there did not like them? 

D.L. [:] Yes. 

P.M. [:] What did the Chinese do? Crush the rebellion? 

D.L. [:] Yes. 

P.M. [:] Was there much fighting? 

D.L. [:] There was a very great fight. Many Chinese were killed. 

P.M. [:] Many Chinese killed? How many? I mean numbers. 

D.L. [:] There was a great fight. 

After some thought, D.L. said that in 1958 about 20,000 Chinese were 
killed in Kham. D.L. again said that sporadic fighting still continues in Chinese 
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Kham. 

RM. [:] What were the casualties in the Khampa side? — heavy? 

D.L. [:] The Chinese loss is greater than that of the Tibetan side. 

P.M. [:] How is that ? 

D.L. [:] One Khampa can fight with ten Chinese. 

P.M. [:] The Chinese have good arms and how is this possible? 

D.L. explained that the Khampa’s superiority lay in close in fighting. Their 
tactics were not to exchange many shots until the Chinese got very close and 
then the Khampas fought very well. 

P.M. [:] Where do the Khampas get arms from? 

D.L. [:] Since ages they have been an armed people. They have further 
captured arms from the Chinese. 

P.M. [:] The rebellion was in the Kham on the Chinese side and then it spread 
to Tibet part, although the reforms had not been introduced in the Tibetan part? 

D.L. [:] Yes, because the Chinese started using strong words only recently 
and did not initiate reforms. 

P.M. [:] During the Kham troubles, did the Chinese use aerial bombing? 

D.L. [:] Yes, many monasteries were damaged. 

P.M. [:] In Chinese or Tibetan area? 

D.L. [:] Damage was done in the Chinese area of Kham. 

PM. [:] After that? 

D.L. [:] Since the great troubles in Lhasa recently, great damage has also 
been caused there. 
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D.L. continued: After the destruction of monasteries in Kham, monks of 
Kham fled their towns and villages and took to hills and the Chinese started 
anti-religious propaganda there. 

P.M. [:] When did this revolt spread to Tibetan areas? 

D.L. [:] By the middle of 1957, viz. by the time D.L. returned. 

P.M. [:] What did the D.L. do about that? 

D.L. [:] In 1956, Gyawa Karmapa (head of the Red-Head Sect) 104 and 
Ngapho Shape were sent to Kham to tell the people there to be peaceful. 
By 1958 the situation became much more tense in Kham and there was 
more Chinese aerial bombing and a stepping up of blasphemous anti- 
religious propaganda in these areas. 

P.M. [:] What kind of blasphemous anti-religious propaganda? Was it done 
through papers or by speeches of leaders, etc.? 

D.L. [:] In papers and in talks. The talks were started in the Committee, 
which considered the question of introducing communes in Kham and 
Kokonor areas. They said religion was very bad and introduced by a very 
bad man. So, Lamas should be eradicated in order to achieve real progress. 

PM. [:] During this time, did the Chinese discuss the situation about the rebellion 
with D.L.? 

D.L. [:] Yes. The topic of talk was that only a small number of people were 
involved and it was, therefore, easily suppressed. 

PM. [:] To begin with, but when the troubles dragged on, what did they say? 

D.L. [:] Whenever there was any contact with the Chinese, they played 
down the rebellion and D.L. got his information about the extent of the 
troubles from other sources. 


104. Should be Red Hat. 
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RM. [:] Did they ever ask for D.L.’s support to suppress the rebellion? 

D.L. [:] Never. 

PM. [:] Even on the Tibetan side did they not ask for support? 

D.L. [:] Only after the troubles took place in Lhoka and Tsangareas, they 
asked. 

D.L. enquired at this stage, how much more time the P.M. could spare him. 
PM. replied about one and a half hours. 

D.L. [:] So shortly religious activities in Kham and Amdo areas were 
completely stopped. Khampas on the Chinese side of Kham are suffering 
very much in consequence. 

P.M. [:] Have they suppressed the revolt completely? 

D.L. [:] Very heavily suppressed. But guerilla fighting is going on although 
all inhabited areas have now been occupied by Chinese. 

D.L. continued: By 1958 the Chinese started anti-religious propaganda in 
Lhasa itself. Usually, the Tibetan papers published in Kantze and Kokonor 
were never received in Lhasa. These papers were intentionally brought to 
Lhasa in 1958, so that people would study them. Although the Chinese 
tried to censor Kham news, the bad news from there spread to the rest of 
Tibet and the Chinese intention to harm the religion made the Tibetan people 
most unhappy. Although autonomy is said to have been given to Tibet, it is 
a sham autonomy. All suggestions come from the Chinese themselves and 
the Tibetans have to sign on the dotted line. By the end of last year, the 
people in Tibet changed their attitude towards the Chinese. It became worse 
by early this year. An invitation to D.L. to attend a theatrical function and 
the sudden fixing up of a certain date, viz, 10th March for it, alarmed the 
people. The people thought that the Chinese would take the D.L. forcibly 
away to China. Crowds gathered and what happened afterwards has already 
been conveyed through Mr. Menon. The people openly voiced their 
sentiments in demanding overthrow of Chinese rule and set up committees 
to rule themselves. The old local Government of Tibet tried their best to 
come to terms with the Chinese and pacify the people. It was a very critical 
time for the local Government and they were faced with a dilemma whether 
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they were to go over to the Chinese or side with the People. They followed 
a policy of peace. At that time three letters from Gen. Tan Kwan San 105 
were received and D.L. and the Kashag 106 also wrote letters. In their letters 
to the D.L., the Chinese mentioned (1) that the restoration of law and order 
in Lhasa was the responsibility of the local Tibetan Government; (2) 
dispersal of crowds to be carried out, otherwise there would be serious 
consequences; and (3) D.L. will either come over to the Chinese or show 
where he was actually staying in the Norbulingka 107 compound by sending 
a plan of the actual palace in which he lived. This letter asking for the plan 
of the palace was accompanied by an explanation to the Dalai Lama by 
Ngapho Shape. 

P.M. [:] What is the reason for this request? 

D.L. [:] The reason is not known but from the trend of the letter the Chinese 
probably had the intention of destroying everything else in Norbulingka 
except that palace. But on the dawn of 20th March they shelled the entire 
Norbulingka Palace with heavy artillery. 

D.L. emphasised that these letters of the Chinese did not contain any 
suggestion for coming to terms with the Tibetans. 

In response to P.M.’s direct query, D.L. confirmed that he received 3 letters 
from the Chinese General and that he had sent the replies. Referring to the first 
letter, which D.L. wrote to Gen. Tan, he said at that moment Norbulingka was 
surrounded by the people and it was impossible for him to come out of the 
palace. 

PM. [:] Has the D.L. seen his letters to the Chinese General? 

D.L. [:] Yes. 

P.M. drew D.L.’s attention to his first letter. D.L. confirmed it. The second 
letter written by D.L. also was confirmed by D.L. 


105. General Tan Kuan-san, Acting Representative of the Central People's Government in 
Tibet and Political Commissar of the Tibet Military area Command. 

106. The governing council of Tibet. 

107. Traditional summer palace of the Dalai Lamas in Lhasa. 
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P.M. [:] D.L. puts the blame in part of his first letter to Gen. Tan entirely on the 
Tibetans? 

D.L. [:] The reference could be to the Chinese as well. 

P.M. [:] No. The reference is clearly to the Tibetans. 

D.L. [:] It was under Chinese provocation that Tibetan elements referred to 
in that letter acted as they did. 

P.M. [:] The second letter of Gen. Tan to the D.L. refers to military preparations 
of the Tibetan people of Lhasa and of Military provocation. D.L. confirmed 
this. 

P.M. [:] Your second letter casts all the blame on the Tibetan people for the 
troubles and was this not supporting the Chinese thesis regarding these troubles? 

D.L. [:] Yes. 

P.M. [:] Was this what the D.L. felt at the time or was it what he just wanted to 
tell the Chinese? 

D.L. [:] Such feelings as expressed in the letter can never be held by the 
D.L. against his people. But he has to give out such an explanation to the 
Chinese. He was trying to find a peaceful solution all the time. Till 1600 
hours on 17th Match he had hopes of finding a peaceful solution. However, 
from 10th to 17th March he had another idea and because of that he wrote 
like this. From 10th March onwards he was thinking of going away from 
Lhasa, but he did not want to create any suspicion in the minds of the 
Chinese. 

P.M. [:] Was D.L. preparing for it (leaving) if he was thinking of it for a week? 

D.L. [:] No preparation. I only got hours’ preparation, viz., from 1600 hours 
on 17th March. 


P.M. referred to Gen Tan’s last letter which said about the possible abduction 
of the D.L. by rebels. 

P.M. [:] Did D.L. get this letter? 
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D.L. [:] Yes, 

RM. took D.L.’s letter of the 16th replying to the General and read out the 
second paragraph. D.L. confirmed having written this. 

P.M. queried regarding the expression of intention of joining the Chinese 
secretly in that letter and asked D.L. if this was correct. 

D.L. [:] The intention was to delude the Chinese. 

P.M. [:] Although the hope was not given up for a peaceful settlement? 

D.L. [:] Yes. 

P.M. [:] What kind of settlement was envisaged? 

D.L. [:] It was hoped that the passions of the people in Norbulingka 
(consisting of Khampas, Tibetan people, etc.) would cool down. 

P.M. [:] Who were demonstrating in Lhasa? 

D.L. [:] The people of Lhasa. 

P.M. [:] You mentioned Khampas? 

D.L. [:] In Norbulingka there were about 2,000 Khampas volunteers who 
were guarding the palace. 

P.M. [:] How did they come? Secretly? 

D.L. [:] No. The Khampas had collected in Lhasa. 

P.M. [:] Not invited? 

D.L. [:] They were trying to send them away but they insisted on coming 
in. 

P.M. [:] Why did the Chinese not take any action till the 20th while all this was 
taking place? 
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D.L. [:] They were not fully prepared. 

P.M. [:] But they got reinforcements? 

D.L. [:] Yes. They were stationed in 3 places in Lhasa. 

P.M. [:] Were they reinforced in the next few days? 

D.L. [:] Yes. 

P.M. [:] What was the normal Chinese military strength in Lhasa before the 
disturbances? 

D.L. [:] It was a military secret. About 20,000 or so. It may not have been 
to that extent even. The Tibetans were kept in the dark about the strength 
of the Chinese troops, 

P.M. [:] How did they come? By lorry or by air? 

D.L. [:] Soldiers in the outskirts of Lhasa were centralised. After the 20th 
they may have come upto Dan Shung aerodrome (near Lhasa) by air and 
then brought up by trucks. 

P.M. [:] While all this was happening, was anything happening in other parts of 
Tibet? 

D.L. [:] Not in other parts of Tibet except at Tsethang, where some Chinese 
troops were surrounded by Khampas. 

P.M. [:] So a big change took place with the firing of shells or mortars which 
fell in the pond in Norbulingka. 

D.L. [:] Because there were other reasons also. (1) The Chinese request for 
the exact place or building where D.L. stayed and (2) the Chinese had 
already started firing the Tibetans with rifles. 

P.M. [:] The Chinese because of D.L.’s letter, are entitled to think that he has 
been abducted. 

D.L. [:] I agree. 
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P.M. [:] That is, on the basis of this that Premier Chou-en Lai goes on asserting 

this? 

D.L. [:] Yes, 

PM. [:] That is why despite the Tezpur statement 108 they do not believe it. 

P.M. continued: Where was Panchen Lama 109 all this time. 

D.L. [:] At Shigatse. 

D.L. continued: Now that the Prime Minister knows the full facts about 
these letters, D.L. would like to take guidance from him and in that 
connection, would like to say something. At 2200 hrs. on 17th March they 
left Lhasa. On 26th March they set up a new Tibetan Government and after 
leaving some officials in charge of that Government they came to India for 
shelter and guidance. D.L. continued: Into-Tibetan bonds have been existing 
for thousands of years and from the geographical point of view India and 
Tibet are very close neighbours. The honour shown to D.L. and party during 
the Buddha Jayanti Celebrations in India had filled the entire Tibetan people 
with hope. At this time, it was only through India that peace can be restored 
in Tibet. Tibetans needed the real help of the people of India. D.L. continued: 
it was because of the backwardness of Tibet that they were in the present 
situation. The old generation of Tibetans had thought only of religion. The 
present situation is a result of their past mistakes. At the time of Indian 
independence they had wanted to establish sound and close relationship 
with India, but this did not come off. Between 1947 and 1950, Tibetan 
officials had failed completely in this respect. At the present time, the entire 
Tibetan people were conscious of the need for reform in their country’s 
political sphere. They felt that they should adopt the best methods in the 
political field and at the same time not harm their religion. If the Chinese 
make any interference in such kind of reformation, it would be clearly 
anti-religious. They think they have to lead their own life and the Chinese 
should not interfere. D.L. said whether in Tibet or in the Kham areas of 
China they are all Buddhists. The whole foundation of Tibetan tradition is 
based on religion, and if they cannot carry on on that basis, they would 
become like a people without their souls. If any changes are to be brought 


108. On 18 April 1959. 

109. Lobsang Trinley Lhiindrub Chokyi Gyaltsen. 
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about in Tibet they should be brought about by the Tibetan people 
themselves and not by foreigners and especially the Chinese, who were 
non-religious. They must gain complete independence and attain the real 
peace which can only be had by the practice of religion. D.L. emphasised 
that the Tibetans were no longer so conservative and wanted reforms to be 
carried out but according to their own people’s wishes. He had received 
many letters from his people asking for efforts to attain Tibet’s independence 
in the long run. The Tibetan students in China have also been showing 
strong national feelings. 

Interrupting D.L., P.M. said emphatically: Let us be relevant. I agreed with 
all this conception of a new world, etc. I myself would like to see a new India, 
but these are only wishes and one does not know whether I would actually live 
to see it. We have to see the situation as it is and understand realities. We 
understand about religion. If religion is really strong and dynamic it should be 
able to face up to a situation like this and if it is not able to do so, then there is 
something radically wrong with it. There are only two choices: either an armed 
struggle in which case the party with the bigger arms wins. The example of the 
students and their nationalist feeling is no doubt a good one and it goes to 
prove that you cannot convert a whole nation into anything unless they are 
themselves convinced that it would conform to their interests. 

P.M. continued: If one has to fight for anything one should choose one’s 
weapons carefully weapons which are to one’s own advantage and not to that 
of the enemy. Violence is alright if one can be equal or superior to the enemy in 
arms. One must also know how to use violence in that case. I am not criticising 
but only analysing the factors of the situation in Tibet. Spiritual efforts and 
physical force are two different things. In an actual physical conflict the physical 
force that can be brought to play and its results will have to be taken into 
account. Something to this effect I had spoken to the D.L. at the time I met him 
during the Buddha Jayanti Celebrations. Speaking practically and not 
philosophically, Tibet became an economically and socially backward country. 
Such a country is physically weak and a poor country which cannot easily 
resist the force of a powerful country. To say “Now give us a chance to become 
a strong country’’ ignores the actual position. We cannot go on, on that basis. In 
all such cases, the effort of the people themselves is required to improve their 
position. Take India’s own case. We had a background of relative backwardness 
ourselves and how hard the Indian people had to struggle before they actually 
achieved independence. 
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P.M. then asked: Did D.L. at any time speak to Premier Chou-en Lai and 
Gen. Tan that autonomy given to Tibet was not working or it was not real 
autonomy. 

D.L. [:] Yes, I spoke to Chang Kuo-hua. 110 In 1959 about the reforms in 
Kham being carried out against the wishes of the people there, but not 
about autonomy. 

P.M. [:] When did D.L. and Premier Chou-en Lai last meet? 

D.L. [:] In Delhi. 

P.M. [:] Why did he not say this not once but a hundred times to Premier Chou- 
en Lai that there was not real autonomy in Tibet? Now to say that it was not 
working is not very effective. 

P.M. went on: D.L. stated at Tezpur or somewhere that from May 58 onwards 
the Chinese suspected him — what actually happened then? 

D.L. [:] The main point is that when they (Tibetans) tried to resist some of 
the harmful policies the Chinese opposed them and got angry with them. 
Since then, they are suspicious and now they are called rebels. D.L. 
confessed that it was their mistake not to have mentioned to Premier Chou- 
en Lai about autonomy. The Chinese, although outwardly make a show of 
welcoming criticism, were extremely angry when any criticism is leveled 
against them. There was, therefore, no change to tell them about this. 

PM. [:] The choice is between recourse to arms or standing up to the Chinese 
in frank talks in a direct manner. As regards help from India, undoubtedly there 
is a good deal of sympathy for Tibet in this country, undoubtedly, we do not 
want the Tibetan religion to be suppressed or submerged by the Chinese or by 
Communism. But exactly what do they want us to do? We cannot go to war 
with China or Tibet and even that would not help Tibet? What else do they 
expect us to do? 

110. (1914-1972); Chinese politician; led Chinese forces into Tibet in 1951; commander of 
PLA in Tibet; Commander, Tibet Military Region, and First Secretary, Tibet Autonomous 
Region, 1965-67; suppressed Red Guard movement in Tibet, 1966-67; Director of 
Communist Party Affairs in South West China, 1967-68; First Political Commissar, 
Chengtu Military Region, 1967-68; Chairman, Szechwan Province Revolutionary 
Committee, 1968-72. 
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D.L. [:] Tibetans expect the achieving of independence in the long run. 

P.M. [:] Let us face facts. One cannot bring heaven to the people in India even 
if I wish it. The whole world cannot bring freedom to Tibet unless the whole 
fabric of the Chinese State is destroyed. U.S.A., U.K., and others or anybody 
else cannot do this at present. D.L. should realise that in the present context 
Tibet’s independence would mean the complete break-up of the Chinese State 
and it is not possible to envisage it as likely to happen. To defeat China is not 
easy. Only a world war, an atomic war can perhaps be the precursor of such 
possibility. Can one start a world war? Can India start a world war? Let us talk 
of the present and not of the future and be more realistic. 

D.L. [:] Help is required for the present juncture. Since 20th March, the 
Chinese have been killing indiscriminately and burning large numbers of 
people. Can’t this be stopped? 

P.M. [:] How can I stop it? How can I stop anything from happening inside 
Tibet? 

D.L. [:] There are killings by machine-gunning from the air. If there can be 
only a solution to this? 

PM. [:] There is a definite contradiction between this talk of a fight and this 
fear of killing. Ultimately if Tibet’s independence is to be achieved, it will be 
due to its own people’s courage and ability to stand up to suffering, whatever it 
may be, and not due to any help anybody else in the whole wide world can 
give. 

D.L. [:] We do not have a speck of a desire to fight the Chinese violently 
for our independence. It was the Chinese who said that the Tibetans started 
the fight but this is completely untrue. 

PM. [:] It does not matter who started the fight and there is no good complaining. 
Only old women complain! Physically it is not possible to fight on behalf of 
Tibet. Even such a suggestion will harm them and their cause. Sympathy at 
present for Tibet cannot be converted into help by any country. D.L. should be 
under no illusion and, therefore, should fashion his policy with reference to 
actuality. Gen. Chiang Kai Sheikh s name is mud and an association with him 
would only tend to make the cause much more hopeless and likely to end in 
complete failure. U.S.A., U.K. can do nothing. Therefore, at the present moment 
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if the D.L. reads newspapers he will find the anger of the Chinese against 
India. See for example the Panchen Lama’s statement . 111 We have gone to the 
limit of our efforts. It is true not much has been done. Today we cannot even 
privately advise Chinese, because of this suspicion. The so-called help being 
given to you would close all the doors to such help. D.L. would remember that 
P.M. had spoken about Hungary. The troubles there aroused tremendous feelings 
and sympathy for hundreds of Hungarians were shot down but they could still 
not do anything except to help the refugees . 112 Therefore, we have to consider 
all these things. 

P.M. then referred to the requests for interviews with D.L.: The case of 
Harrer, who is known to D.L. and who wants to see D.L. While there was no 
objection in principle, the suggestion that he might be invited to Austria or to 


The Much Wanted Man 



The Prime Minister will meet Dalai Lama this week at Mussorie. 
(FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY , 19 APRIL 1959) 


111. According to press reports, on 19 April 1959 in Peking, the Panchen Lama claimed that 
the Dalai Lama had been coerced by India into making his statement at Tezpur on 18 
April; on 22 April he accused India of expansionist designs on Tibet and declared that 
Tibet had been a part of China since the thirteenth century. 

112. For India’s reaction to the Hungarian uprising, see SWJN/SS/35/pp. 450-485 and SWJN / 
SS/36/pp. 555-579. 
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USA- etc., would make the D.L. look like a piece of merchandise. This is an 
insulting way of dealing with His Holiness and it is clear that these attempts 
were merely efforts to try to make as much money out of him as is possible. In 
America, there is no real sympathy for Tibet. Chiang Kai Sheikh has no 
sympathy. In fact, he has quarreled with P.M. 12 or 13 years ago because P.M. 
has said Tibet was a separate country. They all want to exploit Tibet in their 
cold war with the Soviet Union. 

P.M. continued: As a practical question, what can we do about it? We are anxious 
to help but our capacity to help is very limited and the moment we try to extend 
it, it would stop even that capacity. War was not possible. Cursing the Chinese 
was no alternative. It would only stop every possibility of a peaceful settlement. 
P.M. himself intended to kept very quiet except when necessary in speaking in 
Parliament. His own advice would be to let the present excitement go down so 
that talks would be possible. The Chinese say India wants to grab Tibet and 
with this suspicion they suspect everything we say. P.M. was trying in these 
few moments to explain some basic facts to the D.L. He asked for the D.L.’s 
reactions to what the P.M. had already said. 

D.L. [:] The Prime Minister has been kind enough to express the views of 
India. D.L. agreed India should be in the middle and try to help Tibet through 
China. At the present juncture the attempt should be to develop good 
relations between India and China so as to find a solution to Tibet. They 
cannot expect any military help from India knowing fully well the experience 
of Korea in the event of a conflict developing on the basis of a cold war. 

P.M. [:] At the moment, our relations with China are bad. We have to recover 
the lost ground. By threats to China or condemnation of China we do not recover 
such ground. On the other hand, we do not show any fear of China or surrender 
to China’s strength. We have yet to maintain good relations with China — a 
middle but difficult course. Does D.L. agree with this? 

D.L. [:] Yes. 

P.M. [:] The mere fact of D.L. living in India has some consequence to India, to 
Tibet, to China and to the rest of the world. In China it is immediately one of 
irritation and suspicion. D.L. being in India, keeps alive the question of Tibet 
in the minds of the world. Tibet, as it were, cannot close up without news. It 
becomes a difficult thing to manage. The tendency of the Chinese authorities 
would be to crush Tibet as soon as possible. Nobody can help. I cannot 
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understand how the Khampas can resist overwhelming Chinese force? One 
should, therefore, not close the doors of settlement; otherwise, it becomes a 
fight to the death. 

P.M. continued: I am glad that the D.L. issued a statement before coming here 
and not; after reaching Mussoorie. This statement is also suspected by the 
Chinese. In the main it covers all points. P.M. then advised no more long 
statements. The only kind of statements, if at all necessary, could relate about 
peace and ending of fighting in Tibet. An indication that despite all her sufferings 
Tibet had no quarrel with the Chinese may be helpful. P.M. deprecated the 
taking up of an attitude like “we must have independence or nothing else.” 
This would not help, nor would the cursing of China help. Stress on peace and 
stopping of fighting and killing will help in keeping the subject in the right 
place and level. 

P.M. then enquired whether D.L. thought this approach was all right. 

D.L. [:] Judging the situation in Tibet, this is correct. 

P.M. [:] Both the Tibetan situation and the DL’s presence in India also warrant 
the adoption of such an attitude. For a month or six weeks there need not be 
any statements. 

P.M. then enquired about the report about the setting up of a new 
Government and the details regarding it were given by the D.L. 

P.M. [:] Certain consequences follow from this. We as a country cannot recognise 
this Government under international law. The moment we do this, we will have 
to withdraw our C.G in Lhasa and lose all touch with Tibet. 

D.L. enquired whether our C.G was not responsible to the old Tibetan 
Government and since it has dissolved, did not the position change? 

P.M. [:] It is an act of war against China, a step like that of withdrawing our 
C.G and recognising the new Government. 

P.M. then referred to D.L. and his party’s contacts with this new rebel 
centre and said that while some contacts for news, etc., may be good, if it is 
publicly known that they are directing the rebellion from here, then international 
questions will come up. 
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D.L. frankly admitted that they had no time to think about the consequences 
of setting up of a new Government and its position under international law. The 
difficulties of communication were there and they had certainly no intention of 
embarrassing India, since he did not want India’s relations with any other country 
to be at all adversely affected. 

P.M. [:] It also comes in the way of a settlement. If D.L. has agents, etc., it 
should not be openly known and kept secret. 

P.M. mentioned that he had been talking for three and a half hours and 
could perhaps talk more. But this was not possible; particularly speaking, we 
should watch events and reactions for the next 2 to 3 weeks. D.L. can send 
messages orally or in writing by bag to Delhi. In the near future, P.M. cannot 
see him. After a while, when D.L. wants to come to Delhi he can come. If any 
necessity arises, Foreign Secretary can come and see him. P.M. expressed a 
hope of meeting D.L. later, of course, but not in the near future. 

D.L. thanked the P.M. for his kind suggestions. He will convey it to the 
Kashag and will give full consideration to them. 

P.M. [:] Menon will be here and can send messages from you. 

P.M. then raised the question of Tibetan refugees. A large number of Tibetans 
were coming through our frontiers. If the number goes on increasing it will 
become a big problem. While not wanting to deny refuge we do not also want 
to received too vast a number either. 

D.L. [:] Indeed, it will be a great problem for India. In the circumstances, 
Tibetans cannot go anywhere except to India. They rush to save themselves 
from the Chinese killings and he would appeal to the Government to be 
kind. As regards economic condition, D.L. wished they should look after 
themselves so that they are not parasites on the Government of India. 

P.M. [:] How many does he expect to come in as refugees? 

D.L. [:] It may not be more than 2,000. 

P.M. [.] We have already got two thousand. It is not so much the economic 
aspect. It causes unhappiness to those who cannot fit themselves into the new 
environment and Tibetans cannot live in plains. He will keep in touch with 
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D.L. about this. 

P.M. then pointedly told D.L. that he was no prisoner here and can go for 
walks, etc., in Mussoorie. As far as crowded parts were concerned, it is advisable 
to go by car. The entourage can also go out; but preferably in small groups and 
there was the language difficulty also. P.M. strongly advised D.L. not to have 
too many dealings with the press. 

D.L. entirely agreed about the press. 

P.M. [:] How did D.L. and party come out of Lhasa — in small groups? 

D.L. [:] Groups of five. Sometimes one by one and then joined as groups. 

P.M. enquired about the journey, whether it was extremely difficult. 

D.L. [:] It was fairly difficult. 

P.M. enquired about how the mother and members of the family took to the 
journey and whether it was too much of a strain for them. 

D.L. [:] Not so difficult. 

D.L. then thanked the Prime Minister and expressed his gratefulness for 
sparing so much time. He enquired whether as suggested by P.M., he could 
carry on religious activities in India and outside India? 

P.M. [:] Certainly. How he could do this, D.L. will have to consider carefully. 

D.L. then expressed a desire to meet the political officer in Sikkim. 

PM. [:] Some time later. Partly because our Communists have been specially 
accusing Political Officer, Sikkim, of intriguing against the Chinese. 

F.S. mentioned that the Political Officer, Sikkim, could be called up to 
Delhi for consultations and then come to Mussoorie. 

P.M. [:] He will come a little later. D.L. will be busy with many things. It may 
be worthwhile improving his Hindi and English. 
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D.L. [:] I know a few sentences in Hindi. Meanwhile I am thinking of 
learning English. 

P.M. [:] If D.L. wants any help, we will provide them. 

D.L. mentioned that learning English might help him to understand 
international law and practice better. 

Finally D.L. expressed the desire that continued guidance may be given to 
him in future as well by the Government of India. 


The meeting ended with D.L. expressing once again his gratefulness to the 
P.M. for coming and spending such a long time with him. 



(FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY , 26 APRIL 1959) 


136. Press Conference 113 

ANY CHINESE EMISSARY FREE TO SEE DALAI LAMA 
NEHRU REGRETS PANCHEN LAMAS STATEMENT HOPES 
FOR RETURN OF TIBETAN LEADER 

MUSSOORIE, April 24. 

Prime Minister Nehru said at a press conference here today that “if any emissary 
comes to see the Dalai Lama, it will be open for the Dalai Lama to see him.” 
Pandit Nehru expressed the hope that conditions would be created for the 
return of the Dalai Lama to Tibet. 

113. Mussoorie, 24 April 1959. From the National Herald , 25 April 1959. 
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As for the Panchen Lama’s charge against so called expansionist Indian 
elements. Pandit Nehru said: “No, I cannot answer this question now. Obviously, 
I do not agree with that statement. I find from the report from Peking that they 
are so much influenced by the past history of Tibet. There was no doubt that the 
then British Government did act in that way in Tibet.” 

He said what the Panchen Lama had said was “in a state of high excitement”. 

Pandit Nehru said that what the Panchen Lama had stated about the Dalai 
Lama two days ago “does not do justice to India or China or Tibet or even to 
the Panchen Lama himself.” 

The Prime Minister said that he would welcome the Panchen Lama to come 
to India and meet the Dalai Lama or anyone else he liked. “We will, of course, 
treat him with every courtesy, he or anyone else the Chinese Ambassador or 
any Chinese emissary, could see the Dalai Lama.” 

Expressing the hope that conditions would be created for the return of the 
Dalai Lama to Tibet, Pandit Nehru said that this as well as other matters should 
not be subjects of heated exchanges and debate and had to be considered quietly 
with a view to avoiding the situation getting worse. 

Asked whether in the face of official and non-official comments from Peking 
he was optimistic about a peaceful solution of the Tibetan problem. Pandit 
Nehru said: “Well of course, however long it may take — it may not be quick — 
one always tries for that”. 

Asked if he had taken up the matter diplomatically with Peking Pandit 
Nehru said: “No, except of course, for the first time when the Dalai Lama 
entered and asked for asylum, we informed them.” 

A foreign correspondent asked whether the statement of the Dalai Lama 
that he was not under duress and the fact that he was surrounded by barbed 
wire, sentries and guards were not irreconcilable. Pandit Nehru said: “you are 
mixing up the two things. It is patently not so. He has come here on his own. 
For security and other purposes we have to make certain arrangements. It is 
quite a different matter.” 

Pandit Nehru said: “I do not know how the situation will develop, whether 
the large number of people who are with him will continue to be with him: but, 
if I may say so, if any emissary comes to see him, it will be open for the Dalai 
Lama to see him.” 

Describing the Dalai Lama as a “big traveller”. Pandit Nehru said the 
Dalai Lama’s journey had been quite unusual and he needed rest and freedom 
from constant worry. “The Dalai Lama came here in 1956 and stayed for some 
months which resulted in some personal contact. To us he is not a vague mystical 
figure.” 

Replying to question about the possibility of interviewing members of the 
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Dalai Lama, entourage, Pandit Nehru said: “We do not wish to muzzle him but 
we are expected to keep in view the difficulties of the situation. After all the 
Dalai Lama is more interested in the return of peaceful conditions in Tibet and 
solution of the crisis there. I hope we will return to Tibet, but cannot say how 
long it will take.” 

Pandit Nehru said that “Indian interest in Tibet is historical, sentimental 
and religious but not essentially political. That interest is warranted by common 
bonds of religion and culture. This feeling can be noticed all over the country.” 

A correspondent suggested that the meeting of the Prime Minister and the 
Dalai Lama was unprecedented in diplomatic history. 

Pandit Nehru said: “Naturally. The Dalai Lama came here three years ago 
and spent several months and some personal contacts arose so that he is not to 
us a vague and mystical figure. He is a human being whom we know. I would 
not have rushed up to see him if I had not this engagement.” (travel agents 
meeting). 114 

The Prime Minister, answering another question said that it was obvious 
that reports from India about the Dalai Lama’s statement had “upset and irritated” 
the Chinese. 115 


137. To B.P. Chaliha: Tibetan Refugees 116 

Thank you for your telegram 23459 of April 24. 117 We shall certainly give you 
every possible assistance, but our idea is that the camp should be purely 
temporary and arrangements for accommodation and feeding of the refugees 
need not be made on an elaborate scale. We do not contemplate keeping these 
refugees for a long period in camp or making financial and other provisions for 
them as in the case of the Indian refugees from Burma during the war. Nor is it 
our intention to draw up any long-term plan for the settlement of these refugees 
in India. We think that after the first rush is over, the frontier itself will be 

114. See item 66, pp. 336-338. 

115. According to a PTI report: * Prime Minister Nehru said that there was no question of any 
joint statement or separate statement being issued after his meeting with the Dalai Lama. 

Whatever statement is to be made will be made in the normal course,’ he added. The 
Dalai Lama, Pandit Nehru said at press conference, had come after a tremendous journey 
and required rest and freedom from the consequent worry. Pandit Nehru said that he had 
come to Mussoorie in fulfillment of an old engagement, not realising that ‘I will have to 
meet a big traveller’ .” 

116. Telegram, 25 April 1959. 

117. See Appendix 14, pp. 594-595. 
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sealed by the Chinese and not many will be able to come in later. Our intention 
is that after those who have come in have been accommodated in a temporary 
camp and their details are sorted out, they will be asked to shift for themselves 
and if necessary we shall give them some ad hoc financial assistance. I agree 
that Tezpur is not an ideal location for Tibetan refugees, but no alternative 
arrangement at a more suitable place is practicable in the short time at our 
disposal. 

2. We shall certainly send you some Tibetan knowing staff. Your proposal 
for sending two or three responsible persons from the Dalai Lama’s entourage 
to help in the sorting out of the refugees is a good one and we are making 
immediate enquiries in this respect. There are certain obvious political objections 
to Government sponsoring a relief fund or making a public appeal. In fact we 
shall have to take care to prevent individuals and organisations from making 
political capital of the plight of these unfortunate refugees. A Central Relief 
Committee has been set up in Delhi and I have asked the Ministry of External 
Affairs to discuss with the organisers how they can assist. 

138. To Sampurnanand: The Dalai Lama 118 


25th April, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I am sorry to learn from the press that you are laid up with gout. That is a very 
troublesome matter. Fortunately I have never had it. 

I went day before yesterday to Dehra Dun and yesterday to Mussoorie for 
various functions. I had a long talk with the Dalai Lama. I returned this morning. 
I have impressed upon the local officials in Mussoorie to avoid making too 
much of a fuss of the Dalai Lama’s stay there. Uptil now, there has been much 
too much evidence of this kind of thing. The Dalai Lama can go wherever he 
likes, so can the people in his entourage. They are not in detention. I have told 
the Dalai Lama that while it would be desirable to avoid going to crowded 
localities, he can go for a drive anywhere in Mussoorie and he can go for a 
walk in the quieter parts of Mussoorie roundabout where he lives. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


118. Letter. Sampurnanand Collection, NAI. Also available in JN Collection. 
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139. To Y.B. Chavan: Defacing of Mao’s Picture 119 

April 26, 1959 

My dear Chavan, 

The Chinese Ambassador has protested to us in regard to a recent demonstration 
in Bombay when, it is said, the demonstrators posted a picture of Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung of the Chinese People’s Republic on the Chinese Consulate 
building and threw tomatoes at the picture. It is further said that the police were 
present on the scene. Later the police cleared the crowd to enable photographers 
to take pictures. 120 

I am sorry that such a demonstration took place. I do not know who is 
responsible. Perhaps the P.S.P or some Party did it. Whatever our views may 
be about Tibet, it is highly improper to insult the head of a great State in this 
way. We have already expressed our regret to the Chinese Embassy. 121 I think, 
however, that you might have some enquiry made into this and find out why 
the police permitted this kind of thing to be done. In future, care should be 
taken to prevent such demonstrations. 

I am very glad to learn that you have largely recovered in health. I hope 
you will not rush back to work. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


140. To Subimal Dutt: Chinese Forces Advance 122 

The Chief Minister of the Punjab came to see me this afternoon. He spoke 
about a place named Kaurik on the border of Lahaul-Spiti and Tibet. The Punjab 
Government has placed a check-post there which apparently remains at the 
place throughout the year. Information has reached the Punjab Government 
that Chinese forces have come right up to the border and have blocked the 
passage preventing people from going across or coming in. He was a little 
apprehensive of these forces trying to come right up to Kaurik. He said that he 
was issuing orders to the check-post not to give way. I agreed with him. 


1 19. Chief Minister of Bombay. 

120. The Chinese Government sent a formal protest note on 27 April 1959. See Appendix 15, 
pp. 595-596 and item 143, pp, 510-511. 

121. For GOI’s formal reply of 30 April 1959, see Appendix 16, pp. 596-598. 

122. Note, 26 April 1959. 
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141. In the Lok Sabha: Permits for Trade with Tibet 123 

Shri Hem Barua: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact that Indian Traders have to obtain permits for their 
different commodities of trade with Tibet from the Political Officer at 
Gangtok in Sikkim; 

(b) If so, whether it is a fact that this procedure involves great difficulties 
so far as these traders are concerned; and 

(c) If so, what steps, if any. Government propose to take to improve the 
situation? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) to (c). It has been arranged that permits be issued by the Political Officer, 
Sikkim, who is on the spot and can therefore assess the need for commodities 
exported more accurately. There have been no complaints against this system 
of issuing permits which seems to be working satisfactory and as such no further 
action in the matter is proposed to be taken. 


142. In the Lok Sabha: Statement on Situation in Tibet 124 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, I have made several statements in the House in regard to the 
developments in Tibet. The last statement was made on April 3, in which I 
informed the House that the Dalai Lama had entered the territory of the Indian 
Union with a large entourage. 1 ' 5 1 should like to bring this information up-to- 
date and to place such additional facts as we have before the House. 

A few days ago, the Dalai Lama and his party reached Mussoorie, where 
Government had made arrangements for their stay. I have had occasion to visit 
Mussoorie since then and have had a long talk with the Dalai Lama. 

In the course of the last few days, reports have reached us that considerable 
numbers of Tibetans, numbering some thousands, have recently crossed into 
the Kameng Frontier Division of the North East Frontier Agency and some 
hundreds have also entered the territory of Bhutan. They sought asylum, and 


123. Reply to questions, 27 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates. Second Series, Vol. XXX, col 
13486. 

124. 27 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates. Second Series, Vol. XXX, cols 13493-13503. 

125. See item 107, pp. 435-437. 
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we have agreed to this. Such of them as carried arms were disarmed. We do not 
know the exact number yet. Temporary arrangements are being made in a Camp 
for their maintenance until they can be dispersed in accordance with their wishes 
and the necessities governing such cases. We could not leave these refugees to 
their own resources. Apart from the humanitarian considerations involved, there 
was also the law and order problem to be considered. We are grateful to the 
Government of Assam for their help and cooperation in this matter. 

So far as the Dalai Lama and his party are concerned, we had to take 
adequate measures on grounds of security and also to protect them from large 
numbers of newspaper correspondents, both Indian and foreign, who, in their 
anxiety to obtain first-hand information in regard to a matter of world 
importance, were likely to harass and almost overwhelm the Dalai Lama and 
his party. While we were anxious to give protection to the Dalai Lama and his 
party, we were agreeable to giving these newspapermen suitable opportunities 
to see him. I had received an appeal from nearly 75 representatives of news 
agencies and newspapers from Tezpur requesting me to give them such 
opportunities. A senior officer of the External Affairs Ministry 126 was, therefore, 
deputed to proceed to Tezpur in advance to deal with the press representatives 
and photographers who had assembled in that small town of Assam. This officer 
made the necessary administrative arrangements to meet, as far as possible, the 
wishes of the newspapermen to see the Dalai Lama and to photograph him. 
Soon after entering India, the Dalai Lama indicated his wish to make a statement. 
We were later informed that this statement would be released at Tezpur. Our 
officer made arrangements for the distribution of a translation of the statement 
to the newspaper correspondents. 

In view of certain irresponsible charges made, I should like to make it clear 
that the Dalai Lama was entirely responsible for this statement as well as for a 
subsequent briefer statement that was made by him from Mussoorie. Our officers 
had nothing to do with the drafting or preparation of these statements. 

I need not tell the House that the Dalai Lama entered India entirely of his 
own volition. At no time had we suggested that he should come to India. We 
had naturally given thought to the possibility of his seeking asylum in India 
and when such a request came, we readily granted it. His entry with a large 
party in a remote comer of our country created special problems of transport, 
organisation and security. We deputed an officer to meet the Dalai Lama and 
his party at Bomdila and to escort them to Mussoorie. The particular officer 


126. S. Sen. 
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was selected because he had served as Consul-General in Lhasa and therefore 
was to some extent known to the Dalai Lama and his officials. 127 The selection 
of Mussoorie for the Dalai Lama’s stay was not finalised till his own wishes 
were ascertained in the matter and he agreed to it. There was no desire on our 
part to put any undue restrictions on him, but in the special circumstances, 
certain arrangements had necessarily to be made to prevent any mishap. It should 
be remembered that the various events in Tibet, culminating in the Dalai Lama’s 
departure from Lhasa and entry into India had created tremendous interest among 
the people of India and in the world press. After arrival in Mussoorie, steps 
were taken to prevent the Dalai Lama from being harassed by crowds of people 
trying to see him as well as by newspapermen. Apart from this, no restrictions 
about movement were placed on him. He has been told that he and his party 
can move about Mussoorie according to their wishes. It should be remembered 
that the Dalai Lama has recently not only had a long strenuous and dangerous 
journey, but has also had harrowing experiences which must affect the nerves 
of even a hardened person. He is only just 24 years of age. 

These are some bare facts, but behind these facts lie serious developments 
which may have far reaching consequences. Tragedy has been and is being 
enacted in Tibet, passions have been let loose, charges made and language 
used which cannot but worsen the situation and our relations with our northern 
neighbour. I am sure that the House will agree with me that in considering 
matters of such high import, we should exercise restraint and wisdom and use 
language which is moderate and precise. In these days of cold war, there has 
been a tendency to use unrestrained language and often to make wild charges 
without any justification. We have fortunately kept out of the cold war and I 
hope that on this, as on any other occasion, we shall not use the language of 
cold war. The matter is too serious to be dealt with in a trivial or excited way. I 
would, therefore, appeal to the press and the public to exercise restraint in 
language. I regret that occasionally there have been lapses from this on our 
side. In particular, I regret that grave discourtesy was shown some days ago to 
a picture of the head of the Chinese State, Chairman Mao Tse-tung. This was 
done by a small group of irresponsible people in Bombay. In the excitement of 
the moment, we cannot allow ourselves to be swept away into wrong courses. 

It is not for me to make any similar appeal to the leaders, the press and the 
people of China. All I can say is that I have been greatly distressed at the tone 
of the comments and the charges made against India by responsible people in 


127. P. N. Menon. 
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China . 128 They have used the language of cold war regardless of truth and 
propriety. This is peculiarly distressing in a great nation with thousands of years 
of culture behind it, noted for its restrained and polite behaviour. The charges 
made against India are so fantastic that I find it difficult to deal with them. 
There is the charge of our keeping the Dalai Lama under duress. The Chinese 
authorities should surely know how we function in this country and what our 
laws and Constitution are. Even if we were so inclined, we could not keep the 
Dalai Lama under some kind of detention against his will, and there can be no 
question of our wishing to do so. We can gain nothing by it except the burden 
of difficult problems. In any event, this matter can be easily cleared. It is open 
to the Dalai Lama at any time to go back to Tibet or wherever he wants to. As 
the Panchen Lama has made himself responsible specially for some strange 
statements, I have stated that we would welcome him to come to India and 
meet the Dalai Lama himself. Should he choose to do so, every courtesy will be 
extended to him . 1-9 I have further said that the Chinese Ambassador or any 
other emissary of the Chinese Government can come to India for this purpose 
and meet the Dalai Lama. There is no barrier for anyone to come peacefully to 
India, and whether we agree with him or not, we shall treat him with the courtesy 
due to a guest. 

Another and an even stranger allegation has been made about “Indian 
expansionists who, it is alleged, are inheritors of the British tradition of 
imperialism and expansion. It is perfectly true that British policy was one of 
expansion into Tibet and that they earned this out by force of arms early in this 
century. That was, in our opinion, an unjustified and cruel adventure which 
brought much harm to the Tibetans. As a result of that, the then British 
Government in India established certain extra territorial rights in Tibet. When 

128. In a speech to the second session of the National People’s Congress in Peking on 18 
April 1959, Chou En-lai said: “Although the Dalai Lama has been abducted to India, we 
still hope he will be able to free himself from the duress of the rebels and return to the 

motherland. A sharp anti-India campaign developed in the Chinese press during this 
penod. 

1 -9. According to The Hindu of 30 April 1959, the Panchen Lama said at the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference in Peking on 29 April: “If the Indian Prime Minister 
meant that he hoped I would go to India to enter into talks on the so-called Tibet question, 
then I must point out that the Tibet question can be solved only in Tibet.’’ The New 
ma News Agency also quoted him as saying about his trip to India in 1956: “some 
Indian officials often showed a certain discrimination against me in arranging receptions. 

, " ent< T5 e a t0 s ^ ee P on the trains sometimes because they were not provided with 

:in & . e also complained that the stupa at Samath and several monasteries “were in 
a poor state. 
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India became independent, we inherited some of these rights. Being entirely 
opposed to any such extra territorial rights in another country, we did not wish 
to retain them. But in the early days after Independence and Partition, our hands 
were full, as this House well knows, and we had to face very difficult situations 
in our own country. We ignored, if I may say so, Tibet. Not being able to find a 
suitable person to act as our representative at Lhasa, we allowed for some time 
the existing British representative to continue at Lhasa. Later an Indian took 
his place. Soon after the Chinese armies entered Tibet, the question of these 
extra territorial rights was raised and we readily agreed to give them up. We 
would have given them up anyhow, whatever developments might have taken 
place in Tibet. We withdrew our army detachments from some places in Tibet 
and handed over Indian postal and telegraph installations and rest houses. We 
laid down the Five Principles of the Panchsheel and placed our relationship 
with the Tibet region on a new footing. 

What we were anxious about was to preserve the traditional connections 
between India and Tibet in regard to pilgrim traffic and trade, our action in this 
matter and whatever we have done subsequently in regard to Tibet is proof 
enough of our policy and that India had no political or ulterior ambitions in 
Tibet. Indeed, even from the narrowest practical point of view, any other policy 
would have been wrong and futile. Ever since then we have endeavoured not 
only to act up to the agreement we made, but to cultivate the friendship of the 
Chinese State and people. 

It is therefore, a matter of the deepest regret and surprise to us that charges 
should be made which are both unbecoming and entirely void of substance. We 
have conveyed this deep feeling of regret to the Chinese Government, more 
especially at the speeches delivered recently in the current session of the National 
People’s Congress in Peking. 

I stated some time ago that our broad policy was governed by three factors: 
(1) the preservation of the security and integrity of India; (2) our desire to 
maintain friendly relations with China; and (3) our deep sympathy for the people 
of Tibet. That policy we shall continue to follow because we think that a correct 
policy not only for the present but even more so for the future. It would be a 
tragedy if the two great countries of Asia, India and China, which have been 
peaceful neighbours for ages past, should develop feelings of hostility against 
each other. We for our part will follow this policy, but we hope that China also 
will do likewise and that nothing will be said or done which endangers the 
friendly relations of the two countries which are so important from the wider 
point of view of the peace of Asia and the world. The Five Principles have laid 
down, inter alia mutual respect for each other. Such mutual respect is gravely 
impaired if unfounded charges are made and the language of cold war used. 
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I have already made it clear previously that the charge that Kalimpong was 
the centre of the Tibetan rebellion is wholly unjustified. We have a large number 
of people of Tibetan stock living in India as Indian nationals. We have also 
some Tibetan emigres in India. All of these deeply respect the Dalai Lama. 
Some of these have been exceedingly unhappy at developments in Tibet; some, 
no doubt, have anti-Chinese sentiments. We have made it clear to them that 
they will not be permitted to carry on any subversive activities from India, and 
I should like to say that by and large they have acted in accordance with the 
directions of the Government of India. I cannot obviously say that someone has 
not done something secretly, but to imagine or say that a small group of persons 
sitting in Kalimpong organised a major upheaval in Tibet seems to me to make 
a large draft on imagination and to slur over obvious facts. 

The Khampa revolt started in an area of China proper adjoining Tibet more 
than three years ago. Is Kalimpong supposed to be responsible for that? This 
revolt gradually spread and, no doubt, created a powerful impression on the 
minds of large numbers of Tibetans who had kept away from the revolt. Fears 
and apprehensions about their future gripped their minds and the nationalist 
upsurge swayed their feelings. Their fears may have been unjustified, but surely 
they cannot be denied. Such feelings can only be dealt with adequately by 
gentler methods than warfare. 

When Premier Chou En-lai came here two or three years ago, he was good 
enough to discuss Tibet with me at considerable length. We had a frank and full 
talk. He told me that while Tibet had long been a part of the Chinese State, they 
did not consider Tibet as a province of China. The people were different from 
the people of China proper, just as in other autonomous regions of the Chinese 
State the people were different, even though they formed part of that State. 
Therefore, they considered Tibet an autonomous region which would enjoy 
autonomy. He told me further that it was absurd for anyone to imagine that 
China was going to force communism on Tibet. Communism could not be 
enforced in this way on a very backward country and they had no wish to do so 
even though they would like reforms to come in progressively. Even these 
reforms they proposed to postpone for a considerable time. 

About that time, the Dalai Lama was also here and I had long talks with 
him then, I told him of Premier Chou En-lai’s friendly approach and of his 
assurance that he would respect the autonomy of Tibet. I suggested to him that 
he should accept these assurances in good faith and cooperate in maintaining 
that autonomy and bringing about certain reforms in Tibet. The Dalai Lama 
agreed that his country, though, according to him, advanced spiritually, was 
very backward socially and economically and reforms were needed. 

t is not for us to say how far these friendly intentions and approaches 
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materialise. The circumstances were undoubtedly difficult. On the one side 
there was a dynamic, rapidly moving society; on the other, a static, unchanging 
society fearful of what might be done to it in the name of reform. The distance 
between the two was great and there appeared to be hardly any meeting point. 
Meanwhile, change in some forms inevitably came to Tibet. Communications 
developed rapidly and the long isolation of Tibet was partly broken through. 
Though physical barriers were progressively removed, mental and emotional 
barriers increased. Apparently, the attempt to cross these mental and emotional 
barriers was either not made or did not succeed. 

To say that a number of ‘upper strata reactionaries’ in Tibet were solely 
responsible for this appears to be an extraordinary simplification of a 
complicated situation. Even according to the accounts received through Chinese 
sources, the revolt in Tibet was of considerable magnitude and the basis of it 
must have been a strong feeling of nationalism which affects not only upper 
class people but others also. No doubt, vested interests joined it and sought to 
profit by it. The attempt to explain a situation by the use of rather worn-out 
words, phrases and slogans, is seldom helpful. 

When the news of these unhappy developments came to India, there was 
immediately a strong and widespread reaction. The Government did not bring 
about this reaction. Nor was this reaction essentially political. It was largely 
one of sympathy based on sentiment and humanitarian reasons. Also on a certain 
feeling of kinship with the Tibetan people derived from long-established 
religious and cultural contacts. It was an instinctive reaction. It is true that 
some people in India sought to profit by it by turning it in an undesirable 
direction. But the fact of that reaction of the Indian people was there. If that 
was the reaction here, one may well imagine the reaction among the Tibetans 
themselves. Probably this reaction is shared in the other Buddhist countries of 
Asia. When there are such strong feelings, which are essentially not political, 
they cannot be dealt with by political methods alone, much less by military 
methods, we have no desire whatever to interfere in Tibet; we have every desire 
to maintain the friendship between India and China, but at the same time, we 
have every sympathy for the people of Tibet, and we are greatly distressed at 
their hapless plight. We hope still that the authorities of China, in their wisdom, 
will not use their great strength against the Tibetans but will win them to friendly 
cooperation in accordance with the assurances they have themselves given about 
the autonomy of the Tibet region. Above all, we hope that the present fighting 
and killing will cease. 

As I have said above, I had a long talk with the Dalai Lama three days ago 
at Mussoorie. He told me of the difficulties he had to face, of the growing 
resentment of his people at the conditions existing there and how he sought to 
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restrain them, of his feelings that the religion of the Buddha, which was more 
to him than life itself, was being endangered. He said that up to the last moment 
he did not wish to leave Lhasa. It was only on the afternoon of the 17th March, 
when, according to him, some shells were fired at his palace and fell in a pond 
nearby, that the sudden decision was taken to leave Lhasa. Within a few hours 
the same day he and his party left Lhasa and took the perilous journey to the 
Indian frontier. The departure was so hurried that even an adequate supply of 
clothes, etc., could not be brought. When I met the Dalai Lama, no member of 
his entourage was present. Even the interpreter was our own. The Dalai Lama 
told me that the two statements which had been issued were entirely his own 
and there was no question of anybody coercing him to make them. Even though 
he is young, I could not easily imagine that he could be coerced into doing 
something he did not wish. All my sympathy goes out to this young man who at 
an early age has had to shoulder heavy burdens and to face tremendous 
responsibilities. During the last few weeks, he has suffered great physical and 
mental strain. I advised him to rest for a while and not to take any hurried 
decisions. He felt very unhappy at conditions in Tibet and was especially anxious 
that fighting should stop. 


143. To Subimal Dutt: Regret at Defacing 
of Mao’s Picture 130 

In reply to this protest, 1 1 you might state that we deeply regret this incident and 
in fact the Prime Minister has already expressed his regret in Parliament. We 
have enquired into the matter. The facts are not wholly as stated in the Chinese 
Memorandum. More particularly the suggestion that the police connived at all 
this is not correct. I think you might give in your reply or separately a brief 
summary of the police report. 

You might add that under our law processions cannot be banned so long as 
they function peacefully. In fact the Chinese Embassy must be aware of such 
processions being held even near Parliament House from time to time and 
indulging in highly objectionable slogans not only against the Prime Minister 
ut even against Mahatma Gandhi. An incident occurred when portraits of 
ahatma Gandhi and the Prime Minister were taken out by some irresponsible 
persons and treated in an insulting way. Under our law, a great deal of latitude 
is allowed to people so long as they do not indulge in actual violence. 

130. Note, 27 April 1959. 

131. See Appendix 15, pp. 595-5%. 
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It might be pointed out further that this misbehaviour was on the part of a 
small party called the Socialist Party which broke away from the major Socialist 
Party, namely, the Praja Socialist Party, some years ago. It is the definite 
programme of this party to indulge in highly objectionable behaviour towards 
Government. It is a small group of no importance. 

In any event, we deeply regret that such discourtesy was shown to a picture 
of Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 

You might add that while we can understand and appreciate the resentment 
of the Chinese Embassy to such an incident, we regret the language used in the 
Memorandum. It should be clear to the Chinese Embassy that this deplorable 
incident was the act of a few persons and there was certainly no question of 
connivance of the police or the Government. Further that under our laws civil 
liberty is guaranteed and under its cover even misbehaviour can take place to 

\xy 

some extent. 


144. For the Lok Sabha Secretariat: Pro- and 
Anti-Chinese Propaganda 133 

The Lok Sabha Secretariat might be informed that it will hardly be desirable to 
answer the question attached. There has, of course, been some distribution of 
pro-China propaganda by the Communist Party. There has also been much 
propaganda against China by other parties. To some extent all this is allowed. It 
is only when it goes beyond normal limits that objection is taken. Such objection 
is taken only in special cases. 

2. If this question is put up for answer, the other aspect is also likely to be 
put forward. 

145. To G. Parthasarathi: China and the Dalai Lama 134 

I have seen your messages and text of resolution of National People’s Congress 
on Tibet. You must have seen my statements in Parliament and our 
communications to Chinese Government. On 4th May there will be debate on 
Tibet in Rajya Sabha. 135 1 shall adopt the same line there. 

132. For GOFs reply of 30 April, see Appendix 16, pp. 596-598. 

133. Note, 27 April 1959. 

134. Telegram to Indian Ambassador to China, 29 April 1959. 

135. See SWJN/SS/49/pp. 545-555. 
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2. I am leaving Delhi for three days. Recent developments in Tibet have 
raised difficult problems not only for India but for China also and of course for 
Tibet itself. I can appreciate to some extent Chinese attitude, constituted as 
Chinese are at present. We realise that Tibet is very backward. Nevertheless the 
regimented and virulent attacks on India in China and their insistence on patent 
falsehoods have surprised and distressed me. It seems to me that Chinese 
authorities have developed a habit of trying to bully and imagine that offensive 
language will produce results they desire. It produces exactly opposite results 
in any self-respecting country. It is difficult enough to restrain these strong 
reactions in India, but we shall do so. Our general policy will remain firm 
though not unfriendly to China. We realise the importance of these friendly 
relations, but friendship cannot be obtained by threats and coercive attitude. If 
Chinese friendship is necessary for India, so is Indian friendship for China. 
The time for any country to display arrogance in dealing with India is long 
past. We have still some remains of what we learnt from Gandhiji. We shall, 
therefore, continue to be polite and seek friendship and at the same time to hold 
firmly to the policy we consider correct. 

3. It seems to me that Chinese would very much like to get Dalai Lama 
back and his remaining in India is a continuing affront and irritation to them. 
As I have said, Dalai Lama can go back if he so wishes but there is no chance 
of his going back unless circumstances change radically. This means also that 
relations of India and China will remain tense even though we might avoid 
crises, 

4. I do not know if you will have any chance of talking informally to 
people who count. If so, you might explain to them how opposition parties 
have full freedom to function here and in fact they frequently hold 
demonstrations against Government and criticise it in strong language. 
Obviously this is not understood in China where no opposition is allowed. Also 
that during twelve years of our Independence, no country, big or small, has 
used such offensive language towards India as Chinese leaders and press 
recently. In spite of this grave provocation, we have remembered Gandhiji and 
will continue to keep our tempers. 136 


136. For Parthasarathi’s reply of 3 May 1959, see Appendix 18, pp. 601-603. 
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146. At Birpur: Talk with Correspondents 137 

Nehru: It will be Good if Dalai Lama Can Really Return Home 

Kathmandu, May 2 — If the Dalai Lama “can really return” to Lhasa that would 
be good for all concerned. Prime Minister Nehru told a group of Nepalese 
journalists in a special interview on Thursday on the banks of the Kosi. 13S 

The Prime Minister met the correspondents from Kathmandu after his talks 
with King Mahendra at Birpur on the India-Nepal border. 

Asked, if the present relations between India and China would improve if 
the Dalai Lama came to Nepal, Pandit Nehru is reported to have said that he 
did not know. 

He is reported to have said that the Chinese were asking that the Dalai 
Lama should return to Tibet and they believed that his return would help. He 
refused to comment when asked whether he personally thought that the Dalai 
Lama’s return to Tibet would ease the situation there. He is quoted as having 
stated: “I cannot say anything on this.” 

Answering a question about the Dalai Lama’s going to Nepal “which is 
between India and China” could help the Prime Minister is reported to have 
said that the Dalai Lama was absolutely free to go and stay anywhere he liked. 
“He is a free agent and can even go back to Tibet.” He added that this could, of 
course, be good for all concerned “if he can really return to Tibet.” 

Pandit Nehru estimated that about five-thousand Tibetan refugees had 
crossed into India and Bhutan. He then asked Gen. Subama Shamsher, Chairman 
of the Nepalese Council of Ministers, who was also there how many Tibetan 
refugees had come into Nepal and was told that “there might have been small 
groups of them who have come to Nepal but it is difficult to distinguish a 
refugee and other people.” 

Pandit Nehru is also reported to have told the Nepalese newsmen that India 
was prepared to review the Indo-Nepalese trade agreement. 


137. 30 April 1959. From the National Herald , 3 May 1959. 

138. See also item 171, pp. 546-548. 
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(b) Pakistan 

147. To 0. Pulla Reddi: US Defence Supplies to 
Pakistan 139 

I suppose we are bound to have questions in Parliament on this subject, and 
there will be a good deal of excitement about this supply of jet bombers. 140 
When occasion arises, you might point this out to the U.S. Embassy. This 
question of supply of military equipment and aircraft by the U.S. to Pakistan is 
one which hurts the Indian public very much. 

2. You might convey this information to the Defence Ministry. 

148. To Rajeshwar Dayal: Meeting Ayub Khan 141 


April 5, 1959 

My dear Rajeshwar, 

I have read your letter of April 2nd 142 with great interest. What exactly does it 
lead to? What are we supposed to do in the circumstances? It seems to me 
obvious that it would not be desirable at all for me to meet President Ayub 
Khan in the near future. Something has to be done about what has happened 
before any such meeting can be thought of. 

I met Dr. B.C. Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal, today and I showed 
him your letter. There is reference in it, as you will remember, to the West 
Bengal Chief Minister meeting the Governor of East Pakistan. Dr. Roy told me 
that he is perfectly prepared to meet the Governor if there is some assurance of 
any good resulting from such a meeting. There is no point in his going to carry 
on an argument. At present, as you know, feelings in India and more particularly 


139. Note to the Defence Secretary, 3 April 1959. Government of India, Ministry of External 
Affairs, Historical Division, Notes , Memoranda and Decisions of Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru— September 1946-May 1964 — Vol. Ill — U.S. Military Assistance to Pakistan . 
January 1959-May 1964 (n.d.), p. 5, col. 2. 

140. M. J. Desai had noted on 3 April that Brown, the U.S. Minister, had told him the previous 
day about the supply of one squadron, that is, twenty B-57 bombers to Pakistan, during 
the following year. Their range, speed and armament were the same as those of the 
Canberras which India had purchased from the U.K. 

141 . Letter to the Indian High Commissioner in Pakistan. 

142. See Appendix 6, pp. 573-577. 
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in Bengal, are rather excited over these border issues and I doubt if it would be 
advisable for Dr. Roy to take any step in this direction. But, should something 
happen which improves conditions. Dr. Roy would gladly meet the Governor. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


149. In the Lok Sabha: Trade with Pakistan 143 

Groundnut Seeds for Pakistan 

Question: 144 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether Government received any request from the Pakistan 
Government for the supply of 10,000 maunds of Madras short erect 
variety of groundnut seeds in August, 1958; and 

(b) If so, the action taken thereon? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) and (b). Yes, Sir. A request was received from the Government of Pakistan, 
in August, 1958, to supply them 10,000 maunds of Madras erect variety of 
groundnut seeds for sowing purposes in East Pakistan. The Government agreed 
to supply 6,000 maunds. 


143. Reply to a question, 8 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXIX, col. 
10536. 

144. By Congress MP P. C. Borooah. 
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150. To M.J. Desai: Retaining an American Lawyer 145 

I do not at all fancy this arrangement. I am told, however, that I & P Ministry 
have already engaged Major Bloomfield and all that is necessary is to send him 
detailed instructions. 146 There is thus not much point now in my being consulted 

. • • 147 

or my expressing a contrary opinion. 

The present arrangement is apparently for a year — I hope it will not be 
extended beyond this period. 


151. In the Rajya Sabha: Pakistani Firing 148 

Firing by Pakistanis on Indian Border 
Near Barapunji, Karimganj 

Question: 149 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given 
to Starred Question No. 375 in the Rajya Sabha on the 2nd March, 1959 
and state: 

(a) the number of Indian nationals killed or injured as a result of Pakistani 
firings in the month of March, 1959 near Barapunji, Karimganj ; and 

(b) what steps have so far been taken or are proposed to be taken by 
Government to protect the life and property of Indian nationals there, 
especially women and children? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
No Indian nationals are reported to have been killed but three were injured 


145. Note to CS, 10 April 1959. File No. 32(4)-400/59, Ministry of Irrigation (IT. Section) 

1959. Also available in File No. F-23( 1 )-CWD/60, Ministry of Irrigation (I.T. Section) 

1960. 

146. K. Krishna Rao, Deputy Secretary, Legal and Treaties Division, MEA, had noted on 9 
April that GOI should participate in recognised international non-governmental law 
organisations. Their recommendations would be useful to argue India’s case on both the 
Canal Waters Dispute and the Ganga- Brahmaputra problem. Major Bloomfield would 
be valuable for this purpose. 

147 . M.J. Desai had noted on 9 April that India could hardly afford any dollar expenditure but 
as Pakistan s mischief had to be contained to a certain extent, the engagement of Major 
Louis M. Bloomfield on payment of 4,000 dollars a year plus expenses might be approved. 

148. Reply to questions, 20 April 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXV, cols 3-7. 

149. By Congress MPs Amolakh Chand, Jugal Kishore, Savitry Devi Nigam. 
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as a result of Pakistani firing towards Barapunji, Karimganj, etc., in the 
month of March, 1959. 

(b) Apart from the Government of India and the State Government 
taking necessary steps for the defence of Indian territory and for protection 
of the border people, the Government of India have expressed their serious 
concern to the Government of Pakistan against the continued occurrence 
of border incidents which are in clear violation of letter and spirit of the 
Joint communique issued after the Prime Ministers’ meeting of September, 
1958. They have further requested the Government of Pakistan to issue 
immediate and effective instructions to the border authorities concerned 
for the stoppage of aggressive activities on the Pakistan side of the border 
in the interests of maintaining peaceful conditions on the border. 


Shri Amolakh Chand: May I know whether after making a strong protest, 
some firing incidents did happen in the month of April and, if so, what is 
the number of personnel affected by the firing and whether it has become a 
routine matter now-a-days? 



(FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY , 19 APRIL 1959) 
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Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: I want separate notice for that, the question relates 
to March. 

Shri Amolakh Chand: My question is whether, after making that protest, 
there has been any effect. Whether the firing has ceased or whether it is 
continuing even in April — that is a simple question. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The firing stops but later it begins again sometimes. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether the attention of the Government 
has been drawn to reports in the Assam Tribune and various other Bengali 
papers to the effect that in some places the security arrangements are not 
quite adequately. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. I have not seen that particular paper. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: What is the response of the Pakistan Government in 
regard to our grave concern that we have communicated to them in respect 
of these border firings? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Their response is manifold. One response is denying 
and making counter-charges. Another response is, hoping that all this will stop. 

Shri S.C. Deb : 150 Is it a fact that during firing people generally took shelter 
underground and they had to live there for most part of the day and because 
of that their health was affected and, if so, what steps have Government 
taken? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I don’t know. Does the hon. Member mean whether by 
some people going to shelter underground their health was affected or not? 
That I cannot say. We had not examined that question. But so far as we know, it 
was the Pakistani people who dug trenches and fired from the trenches. I don’t 
know how far their health was affected. 

Shrimati Savitry Devi Nigam: In view of the frequency of such incidents, 
may I know if Government is intending to form village safety councils in 
the border villages and provide some arms to the villagers for self- 
protection? 

1 50. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Assam. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I don’t think, in this particular case. I am not making 
any general answer about border areas. But firing normally takes place across 
a river and in such cases the village people being armed will probably make 
little difference. I think we have had quite adequate arrangements for the security. 
Whatever the arrangements might be, one cannot prevent an odd gun or a bullet 
hitting somebody. The best of arrangements will not be able to get over that. 
Only a peaceful settlement can. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: As a result of such frequent firings, some people 
have had to remove themselves from those affected areas. What steps have 
the Government taken in regard to the resettlement or housing 
accommodation etc. of those people who have had to come away from 
those places? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Send them back to where they came from. 

Dr. D.H. Variava: 151 What instructions have been issued by us to our security 
forces when such firing is made from Pakistan — whether to retaliate or to 
follow them — and in any case, when our security forces are there, do they 
return the fire on the aggressor and try to catch some of these people when 
they come into our territory? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, whenever this occurred, firing had taken place in 
reply. Normally, as I said, it does happen across a river. Normally, it is static 
firing from both sides. Sometimes, some movement, may be a few yards this 
way or that way, might take place in some areas which are supposed to be a 
disputed boundary. People cross the disputed boundary and they are pushed 
back and this kind of thing constantly happens. 

Shri S.C. Deb: May I know whether it is a fact that by the Pakistani bullets 
many houses and other places were hit and damaged and also at the time of 
firing it w'as not possible to remove the injured persons and give immediate 
relief? May I know whether any relief van was there to give relief to these 
persons? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I don’t know what the hon. Member refers to. I cannot 
speak with absolute certainty immediately but the persons who are injured have 

151. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Gujarat. 
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been in the region of one or two occasionally. It is not on any large scale that 
people are being hit and naturally these one or two are helped immediately. 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru We know the area in which the firing had been taking 
place on the eastern border. Have our forces been stationed at central places 
along this border so that they may be moved quickly to intermediate places 
when necessary? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir. The matter of the whole border is put in the 
final charge of the military. Even though they might not be there, it is their 
charge. Even the police have to function under the military directions. The 
police are there at various parts of the border and at various places. There some 
military is stationed and it is the responsibility of the military to move their 
forces or station them where they think it is proper. 


152. In the Lok Sabha: Dealing with Pakistan 
Propaganda 152 

Foreign Publicity 

Question: 153 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state what steps 
Government have taken to intensify foreign publicity to counteract 
Pakistan’s false propaganda against Kashmir during 1958-59? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Important news items and facts about Kashmir problem were morsecast regularly 
to our Missions abroad through daily transmissions from the External Publicity 
Division. These were issued to the press by our Publicity Posts. 

Our Missions abroad issued brochure and pamphlets in languages of their 
respective regions explaining facts about Kashmir and took prompt corrective 
action in refuting misleading press reports on the subject. 


152. Reply to questions, 22 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXX, cols 
12780-12781. 

153. By Congress MPs D C. Sharma and Sardar Iqbal Singh. 
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The Mightier Weapon 



The Pakistan Government has taken over control of the 
“ Pakistan Times ” group of newspapers. 


(FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY , 26 APRIL 1959) 


A number of pamphlets on Kashmir were also produced by the External 
Publicity Division and widely distributed abroad through our Missions. A list 
of such pamphlets is laid on the Table of the Sabha. (See Appendix VII, annexure 
No. 10) 

Two private publications (included in the list which is laid on the Table of 
the Sabha. (See Appendix VII, annexure No. 10) were purchased by the External 
Publicity Division for distribution abroad. 

Facts about Kashmir were explained to foreign correspondents stationed 
in India or visiting the country for short period. Press delegations and other 
foreign journalists were given facilities to visit Kashmir to get first hand 
information about conditions there. 

The progress and development of Kashmir State were projected abroad 
through photographs, feature articles and documentary films. 

The External Services of All India Radio explained facts about Kashmir in 
their broadcasts in foreign languages. 
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153. In the Lok Sabha: Pakistani Poets in India 154 

Question: 1 '' 5 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government are aware that a Delhi Industrialist who has 
industrial interests in Pakistan often invites some Pakistani poets to 
India; and 

(b) whether it is a fact that some of these poets often recite anti-Indian 
poems on Pakistan Radio? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) Certain prominent poets from Pakistan are invited annually for an Indo- 
Pakistan Mushaira in Delhi by the Lala Murlidhar Shankarlal Memorial 
Society. 

(b) Government have no information. 


1 54. In the Rajya Sabha: Tukergram 156 

Withdrawal of Pakistani Forces 
From Tukergram 

Question: 1 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether it is a fact 
that the Government of India have asked the Government of Pakistan for 
the withdrawal of Pakistani Forces from Tukergram on the eastern border 
in accordance with the Nehru-Noon Agreement of September 1958; and if 
so, what has been the response from Pakistan? 

The Deputy Minister of External affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
Yes Sir. No reply has so far been received from the Government of Pakistan. 

Shri V.K. Dhage: Is it a fact that Tukergram, according to the Radcliffe 
Award, was part of India? 


Shnmati Lakshmi Menon: Yes, Sir. 


154. Reply to questions, 22 April 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXX, 
col. 12785. 

155. By Congress MPs A M. Tariq. Bhakt Darshan, Ram Krishan Gupta. 

36 Reply to questions, 23 April 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXV, cols 484-486. 
157. By Congress MPs V.K. Dhage and J.H. Joshi. 
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Shri V.K. Dhage: And it was in the possession of India till what date? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: It was in the possession of India till, I think, 
August, 1958. 

Shri V.K. Dhage: What is the Nehru-Noon Agreement in this regard? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not think it is mentioned in that, as far as I remember. 
I speak subject to correction — it is not mentioned there. But it certainly was 
agreed to that this Tukergram should be vacated by the Pakistan troops. At the 
same time, they added that they attached to it some decision about the Patharia 
forests, where, according to them, India had committed aggression on their 
territory. Just as we said they had done on Tukergram, which they agreed they 
had. So, we said: “Well, if you have any grievance about Patharia forests, let us 
immediately, even temporarily, before the final demarcation, have a temporary 
demarcation. Let the forest officers and revenue officers do it, and we will 
abide by that.” Now, some attempt was made to do that, but it failed. Meanwhile, 
we are reminding them about Tukergram repeatedly. 

Shri J.H. Joshi: May I know. Sir, how many square miles of the area have 
been unlawfully seized by the Pakistanis and have been retained in their 
possession? What are the steps taken by the Government to regain them? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: The whole area is only 420 acres - the Tukergram 
village — out of which 170 acres are in our possession and 200 acres are in 
the forcible possession of Pakistan and the rest is river bed. 

Dr. A.N. Bose: What is the Indian Government’s view about the position 
of Patharia forests? Is it Indian territory or Pakistan territory? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. Patharia forest is a big forest. Our view is 
that a certain part of it, a certain large part of it, is our territory. Everybody 
admits that a large part of it is our territory. The question is what is the 
dividing line of the forest. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: 158 Has it come to the notice of the Government that 
recently it appeared in the papers of Pakistan that Tukergram was given to 
Pakistan by the Bagge Award. What is the fact? 

158. Independent, Rajya Sabha MP from Rajasthan. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I do not remember. Sir, what has been said and 
where this has been said. They might very well have said it. They make all 
kinds of tales. But the fact is that the question of Tukergram has not been raised 
by Pakistan, so far as I know, at any time in the last ten years it was in our 
possession. 


155. In the Rajya Sabha: Gilgit Road Construction 159 

Question: 160 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether it is a fact 
that an all-weather road linking West Pakistan with Gilgit is being 
constructed by Pakistan? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): 
A report to this effect has appeared in the Pakistan Press. 

Shri V.K. Dhage: May I know. Sir, whether the Government has taken any 
steps in this regard to find out the truth about it? 

Mr. Chairman: No steps have been taken; from the horizontal nod I 
understand it. 


Shri V.K. Dhage: What is the answer? 

Mr. Chairman: No steps have been taken. 

Shri V.K. Dhage: Is it not a fact that this portion of Kashmir belongs to 
India? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Gilgit was part of the old Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Diwan Chaman Lall: 161 Is it a fact that Gilgit was captured by Pakistan 
after the cease fire? 


159. Reply to questions, 23 April 1959, Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol.XXV, cols 480-483. 

160. By Congress MP V.K. Dhage. 

161. Congress. Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a curious story, because I remember that an 
English officer there, in the Gilgit Scouts, who organised a little petty revolution 
in Gilgit, turned out the representative of the Maharajah and handed over Gilgit 
to Pakistan . 162 

Shri N.M. Lingam: Should not this matter be brought to the notice of the 
United Nations, as in the case of the Mangla Dam , 163 since it is a violation 
of the commitment of Pakistan before the United Nations, if it is true? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No. Broadly all these questions have been brought before 
them. What my colleague said is that this particular thing by itself has not been 
mentioned, but the whole question of Gilgit has been mentioned there. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know. Sir, whether it is a fact that American 
assistance is being lavishly given for these and other constructions in the 
Gilgit area? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Am I asked if this is being lavishly given? Well, American 
assistance is being given on a fairly considerable scale. The exact way, it is 
spent in Pakistan, will be difficult for me to say. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know, Sir, if the Prime Minister has noted that 
in the American press always great prominence is given to the constructions 
that are in progress in that particular Gilgit area? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir. Some prominence has been given to it. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know. Sir, whether the Government has cared 
to find out from the American authorities as to why so much of interest 
should be taken in a place where once a petty revolution took place, and 
what is otherwise making it very much interesting to the Americans? 

(No reply) 


162. During the tribal invasion of Kashmir, the British Commandant of the Gilgit Scouts, a 
paramilitary force raised in 1 889, Major William A. Brown, handed over Gilgit to Pakistan 
in 1947. See also SWJN/SS/2/p. 278 and SWJN/SS/4/p. 299. 

163. For India’s protest, see SWJN/SS/39/pp. 634-635. See also SWJN/SS/41/pp. 661-662. 
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Shri Jaswant Singh: I should like to know whether, in the Pakistan-held 
part of Jammu and Kashmir when they make some changes, we make 
protests or we report it to the United Nations, and also in this particular 
case when they are making roads to Gilgit, etc? If it has not been done, 
may I know whether it has not been done because of the unimportance of 
the matter? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. It is of high importance because of its military 
significance. Otherwise, the making of roads inside the territory held by Pakistan 
is not a thing which we would normally object to. Roads may be made. The 
objection is to that part being there at all, to their holding that portion. But if 
they are there, they can make roads. It is true that when the purpose of the road 
is to increase the military potential of an area, then it is naturally more 
objectionable. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: My question is that if the construction of the road is of 
strategic importance, then why no action was taken? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not quite know what the hon. Member means by 
“no action was taken.” We have to take action in two ways. One is the broad 
fact of these areas being occupied by Pakistan. Secondly, whether they have 
been utilised for any particular purpose like construction of particular types of 
airfields for military purposes. We have raised objection to special types of 
bomber bases being built up there. To that the reply has been that they are 
normal airfields for civil aircraft. Whether that is a fact or not, I would not like 
to confirm. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: The hon. Prime Minister said that big airfields are 
being built. May I know. Sir, whether the Pakistani authorities have admitted 
that these fields are being built for big aeroplane, but that these planes will 
be civil planes, although that does not fall at all on the international route? 

(No reply) 

Shri V.K. Dhage: Is it a fact that Gilgit is being used as a military base by 
the Pakistan Government? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I imagine so. I think so in fact. 
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( c ) Ceylon 

156. To S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike: Bandung 
Countries Influence 164 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your letter of 17th March in which you have proposed that a 
preliminary meeting of officials of the Colombo countries may be held on 
Monday, 18th May, in Colombo to discuss preliminary matters connected with 
the arrangements for an Economic Conference of Bandung countries. 

I regret the delay in replying to your letter due to other pre-occupations. 
Your proposal is acceptable to us. We are deciding the composition of the 
Indian official delegation and will intimate further particulars to your 
Government through our High Commissioner. 165 
With regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


164. Telegram to the Prime Minister of Ceylon sent through Y.D. Gundevia, 22 April 1959. 

165. See also SWJN/SS/47/ pp. 519-520. 
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(d) Algeria 


157. Talks with Ferhat Abbas— I 166 

Mr. Abbas 167 said he was a moderate nationalist like his colleagues in the 
Provisional Government , 168 but had been forced into hostility towards France 
by the French policy of trying to destroy the separate Algerian personality . 169 
The National Liberation Front had no hope of driving the French army out of 
Algeria but had no option except to fight as long as the French refused to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement based on the recognition of a separate Algerian 
nation. The real enemy were the Colons 170 in Algeria, not the French people or 
even the French Government. Even though in metropolitan France there was a 
group of die hards allied to the Colons in Algeria who were bent on a military 
solution, there was another group which wished to negotiate. Mr. Abbas said 
his definite information was that General de Gaulle privately belonged to this 
latter group but, unfortunately, even the de Gaulle Government had not 
developed any new policy acceptable to Algerian nationalists. The French had 
always claimed negotiations were impossible as there was no one to negotiate 
with; Mr. Abbas said the Provisional Government had been formed to provide 
a body with whom the French could negotiate, but all the Paris Government 
now offered was that the rebels should lay down arms and come to Paris: once 
the cease fire was agreed to Algeria’s position within the French community 
could be discussed with representatives chosen by fresh elections. The 
nationalists could not accept this because after laying down arms they would 
be completely at the mercy of the French Colonial administration whom they 
could not trust, particularly in regard to freedom of elections. If General de 
Gaulle publicly acknowledged that Algeria is not France, recognised the 
nationalists and agreed to negotiate with them, Mr. Abbas’s followers would be 
content with this as the first step towards the settlement of the Algerian problem. 


166. Summary record of Nehru’s discussions with Ferhat Abbas, New Delhi, 8 April 1959. 
Signed by K. S. Bajpai of the MEA on 9 April 1959. File No. 2(6)-WANA/59, pp. 1 1-16/ 
C, MEA. 

167. Prime Minister, Provisional Government-in exile of the Algerian Republic with 
headquarters in Tunisia, but not recognised by GOI. 

168. Proclaimed in Cairo, Egypt, on 19 September 1958 by the FLN. 

169. For Algerian struggle for independence, see SWJN/SS/43/pp.558, SWJN/SS/44/pp. 588- 
589 and SWJN/SS/46/p. 619. 

170. French settler population in Algeria; also known as Pieds Noirs. 
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He fully recognised de Gaulle’s difficulties: his Government did not insist that 
acceptance of Algerian independence should be a pre-condition of negotiation 
but would be willing to negotiate on neutral territory, if De Gaulle did not 
positively exclude Algerian independence. (This careful clarification was given 
by Mr. Abbas in response to an enquiry by P.M. At first he had said negotiations 
could begin if France declared that Algeria would be independent even though 
independence would follow at some future date. When P.M. asked whether a 
declaration by De Gaulle should specify that independence would be the basis 
of negotiation or whether it would be enough if no commitments were made 
either way, Mr. Abbas agreed negotiations could take place if the French did 
not insist that Algeria was a part of France but left the future open). Mr. Abbas 
concluded that Gen. de Gaulle would be encouraged to state openly what he 
was already saying privately if India were to take two steps — 

(i) to call a conference on Algeria of the type held to discuss the future of 
Indonesia , 171 

(ii) recognise the Provisional Government of Mr. Abbas. 

The Prime Minister said India’s sympathies were fully with the Algerian 
people and he largely agreed with Mr. Abbas’s anlysis of the origin and present 
state of the Algerian problem. He, however, had some doubts whether the two 
concrete steps proposed were feasible or likely to help. As regards the holding 
of a conference, conditions in Afro- Asian countries had greatly changed since 
the Conference on Indonesia as they had since Bandung. Proposals for holding 
a new Bandung-type conference had not been considered practicable at present 
because there were so many tensions among Afro- Asian countries even among 
Arabs, so many now military type regimes and so marked an intrusion of the 
cold war in Afro-Asian affairs that instead of displaying Afro-Asian strength 
and unity, such a conference would only emphasise weakness and disagreement. 
The same argument applied to an Indonesia type Conference on the future of 
Algeria. Even to hold a limited Bandung type Conference on purely economic 
and social matters, the first step considered necessary was to have a preliminary 
meeting of experts of the Colombo Powers only to examine possibilities. Such 
a preliminary meeting would be held in Colombo in May; if the larger conference 
were arranged it would, of course, touch on political matters too. As regards 
recognition, India’s natural inclination was to grant it but after careful 
consideration we had decided this would be a mere gesture and instead of helping 
towards the solution, which was India’s real desire, would make it impossible 

171. The Asian Conference of Nineteen Nations on Indonesia was held in New Delhi under 

the chairmanship of Nehru from 20 to 23 January 1949. See SWJN/SS/9/pp. 143-190. 
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for India to influence the French in any way. There could be different opinions 
whether this judgment that the bad consequences of recognition outweighed 
the good were correct or not; and changing circumstances might alter India’s 
decision but for the time being we wished to wait for a favourable opportunity 
to take advantage of the comparatively friendly relations with France which 
had been maintained as a result of India’s decision not to recognise. P.M. added 
that at present the Algerian problem was all the more difficult to solve because 
of conditions in the world as a whole. If international tensions and great power 
rivalry could subside it would be easier to extricate Algeria from the present 
impasse. 

P.M. enquired whether the discovery of oil in the Sahara made the problem 
more difficult, since the only way the French could exploit the resources would 
be by reaching the area through Algeria. Mr. Abbas said the Sahara was also 
part of Algeria, at any rate the oil bearing region. This oil was Algeria’s but the 
Algerians would be glad to enter into an agreement with the French to exploit 
it to mutual advantage. Its existence, of course, made the French keener to keep 
control of the area but could also facilitate a settlement because to exploit it 
peaceful conditions were necessary: at present the expenditure on military 
operations and even on guarding oil in Algeria was so high that Sahara oil was 
more expensive in France than Venezuelan. 

Asked by the P.M. whether he thought a continuation of the present situation 
increased the danger of partition as a solution, Mr. Abbas emphatically denied 
that partition was possible either politically or geographically. The only solution 
was through negotiation, recognising that the whole of Algeria was a separate 
entity from France. Ten million Algerians did not wish to deny the French in 
Algeria their legitimate interests and were prepared to guarantee fair treatment 
but could not accept the present rule by one million French settlers. The 
nationalists could not take any peaceful moderating step unless the French 
showed greater reasonableness. Every country had its own particular problem 
which affected its attitude to international affairs, and Mr. Abbas agreed that 
India’s actions on Algeria as on Goa (which P.M. had cited as another problem 
on which India did not take the easy way out because of repercussions on general 
policy) had to be determined by international considerations as a whole, but he 
hoped India would consider the steps he had recommended as a means of 
encouraging by French towards a reasonable solution. 

Mr. Kedda, the Minister for Social Affairs added that in addition to the 
diplomatic aid requested by Mr. Abbas, his people were in need of economic 
succour. They were poor people with few resources to fight the modem colonial 
power of France; they relied on their friends, particularly the Arabs, but these 
too had limited resources, and India’s contribution would be greatly appreciated. 
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Mr. Abbas suggested cloth and medicines. Mr. Kedda said he did not want to 
specify what should be sent but wished us to consider this question in general 
way. 

P.M. thanked the Algerians for explaining their views and said they would 
meet again for further talks. The meeting ended after an hour and a half. In 
addition to Mr. Kedda, Mr. Abbas was accompanied by a Personal Secretary 
and the two Algerian representatives in Delhi - Mr. Guellal 172 and Mr. Tawfik. 
F.S., J.S. (S) and the undersigned were also present. 

Sd. 

(K.S. Bajpai) 
9-4-1959 


158. To Congressmen: Algeria 173 

Free Algerian Govt. 

India Urged to Recognise 
Appeal by Ferhat Abbas 

New Delhi 
April 9 

Mr. Ferhat Abbas, Prime Minister of the “Free” Algerian Government who 
is now in India at his own initiative, addressed an informal gathering of 
members of the Central Congress Parliamentary Party. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of a Committee of the Congress Party which interests 
itself in foreign affairs. 

Mr. Abbas said that he had brought two requests with him, one was 
recognition for his Government by India and the second was to obtain 
financial and other assistance for carrying on the Algerian freedom struggle. 

The questions put to Mr. Abbas revealed that Congressmen were not enthusiastic 
about according recognition to the Free Algerian Government. They felt that 
such recognition would reduce India’s utility as a mediating influence. 


172. Cherif Guellal (b. 1932); propagandist for FLN at the outbreak of Algerian Revolution; 
FLN representative in Tunisia, 1956, in Cairo, 1957; Foreign Affairs Adviser to President 
Ben Bella, 196 1 -63; Ambassador to USA, 1963-67, accredited also to Canada and Mexico. 

173. Report of speech, 9 April 1959. From The Hindu , 10 April 1959. 
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Reason for No Recognition 
Nehru Explains 

Later addressing the Congress Party, Mr. Nehru referred to Mr. Abbas’s visit 
and repeated his earlier arguments against according recognition to the Free 
Algerian Government. Mr. Nehru said that India had full sympathy for the 
Algerian struggle. On the question of financial assistance no opinion was 
expressed by Mr. Nehru or the others. Mr. Abbas intends staying in India for 
some time longer to explore further the possibility of achieving his main object. 

Addressing the Standing Committee of the Congress Parliamentary Party 
on External Affairs here, he said that Algerians fully appreciated the ‘‘delicate 
position of India about the question “but even so the stature that India has 
built tor herself in the comity of nations is such that her recognition will be of 
immense value and give a new impetus to our liberation struggle.” 

On the other hand, he said, non-recognition by India was encouraging France 
to proclaim to the world that she was dealing only with “rebellious elements” 
in Algeria and that the people were behind France. That was why Algerians 
wanted that India should recognise the Provisional Government. 

He appealed to the people of India to appreciate the difficulties of the 
Algerians and help them materially and morally. He said that clothes, medicines 
and rice would be welcome to enable them to continue their struggle. 

Mr. Abbas told the M.Ps in reply to questions that President de Gualle of 
France wanted that he should meet him as a second class citizen and as leader 
of the rebellion and not as a representative of the people of Algeria. “I will 
meet him only in my latter capacity to secure the freedom of the Algerian people 
and not as the rebel leader, Mr. Abbas was understood to have declared. 

Referring to the war of liberation launched by the Algerians, Mr. Abbas 
recalled India’s fight with the British. He pointed out that while the British had 
not characterised Indians as British citizens nor India as its overseas province, 
the French had declared Algeria as a metropolitan area which they said was 
part of the mainland of France. On this assumption the France treated the freedom 
movement as a rebellion. 

In the last five years, he said, thousands of Algerian nationalists have been 
killed or maimed. They were carrying on their war of liberation against a stuper 
enemv whose soldiers are equipped with modem weapons. 

Mr. Nehru is understood to have told Congress members of Parliament 
that if India accorded recognition to the Provisional Government of Algeria it 

might not be able to play any effective role in working for a settlement of the 
Algerian issue. 
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Mr. Nehru said that the Algerian people had been carrying on a war of 
liberation for a long time during which they had suffered a lot. The Provisional 
Government formed under the leadership of Mr. Ferhat Abbas had been 
recognised by the Arab countries and the question of its recognition by India 
had been raised. The sympathy of the people of India for the Algerians was 
there and the fact that India had not accorded formal recognition to the 
Provisional Government was to the advantage of the Algerians. Once the 
recognition was granted India might not be in a position to play an effective 
role on the question of settlement of the Algerian issue. 


159. To the Lok Sabha Secretariat: Algeria 174 

Provisional Government of Algeria 
Notice under Rule 197 by Shri N. Keshava. 115 

I would submit to Mr. Speaker that a statement on the question of our recognising 
the Provisional Government of Algeria will not be helpful at all even to the 
Algerian people at this stage. We have expressed our opinion very clearly in 
Parliament more than once . 176 We have been unable to recognise the Provisional 
Government as such recognition will not help the Algerian cause at all and will 
immediately injure our relations with France and our capacity to raise this 
question with them. The idea that we should give an ultimatum to the French 
Government, is very extraordinary. 


174. Note, 9 April 1959. File No. 25(1)-WAN A/59, p.l4/corr., MEA. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

175. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Bangalore City, Mysore, had given a notice as follows: 
“If the Provisional Government of Algeria has applied to our Government why we are 
not according the same. We are opposed to all colonialism. Algerians have lost already a 
million or more of their nationals. Recently their president Shri Abbas also came in 
person and waited on our beloved Prime Minister and pressed for recognition. If we 
don’t do the needful it may be too late later. The whole nation of Algerians may be wiped 
out as they are faced against odds, i.e. France which is perhaps 7 times stronger than 
them. The whole world is looking at us. We could even fix a time limit beyond which we 
could not wait for any move for the French Government to settle and recognise the 
provisional Government of Algeria. People of India have wholehearted sympathy with 
the people of Algeria and the reaction of our Government may be stated?” 

176. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 588-589. 
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160. Talks with Ferhat Abbas — II 177 

After dinner at the Prime Minister’s residence on April 11, 1959, Mr. Ferhat 

Abbas briefly discussed certain points which occured to him after his stay in 

Delhi: 

(i) He realised that the Government of India would not be giving immediate 
recognition but wondered whether some sort of communique could be is- 
sued about the talks that had been held between him and the Prime Minis- 
ter. Asked what sort of communique he had in mind, Mr. Abbas thought it 
might say that the two had exchanged views about the Algerian situation 
and that India had the fullest sympathies for the Algerian people’s struggle 
for freedom; that the Government of India could not forever withhold rec- 
ognition and that negotiations should take place between the Algerian Na- 
tionalist leaders and the French Government. 

P.M. said he had made similar observations in the past and would do 
so again but would await a suitable opportunity. He might speak in Parlia- 
ment or raise the matter at a press conference. He might also send a mes- 
sage to de Gaulle. Mr. Abbas agreed that all these steps might be useful. 

(ii) Mr. Abbas said he had discussed with the leaders of the Socialist Party the 
question of material aid for the Nationalists and that Acharya Kriplani felt 
that all Indian parties might organise a joint fund-raising campaign and at 
least send some nominal supplies as a gesture. Abbas hoped as much as 
possible would be sent. 

The Prime Minister thought this method of sending aid might be looked 
into and said that while it would be difficult for the Government to send 
anything officially, he would consider what could be done at a party level. 

(iii) If it was not considered possible to organise a general Indonesia- type con- 
ference on the future of Algeria, Mr. Abbas hoped it might nevertheless be 
possible for heads of some of the leading countries of the area to get to- 
gether and discuss the subject; in particular he mentioned President 
Soekamo and also Marshal Tito. The Prime Minister explained that it was 
difficult to get such people together at any given time. Marshal Tito had 
recently been to India and to Indonesia and President Soekamo was going 
on another tour. P.M. said that he himself would not be able to leave the 


177. Summary record of Nehru’s discussions with Ferhat Abbas, New Delhi, 11 April 1959. 
Signed by K. S. Bajpai of the MEA on 14 April 1959. File No. 2(6)-WANA/59, pp. 17- 
19, MEA. 
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country this year. However, he would bear the possibility of getting to- 
gether with the leading statesmen in mind and see what could be done 
when the time came for a meeting. 

Mr. Abbas concluded by saying that though he was going back empty 
handed, he was glad he had come and was grateful for the welcome he had 
received. 

Mr. Kedda, the Minister for Social Affairs, said he wanted to add two points: 

(i) The continuation of the war in Algeria was a menace to international 
peace. It was the situation in Algeria which was forcing the French 
Government to adapt all sorts of bellicose attitudes; the Mollet Govt.’s 
adventure in Suez was the most flagarant example . 178 

(ii) The Colons in Algeria, regardless of international complications, were 
always trying to provoke fresh military action. Indeed, as the bombing 
of Sakiet 179 had shown, they did not hesitate to provoke other countries 
such as Tunisia and Morocco. The people of these two countries would 
not take such action lying down, and however restrained their 
Government might be, the general public in Tunisia and Morocco, if 
provoked, might forcibly come to the aid of the Algerian Nationalists. 

Mr. Kedda asked in conclusion whether the Prime Minister had any advice 
to give, as the Algerian Govt, would be grateful to receive it. The Prime Minister 
replied he could not presume to advise the Algerian Nationalists how to conduct 
their struggle and it was very difficult to give advice in such matters. We would, 
however, always keep the Algerian problem in our mind and if we ever thought 
we could do something useful we would not hesitate to do so. 

Sd. 

(K. S. Bajpai) 
14.4. 


178. See SWJN/SS/35/389-449. 

179. For bombing of Sakhiet-Sidi-Youssef, a Tunisian village bordering France, on 8 February 
1958, see SWJN/SS/41/p. 554. 
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161. Talks with Ferhat Abbas — III 180 

The Prime Minister received the Algerian leaders for an hour and a quarter on 
the morning of April 12. Repeating what he had already told F.S., Mr. Abbas 
said his Government wanted the recognition not only of India but more specially 
of Nehru, the heir of Gandhi. Such a great man’s gesture would encourage 
others to say that Algeria is not in France. He realised India had many problems 
and must act within a vast complex of preoccupations, but in the case of Algeria 
only a spectacular gesture would be effective. The Colons and their military 
leaders like Gen. Massu 181 were totally indifferent to what Arab countries felt 
but would take note of what Mr. Nehru and India did, as would India’s 
neighbours. At present, unfortunately, apart from the Arab countries and 
Indonesia, only some communist countries had recognised his Government. 
He might be going to Moscow and thought it possible to persuade the Russians 
also to extend recognition, but he did not want circumstances to force him into 
the hands of the Communist Block. He did not oppose the Communist Block, 
nor was he anti-Western. He wished to adopt the same attitude on international 
affairs as India; but American arms were being used against the Algerians and 
that made his people think better of Moscow. For all these reasons it was 
important to obtain India’s recognition. As it was, he left India a little sadly as 
he had to go back with empty hands. However, he knew he took back our 
friendship and he was grateful for this and the welcome he had received. 

2. The Prime Minister said he welcomed Mr. Abbas’s visit. Although, we 
are always conscious of the Algerian problem, the visit had helped us to have a 
more intimate picture and had also, by the meetings with the Parliamentary and 
Political leaders, given point to the problem which would help the Government 
in taking action in future. There were so many problems in the world and it was 
difficult to isolate any one. We were all small men compared to Gandhi, and 
unfortunately could not act with his freedom, as in conducting affairs of state 
various practical factors had to be allowed for. Mr. Abbas had referred to the 
two power blocs and it was undeniable that the cold war complicated these 
problems. India tried not to get mixed up in the cold war as she had enough 
problems. In addition to others, she now had Tibet. In dealing with all these, we 
tried to avoid making empty gestures, preferring to act quietly and soberly. As 
regards influencing other countries, they also had their problems; sometimes 

180. Summary record of Nehru’s discussions with Ferhat Abbas, New Delhi, 12 April 1959. 

Signed by K. S. Bajpai of the MEA. File No. 2(6)-WANA/59, pp. 22-26/C, MEA. 

181. General Massu and Genaral Salan had seized power in Algeria on 13 May 1958. See also 

SWJN/SS/42/p. 671. 
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we were able to influence them, sometimes they also influenced us. As regards 
Algeria, we had the fullest sympathy and would keep the problem always in 
our mind and study it to see what could be done. Apart from the points discussed 
the night before, the P.M. enquired whether Mr. Abbas had any other suggestions. 

3. Mr. Abbas said his mission had only been to emphasize three points:- 

(i) Recognition, which would influence other Asian nations. 

(ii) Holding of a conference which would arouse world opinion and 
indirectly through USA or Britain influence France. 

(iii) Supply of material aid to help the Algerian people endure the butchery 
they suffered. 

He left it to us to decide, what else could be done especially in the way of 
our influencing the French Government to be reasonable. 

Asked by the Prime Minister what he thought of situation within France 
itself Mr. Abbas said that Algeria dominated all political life in France. The 
very fall of the Fourth Republic and the new form of Government were results 
of developments in Algeria, more especially of the pressure of the Colons. 
They were determined to fight it out and the French were constantly giving 
way to their pressure. France was ruining itself economically for the sake of 
pride while Algeria was losing large proportion of its population; they had lost 
one tenth and would probably lose another one tenth. Both sides were suffering 
but in France even the Socialists were reactionaries and would not see the 
future. French military expenditure had increased to three million pound sterling 
per day and Mr. Abbas would like us to realise that India’s policy was allowing 
the French to become more and more intransigent. Paradoxically while the 
French went bankrupt the Colons were more prosperous than ever and had no 
concept of the horrors of the war. 

On F.S.’s suggestion P.M. enquired how close the contact was between Mr. 
Abbas’s Government in Cairo and the nationalist leaders in Algeria itself. Mr. 
Abbas said there were constant comings and goings — for instance their State 
Secretary now on a mission to Peking had just come out of Algeria. All the 
local Chiefs communicated with the Abbas Government by radio and received 
instructions every day. 

Asked where the centre of the nationalist movement in Algeria was, Mr. 
Abbas explained there was no single centre but six groups are in each of the six 
Villayas, each headed by a Colonel with a Committee of civilians to give 
administrative assistance and a military committee to organise operations against 
the French. For all intents and purposes the centre of Government was in Cairo 
because that was the place where he and his colleagues resided. In addition 
there were two Cabinet Ministers resident in Morocco and Tunisia, in which 
two countries were the main arms depots of the nationalists. 
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Asked for further details Mr. Abbas said that the activity in each Villaya 
was autonomous, as each Colonel was his own master. The Defence Minister 
who frequently moved from place to place on the border lands of Algeria gave 
overall guidance and indicated where particular types of operations should be 
increased or decreased but otherwise even clandestine activity was left for each 
Villaya; if for a particular operation more than one group was involved the 
local leaders made arrangements among themselves and the provisional 
Government did not interfere. 

P.M. enquired what part of the territory of Algeria was under the control of 
the nationalists. Pressed for details after claiming that the whole of Algeria was 
with them Mr. Abbas said the entire countryside was with the nationalists. They 
realised they could not have a head-on battle with the French army and there 
was no front; it was, therefore, difficult to divide the territory according to 
whether the French or the Algerians controlled it. The true fact was that the 
Algerians with their guerilla tactics had confined the French to the principal 
urban centres from where they could only make sorties against the nationalists 
or to relieve rural outposts; the French could rarely risk remaining on these 
excursions overnight. 

Mr. Kedda added that the Algerian nationalists relied on a people’s army 
and that was why the French had not been able; to win. Now the French were 
trying economic warfare to divide the people from the army. The new French 
tactics were to deny the Algerian people even the economic necessities of life 
and supplies of medicines etc. The Provisional Government therefore had to 
attend to the people’s wants in this respect also and needed help. 

Prime Minister repeated that he was glad to have had discussions with the 
Algerian leaders. The latter repeated their thanks to them. 


Sd. 

(K.S. Bajpai) 
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(e) U.K. 


162. To S.R. Das: Lord Parker Wants to Visit 182 


April 2, 1959 

My dear Chief Justice, 

Our High Commissioner in London has written to me 183 to say that Lord Chief 
Justice Parker 184 of England came to dinner at the Embassy a few days ago. On 
the course of the dinner, both he and Lady Parker repeatedly expressed a desire 
to visit India and added that they hoped that an invitation would be forthcoming. 
There were many others present at the dinner too. Later a telephone call came 
from Lady Parker thanking the High Commissioner for her hospitality and again 
saying that she hoped that in the not far distant future they would be invited to 
India. 

I am conveying this information to you. I am not anxious to invite them to 
India. Of course, if they come to India of their own accord, we shall gladly treat 
them as our guests. I should, however, like to have your advice in the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(f) U.S.S.R 

163. To N. S. Khrushchev 185 

April 5, 1989 

My dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

I was very happy to receive your letter of the 21st February, 1959, which you 
were good enough to send me with the delegation of the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. which recently visited India. 186 I hope you will forgive me for the 
delay in answering it. I waited for the delegation to end their tour in India and 

182. Letter to the Chief Justice of India. 

183. On 30 March 1959. 

1 84. Hubert Lister Parker (1900-1972); admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, 1928; Lord Justice of Appeal, 
1954-58; Lord Chief Justice, 1958- 1971. 

185. Letter to the First Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and Prime 
Minister. 

186. From 24 February to 19 March 1959. 
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then I thought that perhaps it will be suitable for our Ambassador in Moscow, 
Shri K.P.S. Menon, to carry my reply and deliver it himself to you. As he is now 
returning to his charge in Moscow, I am entrusting this reply to his care. 

It was a pleasure to us to receive such a high powered delegation from the 
Soviet Union and to have discussions with such important personalities as Mr. 
Andreyev , 187 Mr. Mukhitdinov 188 and others. They must have reported to you 
about their impressions of what they saw in India and the discussions they had 
with us. You will have also seen the joint press communique which was issued 
on the conclusion of the delegation’s visit. 

We discussed a wide range of subjects all of which, for obvious reasons, 
were not mentioned in detail in the communique. I was particularly interested 
to see the full note on talks between you and Mr. Macmillan . 189 Both of you 
must have expressed your views with sincerity and frankness, and though there 
were serious divergences of opinion, it is satisfying that there was greater 
appreciation of each other’s point of view and that efforts are being made by 
both of you to find a peaceful way out of the present difficulties. It is my earnest 
hope that these efforts will succeed and during this year some important steps 
will be taken to bring about a measure of stability and peace in the world. 

I know very well your earnest desire for peace. All the great plans you have 
and, more particularly, the new and far-reaching Seven-Year Plan, would be 
imperilled if the world had to face again the dreadful prospect of war. Both Mr. 
Andreyev and Mr. Mukhitdinov gave us useful and interesting details about 
your Seven-Year Plan, and we were much impressed by the great scope and the 
promised results of this Plan. The Soviet delegation met our Planning 
Commission also and had a long discussion with them about your Plan. I was 
happy that this discussion took place as we profited by it. 

We are now in the middle of our Second Five Year Plan, which has another 
two years to run. But, already we have been giving a good deal of thought to 
our Third Five Year Plan, and we are anxious to learn from the great experience 
which the Soviet Union has had in planning. For our own sake, as well as that 
of the world, we earnestly trust that the fear of war will be removed and that the 
present tensions will lessen and an atmosphere of peace will gradually be 
established in the world. This will not only bring general relief to people all 
over the world, but it will lead to greater cooperation between countries in the 
economic, scientific and cultural fields. 

187. Member, Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

188. Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee of the Supreme Soviet. 

189. The talks took place during Macmillan's ten-day visit to the Soviet Union beginning 21 

February. 
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We are very glad that the Bhilai Plant has gone into production 190 and we 
earnestly hope that all the other subsequent stages will be completed 
satisfactorily and on time. I must thank you, Mr. Prime Minister, for your very 
generous offer of long-term credit for our proposed oil refinery at Barauni and 
for your promised cooperation in the expansion of our pharmaceutical industry. 
In regard to both these projects our experts have been in touch with the Soviet 
experts to negotiate the practical details and I am informed that progress in 
these negotiations has been satisfactory. I trust that they will be completed 
without delay so that work can start. I share your hope for the further 
development of cooperation between our two countries for our mutual benefit. 

I am most grateful to you for inviting me to visit the Soviet Union once 
again. I need not tell you how happy I would be to go there and see for myself 
the great changes that are coming over your country and to profit by them. In 
particular, the opportunity to meet you would be very welcome. But we have so 
many pressing problems in India at present that I fear I shall not be able to 
leave my country for some time. But I can assure you that when I have the 
chance to do so, I shall welcome it. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


164. To N. R. Pillai: Soviet Aid 191 

I have had a talk with Shri Manubhai Shah. 192 He gave me a note which I 
attach. From this note and from my talk with Shri Manubhai, it appears that 
there is no question left over which is not capable of adjustment and settlement. 
As for the period of repayment, we shall not, of course, break on this issue. But 
it does seem odd to me that when Mr. Khrushchev wrote to me twelve years, it 
is now said that the Soviets would like repayment in seven years. We have got 
credits in America and elsewhere generally for a 20-year or 30-year period. 
Therefore, I think that we might suggest twelve years, giving the reasons 
therefore. But there is no question of our making this a crucial issue which will 
create ill-will. 


190. On 4 February 1959. 

191 . Note to SG , 2 1 April 1959. File No. 17(48)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

192. Union Minister of State for Industry. 
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2. In Shri Manubhai’s note, three courses are suggested which have 
apparently been proposed to Shri K.P.S. Menon. 193 I think that would be the 
right line of approach. 

3. We must remember that we have begun approaches to the Soviet Union 
for very big credits for our Third Five Year Plan. Whether these will succeed or 
not, I do not know. But we should avoid doing anything now which might 
create difficulties for the bigger approaches. 

Shri Manubhai Shah is quite confident that he will get the agreement in 
Moscow signed when he goes there. Meanwhile, Shri K.P.S. Menon might 
proceed on the lines suggested. You might, therefore, write to him accordingly. 


(g) U.S.A. 


165. To Dwight D. Eisenhower: Dulles’s Illness 194 

Dear Mr. President, 

I have today returned from a lengthy tour in South India. I am deeply grieved to 
learn about the serious illness of Mr. John Foster Dulles, which has occasioned 
his resignation from the high office he has held with such distinction for many 
years, 19 ' I earnestly trust that he will recover. 

Even though some of us could not always agree with his policies, we 
admired him for his singleness of purpose and spirit of dedication with which 
he carried on the great work entrusted to him. 196 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


193. India’s Ambassador to the USSR. 

1 94. Message to the US President. 19 April 1959. This message was sent through M.C. Chagla, 
India’s Ambassador in Washington. 

1 95. Dulles, who was suffering from cancer, resigned as Secretary of State on 15 April 1959. 

196. Nehru asked Chagla to also convey his deep concern to Mrs. Dulles and his earnest hope 
that Dulles would recover and to send an appropriate message to Dulles on his behalf. 
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166. To Vivian Bose: Don’t Visit Iraq 197 


(h) Iraq 


April 4, 1959 

My dear Justice Bose, 

Your letter of April 3rd. I referred it to our Foreign Secretary, Shri S. Dutt. In 
reply, he has sent me the following note: 

“If the object of Justice Bose’s visit is to ascertain facts and try to influence 
judicial procedures in the right direction, he would merely be wasting his 
time in Iraq. There is little that is not known about the methods and the 
procedures which the Military Courts are following in Iraq. The presiding 
officer. Judge Mahdawi who in fact is a military officer, is behaving as 
crudely as Judges who used to preside over Nazi Courts in Germany. He is 
indulging in long harangues from his seat in the Tribunal against the accused, 
their political philosophy and the policies of the UAR Government. I think 
his vituperation has hardly been exceeded even in Iraq. The court trials are 
staged late in the evening so that they could be properly televised and the 
common people could attend the trials after their day’s work. The trials 
were and continue to be a travesty of justice. In the circumstances there 
would be no point at all in Justice Bose undertaking the proposed mission. 
On the other hand, the Iraqi authorities would not draw a distinction between 
his position as a leading Indian and his function as a President of the Jurists’ 
Commission and all that he would succeed in doing by visiting Iraq would 
be to create the impression of Indian interference in the Iraqi internal affairs. 
My advice therefore would be against the proposal.” 

I am inclined to agree with him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


167. To S. Dutt: Iraq Politics 198 

Mr. Qassim Hassan, member of the Iraqi National Democratic Party and its 
former Secretary, came to see me this evening. He had apparently come to 
India to attend a recent Afro- Asian Conference of some kind in Calcutta. 

197. Letter to Bose, Ad-hoc Judge, Supreme Court. 

198. Note to FS, 19 April 1959. 
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He spoke to me for some time about conditions in Iraq. His party belongs 
to the ruling group in Iraq and cooperates with the Communist Party etc. He 
naturally cast the blame on President Nasser for the present troubled condition 
of Iraq, though he used mild language. He begged me to advise both parties to 
put an end to the present tension and mutual recrimination. 199 
He gave me the programme of his party which I enclose. 


(i) Germany 


168. To J.L. Kapur 200 


April 10, 1959 

My dear Kapur, 

I have your letter of April 10 in which you inform me of an invitation sent to 
you by the German Embassy. I do not like this procedure at all. It seems to me 
a very casual way of doing things for the German Embassy to convey to you an 
oral invitation on behalf of the West German Government. The invitation should 
have come through our Foreign Office and should really have been addressed 
to the Chief Justice who could then consider the matter in consultation with his 
colleagues and, if he thought fit, suggest the name of one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. Apart from this, I find that these “oral” invitations are being 
spread out by people in the German Embassy here to all kinds of persons. I 
know at least of three such persons who make a curious mixture. There is an 
MP, there is a Secretary of the Congress, and there is a journalist, and so on. 

Obviously these invitations have a political significance, although they may 
not be framed in that way. In fact, a proper invitation to any of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court should come from the Supreme Court, or whatever it is called, 
of Western Germany. 


1 99. Iraq accused the UAR of supporting the army mutiny in Mosul and expelled some officials 
of the UAR Embassy in Baghdad; President Nasser of Egypt charged Kassem, the Prime 
Minister of Iraq, ot being “an ally of Britain”; the Iraqi press described Nasser as “a new 
Pharoah seeking to build his unity on the skulls of millions” and of being a “catspaw of 
western imperialism.” 

200. Letter. 

Jeevan Lai Kapur (b. 1897); practised at Lahore High Court, Lahore, 1922 -47; 
Vice President, All India Postmen’s Union, 1926-47; Member. FPSC, New Delhi, 1947- 
49; Judge, Punjab High Court, 1949-57; Judge. Supreme Court of India, 1957-62; headed 
a commission to enquire into the conspiracy leading to Mahatma Gandhi ’s murder, 1966- 
69; Chairman, Law Commission, 1961-68. 
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On the whole, therefore, I do not like this at all. One of the major world 
issues today is that of Germany, and all these invitations are meant, directly or 
indirectly, to serve some political purpose. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


169. To Dinesh Singh: Visit to West Germany 201 

April 12, 1959 

My dear Dinesh, 

I have no objection to your accepting the invitation to go to Western Germany. 
But I think that we should follow the convention we have laid down for such 
cases, that is, that the travelling expenses to the country and back should be 
paid by the person concerned. Within the country, he can be treated as the guest 
of the host Government. 

The West German Government has invited an odd assortment of people, 
and we should be a little careful not to be used politically by foreign 
Governments. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


170. To Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah Dev 202 


(j) Nepal 


April 4, 1959 


My dear friend, 

I am very happy to learn from our Ambassador, 203 who is here for a short visit, 
that you have accepted the invitation of the Chief Minister of Bihar to perform 
the inauguration ceremony of the Hanumannagar Barrage. For countless 
centuries the people of Eastern Nepal and of Northern Bihar have suffered 


201. Letter to Dinesh Singh. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Banda, UP. 

202. Letter to Maharaja of Nepal. 

203. Bhagwan Sahay. 
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tremendously from the ravages of the Kosi and I have been closely associated 
with all the efforts that are being made with the support and cooperation of 
your Government to control this river and to set up works which would be of 
benefit both to the people of Nepal and Bihar. I shall make every endeavour to 
be present at the ceremony. 

News from Nepal in recent months is very reassuring and full of hope. You 
have given a constitution 204 which I hope will work. The success of most 
constitutions, however, depends not merely on the legal provisions they contain 
but the spirit with which they are worked, and I am happy that a good start is 
being made, I am particularly happy at the way in which the general elections 
in Nepal have progressed. It was a difficult decision to hold them but I feel 
certain that it was the only wise one. The administrative problems in organising 
general elections in any country on the basis of adult franchise, for the first 
time, are always difficult. In the circumstances of Nepal it was much more so, 
but they appear to have been tackled very successfully and your Government 
deserves sincere congratulations on their success. The people have also 
responded splendidly, and, whatever the results, I feel that sound foundations 
are being laid for political stability and progress. Naturally, I am very happy at 
these recent developments. 

I look forward to meeting you in a few weeks. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


171. Speech at Bhimnagar 205 

Indo-Nepali Friendship 
“Exemplary and Unparalleled” 

King Mahendra’s Praise 

Bhimnagar, (Nepal), 
April 30. 

King Mahendra of Nepal declared to-day that friendly relations between India 
and Nepal — exemplary and almost unparalleled — were worthy of “urgent 
attention’ by the world of to-day. Laying the foundation-stone of the Rs. 17- 


204. Promulgated by the King on 12 February 1959. 

205. Speech. Bhimnagar, 30 April 1959. From The Hindu , 2 May 1959. 
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crore Kosi Barrage 206 in the presence of Prime Minister Nehru, the King said 
the success of the Kosi Barrage besides strengthening centuries-old ties between 
the two countries would make the happiness of the two people “deeper and 
more enduring” (as briefly reported already). 

The King with a silver trowel in his hand laid the foundation-stone amidst 
chanting of Vedic hymns and blowing of conch shells. 

Shouts of “Nepal Naresh” and “Pandit Nehru Zindabad” and “Pandit Nehru 
Zindabad” and “Long Live Indo-Nepal Friendship” from a gathering of nearly 
two lakhs of Nepalese and Indians greeted the King as he ascended the raised 
dais to perform the ceremony. 

Mr. Nehru in his speech on the occasion said the Kosi project was a symbol 
of the centuries-old Indo-Nepalese friendship and good-neighbourliness. It was 
the first joint venture of recent Indo-Nepal economic co-operation and 
collaboration, he said. 

The Kosi, Mr. Nehru said, which had been bringing in its train annually 
disaster and destruction to lakhs of people of both the countries, had been 
engaging the attention of the Government for some time past. The execution of 
the project would not only provide irrigation but also produce electricity which 
would be beneficial for the economic development of the two countries. 

King Mahendra said: “Though from many standpoints the fortunes of our 
two countries have been intermingled for a long time, we have been firm and 
independent in a friendly manner in our respective positions. Also, it is by 
means of such cooperation and goodwill that our friendly relations can grow 
from strength to strength. 

The King, speaking in Nepali, declared: “Since time immemorial the love 
of independence and friendly relationship of our two countries have been 
exemplary and almost unparalleled in the history of the world. This example is 
worthy of the urgent attention of the world today.” 

He continued: “This age is not one in which indulgence in oppressive 
propensities or demonstration of hatred by anybody from any quarter does not 
deserve serious discouragement. It is therefore in the fitness of things that the 
best relations should prove to be those that are founded on feelings of mutual 
respect...” 

King Mahendra said:”For years and years, the Kosi region of Nepal had 
been regarded as holy because of its intimate association with sages. It is known 
to all that efforts have been made for some years towards the erection of a 
barrage flanking this river on both sides, intimately tied up as this river has 


206. Also known as Bhimnagar Barrage. 
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been with the lives of people of both our countries. Being mindful of the sacred 
nature of this work on account of its being motivated by the desire to ameliorate 
human life and make man’s journey through life happy, though only to a limited 
extent, my Government has also been offering the facilities asked for by India, 
as well as other help expected from us, with an open heart.” 

The King expressed his good wishes for the prosperity of India as well as 
for the progress of her people. 

Nehru's Tribute to the King 

Mr. Nehru reciprocated the sentiments expressed by King Mahendra for further 
cementing Indo-Nepal friendship and mutual cooperation and described today’s 
foundation laying-ceremony as an auspicious occasion. Though the site of the 
barrage was in Nepal it was nearer to India. The completion of the Kosi project 
would bring peace and plenty to lakhs of people of both the countries, he said. 

He referred to the recent general elections in Nepal and said its successful 
conclusion had earned the admiration of all. He congratulated the King of Nepal 
for the successful and peaceful conclusion of general elections in that country . 20 
He hoped a new era of peace, progress and prosperity was going to be ushered 
in Nepal. 

Mr. Nehru praised the Bharat Sewak Samaj for mobilising people’s co- 
operation for the execution of the Kosi project and said this was the first 
experiment in public participation in a marathon nation-building project. He 
strongly expressed himself against the execution of development plans through 
contractors and hoped that other big development projects in India would also 
be executed through public co-operation. 

The Prime Minister advised engineers and other workers engaged in nation- 
building activities not to think only of their pay and prospects but also to develop 
a spirit of service and think in terms of future prosperity of the nation . 208 


207. The first general elections were held in Nepal from 18 February to 3 April 1959, in 
which the Nepali Congress, led by B. P. Koirala, won 74 of the 109 seats in the lower 
house. 

208. For Nehru's talk with pressmen at Birpur, see item 146, p. 513. 
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(k) Other Countries 

172. To M.J. Desai: Dharama Vara from Cambodia 209 

I am surprised to read the reference to the Cambodian monk in your note of the 
6th April. Presumably Shri Dharama Vara is a Cambodian monk who has often 
come to see me. He appeared to me to be a confidante of Prince Sihanouk, and 
on several occasions he brought letters or messages from Prince Sihanouk to 
me. It is quite possible however that he might have turned out some Thai monks 
from there. 

2. I think it will be worthwhile sending for Vira Dharama Vara and having 
a frank talk with him, on these subjects. Also find out whether he is an Indian 
national or not. If he is an Indian national, then he cannot go on a Cambodian 
passport. He cannot have it both ways. 


173. To M.J. Desai: Indians in Uganda 210 

The other day, I met the Health Minister from Uganda who came here for some 
conference. 211 He complained to me of the general attitude of the Indians in 
Uganda and how they were throwing their weight against the African freedom 
movement. I am quite sure that this is a wrong and harmful attitude both from 
the point of view of our larger policy and even from the point of view of the 
Indians themselves in Uganda. This should be made clear to our Commissioner, 
and he should make it clear to the Indians concerned there. 

2. It is quite justifiable for Indians abroad to expect us to help in protecting 
their legitimate interests, but those interests will not be considered legitimate 
by us if they involve any injury to African interests. To ask for special protection 
of vested rights is only to ask for trouble in the future. There can be little doubt 
that within a fairly short time, Uganda will have self-government. What, then, 
will happen to the Indians there If they range themselves against the progressive 
section of Uganda people? 

3. As for your suggestion about capital investments by Indians in Uganda, 
I agree with your proposal. 


209. Note to CS, 8 April 1959. 

210. Note, 8 April 1959. 

21 1 . It was actually the Ugandan Minister of Works, A.K. Kironade. 
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174. To S. Dutt: Israeli Minister’s Visit 212 

You might send the following reply to the attached telegram 

“Your telegram 77 of April 8. 213 You may inform the Israeli Minister 14 that 
should he wish to visit India for a few days on his way back to Israel, he 
would be welcome here and the Minister of Community Development would 
be glad to arrange visits to Community and other Development Projects. 
During his stay in Delhi he would be the guest of Government.” 


175. To A.P. Jain: Politics of Rice Trade with Burma 215 

April 12, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

Our Ambassador in Burma, Lalji Mehrotrais here. In the course of a talk with 
me, he said that the Burmese Government was feeling somewhat irritated with 
us because of our delay in finalising the purchase of rice for which we have 
contracted. They think that this is due to political reasons because we do not 
approve of the present military rule in Burma. 

I do not want this impression to persist, and indeed it is not true. Therefore, 
whatever we have to do about this matter should be done without delay. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


212. Note, 10 April 1959. File No: 2(20)-Pt.I/59, p. 1/Note, MEA. 

213. See Appendix 10, pp. 586-587. 

214. Mordechai Bentov( 1900- 1985); founder and Chief Editor, Al Hamishmar , 1943-55; 
signed Declaration of Independence of Israel, 1948; Minister of Labour and 
Reconstruction, 1948-49, Minister of Development, 1955-61, Minister of Housing, 1966- 

215. Letter. 
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176. To Chatur Narain Malviya: Sympathy for 
Civil War Victims 216 


April 13, 1959 


Dear Chatur Narain, 

I have your letter of 8th April. It is true that I took a great deal of interest in the 
Spanish Civil War and was deeply grieved at its outcome. I wish I could do 
something for the political prisoners. But a Foreign Minister does not issue 
appeals of this kind in public, and anyhow it will have no effect on General 
Franco’s Government. If an opportunity offers itself, we might say something. 217 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


177. To Sarisdi Dhanarajta: General Expressions 
of Warmth 218 

April 13, 1959 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I was glad to have your letter dated the 18th March 1959 which was handed 
over to me by His Excellency Mr. Bun Charoenchai on the termination of his 
mission as Ambassador to India. We were happy to have him in our midst and 
are glad that he has been appointed to the important post of Minister of Industry 
in your Government. 

I am grateful to Your Excellency for the excellent arrangements made for 
our President when he passed through Bangkok last month and the honour and 
facilities accorded to him at the airport. It is kind of you to invite the President 
and myself to visit your beautiful country. As you know, our President has had 
several strenuous tours during the last eight months or so. He is scheduled to 


216. Letter. 

(1909-1985); member, Bhopal Legislature, 1937-40; Deputy Prime Minister, Bhopal, 
1948; Prime Minister, Bhopal, December 1948-January 1949; Member, Lok Sabha. 1952 


57. 

217. This letter was sent to his Vienna address. 

218. Letter. 

(1908-1963); Thai politician and a member of the Royal Thai Armed Forces; rose 
to the rank of Field Marshal in the Thai Army, 1954; staged a coup in 1957; Prime 
Minister 1959-1963. 
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visit Ceylon in June 219 and it may not be possible for him to accept Your 
Excellency’s gracious invitation and pay a visit to your beautiful country in the 
near future. 

My own commitments at home are so many that it is not easy for me to 
leave at present. As you know, we are at present engaged in dealing with various 
problems in connection with our Second Five Year Plan and in preparations for 
the Third Plan which will start in 1962. They are engaging our attention and 
energy to the fullest and need my constant presence at home. 

I fully reciprocate your sentiments regarding the promotion of close and 
cordial relations between our two countries and am confident that the friendly 
ties which already happily exist between India and Thailand will continue to be 
strengthened in the years to come. 

With kind regards. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


178. To S. Dutt: Possible Visit to Tunisia 220 

You might reply to Shri Goburdhan 221 and tell him to thank President 
Bourguiba" on my behalf for his invitation. It was my intention some time ago 
to visit some countries in Africa, but owing to heavy work here in India I have 
decided to forego that pleasure and am staying on in India this year. I hope that 
some time in the future I might have the good fortune to visit Tunisia. 

2. I am a little surprised to learn that Mr. Habib Bourguiba had met me at 
the Brussels Congress in 1927 and also that he had visited Delhi in 1951. 223 1 
have no recollection of either of these meetings. 


219. Rajendra Prasad left New Delhi on 12 June for his visit to Ceylon. 

220. Note to FS, 20 April 1959. 

221 . R. Goburdhan, Indian Ambassador to Morocco. 

222. Habib Bourguiba. President of Tunisia. 

223. For details of the 1951 visit, see SWJN/SS/16 pt. I/pp. 505-506. 
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179. To Mohammad Yunus: Temperamental Differences 224 

26th April, 1959 

My dear Yunus, 

Laj 225 gave me your letter of April 9th a few days ago when she came to say 
goodbye to me. Previously I had received your letter also. 

Naturally I do not deal with these matters of frais, allowance, housing, etc., 
and so I passed on your letter to the Ministry. This does not mean that I had not 
looked into some of the matters you had raised. I had been trying to follow 
them for a long time past. 

Nevertheless, it is true that basically I do not consider it the normal function 
of a Minister to deal with such questions except in the broadest way. It is 
impossible for me to be well-acquainted with the conditions of several hundred 
persons in the Foreign Service. Some I know fairly well, some vaguely, others 
hardly at all except that I might recognise them. Any matter of general policy 
should be considered by me. Also, any special matter affecting an individual. 
While this door for the individual remains open, in effect it is not an easy 
matter for it to be used too much because there are certain disciplines in service 
which cannot be set aside. 

I have read your last letter, i.e. of April 9th, carefully and I have taken 
some trouble to go into the matters you have referred to. I do not wish to express 
any final opinion at this stage as I am having the matter further examined. Also, 
I understand that you have been asked to send the Ministry some further 
information which will help them to make their recommendations. At present, 
however, I am merely writing to you about your broad approach to this question. 
I suppose that with your background there are marked temperamental differences 
between you and others in the service. Partly this is due to what might be called 
the non-service outlook and the service outlook. But, even apart from that, 
there is the personal element which comes in. There are other non-servicemen 
in our service, but they have not had the same type of difficulty which you have 
had. It is difficult to deal with these temperamental differences which create 
friction. Inevitably, a service develops a certain discipline. That can be changed 
gradually. But without discipline the service cannot function and there would 
be internal chaos. Discipline sometimes comes in the way of quick or effective 
work. But, nevertheless, this is essential provided it does not become too rigid. 
A person who does not quite accept that discipline or is not used to it is naturally 


224. Letter to Yunus, Secretary, Indian Embassy, Madrid, Spain. 

225. Wife of Mohammad Yunus. 
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at times rather unhappy and begins to feel that he is being discriminated against. 
Oddly enough, this very feeling and its reiteration creates reactions which may 
lead to some discrimination. It is, I believe, unfortunately a fact that some of 
the more senior members of our service have got a slight prejudice against you 
because they say or imagine that you are frequently complaining (I am not 
referring to our Secretary General or the Foreign Secretary or Commonwealth 
Secretary or the Special Secretary, but to those somewhat lower in grade). 

Almost every person in the junior and middle ranks of our service complains 
from time to time about his emoluments or conditions of service. Almost each 
such person has a feeling that there is some prejudice against him and that 
others are specially favoured. This might, of course, be the case as human- 
beings are influenced by many motives. But it does not help to complain 
constantly about such matters. 

You have referred in your last letter, as you have written previously, to 
your starting salary when you went to Indonesia. I feel that you are right in this 
matter. The salary was meagre; so also were the allowances. As a matter of 
fact, you had to assume far heavier and more onerous responsibilities in 
Indonesia than was at first intended. You should have been paid much more to 
be able to meet those responsibilities properly. 

Those were very early days of our service and we made many mistakes. 
Later, I tried my best to rectify the previous errors. But I found that it was very 
difficult to change past history and the financial rules of our Government came 
in the way. However, after great difficulty something was done that was not 
adequate. In this matter you were particularly helped by the Secretary General. 

This story of the beginnings of your service has been repeatedly dealt with. 
I do not think it helps at all for you to raise this matter repeatedly. Then you say 
that ever since then you have been receiving meagre pay and allowance. This is 
not quite clear to me and I have no data to judge your statement. 

I think it was unwise for our Foreign Office Inspector to go to Madrid even 
before you had got settled there. That is not the proper way to decide about the 
needs of a mission abroad. The right thing would have been for the Inspector to 
go there after the mission had been functioning for some time. Some interim 
arrangements could be made for a few months till more experience was gained. 
Therefore, I think that his recommendations cannot be realistic and may also 
be out of date. This natter deserves consideration in regard to some of its aspects. 

You refer to the question of a house which you proposed to take on lease. 
The rent demanded by the landlord was 40,000 pesetas a month. This was 
equivalent to Rs. 4,540/- at the rate of exchange then prevalent. You mention in 
your letter that the Peruvian Ambassador paid Rs. 4,000/- as a month. 

It seems to me atrocious to have to pay Rs. 4,540/- a month as the rent of a 
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small house even accepting that conditions in Madrid are difficult. I find that 
the rents being paid in some of our other places are much less. Even in Vienna 
it is Rs.l, 287/-, Budapest Rs.l, 941/- Warsaw Rs. 340/- (for portion used as 
residence only). Prima facie, the sum suggested by you was much too high and 
could not normally be accepted by us. We do not compete with Peruvian and 
Brazilian Ambassadors. I know that in some cases we have agreed in the past 
to heavy rents. When such matters have come to my notice I have been much 
annoyed. Anyhow, we are living today under grave foreign exchange difficulties 
and we have to look at every single case very carefully. If the Finance Ministry 
raises an objection on the ground of foreign exchange, I do not wish to overrule 
them. 

It may be that the ceiling of 20,000 pesetas proposed by the Ministry was 
not quite adequate. I understand it was raised later to 25,000. 1 also gather that 
you have now got a flat within this amount. 

As I have said earlier, I propose to go into some of the matters you have 
referred to fully. I think that prima facie the allowance fixed for you requires 
reconsideration, even though the peseta has recently been devalued by 22%. I 
gather that certain information has been asked by our Ministry from you. If you 
will please send this soon, the matter can be considered without delay. You will 
realise that the Ministry has to proceed on a factual basis; hence the need for 
getting some facts. 

You refer to the case about a car advance. I have looked into this matter 
and I do not find any discrimination against you in this matter. You were 
sanctioned an advance of Rs.6, 000/- in September 1956 for the purchase of a 
car. The rules require that on the purchase of a car it should be hypotheticated 
to Government, that an insurance policy should be taken out on it and the policy 
assigned to Government. For nearly eighteen months you did not act according 
to these rules and many reminders were sent to you. In fact, it took nearly two 
years before this matter could be finally closed. 

I have dealt above with some of the matters and I propose to deal with the 
others later. But it is difficult for me to write about the basic approach to such 
things because that really involves a basic approach to life itself. We have to 
deal with all kinds of people in this world and we have to win them over. The 
attitude of complaint to life and its problems is not helpful and seldom draws 
appreciation from others. In your letter you refer to the communal aspect. I 
have said above that I think there has been some slight prejudice against you by 
some officers of our Ministry, but I have not been aware of anything that can be 
considered communal. Indeed, some of the officers who have that type of 
prejudice are themselves Muslims. 

When the question of your being posted abroad came up and Madrid was 
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mentioned, I thought that this was a very good choice. If I was young enough 
and was to be posted in a foreign mission, I would probably choose Madrid 
over most other places. It is an ideal place for studying problems without the 
continual rush of routine work. Otherwise also, it is an attractive and interesting 
place. 

I had intended giving this letter to Laj to take with her, but she is going by 
sea. So, I shall send this by airmail and give a copy to Laj. 

I propose to send for some of your reports from Madrid and read them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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180. To Lok Sabha Secretariat: Netaji is Not Alive 1 2 

Short Notice Question No. 242 

I regret I am unable to accept this Short Notice Question. I am sorry to have to 
say that Shri Suresh Chandra Bose~ appears to me to be completely unbalanced 
in regard to this matter and he makes from time to time statements which have 
absolutely no foundation in fact. We have discussed this matter previously with 
Shri Suresh Chandra Bose without getting the slightest help or information 
from him. There can be no doubt whatever that Shri Subhas Chandra Bose is 
not alive. 


181. To Sri Prakasa: Homi Mody 3 

April 10, 1959 

My dear Prakasa, 

Thank you for your letter of April 7th. I quite appreciate your difficulties. I 
wish I could be of some more help to you. 

We shall be meeting in Nagpur and later in Delhi, and can talk more about 
these matters then. 

Homi Mody 4 5 is a good man and I like him. But he does not like our present 
policies at all. And you may remember that he stood at the last election in 
opposition to our candidate. He lost. But, apart from that, he has expressed 
himself strongly in opposition to many of our present policies. It would, 
therefore, be embarrassing for him and us if he was connected with the carrying 
out of those policies in any way. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Note, 8 April 1959. 

2. An elder brother of Subhas Chandra Bose. He was appointed a member of the committee, 
headed by Shah Nawaz Khan, formed in 1956, to enquire into the death of Subhas Bose. 

3. Letter to Governor of Bombay. 

4. An industrialist of Bombay and former Governor of UP. 

5. Letter. 
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182. To Ujjal Singh: Beautiful Roses 5 


April 10, 1959 

Dear Shri Ujjal Singh, 

I have your letter of the 10th April. The roses you brought me on the 30th 
March were indeed very beautiful and I was delighted to have them. 

I think it is a good idea to form the Indian Rose Society. You will have my 
good wishes for it. But please do not ask me to become a patron of this Society. 
I am tied up with too many activities and too many organisations, and some 
time ago I came to the conclusion that I must put a limit to this kind of thing. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


183. To M.R. Shervani: Running the Kamala Nehru 
Hospital 6 

April 11, 1959 

My dear Rashid, 7 

Your letter of the 9th April. I am glad you have become a trustee of the Kamala 
Nehru Memorial Hospital. 

I think it is a very good idea for the hospital to keep a register of its patients 
with their names and addresses. It should indeed show some interest in their 
future and keep in touch with them. In this way, appeals for donations can also 
be made as you suggest. 

1 do not particularly like the idea of a Babies Fair. I do not quite see how it 
can be worked. You may discuss this with Dr. Vatsala Samant. 8 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6 Letter. 

7. Mustafa Rashid Shervani( 1921-1981); industrialist from Allahabad; belonged to a family 
of freedom fighters; Member, Rajya Sabha, 1960-72 and 1980-81. 

8. Medical Superintendent, Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, Allahabad. 
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184. To Rajiv Gandhi: Want to Meet 9 


April 20, 1959 

My dear Rajiv, 10 

I am going to Dehra Dun on Thursday, 23rd April, reaching there in the evening 
at about 5. 30. I shall spend the night there and go to Mussoorie early next 
morning. I shall return from Mussoorie on the 24th evening and again spend 
the night at Dehra Dun at the Circuit House. On the 25th morning I shall return 
to Delhi. 

I would very much like to have a glimpse of you and Sanjay. I shall be 
happy if you can come and see me at the Circuit House in Dehra Dun on the 
23rd evening any time between 6 and 7 p.m. 11 


[Yours, 

Nana] 


185. To Sampurnanand: Visit to Hill Resorts 12 


April 21, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Thank you for your letter of April 13th. I am sure that there are beautiful hill 
resorts in U.P. and I should very much like to visit them. But I hardly go anywhere 
now for the sake of my health. I may occasionally steal three or four days. 

I have long been anxious to visit the Valley of Rowers in Garhwal. If it is 
at all possible for me to go there at any time, I shall remember what you have 
written. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. Letter. 

10. (1 944- 1991); grandson of Jawaharlal Nehru; pilot with Indian Airlines; joined Congress 
Party, 1981 and became its General Secretary; Prime Minister of India, 1984-89; Leader 
of the Opposition, Lok Sabha, 1989-1990; Chairman, Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 
1984-91. 

1 1 . Nehru sent a similar letter to Sanjay Gandhi, his younger grandson, also. 

12. Letter. 
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186. To Jayaprakash Narayan: Study Groups to 
Yugoslavia 13 


April 23, 1959 


My dear Jayaprakash. 

I have just received your letter of the 22nd April in which you inform me of a 
Study Group going to Yugoslavia. Only two or three days ago an enquiry came 
to us from our Ambassador in Yugoslavia about this. He said that he had heard 
in Yugoslavia about the coming of this Group and could we enlighten him 
about it. We knew nothing. Now that you have given us some information, we 
shall certainly ask our Ambassador to help them in every way. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


187. To Manuben Gandhi: Special Arrangements 
for Special People 14 


23rd April 1959 

My dear Manuben, 15 

Your letter of the 15th April with which you have sent me a letter from the 
Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, New Delhi. 

Gandhiji’s life was of course exceedingly simple and he disliked any special 
expenditure to be made for him. But what Indira probably meant was that even 
simple living when it involves special arrangements is a costly affair. That, of 
course, is fully true. If one has to make arrangements, that is to say, for special 
goat’s milk, special fruits, etc., then the actual cost mounts up. That was not 
Bapu’s fault but the fault of his hosts. 

Generally speaking, people who want special arrangements, even though 
those arrangements may be simple, cost more because they do not fit in with 
the general arrangements in a house. 

I am returning Shri Dharam Vir’s letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


1 3. Letter. 

14. Letter. 

15. Grandniece of Mahatma Gandhi and his companion during his last days. 
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188. To Mihir Sen: Promote Spirit of adventure 16 

April 27, 1959 

My dear Mihir Sen, 

I have your letter of the 16th April. As you know, I would welcome every effort 
to inculcate the spirit of adventure in our young men and women. Anything 
that you do with this and in view will have my good wishes. 

I would suggest to you, however, that it is always better in a relatively 
small way and not to begin with grand schemes. 

You mention some ideas that you have. If you can give effect to them, well 
and good. 

As for the financial aspect, it is difficult for me to arrange to send you any 
large sum of money. I cannot ask Government for any help in this project, all I 
could do is to send you some small sum from other sources. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


189. To the Bank of Foreign Trade, Moscow: 

Royalties in Russia 17 

April 29, 1959 

Dear Sirs, 

I have a deposit with your Bank out of royalties accrued to me from the Russian 
translation of my books. From this deposit, please transfer 37,500 Roubles 
(Thirtyseven thousand and five hundred Roubles) by demand draft to the Central 
Bank of India, Ltd., Janpath, New Delhi, India, for credit to my royalty account 
with them. 


Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16. Letter to Sen, a lawyer by profession, and famous for swimming across the English 
Channel. 

17. Letter. 
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VI. APPENDICES 

1. Foreign Office, China to Counsellor, India 1 

[Refer to item 105] 

Note given by the Foreign Office of China 
to the Counsellor of India, 10 July 1958 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China presents its 
compliments to the Embassy of the Republic of India in China and has the 
honour to state as follows regarding the exigency of the stepped up subversive 
and disruptive activities against China’s Tibetan region carried out by the U.S. 
and the Chiang Kai-Shek clique in collusion with fugitive reactionaries from 
Tibet using India’s Kalimpong as a base. 

Since the peaceful liberation of the Tibetan region of China, reactionaries 
who have fled from Tibet to the Kalimpong area have been carrying on 
subversive and disruptive activities against China’s Tibetan region under the 
instigation and direction of the U.S. and the Chiang Kai-Shek clique and in 
collusion with local reactionaries in Kalimpong. On visit in India at the end of 
1956 Premier Chou En-Lai called the attention of the Government of India and 
His Excellency the Prime Minister Nehru to this question. His Excellency the 
Prime Minister Nehru indicated at the time that if the Chinese Government 
could produce evidence in this regard, the Government of India would take 
action. Later, on 12th January 1958 Premier Chou En-Lai referred again to this 
question in an interview with Ambassador R. K. Nehru. On 22nd January 1958 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs delivered to the Indian Embassy in China samples 
of a reactionary propaganda leaflet sent to Tibet from Kalimpong, which it had 
collected. 

According to reliable material available to the Chinese Government the 
American Chiang Kai-Shek clique and local special agents and Tibetan 
reactionaries operating in Kalimpong have recently stepped up their 
conspiratorial and disruptive activities against the Tibet region of China. Using 
Kalimpong as a base they are actively inciting and organising a handful of 
reactionaries hidden in Tibet for an armed revolt there in order to attain the 
traitorous aim of separating the Tibet region from the People’s Republic of 

1. Note. lOJuly 1 958. Government of India. Ministry of External Affairs. Notes, Memoranda 
and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed Between the Governments of India and 
China, 1954-1959. White Paper (n. p„ n.d.) [New Delhi, 1959], pp. 60-62. 
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China. The Chinese Government would like hereby to convey to the Government 
of India certain information concerning the activities of the above said special 
agents and reactionaries in Kalimpong as follows: 

(1) Chief among Tibetan reactionary elements who have fled China are 
Gyalodenju, Shakapa, Losangjanzan, Thubten Nobo, Alohrze and 
Lukaniona. In collusion with American-Chiang Kai-Shek clique and local 
special agents in Kalimpong they frequently hold meetings in Kalimpong 
and other Indian cities to plan disruptive activities against Tibet. Gyalodenju 
has been to the U.S. in 1951. At the instance of the U.S. Thubten Nobo 
made a special trip from the U.S. to India in the winter of 1956 to take part 
in the conspiratorial moves of the other Tibetan reactionaries. 

(2) Under the manipulation of Gyalodenju and others, various reactionary 
organisations have been set up in Kalimpong under such names as ‘Tibetan 
Freedom League,” “Kalimpong Tibetan Welfare Conference” and “Buddhist 
Association.” These organisations are used for collecting intelligence from 
Tibet carrying out reactionary propaganda against Tibet and expanding the 
reactionary forces, etc. 

(3) There is openly published in Kalimpong the “Tibetan Mirror” a 
reactionary newspaper hostile to the Chinese Government and people. The 
Tibetan reactionaries and the organisations under their control also printed 
various reactionary leaflets and other propaganda material and smuggled 
them into Tibet. Such newspapers and propaganda material spread vicious 
rumours and slanders against the Chinese Government, the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Chinese People’s Liberation Army and fabricated 
all sorts of lies, moreover attempted to sow discord between the Han and 
the Tibetan nationalities of China, between the Chinese Central Government 
and the Tibetan local authorities as well as between Dalai Lama and Panchan 
Lama. Some of the propaganda material even openly called on the Tibetan 
people to rise up against the Chinese Government and advocated the 
separation of Tibet from China. Gyalodenju, Shakapa Losangjanzan and 
others wrote to the Lamas of the three big monasteries in Tibet to entice 
them to participate in their subversive activities. 

(4) Taking advantage of the fact Kalimpong is situated near Tibet and 
that few formalities are required for travel across the India-China’s Tibet 
region border, the Tibetan reactionaries and Americans, Chiang Kai-Shek 
clique and local special agents in Kalimpong have continuously dispatched 
agents and saboteurs to Tibet to contact the hidden reactionaries there. 
They smuggle weapons and ammunition into Tibet in preparation for armed 
revolt. 

(5) The Chiang Kai-Shek clique has special agents and organisations in 
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Kalimpong. Among the leading agents is one called Yeh Cheng-Yung. They 
also use Kalimpong as a base to collect intelligence from Tibet, smuggle 
arms and despatch agents into Tibet and incite riots in Tibet. They maintain 
a close contact with the Tibetan reactionaries in Kalimpong and provide 
Gyalodenju with important maps of Tibet for military use. 

The conspiratorial and disruptive activities against the People’s Republic 
of China carried out by the above-said Americans. Chiang Kai-Shek clique and 
local special agents and Tibetan reactionaries in Kalimpong cannot but enrage 
the Chinese Government and people and put them on the alert. The Chinese 
Government regards the criminal activities of the above-said reactionaries and 
special agents a direct threat to China’s territorial integrity and sovereignty and 
yet another malicious scheme of United States imperialists to create tension in 
Asia and Africa. It cannot be overlooked that in using Indian territory adjacent 
to China to perpetrate disruptive activities against the People’s Republic of 
China, the American and Chiang Kai-Shek clique special agents have also the 
hideous object of damaging China-India friendship. In order to shatter the 
underhand schemes of United States imperialists, defend China’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignty and safeguard China-India friendship, the Chinese 
Government hereby requests the Government of India to repress the subversive 
and disruptive activities against China’s Tibetan region carried out in Kalimpong 
by American and Chiang Kai-Shek clique special agents, Tibetan reactionaries 
and local special agents. China and India are co-initiators of the five principles 
of peaceful co-existence, to uphold and propagate which the Government of 
India has made unremitting efforts. The Chinese Government is confident that 
the Government of India, pursuing a consistent policy of defending peace and 
opposing aggression, will accept its request and take effective measures. 
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2. To the Chinese Embassy 2 

[Refer to item 105] 

Note sent by the Ministry of External Affairs 
to the Embassy of China in India, 2 August 1958 

The Ministry of External Affairs of the Government of India presents its 
compliments to the Embassy of the People’s Republic of China and, with 
reference to the Note handed over on July 10, 1958, by His Excellency Lo Kwe 
Po, Vice-Minister of the People’s Republic of China, to Shri K. M. Kannampilly, 
Charge d’ Affaires of the Embassy of India at Peking, has the honour to state as 
follows: 

2. As the Government of the People’s Republic of China are aware, the 
Government of India attach the highest importance to friendly relations between 
India and China. This friendship is traditional and was emphatically reaffirmed 
in the agreement which was entered upon by the two Governments in 1954. 
This agreement enunciated the famous five principles which the Government 
of India faithfully follow in their relationships with China as with all other 
countries. The Government of India recognise that the Tibetan region is part of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

3. The Government of India were therefore greatly surprised by the note 
which the Government of the People’s Republic of China handed over to the 
Indian Charge d’ Affaires at Peking on July 10. They regret to say that the 
statements contained in this note must have been based on a complete 
misunderstanding of facts. The Government of India have no evidence that the 
US Government and the Kuomintang regime are using Kalimpong as a base 
for disruptive activities against China’s Tibetan region. The Government of 
India will never permit any portion of its territory to be used as a base of activities 
against any foreign Government, not to speak of the friendly Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

4. As the Government of the People’s Republic of China must be aware, 
from time immemorial, there has been inter-communication between India and 
the Tibet region of China through passes on the northern frontier of India. In 
fact, for centuries the only feasible outlet for that region was through India. 
Movement of people between India and Tibet was free and easy. Most of the 

2. Note by MEA, GOI, 2 August 1958. Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 

Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed Between the 

Governments of India and China, 1954-1959. White Paper (n. p., n.d.) [New Delhi, 

1959], pp. 63-65. 
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people living in the Tibet region of China (hereafter referred to as Tibetans) 
who enter India come here either as traders or pilgrims. This fact was recognized 
in the 1954 agreement between India and the People’s Republic of China. Many 
Tibetans have been settled in north east India for years. The Government of 
India have made it clear to all Tibetans that they will be permitted to stay in 
India only if they carry on their vocations peacefully. 

5. The Government of the People’s Republic of China have mentioned 
six persons by name in their note as among those who are carrying on anti- 
Chinese activities on Indian territory. Some of these persons have already been 
warned that if their activities, political or other, are such as to have adverse 
effect on the relations between India and China, the Government of India will 
take the severest action against them. The Government of India have no definite 
evidence that these persons have been indulging in unfriendly activities. Even 
so, the Government of India propose to warn them again. 

6. In their note, the Government of the People’s Republic of China state 
that various reactionary organisations have been set up in Kalimpong under 
different names. Enquiries made by the Government of India reveal that no 
organisations or associations with the names mentioned in the note are 
functioning in Kalimpong. So far as the Government of India are aware there 
are two associations in Kalimpong of people who formerly lived in the Tibet 
Region of China namely, the Tibetan Association and the Indian Tibetan 
Association. The first named association has been in existence for about 25 
years, the second was formed in September 1954. The aims and objects of both 
these associations are religious, cultural and social, such as promoting study of 
Buddhism or rendering medical aid to Tibetans, arranging their funeral rites 
etc. The Government of India are not aware that these two associations have 
been indulging in any undesirable activities such as those mentioned in the 
Chinese Government’s note. 

7. The Government of the People’s Republic of China refer to a 
newspaper named the Tibetan Mirror.’ There is no daily or weekly newspaper 
of that name published in Kalimpong. A monthly periodical called the Tibetan 
Mirror' is published there. The editor of this newspaper is not a Chinese but an 
Indian national. The Government of India have noted with displeasure that 
some of the articles published in this periodical are objectionable and calculated 
to affect the friendly relations between India and China. The law in India is, 
however, such that it is not easy to take executive or legal action against 
newspapers and periodicals of this character. There are other newspapers in 
India which severely criticise other friendly Governments. In fact, strong 
criticisms are voiced by some newspapers against the Government of India 
themselves. However, the Government of India are most anxious that an 
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unimportant magazine like the Tibetan Mirror’ should not adversely affect the 
relations between our two friendly countries and are directing their local officers 
to administer a severe warning to this periodical. If it continues to create 
mischief, the Government of India will take whatever other action is feasible. 

8. The Government of the People’s Republic of China have stated in their 
note that taking advantage of the liberal travel regulations across the border of 
India and the Tibet region of China near Kalimpong, weapons and ammunition 
have been smuggled into Tibet by Tibetan reactionaries, the Americans and 
followers of the Kuomintang regime. Both the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China and the Government of India have got Customs Posts and 
Check Posts on this border. Officers of the Posts under the Government of 
India have got strict instructions to be particularly vigilant regarding the possible 
smuggling of articles like arms and ammunition which are contraband according 
to Indian law. No case of such smuggling of arms and ammunition has been 
detected by these Indian Check Posts in the locality. 

9. The Government of the People’s Republic of China have, in their note, 
referred to the photostat copy of a leaflet in Tibetan language handed over by 
them to the Indian Embassy at Peking. Though this leaflet was handed over on 
the 22nd January, 1958, the date of its publication given at the bottom is 17 
December, 1956. This was the time when all manner of people from Tibet 
came to India in connection with Buddha Jayanti celebrations and the visit of 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama. At about this time the Prime Minister of India 
discussed the entire situation in the Tibet region of China and other relevant 
matters with His Excellency Premier Chou En-Lai. The Government of India 
did not, therefore, attach any great importance to the circulation of this particular 
leaflet in December, 1956. It is mentioned at the bottom of this leaflet, that it 
was issued by the ‘Tibetan Welfare Association.” It has already been stated 
earlier in this note that, according to Government of India’s information, no 
association with this name is functioning in Kalimpong. 

10. The Government of the People’s Republic of China have stated that 
there are special agents of the Kuomintang regime in Kalimpong. Their note, 
however, mentions only one name, namely, Yeh Cheng- Yung. The Government 
of India have not been able to trace any such individual in Kalimpong and a 
preliminary examination of their records shows that no visa to enter India has 
been issued to any individual of that name. Even so, the Government of India 
are pursuing their enquiries and will communicate the results later to the Embassy 
of the People’s Republic of China at New Delhi. 

1 1 . The Government of India reiterate their friendship for the people and 
the Government of the People’s Republic of China. They have no doubt that 
the Chinese Government’s note is based on misinformation and express the 
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hope that, in the light of the facts now mentioned, the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China will feel assured that India does not and will not permit any 
activities on its territory directed against the People’s Republic of China and 
that the Government of India are determined to take action under the law of the 
country against those who indulge in any such illegal activities. 

The Ministry of External Affairs of the Government of India takes this 
opportunity of renewing to the Embassy of the People’s Republic of China the 
assurances of its highest consideration. 


3. Chinese Ambassador to Foreign Secretary 3 

[Refer to item 105] 

Statement made by the Chinese Ambassador to 
the Foreign Secretary, 3 August 1958 

Tibetan reactionary elements have recently set up in Kalimpong an organisation 
named “Committee for giving support to resistance against violence.” The 
organisation is now engaged in a signature movement. At the end of July nearly 
all the Tibetan aristocrats in Kalimpong, rebels from Sczedchuan and Sikang 
provinces, the Lamas and nearly all the members of the Tibetan Association 
and the Indian Tibetan Association put their signatures on a petition. Some of 
the signatories were compelled to give their signatures. 

On the 29th July, fifteen aristocrats and rebels from Tibet held a meeting. 
The following are the names of some of the persons who were present: 

1 . Khan Chung Sagapa. 

2. Avang Turn Jun. 

3. Sokhang Khen Chung. 

4. Chiang Pa Wang Tui. 

5. Chiang Pa Tsin Liang. 

They passed a resolution at that meeting a favour of sending an appeal to 
various countries in the world. The meeting decided to send out the appeal on 
the 18th June according to the Tibetan Calendar, which corresponds to 3rd 
August, i.e. y today. It is stated that after the appeal has been sent, a demonstration 
will be organised. The main contents of the appeal are a request to the various 

3. Statement by the Chinese Ambassador, 3 August 1958. Government of India, Ministry 
of External Affairs, Notes , Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed 
Betw een the Governments of India and China. 1954-1959. White Paper (n. p., n.d.) 
[New Delhi. 1959], pp. 66. 
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countries to give assistance and support to the independence of Tibet. In the 
appeals there would be slanders against China and against the People’s 
Liberation Army. 


4. Tara Singh to Nehru 4 

[Refer to item 40] 

SHIROMANI AKALI DAL 

Camp Office:- Gurdwara Rakab Ganj, 

N. Delhi 
Dated 28th March, 1959 

My dear Pandit Ji, 

This is in reply of your letter of 19th March, 1959, which I received on 21st. 
March in Dharamsala Sub-Jail, 

I have placed your letter before the Working Committee of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal. In what follows I give the reactions of the Working Committee to 
the points raised by you. 

In the opinion of the Working Committee the principle involved in the 
controversy is, the scope of religious freedom conferred upon religious 
denominations by article 26 of our constitution. In plain words the question 
that arises is, whether the legislature is competent to interfere in the management 
of the religious affairs of the Sikhs, when the Sikh denomination is managing 
its religious affairs in such a way as not to interfere with public order, morality 
or health. 

I, however, concede that such a dispute is not a fit subject-matter of reference 
to arbitration. 

In the present case the dispute which is sought to be settled by arbitration 
is whether the Punjab Government acted mala-fide or bona-fide in the matter 
of the Gurdwara Amending Act. In my letter dated March 5, 1959 I mentioned 
undisputed facts regarding the part played by the Punjab Government in 
paragraph 1 to 7 raised, one issue, namely:- 

“Whether the Punjab Government acted bona-fide or mala-fide in the matter 
of the Sikh Gurdwara Amendment Act, 1959.” For convenience of reference, 
paras 1 to 7 are reproduced in the annexure “A” to this letter. Full particulars of 
the dispute raised are given in the annexure to enable the arbitrator or arbitrators, 
as the case may be, to give their verdict. 

4. Letter. Pandit Sunder Lai Papers. NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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You will also appreciate that when the question of mala-fides or bona- 
fides of the Government is not a fit subject matter of decision by the courts, the 
Akali Dal has no alternative but to put the matter before the arbitrators who 
occupy eminent position in the national life of the country. For this purpose I 
suggested Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Shri Rajgopal Chari [Rajagopalachari] and 
Shri Jai Parkash Narain to act as arbitrators either together or any one of them. 

In this letter under reply you refer to a major-change in the legislation that 
was proposed for the first time on the 27th of December, 1958. That change 
was not made to widen the basis of choice of the Pepsu representatives, but to 
make Governmental interference more effective. 

Some minor points also arise from the letter under reply. As the reference 
to arbitration is of the bona-fides or mala-fides of the Government, no other 
point required reply. 

It will not be out of place to mention that the Amending Act is not the first 
instance of Government interference in the religious affairs of the Sikhs. More 
instances may be supplied if and when required. 

In your letter, you suggest that the presence of Acharya Vinoba Bhave may 
be utilised to remove any doubts or difficulties in the future. In the opinion of 
the Working Committee the utilisation of his services in the existing dispute is 
essential. 

On behalf of the Shiromani Akali Dal I have suggested three arbitrators. 
Shri Vinoba Bhave may not be willing to act on my request unless you join me 
in that request. 

In these circumstances the S.A. Dal request you to save the situation that 
has arisen by reason of the action of the Punjab Government. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Tara Singh Master) 

Enel.- Annexure One. Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru Prime Minister. 

SHIROMANI AKALI DAL 

Amritsar 5-3-1959 

ANNEXURE 

In regard to (b) supara. I venture to give short history of the Gurdwara 
Amendment Act, for your information. In 1925 the Sikh Gurdwara Act was 
passed by the Punjab Legislative. That Act has been extended to the erstwhile 
Pepsu State by the Gurdwara Amendment Act, 1959. The undisputed facts are: 
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1. On the first of November, 1956, state of Pepsu was merged in the 
Punjab State. On the 22nd of February, 1957, the Punjab Government appointed 
an Advisory Committee to report to the Government on the Management of the 
Gurdwara situated in the erstwhile State of Pepsu. 

The Advisory Committee made its report on the 14th of September, 1957. 
In this period five meetings of the Advisory Committee were held. 

2. On the 27th of November, 1957 and the 14th of February, 1958, two 
meetings of the Advisory Committee were held. The Bill was introduced in the 
Punjab Vidhan Sabha on the 8th of April, 1958, when it was referred to the 
Regional Committees. The Regional Committees held their meetings on the 
28th of April, 1958 and the bill was referred to the Joint Sub-Committee of 
both the Regional Committees. Between the 28th of April and the 13th of 
November, 1958, five meetings of the Joint Sub-Committee were held. 

3. Meanwhile the Joint Sub-Committee of the two Regional Committees 
submitted their report on the 30th October, 1958. In clause 148-B no procedure 
for election was contained. 

4. On the 16th of November, 1958 annual election of office-bearers of 
the S.G.P.C., was held under the Act. In that election dissidents from the 
Shiromani Akali Dal and the Committee defeated the nominee of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal in the Presidential election by three votes, in the contest where 151 
votes were polled. In this situation there was strong feeling against the dissidents 
from the Shiromani Akali Dal and their joining the Communists in the S.G.P.C. 
election. This being so, proposal was mooted to move no-confidence motion 
against the new Management of the S.GP.C. under section 63 of the Act. In 
fact within one week of the annual no-confidence motion against the new 
Management of the S.GP.C. under section 63 of the Act. In fact within one 
week of the annual election of the Office-bearers in November, 1958, several 
members of dissidents group, disassociated themselves from that group and 
joined the parent organisation. 

5. On the 27th of November, 1958 the report of Joint Sub-Committee 
came up before the Regional Committees. In the first report the Regional 
Committees proposed that 34 members of the S.GP.C. from the PEPSU area 
may be elected by 13 members of the Interim Board and 12 members of Pepsu 
area who were already members of the S.GP.C. 

6. That on the 22nd of December 1958, special session of the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha was summoned. That session was adjourned to the 23rd of 
December 1958. On the 27th of December 1958, the Regional Committees 
adopted Clause 148-B of the Bill. The Bill was passed the 31st of December, 
1958. 

7. That on the 3rd of January 1959, the Punjab Legislative Council passed 
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the Bill and on the 8th of January, 1959, the Governor of Punjab gave his 
assent. In the act it is provided that elections under section 148-B of the Act 
will be held within 40 days of the commencement of the Amending Act. As 
stated above the elections of office-bearers of the S.GP.C. were held on the 
16th of November, 1958 motion of no-confidence could be moved against the 
new management on or after the 16th of February, 1959. Under the Amending 
Act, election have been completed under section 148-B of the Act on the 14th 
of February, 1959. 


5. E.M.S. Namboodiripad to Nehru 5 

[Refer to item 31] 

Copy of letter No. 361/59/cm dated 30th March 1959 from the Chief Minister 
of Kerala to the Prime Minister 

I write to bring to your notice the difficulties experienced by Kerala at 
present in regard to food supply and to request your help to overcome the difficult 
situation. 

As you are aware, this State is highly deficit in rice. The population of the 
State is about 150 lakhs at present and the annual requirements of rice, at the 
rate of 12 ozs. of rice per adult per day, come to 15 lakh tons. The annual 
production of rice available for consumption in the State is only 8 lakh tons and 
thus the deficit is 7 lakh tons of rice. This large deficit was made good by the 
allotments made by the Centre, the rice purchased by the State Government 
direct and the rice imported from other States on trade account. In 1958, private 
trade imported by rail about 3.75 lakh tons of rice from Andhra Pradesh and 
Madras besides a considerable quantity of rice and paddy brought from Madras 
State by lorries for which reliable statistics are not available. The Central 
Government allotted a quantity of 70,000 tons (including 24,000 tons as loan) 
and the State Government directly purchased from Andhra Pradesh a quantity 
of 1 5900 tons of rice. In spite of all these, there has been shortage and abnormal 
rice in the price of rice in this State during certain periods. The distribution of 
rice through fair price shops had also to be stopped for about three months in 
1958. 

The fixation of ceiling prices in Andhra Pradesh and Madras has not had 
the desired effect since the price of rice in the open market is higher than the 
ceiling prices. Consequent on the issue of Price Control Orders in Kerala, the 
merchants of the State have been instructed to purchase rice only at controlled 

5. Letter. 30 March 1959. 
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rates. Unless the Price Control Orders are enforced rigorously by the Andhra 
Pradesh and Madras Governments, it will not be possible for the merchants of 
this State to purchase rice from these States and transport the stock to Kerala 
for sale. This fact has been brought to the notice of those Governments. The 
Government of India may be pleased to issue instructions to the State 
Governments of Andhra Pradesh and Madras to see that facilities are afforded 
to the merchants from Kerala to buy rice at the ceiling prices fixed by the 
Government of India. 

At present the import of rice and paddy by private trade has considerably 
declined for the reasons explained above. The State Government cannot also 
enter the markets of Pradesh which is the surplus area in the Southern Zone 
and make purchases at higher prices. The State is thus facing a grave food 
situation. To overcome the difficulty, it is requested that the Andhra Government 
may be directed to purchase 4 lakh tons of rice and the Madras Government 2 
lakh tons per annum and supply the same to this State to meet the requirements 
of the people here. 

In spite of the measures that may be taken to enforce controlled prices, I 
am afraid, it will take some time for the market prices to settle to normal and 
stabilise at prescribed ceiling rates. Till then, the present stalemate will continue 
and this State will be facing a critical situation. I therefore request that the 
Government of India may be pleased to allot a stock of 50,000 tons of rice to 
this State out of the imports from Burma or from elsewhere in order to meet the 
immediate requirements of the State and also to serve as a buffer stock for the 
impending uncertain transition period and lean months. 


6. Rajeshwar Dayat to Nehru 6 

[Refer to items 34 and 148] 

Copy of letter dated April 2, 1959 from Shri Raieshwar Dayal, 
Ambassador of India in Pakistan, Karachi, addressed to the Prime Minister. 

I had an extremely frank, friendly and informal interview with President Ayub 
Khan last night. Ayub greeted me warmly and remarked that he had seen that I 
had just been to New Delhi and Dacca and he hoped that I had not been caught 
up in the firing! Then in more serious vein he said that something must really 
be done to stop the senseless firing and incidents in the area. “We seemed to be 
caught up in a vicious circle and we must do everything possible to get out of 

6. Letter. 2 April 1959. 
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it. Why cannot we push ahead with the border demarcation and put up pillars 
so that people may know where the frontiers are?” Regarding Bagge awards III 
& IV, he said that surely some arrangements could be devised to achieve a 
common understanding. He repeatedly assured me that he was sincerely desirous 
to do his utmost to improve the situation in the area, and would respond fully to 
any suggestions to settle the issues once and for all. “You will find us not only 
fully cooperative, but understanding and generous,” he said, adding “what 
difference does a bit of territory here and there make when the country itself 
has been partitioned, for better or for worse? “. 

2. I told Ayub of the deep concern which was felt throughout India at the 
recurrence of border incidents and the great harm which they were doing to our 
relations and I mentioned my conversation on the subject with the Foreign 
Minister, Manzur Qadir, that morning. Ayub immediately remarked that that 
was a constructive approach and he would be fully prepared to go along with it. 

3. Ayub next asked me if I had had talks with the Prime Minister, adding 
“Please write to him from me and give him my deep respects. I regard him as a 
very great man indeed. For Mr. Nehru I am prepared to do anything. Please 
assure him from me and give him my word as a soldier and an honest man, that 
I am sincerely anxious to build up the best possible relations with India. I hope 
he will accept my bona fides and give us a chance to settle our differences.” 

4. 1 told Ayub that I would not fail to convey his message to the Prime 
Minister, adding that I had indeed been directed by the Prime Minister to raise 
the question of those border incidents with him and the difficulty experienced 
by our fishermen on the rivers constituting the border. I urged that resort to 
firing over petty transgressions was indefensible and must be stopped. 

5 . Ayub exclaimed “Let us have a review of the whole situation at whatever 
level and in whatever manner Mr. Nehru may decide.” Observing that officials 
were unfortunately prone to too much hair-splitting, Ayub suggested talks at 
ministerial level. The Minorities Ministers used to meet frequently and perhaps 
a similar procedure could be established. Perhaps we should have a joint 
commission which could be empowered to deal with all border and similar 
questions vexing our relationships. Ayub asked why the Governor of East 
Pakistan and the Chief Minister of West Bengal could not meet to deal with all 
outstanding questions between their States. He was agreeable to any and all 
such proposals which would help to remove the present vexations. 

6. I replied that we should make every effort to prepare the ground in 
advance and to work out practical arrangements, which could perhaps be done 
here with the Foreign Minister. Ayub said that he was quite agreeable to the 
suggestion, but as the Foreign Minister would be away for some three weeks, 
perhaps some other Minister could take on the task. Ayub said that it would be 
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a fine thing if some accords were reached, which could thereafter be finalised 
at ministerial level. 

7. Ayub then said that it was his great desire to help solve our mutual 
problems so that we could live together “like the brothers that we are. The 
present state of affairs is making us the laughing stock of the world, and others 
are taking advantage of our difficulties. It is causing a heavy drain on our slender 
resources on armaments, and the common man is suffering.” He said that he 
had the necessary authority, and he hoped, the respect and confidence of his 
people to be able to take the necessary decisions. “Mr. Nehru is of course a 
very great man, and while we realise his difficulties, as in the ease of the Berubari 
affair, we know that the universal respect and affection which he commands, 
will enable him to overcome all obstacles.” 

8. Ayub repeatedly pressed my hand and asked me to assure the Prime 
Minister that he meant every word that he said. “After all, what are the 
differences between us compared to the differences between other countries?”, 
he asked. Even in Cyprus, an accord was suddenly reached between the 
contending parties. “Why cannot a similar miracle happen here?” Problems 
like the Canal Waters question were by no means insoluble and the prospect 
now is very hopeful. Even the Kashmir question is not so difficult, and as for 
the border firings, they are of little practical consequence. I replied that given a 
little goodwill and patience, and an underlying faith in our common destiny, 
there was no reason why we could not come to mutually beneficial agreements. 
At present the atmosphere was vitiated, and every shot that was fired in anger, 
reverberated throughout the sub-continent. 

9. Turning to the Canal Waters question, Ayub said that it seemed that a 
settlement was in sight and he hoped that the questions of financial liability 
and the time period would be smoothly worked out. I told him that for our part, 
we would take a reasonable and constructive view when we saw Black’s 
proposals. We could not postpone the supply of water to the parched areas of 
Rajasthan, which had no other source of supply and I conveyed to Ayub what 
the Prime Minister had said that Rajasthan was gasping for water, which could 
not be denied to them for long. Ayub said that he fully appreciated our needs 
and he did not see why a time schedule could not be worked out linking our 
withdrawals progressively with developments on the Pakistan side. If we could 
not work out the arrangements ourselves, we should allow the World Bank to 
do it for us. Ayub added that he had “given a good scolding” to his engineers 
and had directed them to take a broad view and not to haggle over comparatively 
minor details. He hoped that we had similarly instructed our technical people. 
As regards the Prime Minister’s concern for Rajasthan, Ayub said, much to my 
surprise, that he hoped that it would be possible for Pakistan to supply water 
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from the rainy season overflow from the Gidu canal to the Jaisalmer area. I 
remarked that that was a handsome gesture and I was confident that if it 
materialised it would be greatly appreciated on our side. Ayub said that he 
meant it in view of the Prime Minister’s concern for Rajasthan’s lack of water 
supplies. 

10. Talking in a more general vein, Ayub said that he hoped the time was 
not too far off when our countries would be close friends. “Look at the danger 
from the north; did I not tell you about it before?” He exclaimed. He hoped that 
we could have common defence arrangements one day instead of against each 
other. He then asked me about the troubles in Tibet and the Dalai Lama’s 
whereabouts. Incidentally, I informed him of the infructuous efforts made by 
the Tibetans, before India’s independence, to get their independence recognised 
by the Western Powers, who cold-shouldered the Tibetan delegation because 
they did not wish to hurt Chiang Kai-shek, who, like his predecessors, had 
claimed suzerainty over Tibet. 

1 1 . Ayub then asked why we could not develop our trade relations. I told 
him of our efforts here in this direction and of my talks with the various ministers 
concerned. Unfortunately, there have been no results and even the periodical 
review conference of the existing trade agreement had not yet taken place. I 
said that we were in a position to meet Pakistani demands for coal, cement and 
pig iron. Our trade had fallen from over 100 crores in 1948-49 to only 14 crores 
now. Ayub replied that he had already spoken to Shoaib, the Finance Minister, 
to get trade going again, and he asked me to see him, adding that he would give 
a push to get things started. He was keen to set the wheels of trade moving; for 
even when relations between France and Germany were so strained, trade was 
not interrupted. I said that that was our approach as well and, that I would again 
see Shoaib as requested by him. 

12. On leaving, Ayub grasped my hand and asked me to write to the Prime 
Minister conveying his respects and greetings and assuring him of his goodwill 
and earnest desire to settle our problems by whatever procedures the Prime 
Minister considered suitable. 

13.1 found Ayub in a very relaxed and friendly mood, and more confident 
of himself than at any of my previous meetings with him. He spoke with 
earnestness and warmth, repeating that he was a simple soldier and an honest 
man, and he sincerely meant every word of what he had said. He remarked 
“You know me from before as I know you. I haven’t changed, and can you 
doubt my word?” The talk lasted about an hour. 

14. What Ayub seemed anxious to bring about was a meeting at ministerial 
level and I also felt that he was most keen, if it could be possible, to meet the 
Prime Minister himself. Although this was of course not explicitly mentioned, 
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I could sense that this was in Ayub’s mind. His references to meetings at higher 
levels and direct contacts, as well as his desire that the signatures to the accords 
reached on border questions and the like should be at ministerial level, all pointed 
in this direction. 

15. My approach was to see to that extent Pakistan is prepared to take 
practical steps to stop the border incidents and other vexations by first discussing 
concrete proposals with the Foreign Office. We should perhaps also see to what 
extent progress can be made in developing trade. Without a detailed 
reconnaissance and a proper evidence of a more cooperative approach, then 
would be the time to give thought to the matter. 

16. The fact that Ayub is anxious not to delay matters is evident from 
Manzur Qadir’s telephone message to me this morning when he said that he 
had spoken to the President after my meeting with him last night, and the 
President was anxious that steps to deal with the border and other questions 
should be discussed now and that the talks should not await Qadir’s return. 
General Sheikh would take up the matter in Qadir’s absence, and I was asked 
to contact him as soon as convenient. The talks are intended to be informal, 
with a view to exploring ways and means for dealing with the border and linked 
questions. I have requested the Commonwealth Secretary to send me 
Government’s views and proposals in regard to the matter and have made a few 
suggestions of my own. As soon as I have detailed instructions, I shall see 
General Sheikh to ascertain his views. 


7. Tara Singh to Nehru 7 

[Refer to item 41] 

Copy of letter dated 5th April, 1959 from Master Tara Singh, 
Shiromani Akali Dal, Gurdwara Rakab Ganj, New Delhi, 
addressed to the Prime Minister, New Delhi 

Thanks for your letter of April 4th reading of which was so painful. I deeply 
regret that even you look at only one side of the picture, accept it as correct and 
pass on your verdict to me. The fact that you have expressed your opinion on 
the points raised, shows that the issues are there and that they have shape and 
form but I fail to understand why you are not prepared to refer them to 
independent judgement. I am surprised all the more, in view of the fact that you 
yourself have so often expressed your faith in the settlement of disputes through 

7. Letter from Tara Singh, 5 April 1959. U.N. Dhebar Papers (microfilm), NMML. 
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arbitration, mediation or negotiation. The foremost question now is why you 
are not prepared to apply these methods to the actions of a Government under 
you both constitutionally and on the party plane. 

Your letter provides painful reading, because the information made available 
to you has done so much violence to admitted facts and it is on this information 
that you have based your findings. Least of all did I expect the sting from you 
that it was the Presidential election that is the basis of my struggle. What I am 
fighting for is the preservation of people’s faith in the honest functioning of 
our Governments. We lay so much stress on the importance of means adopted 
towards achievement of ends. We even lecture to the world. But have our 
Governments or Ministers any scruples about these means? This is what I wanted 
to be looked into and you cannot say that I did not try my very best, even at the 
risk of my career to convince you of the necessity, urgency and importance 
of it. 

You are pleased to dismiss the whole matter by dubbing it as minor or 
vague. I do not know how such a thing as the interference of the Government in 
our Gurdwara affairs can be called either minor or vague. Our opponents try to 
confuse the issue by putting in our mouth that we are attacking the validity of 
the recent legislation in respect of the Gurdwaras. I have tried my best in my 
last letters to impress upon you that it is not validity of the Act we are attacking, 
but the intentions that motivated it. When Rowlatt Act was passed by the British 
did the Congress, yourself and the whole country attack its validity or its motive. 
The reaction of the Sikh masses in respect of the recent Gurdwara legislation is 
just the same as was then the reaction of the Indian public to the Rowlatt Act. 

The motive of the British in passing that measure into law was to strengthen 
their hold on the country just as the motive of the Congress Government in 
hurrying with their recent objectionable legislation is to get a stranglehold on 
the Gurdwara management, to enable it to interfere effectively in the religious 
affairs of the Sikhs. 

It is beyond my comprehension how such a glaring interference as this can 
be called either minor or vague. The facts are that in spite of all their efforts, 
the ministerial party discovered at the time of the last Presidential election of 
the S.GP.C. that their majority of three, even after including the 22 Communist 
votes was rather precarious. So from the very first day after the Presidential 
election meeting, strategies were being thought out somehow or other to increase 
this majority. It was then that the matter of the Pepsu Gurdwaras came rather 
handy to them for this purpose. Then various permutations and combinations 
were thought out to increase their own votes until ultimately the so-called 
broadbased electoral college formula was conceived. It is true that I supported 
the extension of S.GP.C's jurisdiction over Pepsu Gurdwaras. But that does 
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not mean that I ever supported or objected to provisions of Section 148-B 
because these at that time were never there. For the first time the said provisions 
saw the light of day in the Hindi Regional Committee on November 19, 1958 
and thereafter I opposed them. Without knowing all these facts it is very wrong 
of you to impute personal motives to me. For example you mention in your 
letter “that the joint Sub-Committee of the Regional Committees in their 
proceedings of 17-10-58 gave their broad approval to the very point which is 
now objected to by you.” I am afraid this statement is not correct as the final 
report of the Joint Sub-Committee signed by its Chairman on 30-10-58 would 
show that at that time there was not even a suggestion of representation being 
given to Pepsu under the objected clause 148-B. 

Indeed the so-called facts conveyed to you are no facts at all. You have 
been told that the Whip was used but only after all the conventions had been 
observed. In legislation relating to Gurdwara affairs, the only convention 
observed since the days of the British and Unionist party in the undivided Punjab 
was that no legislation relating to Gurdwaras was ever taken in hand by the 
Government unless the condition precedent that of obtaining the opinion of the 
general body of the S.GP.C. had been fulfilled. This convention has been totally 
flouted. To bring this convention home to the Government I requisitioned a 
meeting of the General Body of the S.GP.C. but the ministerial party put a stop 
to it, by obtaining an ex-parte injunction from the Sikh Gurdwaras Judicial 
Commission, which now-a-days has been made a creature of the Government 
party by making the tenure of office of its members dependent on the will of 
the Government. No sooner the legislation had been through, the said Judicial 
Commission allowed the injunction application to be withdrawn. 

The introduction of legislation for the purpose of bolstering the votes of 
the ministerial party in the S.G PC. is no doubt the latest instance, but by no 
means the first attempt of its kind. Ever since Independence, Government has 
been making efforts to destroy the autonomy in matters of Gurdwara 
administration achieved by the Sikhs after tremendous sacrifices. Sikh 
Gurdwaras Judicial Commission holds a key position in Gurdwara 
administration. Fair and just administration of the Gurdwaras depends upon 
the independence and integrity of its members. But as already stated, by one 
stroke of pen an amendment was made and this independence was destroyed 
by making the Judges dependent on the sweet will of the Government for their 
offices. Without assigning any reasons for their removal without calling for 
any explanation, which is against the letter and spirit of our Constitution, they 
could be removed. Consequently a President of Judicial Commission was 
summarily removed no sooner he passed an order disliked by the official party. 
Another instance how the ministerial party has made a plaything of legislation 
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pertaining to Gurdwaras is, that previously there was no provision in the 
Gurdwara Act for bringing a no-confidence motion against the President. But 
when in 1953 the Nagoke Group was ousted from Presidentship of the S.GP.C, 
immediately the Government amended the Gurdwara Act to enable that group 
to bring a vote of no-confidence against the President who was an opponent of 
the then ministerial party. 

Soon after the merger of Punjab and Pepsu the then existing Gurdwara 
Interim Board for Pepsu was arbitrarily dissolved without any rhyme or reason 
by the Chief Minister of Punjab, who instead nominated a Board of his own 
choice. This was an utterly unjustified step. Examples can be multiplied but it 
is clear that it is not I who is fighting for power in the S.GP.C., but it is the 
ministerial party in the Punjab which is all the time manoeuvring to get a 
stranglehold. 

It is proclaimed from house tops that the basis of Congress Government is 
secular. The essential concomitant of secularism is non-interference in the 
religious affairs of others. This principle stands sadly exposed. The Sikh 
community deeply feels the grievance that its religious affairs are being 
repeatedly interfered with and that the latest legislative measure, i.e. Section 
148-B of the Sikh Gurdwaras Amendment Act of 1959 was passed with the 
malafide object of increasing and ensuring the Government majority in the 
S.GP.C. 

The country is passing through crisis of democracy. Real democracy is the 
democracy of the spirit, mind and heart. There is a good deal of lip service to 
democracy, but I don’t feel the democracy of spirit, mind or heart in practice. 
Day to day I find the interference of the Government party in the religious 
affairs of the Sikhs increasing. You are not prepared to prevent it, or even to 
allow it to be judged independently whether as a matter of fact there is or there 
is not any such interference. Thus you close on me the door of mediation, 
enquiry, arbitration and negotiation by which you lay such great store. What 
other alternative there is left for me except by some extreme step to stir the 
conscience of the nation and to draw the attention of the country to this state of 
affairs? I have therefore decided to start a fast unto-death from the 16th of 
April 1959. I pray to Almighty to bestow strength on me to carry out this 
resolution to its logical conclusion. May be I will save not only the Sikh 
Gurdwaras, but even the places of worship of other communities from 
interference by parties in power to serve their own political ends. 

May God grant you wisdom and strength to serve the country. 
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8. S.M. Abdullah to Nehru 8 

[Refer to item 26] 

Copy of letter dated 6th April, 1969, from Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, 
Special Jail, Jammu, to the Prime Minister 

I am grateful for your letter of 25th March 1959. 

I need hardly remind you that one of the basic principles guiding my 
relationship with you has always been to place real facts and truth before you. 
This might have sometimes led even to unhappy consequences but I always 
considered my duty to you and to the cause far more sacred to admit of any 
compromise. I can, therefore, have nothing but pity for the person in charge of 
the case whom circumstances have forced to misstate facts. I enclose herewith 
a certified copy of the quit notice served upon the defence lawyer, Mr. Mohd. 
Latif, by the State authorities for vacating the Dak Bungalow. I am also enclosing 
a statement in which he has affirmed that he was subjected to personal search 
every time he interviewed me. Similar treatment was meted out to another 
defence lawyer, Mr. R.V.S. Mani of Delhi, Advocate, Supreme Court. 

The explanation furnished to you in regard to Abdul Ahad’s arrest is hardly 
convincing, particularly in view' of the necessity for his apprehension having 
occurred to the Kashmir Government exactly at the juncture when he left his 
home to join my defence here. 

As regards Shri Nageshwer Prasad, you may not personally have been in 
the know that on the advice of Shri Jayaprakash Narayan and Sir Sultan Ahmed 
I had decided to engage him and even negotiated terms with him. The 
correspondence having passed through the Jail authorities was fully known to 
the prosecution who lost no time in engaging him before I could arrange 
accommodation for him here. 

Your information laying responsibility for most of the delays in the case on 
the accused is similarly against facts. Eleven months have passed since the 
case was registered and except for the brief period of nearly one month when I 
asked for and obtained adjournment to select a counsel for my defence, the 
case has been proceeded with by the prosecution in a most leisurely manner. 
Seven of the accused in the case are also involved in the Hazratbal murder case 
with its venue at Srinagar and it is this duplicity of cases against the same set of 
accused proceeding simultaneously in courts as far away as Jammu and Srinagar 
and shifting them from one place to another that is made the cause, amongst 

8. Letter, 6 April 1959. 
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others, whenever prosecution desires delay for its own reasons. Incidentally, 
the committal proceedings in that case ended in October, 1958, and you will be 
surprised to know that the case has not yet been started before the Sessions 
Court. 

I have been deeply touched by the expression of your feelings towards me 
in the 2nd para of your letter and yet my sorrow and pain are greater for the 
unfortunate happenings in Kashmir. Who does not know of your political 
philosophy, your urge for justice and fair play and your abhorrence for 
repression. You will perhaps agree with me that ascribing the Kashmir 
happenings to a chain of unfortunate circumstances is a poor solace to the 
people who struggle only for a life with peace and honour. Events may, no 
doubt, at times be more powerful than one’s wishes but those who are charged 
with the sacred duty of shaping the destiny of millions of people cannot rest 
with that explanation. Occasions are not few when in your own life you changed 
the course of history at critical moments and arrested fast deteriorating situations. 

I hope you are keeping well. 


9. Note by Y. D. Gundevia 9 

[Refer to item 33] 

A NOTE ON THE NEED FOR AN INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
OUR SOUTH-EAST COAST AREAS 
(Y.D. Gundevia) 

Anybody working as High Commissioner for India in Ceylon must soon realise 
that the story begins in South India and ends in South India. The emigrant 
labour in Ceylon came from the South. Those that return must go back to the 
South. The bulk of the 450 to 500 thousand adult ‘immigrant’ labourers that 
are still in employment on the estates in Ceylon are from the south-east coast 
districts, mainly Ramnad and Tirunelvely. The gardeners and domestic servants 
were mostly Malayalis from what is now Kerala and were in jobs more in the 
urban areas. When Sir John Kotelawala’s scheme for the repatriation of 
Temporary Resident Permit holders (TRP) was put into operation in the last 
quarter of 1954, the axe seems to have fallen more on the Malay ali community 
in urban areas. From September 1954 to December 1958, 7 1 ,302 Indian nationals 
have left Ceylon, 35,719 voluntarily and of their own accord and 35,583 have 


9. Note by Gundevia, 8 April 1959. 
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been actually repatriated under orders of the Ceylon Government. Ceylon admits 
that, for all practical purposes, most of the urban Indians with a capital of less 
than Rs. 25,000 have now left for India. We have succeeded in stemming the 
tide on the estates, and the 450 thousand odd adult men and women (plus their 
children) who are still working on the estates are south-east coast Tamils. 

2. Illicit immigration provides another angle to the case. Nine out of ten 
illicit immigrants caught in Ceylon and repatriated with our consent are from 
only two districts, Ramnad and Tirunelvely. In an aide memoire we presented 
to the Ceylon Government in February 1958, I argued that raison d’etre for 
illicit immigration is the fact that people who have more interests in Ceylon 
and much less or no interest in India, persons who had made Ceylon their home, 
have in recent years been turned out of Ceylon on meaningless, technical, legal 
grounds — and they must come back and they do. But the basic reason for this 
continuous and constant stream of illicit immigrants from Ramnad and 
Tirunelvely to Ceylon is the stark poverty in these areas. They cannot eke out a 
living in the desert of Ramnad and the unirrigated southern areas of Tirunelvely. 
The fact that as a rule the Malayali from Kerala does not float back to Ceylon 
as an illicit immigrant completely proves the truth of this proposition. Motoring 
through from Madurai to Cape and on to Trivandrum and Periyar, the contrast 
in the fertility of the countryside in these areas was quite obvious. People in the 
south-west are better fed and better clothed: those in the south-Eastem villages 
are obviously worse off. From Tiruchirapalli to Ramnad and Dhanushkodi, 
you go through an unirrigated desert. One might place on record the figures of 
illicit immigration to Ceylon in the context of all this: 

1950 .. 817) 

1951 .. 3,792) 

1952 .. 6,884) 

1953 .. 4,098) Figures given by Ceylon Controller 

1954 .. 986) of Immigration. 

1955 .. 1,669) 

1956 .. 700) 

1957 .. 1,772) 

1958 .. 655) Figures from Indian Protector of 

1959 (three months) 435) Emigrants, Mandapam. 

3. What is the future in Ceylon? My views on the problem in Ceylon are, 
I am afraid, constantly tempered by my experience in Burma (1945-48). During 
the war we had wrung out of the Government of Burma (in Simla) the promise 
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that all evacuees would be allowed to go back to Burma after the war. Within 
six months of my going to Burma, I had to go to the Prime Minister to get a 
decision that unskilled labourers, even if they were evacuees, should not be 
allowed to return to Burma — because there was nothing for them to go back to. 

I had told Shri R.N. Baneiji in 1948 that not even 15 per cent of the Indians in 
Burma would opt for Burmese nationality, whatever definitions we secured. I 
believe less than 10 per cent did, eventually. 

4. If extreme Buddhist communalism becomes the order of the day in 
Ceylon, more and more of the stateless Tamil estate labour will eventually want 
to opt for India. If administrative incompetence of Mr. Bandaranaike and his 
successors makes an economic mess of Ceylon, then, again, more and more of 
the stateless persons will opt for India, given complete freedom of choice. We 
will not be legitimately able to call this ‘pressure’. Our reckoning today is that 
even if given a fair choice and adequate terms by any Ceylon Government, 
over a lakh and half of the stateless estate labour (out of some 7,00,000 including 
minors) might opt for India. If conditions worsen in the immediate future, 
economically or otherwise, this figure might well double itself. Ceylon’s 
prosperity is completely dependent on the international world prices of tea and 
rubber. If these fall, there could be a most severe recession in Ceylon — and this 
labour population would just float back, in a reversing stream. This has happened 
in Burma, and this could happen in Ceylon. 

5. Even if nothing happens, w hy should we in the south, and particularly 
along the south-east coast, continue to be second best compared to Ceylon. 
Why should our people have to seek employment outside our country? Why 
should there be illicit immigration from India to Ceylon? And why should we 
not do something big in these terrible districts to change the face of this 
countryside and make it possible and worthwhile for them to stay where they 
were bom and not make it incumbent on them to suffer the most intense physical 
privations in their attempts to illegally sneak into Ceylon and risk the dreadful 
humiliation that follows, arrest, quarantine and summary deportation. 

6. I have discussed all this frankly with officials and non-officials during 
the five weeks I recently spent motoring 3,000 miles through Madras and Kerala 
States. I have spoken to Shri Bhaktavatsalam and officers in the Madras 
Secretariat also. The Madras Government have at various times formulated 
different schemes for the development of these areas. I would most earnestly 
press that time has come for the Government of India to not only support every 
development scheme that Madras may have on its blue prints, but to get them 
(Madras) and the Planning Commission to keep these factors in mind and 
specifically plan the intensive development of the south-east coastal areas. I 
list below some of the things that might be attempted. 
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7. Cottage industries and Community Development have probably not 
been neglected, but in some of these places it is a question of converting a 
veritable desert economy into healthy agriculture. For this we want water, which 
can come mainly from Periyar only. Kerala has gradually been releasing more 
and more water, but if this is to reach the southern and south-eastern Ramnad 
tracts, a major scheme has to be thought out. I was told of an ‘Upper Periyar’ 
scheme, which perhaps fell through. It probably involves tunneling through the 
water shed. Whatever this is, substantial quantities of water can only come 
from Kerala, and the special case has to be put to the Kerala Government also. 

8. The Madras Conservator of Forests, with whom I discussed this, said 
that there was a wealth in casuarina cultivation. Planned arboriculture with 
casuarina plantations might be attempted — on a big scale, if this is to be effective. 

9. Then there are various schemes for the development of the Tuticorin 
port. I was told in Madras that more work on the port has now been taken in 
hand for completion in the current Second Plan. This being a bird in hand, 
literally, we should, I feel, go the whole hog immediately and put every part of 
the scheme fully into operation. 

10. The Mandapam-Dhanushkodi-Talaimannar rail-cum-ferry service is in 
a bad way, I learnt on this recent tour. The Southern Railways are running this 
line at a dead loss for want of adequate traffic. The boat is running at a quarter 
capacity and we will soon be reducing the frequency to perhaps three times a 
week, as against the present six days a week. On the other hand, sea erosion 
has destroyed four rows of residential houses in Dhanushkodi, leaving hardly 
any pucca buildings standing. The officers and staff are living in bamboo-tatty 
hutments in the sand. The Railway Board is faced with an expenditure of nearly 
2 Vi crores on an alternative site, nearer Rameshwaram, for the boat pier and 
the staff colony. I have told the Railway Board, in recent discussions, that it 
would be a waste of money. We should straightway work on an alternative 
Tuticorin-Colombo boat route. Add 2Vi crores to the Tuticorin Port development 
project. If Dhanushkodi is doomed, as it is, this is all the more reason for going 
full tilt for Tuticorin. If this is made into a first class port, it would immediately 
add to the economic prosperity of the areas. 

11. And finally there is the one big scheme for the south — the 
Sethusamudram Project, the navigation canal across Mandapam. Shri 
Bhaktavatsalam and others in Madras said that the scheme had been shelved in 
the Second Plan for lack of finances, but they had a promise that it would be 
‘considered’ for the Third Plan. Madras is said to have under-estimated the cost 
of the scheme. A team of experts from the Centre, I was told, have re-evaluated 
the expenditure involved. 

12. I am very strongly of the opinion that this is just the point at which the 
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Ministry of External Affairs must come in. It is we who have to prepare the 
State Governments for the influx of our people from Ceylon back to India in 
the next ten years. We have always pressed the view that these people are not 
‘refugees’. They come back with their ‘assets’. True enough. But the ‘assets’ 
average Rs. 1,200/- and less, more often than not, to start their children’s lives 
with, in the ‘deserts of Ramnad’ — if I may risk the constant repetition of the 
phrase. We have to change the face of the south-east coast with intensive 
development of agriculture and some other big project of an industrial nature. 
Everything else is tinkering with the problem. We will go on arguing ‘legalities’ 
with the Ceylon Government, we will do everything to stem the tide, we will 
stand in the way of any flood. But we cannot shut our eyes to the gradual influx 
of these people, back home — their right to choose where they want to die, not 
only live, as I have told Mr. Bandaranaike. Because of all this, I feel that it is 
for the Ministry of External Affairs to lend its full weight and support to every 
development scheme in this area. If technicians and experts are of the view that 
the Sethusamudram Project has good possibilities, we should support it from 
the Centre. The only consideration to me is that this is the one and only big 
industrial venture that will alter the picture in the south. All else put together, 
including Tuticorin, looks to me like a flea bite, if one realises the immensity of 
the economic vacuum in the area. 

13. I will only add one point and that is that Madras has not sold these 
ideas to me; I have, if anything, been selling the idea to the Madras Government. 
And there also, not this or that scheme; just the fact that they have got to do 
something big about all this. 


Y.D. Gundevia 
High Commissioner for India 

Colombo 

8-4-1959 


10. C. S. Jha to S. Dutt 10 

[Refer to item 174] 

DUTT from JHA, 

Israeli Minister of Development Bentov who is presently here and whom I met 
at a reception rather casually expressed the desire to pay a few days visit to 

10. Telegram from New York from India’s Permanent Representative in the UN to the FS, 8 
April 1959. 
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India on his return visit to Israel in two or three weeks time (exact dates to be 
determined). He said he was keen to see development work in India including 
our community projects in which Israel had for practical reasons connected 
with their own kibbutz much interest. I told him that if he should wish to stop 
over in India for a few days en-route, I felt sure he would be welcome to see our 
development projects and meet the Ministers and authorities concerned. 

For understandable reasons, the Minister does not wish to embarrass us by 
his visit, but at the same time would like to make sure that he would be welcome 
to our Government. His expectation, I understand, is to be extended an invitation 
to visit India. I told the Israeli Counsellor who confirmed the Minister’s wish 
that I would let him know later. Could you kindly consider either our Minister 
of Community Development extending an invitation to the Israeli Minister to 
visit community and other development projects or authorising me to tell him 
that should he wish to visit India for a few days en-route to Israel, he would be 
very welcome and that he would be extended hospitality in Delhi for two or 
three days as Government guest? 


11. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru 11 

[See item 126] 

SECRET. 

No. 19-HC/59 

INDIA HOUSE, 
ALDWYCH, 
LONDON,W.C.2. 
April 9, 1959. 

Bhai dear, 

I have not reported so far on the reactions to the Tibetan situation personally 
because the routine reports were being sent to the Ministry and I wanted to 
contact members of the Government before writing to you. 

The first impact of what was happening in Tibet hit the people of this 
country in a big way. Though most people are only vaguely aware of where 
Tibet is, there is a widespread sympathy with what they describe as a ‘tiny 
spiritual nation which only wishes to be left alone’. Besides a handful of old 
India hands few have any knowledge of the political relationship between Tibet 
and China and Tibet and India. 

1 1 . Letter. 
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Immediately the news of the fighting broke a roar of protest went up and 
certain sections of the Press were not slow in advising India what she should 
do. This attitude was further stiffened by news of scenes in our Parliament, and 
the Beverbrooke Press instantly drew a parallel with Hungary and tried to show 
up what it described as the widening gulf between you and Parliament. I was 
inundated with requests for special interviews, articles, radio and Television 
appearances, and the mail started bringing in scores of protests against the 
Indian Government’s policy, and even small sums of money were received for 
the Tibetan refugees. The British people were worked up to an emotional pitch 
which can only be compared to their reaction over events in Hungary. 

Taya Zinkin’s reports complicated the situation and inflamed public opinion. 
Some of these articles have done more damage than anything printed by the 
Beaverbrooke Press. 

Prince Peter of Greece’s deliberately false statement did not, however, make 
very much impression. I immediately contacted the Greek Embassy and took 
the strongest objection to the ’lying and wicked propaganda” contained in his 
statement. The Ambassador was not in London at the time but I saw him later. 
He assured me that the Greek Government held no brief for Prince Peter — in 
fact the Government and even the King were frequently embarrassed by his 
conduct. He had no influence in Greece and was built up by a tiny group of 
Europeans in London itself. 

Hugh Richardson who was our representative in Tibet and who, I believe, 
was dismissed by you for his activities there, wrote a lengthy article in the 
Observer. It was highly biased but the point that has made some impression on 
people was his reference to the Simla Conference of 1914 and the treaty of 
1954. You may have seen the article but it is important enough to give the 
relevant quotation: 

‘There is an idea, which former Chinese regimes sedulously fostered, that 
Tibet always recognised Chinese suzerainty in some form. In fact after the 
complete eviction of the Chinese in 1912 there was a tripartite conference at 
Simla in 1914. The Tibetans, under British persuasion, agreed to recognise the 
suzerainty of China provided that the Chinese guaranteed Tibetan autonomy. 
By suzerainty the Tibetans meant no more than the formal supremacy which 
had existed under the Manchus. The conference failed. No bargain was struck 
with China and no concessions made by Tibet. All that emerged was a direct 
treaty between the British Government and Tibet. 

That treaty was inherited by the new Government of India in 1947. Ever 
since then Mr. Nehru consistently disregarded the facts by speaking as though 
there had been an unconditional admission of Chinese suzerainty both by the 
Tibetans and by the British Government whose responsibilities he had assumed. 
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This was an unwarranted depreciation of Tibet’s actual position and made it 
plain to China from the outset that India would give little support to Tibet. 

Of course, politics is the science of the possible. India’s interest in having 
a friendly neighbour in Tibet is obvious; and in 1950 India was in no position 
to join issue with China. Nor, I think, would any recent Government of India 
have considered active intervention in Tibet against powerful and determined 
aggression by China. 

There lies the vital difference. At least since 1720, China has wanted physical 
domination over Tibet. The British Government in India never sought more 
than a sphere of diplomatic influence; and so, in the face of Chinese power, 
India could do nothing but yield, under protest, and save what it could from the 
wreckage. That was a matter of national self-interest. What is shocking is that 
it has been treated solely as a matter of self-interest. 

Centuries of religious exchanges and some fifty years of a special treaty 
relationship with Tibet were quickly forgotten. The new situation was not only 
accepted with alacrity, it was fulsomely justified in a treaty between India and 
China, in 1954. 

Mr. Nehru must surely know that whatever was “the general opinion” about 
China’s suzerainty over Tibet, there was not a trace of actual Chinese authority 
there after 1912. He must know that in 1950 the Chinese invaded a country 
inhabited by a non-Chinese people who had, undeniably, managed all their 
own affairs for thirty-eight years and that they imposed an agreement on them 
by force. That action is what Mr. Nehru has recently described as ‘legal’; and 
on that basis, rigid and unseeing, he describes the tragic happenings at Lhasa 
as China’s internal affair.” 

During all this period the attitude of the Government has been one of 
restraint. I have spoken to Home, RAB, Heathcoat Amory, and some of the 
junior Ministers. The PM also had a word on the phone with me after I sent him 
your message. They seem to understand our position and the background from 
which it stems. What they seem anxious for is a statement, in more specific 
terms than the ones already made by you, with regard to “aggression” by China. 
I explained that no statement of this nature could be made until the full facts of 
the situation were known. There is also much conjecture as to whether we shall 
be “forced” to review our relationship with China in the light of recent events. 

However, the Berlin situation and concern over East and West relationships 
generally have diverted some of the attention which might otherwise have been 
concentrated on Tibet. 


Yours 

Nan. 
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12. Report by Superintendent of Police, CID 12 

[Refer to item 43] 

Continuation report regarding the agitation 
bv the Akalis against the alleged Government interference 
in the Gurdwara affairs for 11/12/13.4.1959. 

Following his meeting with the Prime Minister on 1 2.4. 1 959, Master Tara Singh 
announced his decision to abandon the proposed fast. 

Shri M.S. Aney, M.P. (Congress) and some other leaders including Sarvshri 
Saroop Singh, M.L.A., Punjab, Mukhben Singh, Bar-at-Law, Delhi & Parbodh 
Chander, M.L.A., Punjab, again contacted Master Tara Singh in their efforts to 
find an amicable solution of the problem. 

On 1 1 .4. 1 959, Master Tara Singh received a letter from the Prime Minister 
inviting him for personal talks at his residence at 5 P.M. on 12.4.1959. 
Accordingly on 12.4.1959, Master Tara Singh went to the residence of the 
Prime Minister at 5 P.M. and remained closeted with him till about 6.20 P.M. 
Immediately after the meeting. Master Tara Singh drove straight to Gurdwara 
Rakab Ganj and consulted his colleagues including Sarvshri Mukhben Singh, 
Bar-at-Law, Gopal Singh Qaumi and Harcharan Singh Hadiara, General 
Secretaries, S.A. Dal, Amritsar, Master Tara Singh then said “We have reached 
a decision and I am not resorting to fast on 16.4.1959”. Later, the following 
statement was issued by the Prime Minister’s Secretariat in the same connection:- 
“It is common ground among all concerned that there should be no 
governmental interference in religious affairs. Nevertheless, complaints have 
arisen of such interference in the past in regard to Gurdwara management and 
amendments made in the Gurdwara Act. 

Some machinery should be devised to ensure the implementation of the 
policy of non-interference in Gurdwara management and to consider any 
complaints of such interference. It is suggested that a committee should be 
constituted for this purpose. This Committee will consist of two persons 
nominated by the Punjab Government and two others nominated by Master 
Tara Singh, President of the Shiromani Akali Dal. This Committee will consider 
any allegations of interference and will suggest remedial action wherever 


12. Report. 14 April 1959. File No. 40/2/59-Poll, pp. 29-30, MHA. 
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possible. Where there is disagreement among the members of the Committee, 
the matter may be referred to the Governor of the Punjab. 

Any amendments in the Gurdwara Act should only be undertaken after 
obtaining the approval of the General Committee of the S.GP.C. A Convention 
may be established that such approval may be by two-thirds majority of the 
S.GP.C. 

The general elections for the S.GP.C should be held as early as is feasible. 

If any difficulty arises in the implementation of the above proposals, Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru will be glad to help.” 

2. Master Tara Singh also addressed a ‘Diwan’ in connection with 
‘Baisakhi’ at Gurdwara Majnu Tilla, Civil Lines, on 13.4.1959, from 1 P.M. to 
1.50 P.M. He dwelt upon the sacrifices made by Guru Tegh Bahadur for the 
protection of Hindu religion and added that ‘Khalsa Panth’ was created for the 
protection of religion (Dharam). Master Tara Singh also referred to his meeting 
with the Prime Minister on 12.4.1959 and paid tributes to the Prime Minister 
for appointing a Committee to enquire into the allegations of official interference 
in the management of Gurdwaras. He also thanked all the persons, specially 
Sardar Baldev Singh, who, he said, inspite of being a bad health had contributed 
a lot in bringing about a compromise. He, however, added that the struggle to 
free the Gurdwaras from Government interference was not over. The 
appointment of the Committee was just a step towards that end. Master Tara 
Singh also repeated his demand for ‘Punjabi Suba’ and said that the Government 
should trust the Sikhs. So long as they mistrusted the Sikhs and declined to 
accept the demand for ‘Punjabi Suba’, the Sikh problem would remain 
unresolved. He added that if the fact that Punjab was a border State should not 
be an excuse for dismissing the demand for ‘Punjabi Suba’. Continuing, Master 
Tara Singh said that the freedom in religious affairs could not be maintained 
without political power. He concluded by saying that the Sikhs will have to 
keep themselves ready for the forthcoming struggle at least so long as a 
communal Government was there. Shri Gopal Singh Qaumi announced that 
the 16th of April, 1959 which was to be observed as a ‘Protest Day’ against the 
alleged Government interference in the Gurdwara affairs, would now be 
observed as a ‘Thanks Giving Day’. Shri Lachman Singh Gill exhorted the 
Sikhs of the Punjab to get themselves enrolled as voters for the S.GP.C. elections. 
Ex-Justice Hamam Singh eulogised the services of Master Tara Singh to the 
Sikh community. 

3. On 13.4.1959, Maulana Mohd Zubair Qureshi, ex-Municipal 
Commissioner, Maulana Mohd Sami Ullah Qasmi and Ch. Abdul Sattar, Ahrar 
leaders, met Master Tara Singh at Gurdwara Rakab Ganj and congratulated 
him for his success in the dispute with the Government over the Gurdwara 
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affairs. They further requested Master Tara Singh to represent the minority 
communities in the country as the Government they alleged, was interfering in 
the religious affairs of other minority communities. 

4. Master Tara Singh intends to leave for the Punjab on 15.4.1959. 

Sd/- Bishamber Nath 
Suptd. Of Police, CID (SB) 
Delhi 14-4-59. 


13. Humayun Kabir to Nehru 13 

[Refer to item 101] 


April 20, 1959 

You will remember that the question of utilisation of protected monuments has 
been under discussion for some time. The late Maulana Azad held very strong 
views in the matter and had at one stage, after consulting you, issued an order 
that none of the protected monuments should be used in any way without 
reference to him. Since then, permission has from time to time been given for 
holding various kinds of functions in these monuments. 

You had appointed a small committee to look into the question of using the 
Red Fort, Delhi, for civic receptions from time to time. That committee made 
certain recommendations, of which the most important are that such receptions 
should be held in the Dewan-i-Aam rather than in the Dewan-i-Khas, and that 
the number should be severely restricted. Further, these receptions would be 
only for Prime Ministers and Heads of States and that some permanent 
arrangement should be made about lighting, so that the lawns and buildings are 
not damaged when temporary installations are set up. 

We have mainly two types of monuments, viz. religious and secular. 
Religious monuments like temples, mosques and churches include some which 
are even now used as places of worship and are regarded as living monuments. 
There are others which were not used for purposes of worship at the time when 
they were taken under protection by the Department of Archaeology, and in 


13. Letter. Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 
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their case no revival of worship is permitted in terms of the Act. Permission has 
neither been sought nor given for holding any civic reception in monuments of 
the religious category. 

Tombs and mausoleums are also classified with these religious monuments 
and in their case, no civic functions are permitted, except where there has been 
a long tradition of holding fairs or mushairas on the occasion of the birth or 
death anniversary of the person for whom the tomb was built. I am sure you 
will agree that no dinners, lunches or parties should be held in such tombs, as 
they involve an element of gaiety, which is inconsistent with the funerary 
associations of the monument. 

Regarding secular monuments like forts and palaces, I suggested at the last 
meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Archaeology that we should classify 
them into three types 

(a) Monuments like the Red Fort or Fatehpur Sikri, where only State 
functions may permitted. 

(b) Monuments like some of the other forest and palaces, where functions 
of public bodies like Corporations or Municipalities may be held with prior 
permission of the Dept, of Archaeology. 

and (c) Less Important monuments where non-official organisations may 
be permitted to hold receptions etc. with the previous permission of the Dept, 
of Archaeology. 

I asked the Director-General of Archaeology during his recent visit to Europe 
to find out the position in European countries. He has reported that receptions 
and similar functions are sometimes held in forts and palaces which are no 
longer inhabited and are now regarded as monuments. Government sponsored 
receptions are permitted in the monuments in Italy, but no private functions are 
allowed. In Germany they are more conservative and do not usually permit 
secular functions in most monuments. Amphi-theatres are however used for 
classical dramas in both Italy and Germany, presumably because they were 
built for the purpose and are suitable for holding such functions. 

I shall therefore be grateful if you will kindly approve of the following 
principles:- 

(a) no receptions or parties will be held in any religious or semi-religious 
protected monument, like temples, mosques, churches and tombs, except where 
such functions have been permitted by long standing tradition and usage, 

(b) State receptions for Heads of States and Prime Ministers may be held 
in the Red Fort or other important national monuments with the previous 
concurrence of the Department of Archaeology, 

(c) public bodies like Municipalities and Corporations may be permitted 
to hold receptions in certain types of secular monuments with prior permission 
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of the Department of Archaeology, 

and (d) non-official bodies may be permitted to hold receptions and parties 
in minor monuments at the discretion of the Department of Archaeology. 

Yours 

(Humayun Kabir) 


14. B.P. Chaliha to Nehru 14 

[Refer to item 137] 

Prime Minister from Chief Minister. 

Your telegram 2007 April 22nd. According to information available here 5000 
or more refugees and Khampa rebels have already entered Kameng Frontier 
Division. As the Chinese had moved eastward and before they succeed in sealing 
the border a much larger number may enter through Subansiri and Siang Frontier 
Divisions of N.E.F.A. in the coming month. I consider it necessary that we 
should prepare for all eventualities and plan to handle many thousands of 
refugees. An adequate organisation has to be established for this purpose which 
should operate till the refugees are moved and finally settle. We have already 
authorised in advance construction of a camp near Teysamari to accommodate 
5000 refugees and are temporarily deputing some officers and medical staff 
etc. for running the camp. In view of the scope of the undertaking and the time 
for which the organisation must function I would request you to immediately 
appoint a high powered administrator for Tibetan refugees under the Central 
Government with adequate authority and financial delegation for the purpose 
of establishing the necessary organisation and taking responsibility for all 
activities at short notice final movement and settlement of refugees on the lines 
of the Burma Refugee Organisation established during the war. We shall render 
all possible help and cooperation but the administrative resources of Assam are 
wholly inadequate and stretched to the maximum to face our ordinary problems 
making it impossible for us to provide necessary man power and see the things 
through. The services of some lower grade officer of Dalai Lama’s staff may be 
obtained for help in the camp and also for the purpose of screening and 
identification etc. as no one in Assam knows Tibetan or habits of the Tibetan 
people. The final destination of the refugees should also be decided upon very 

14. Telegram, 24 April 1959. 
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quickly as rains have already set in Assam and Tibetans will not be able to 
stand the heat and rains of the Assam plains for any length of time. In view of 
magnitude of the problem you may also consider opening of relief fund and 
make an appeal for money, clothes, foodstuff, medical supplies etc. all of which 
will be urgently needed. Further detailed suggestions which have the approval 
of myself and my colleagues are being telegraphed by Chief Secretary to Foreign 
Secretary and should be implemented. 


15. China Protests at Insult to Mao 15 

[Refer to item 139] 

Note of the Government of China, 27 April 1959 to the 
Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi 

The Embassy of the People’s Republic of China in India presents its compliments 
to the Ministry of External Affairs of the Republic of India, and hereby lodges 
the following serious protest with the Ministry regarding the occurrence in 
Bombay of Indians insulting the head of state of the People’s Republic of China: 
At about 4 : 40 on the afternoon of the 20th April, 1959, in Bombay there 
were about 80 Indians claiming themselves to be members of the Socialist Party, 
came to the Consulate General of the People’s Republic of China at Bombay, 
demonstrated and shouted slogans in front of the Consulate-General and some 
of them made speeches. They branded China’s putting down of the rebellion in 
her own territory, the Tibet Region, as imperialist action and made all sorts of 
slanders. What is more serious is that they pasted up a portrait of Mao Tse- 
tung. Chairman of the People’s Republic of China, on the wall of the Chinese 
Consulate-General and carried out wanton insult by throwing tomatoes and 
rotten eggs at it. While these ruffians were insulting the portrait, the Indian 
policemen stood by without interfering with them, and pulled off the encircling 
spectators for the correspondents to take photographs of it. After the ruffians 
had left, the police officer once again allowed people to take photographs of 
the portrait and then tore it down and took it away. 

Such an act of pasting up the portrait of the Chairman of the People’s 


15. Note from the Chinese Government, 27 April 1959. Government of India. Ministry of 
External Affairs, Notes , Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed 
Between the Governments of India and China . 1954-1959. White Paper (n. p., n.d.) 
[New Delhi, 1959], p. 70. 
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Republic of China on the wall of the Chinese Consulate-General and throwing 
tomatoes and rotten eggs at it is a huge insult to the head of state of the People’s 
Republic of China and the respected and beloved leader of the Chinese people. 
And while the ruffians were insulting the portrait of the Chairman of the People’s 
Republic of China, the policemen of the Bombay local-authorities not only did 
not interfere but pulled off the encircling spectators for correspondents to take 
photographs of it. After the ruffians had left, the police officer once again allowed 
people to take photographs of the portrait and then tore it down and took it 
away. It is evidently an act of connivance. For this the Chinese Government 
cannot but express its indignation and hereby lodges a serious protest. The 
Chinese Government requests that the Government of India speedily deals with 
the matter of insult to the head of state of the People’s Republic of China and 
makes a speedy reply. Such a matter of huge insult to the head of state of the 
People’s Republic of China is what the masses of the six hundred and fifty 
million Chinese people absolutely cannot tolerate, and it must be reasonably 
settled, otherw ise the Chinese people cannot come to a stop with regard to the 
matter. In case the reply from the Indian Government is not satisfactory, the 
Embassy is instructed to make it clear that the Chinese Government will again 
raise this matter to the Indian Government, and the Chinese side will never 
come to a stop if without a satisfactory settlement of the matter, that is to say, 
never stop even for one hundred years. 


16. GOI Regrets Discourtesy to Mao’s Portrait 16 

[Refer to item 139 ] 

Note of the Government of India, 30 April 1959 

The Embassy of India, Peking, present their compliments to the Foreign Office 
of the Government of the People’s Republic of China and with reference to the 
note No. M/ 129/59 presented to the Ministry of External Affairs of the 
Government of India on April 27 by the Chinese Embassy, New Delhi, have 
the honour to state that investigations have been made into the facts relating to 
the incident referred to in the note. These facts, which are not wholly as stated 
in the note of the Embassy, are given below. 

16. Note from GOI, 30 April 1959. Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes , Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed Between the 
Governments of India and China, 1954-1959. White Paper (n. p., n.d.) [New Delhi, 
1959], pp. 71-72. F 
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2. On the 20th April 1959, a demonstration was organised by the Socialist 
Party, Bombay Branch. About 75 persons went in procession from the 
headquarters of the party to the premises of the Chinese Consulate in Bombay. 
The processionists carried some placards and shouted slogans. A detachment 
of the Bombay Police accompanied the procession to prevent violence or any 
untoward incident. As the procession was otherwise peaceful, the police could 
not prohibit it altogether. Near the gate of the Consulate building, one of the 
processionists took out a bunch of memoranda and started distributing them. 
He also gave a number of these memoranda to some others in the procession 
for pasting them on the wall and the gate of the Consulate building. The police 
intervened to prevent this, but suddenly they noticed another person in the 
procession affixing something on the compound wall. They ran to intervene, 
but before they succeeded in reaching the particular spot, they found that a 
small picture of Chairman Mao Tse-tung had already been affixed and a few 
tomatoes and two eggs had been hurled at the picture. The police officers present 
stood in front of the picture to save it from further desecration and ordered one 
of their men to remove it. The picture was on the wall only for a minute or two 
and was removed by the police. A number of press photographers accompanied 
the procession and were taking photographs and it is possible that one of them 
managed to get a snap shot of the particular picture. 

3. As a result of the full investigation made by them, the Government of 
India are satisfied that the police did not connive at the deplorable behaviour of 
some of the demonstrators. On the contrary, they intervened immediately the 
particular incident came to their notice and sought to stop further mischief. It is 
not a fact that the police cleared the way for photographers to take photographs 
of the picture of Chairman Mao Tse-tung. As the Chinese Government are 
probably aware, the Chinese Consulate is situated at one of the busiest traffic 
comers in Bombay. In fact, since the demonstrators were obstructing the traffic, 
the police endeavoured to clear the way and many of the demonstrators were 
pushed to the opposite side of the road. 

4. The Chinese Government are, no doubt, aware that under the law in 
India processions cannot be banned so long as they are peaceful. Indeed in 
Indian cities processions and demonstrations are not unusual. Not unoften they 
are held even near the Parliament House and the processionists indulge in all 
manner of slogans against high personages in India. Incidents have occurred in 
the past when portraits of Mahatma Gandhi and the Prime Minister were taken 
out by irresponsible persons and treated in an insulting manner. Under the law 
and Constitution of India a great deal of latitude is allowed to the people so 
long as they do not indulge in actual violence. 

5. The Government of India would like to point out that the particular 
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procession in Bombay referred to in the Chinese Embassy’s note was organised 
by a party called the Socialist Party which broke away some years ago from the 
major Socialist Party in India, namely the Praja Socialist Party. This splinter 
party consists of a small group of irresponsible persons who have no importance 
in the country and do not in any way reflect the standard of conduct followed 
by the major political parties in India. In fact it is the definite programme of 
this party to indulge in highly objectionable behaviour towards Government. 

6. Whatever the circumstances and facts, the Government of India deeply 
regret that discourtesy was shown to a picture of Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the 
respected head of a State with which India has ties of friendship. The incident 
is undoubtedly deplorable, but as stated above, it is the act of a few persons and 
there was no question of connivance of the police or Government. 

7. The Prime Minister has already expressed the deep regret of 
Government at this incident in his statement in the Lok Sabha on the 27th 
April. 

8. The Government of India would like to add that while they can 
understand and appreciate the resentment of the Chinese Government at such 
an incident, they regret the language used in the Chinese Embassy’s 
memorandum. 


17. Pamphlet by Tara Singh 17 

[Refer to item 40] 

TO ALL MEN OF GOOD CONSCIENCE 

by 

Master Tara Singh 

The Prime Minister by his letter of April 4, has closed on me all doors of 
mediation, inquiry, arbitration and negotiation. Hence there is no other way 
now open to me, but to undertake a fast unto-death not only to focus the nation’s 
attention on the grievous injuries being inflicted on the Sikhs every now and 
then by direct end indirect interference in their religious affairs, but also to 
vindicate my stand on Gurdwara Amendment Act recently passed into law. I 
would start my fast on April 16 at New Delhi. But before I do so, I owe it to the 
people to bare before them my heart to remove even the slightest chance of 
misunderstanding in any quarter. 


17. Note, April 1959. File No. 40/2/59-Poll., pp. 39-41, MHA. 
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The issue now before us is simple and crystal clear, given an honest, 
impartial approach, India’s Constitution is secular. All minorities, whether 
religious or linguistic, have been guaranteed (in form at least) fullest liberty 
subject only to morality and public order. My charge is that what is professed 
from the mouth is broken at heart and that, time after time, inspite of our protests 
and demonstrations. Governmental interference in our religious affairs has 
increased, and this, because the Government of the day wants to have a 
stranglehold over us in order to subjugate us politically. 

True, that it was the Sikh community itself which through its historic struggle 
in the twenties brought about the enactment of the Gurdwara Act of 1925. But 
it was passed by the Punjab Council without our total consent and amended 
later in 1946 again through the near unanimous vote of the Sikh legislators 
(only one out of 33 dissenting) elected on separate franchise. For the first time 
in 34 years has unheard of procedure adopted to increase Government control 
over the Gurdwaras and persons holding office of profit under the Government 
(namely Sarpanches and Nayaya Panches etc.) have been ganged up to form an 
electoral college to elect 35 PEPSU representatives on the S.GP.C., besides 12 
others already nominated to the PEPSU Interim Board by the Punjab Chief 
Minister, (and now made members of the SGPC by the present Act) after 
dissolving the previous Interim Board for Pepsu constituted earlier by Shri 
Brish Bhan with the advice of the S.GP.C and the Akali Dal. 

No question of my being or not being the President of the Gurdwara Board 
is involved and it is raised by the Prime Minister and his advisors in order to 
confuse the issue. My only contention is that with indecent haste, and within 
only one week (December 22 to December 31, 1951) the Punjab Congress 
party, by issuing a party whip has rushed through a wholly religious measure in 
order to increase its political strength in a religious body. If this is not 
interference, what else it is? 

We are told, that elections to the S.GP.C will be held in another six to nine 
month’s time. The present measure, we are assured, is intended to operate only 
for the interim period. This question again is raised in order to confound clear 
thinking. If this is Governments contentions, why could not they wait for another 
six to nine months (when the matter has been hanging fire since 1956) to try 
their luck at the general poll rather than pack the house now in order to over- 
awe and wean away the people later. Six months or six day, the basic objection 
remains. Has a secular Government the right to form a limited electoral colleage 
consisting of its nominated and officially paid agents to elect members to the 
S.GP.C., a religious body of a particular community ? 

And not only this. In 1953 the Government party led by Nagoke, was 
defeated at the annual Presidential election of the SGPC. Quickly thereafter. 
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an amendment was passed by the Punjab Legislative Assembly providing for a 
vote of no-confidence against the President. This Provision was never before a 
part of the Act. 

But when the Akali Party, immediately after the November 58 Presidential 
election wanted to bring forth a vote of no-confidence against the new President, 
an injunction was issued by the Gurdwara Tribunal against the convenors and 
it was vacated only after the Government party had got the Amendment Bill 
passed into an Act and increased its strength by 48. Is this blatant interference 
or not? 

And this brings me to another equally vital issue, namely the constitution 
of the three-man Gurdwara Judicial Tribunal. This Tribunal has, under the earlier 
Act, always consisted of two nominees of the SGPC and one Sikh Sessions or 
Senior Sub-Judge. And these Judges, like other judges in the Judicial service, 
were irremoveable except on proved charges of corruption. But in 1954, the 
chairman of the Tribunal who gave a ruling against the Govt, party, was 
dismissed telegraphically, after rushing through a new amendment to make the 
tenure of judges dependent on the goodwill of the Government. Any how, 
without showing cause, they can be dismissed unceremoniously. This is the 
court to which all our disputes are referred for decision. 

GAR HAMIN MAKTAB, HAMIN MULLAH, 

KARE TIFLAN TAMAM KHWAHID SHUD 

What the Law Commission has said about the Judges in general, applies with 
redoubled force to the Gurdwara Judicial Commission. 

And the Prime Minister, in his wisdom, says that my charges are vague, on 
the other hand, they could be more precise and specific. And these are — one, 
Damocle’s sword hangs over the Judges of the Gurdwara Court which is thus 
intended to become an agency of the executive. Two, you have built up a limited 
electoral college dominated by paid Government officials to pack the S.GP.C a 
religious body. Three, you bring about amendments every third day to disrupt 
the smooth functioning of the S.GP.C. without any reference to the community 
concerned. It is not a particular community, and it is that community whose 
over-whelming opinion must be with you before you hazard an amendment or 
change the religious law materially. 

Before we shed tears over Tibet’s loss of religious autonomy, we must 
sweep before our own doors — at Amritsar. This is my appeal to all men of good 
conscience. 

I am told by the Prime Minister how can a legislative Act be subjected to 
arbitration. Well, Gandhiji’s fast at Rajkot to enforce his interpretation of an 
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Act and Sir Maurice Gwyer’s arbitration thereon is an instance in point. I repeat 
again, it is not a secular law we are disputing, but only a religious law which 
concerns us only and not the whole people. If a substantial section of our 
community takes exception, why not find a way out to resolve the impasse? 
There is another instance. We as a nation were entitled to draw waters from the 
rivers that fell to our share after partition. Then why this arbitration and award 
of the World Bank who have been asked to adjudicate upon an issue for which 
we owe no legal obligation to Pakistan. Legal quibbling thus cannot cloud a 
wholly moral issue. 

I am as patriotic as Pandit Nehru is. I have suffered about as much for the 
cause of national freedom, though he is in power and I, by choice, am not. I 
seek as much to consolidate India’s freedom as he, and I would be, as ever, in 
the forefront of any struggle that the country may have to launch in order to 
preserve its honour and integrity. Then why heap insults upon us in order to 
demoralise us and break our little nest. Is this moral? 


18. G. Parthasarathi to Nehru 18 

[Refer to item 145] 

IMMEDIATE 

Prime Minister from Parthasarathi. 

I am grateful for your telegram No.21062 dated 29th April and for the clear 
perspective you have given therein. 

2. The ferocity and venom of the anti Indian campaign surprised and 
puzzled even East European diplomats. They expressed fervent hope that Sino- 
Indian friendship which is essential to peace will be preserved but are unable to 
divine Chinese motivation unleashing a smear campaign which may well be 
destructive of such friendship. 

3. In last year or so Chinese in national exaltation and fanaticism have 
bordered on insolence in their treatment of some foreign countries. The campaign 
against Japan on flag incident is noteworthy contribution of aggressive 
nationalism detrimental to immediate national interests. National communism 
superimposed on traditional anti foreigner complex is giving new China not 
only an unlovely visage but makes one despaired sometimes of being able to 
live with her in a peaceful way without straining on one’s nerves. 

4. In my telegram No.68 of 20th April I presented some basic issues. I 
agree that we should refuse to be bullied or silenced and should continue to 

18. Telegram from Peking, 3 May 1959. 
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state our position in a resolute and dignified manner as you have done keeping 
always to the facts of the immediate evidence. The present tension in our relations 
with China and the raging controversies are unpleasant in the extreme but may 
have served usefully the purpose of showing up our problems with China. They 
have brought into the open hidden currents and issues which had been obscured 
hitherto by an emotional friend. 

5. The issues raised go beyond Tibet. Most important of these concerns 
our frontier areas. Premier Chou En-lai himself had implied in his speech on 
17th April that we were holding territories gained by British aggression. The 
People’s Daily went further on 26th April when it said “in their attempt to turn 
Tibet into an imperialist colony imperialists at first used the method of brutal 
armed aggression. The British imperialists launched two armed aggressions 
against Tibet. The first in 1886 to 1838 resulting in the seizure of Sikkim: and 
the second in 1904”. This raises the question whether at an appropriate moment 
China will sponsor a Tibetan irredentist movement which will affect not only 
Sikkim but wide areas on our frontier. 

6. Wild charges have been made in last few days of “Indian expansionists” 
inheriting the legacy of British imperialism, of collusion between “Indian 
reactionaries” and British imperialists in the Tibetan rebellion. These may be 
dismissed as part of the special kind of polemics that communists indulge in 
but Ta Kung Pao of 1st May went further when it said “Indian interference in 
Tibet region of China did not begin today. When Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army entered Tibet in 1950 Government of India tried to influence and obstruct 
Chinese Government from exercising State sovereignty in Tibet and said that 
this, which is an internal affair of China, would aggravate international disputes 
in world s deplorable tense situation. It presented on several occasions 
memorandum and notes on Tibetan question to Chinese Central People’s 
Government and this was done after consultation with the British Government.” 
This charge was repeated in the Kwang Daily yesterday and I am sure by many 
other papers. 

7. Our position is thus by distorted analysis made dependent on imperial 
support. 

8. As far as internal problem in Tibet is concerned Chinese in their present 
mood will not appreciate even the most genuine and friendly effort to help. As 
you say the presence of the Dalai Lama in India is an affront to them. If they 
have not denounced him it is not only because they want to maintain their 
thesis ot his having been abducted but they are afraid also of the consequences 
which any premature denunciation might have on Tibetan opinion. So instead 
ot denouncing him they will yet denounce us for conspiring with Tibetan 
reactionaries and muddling in internal affairs of China. Meanwhile they are 
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proceeding apace with their policy of “democratisation and socialisation” of 
Tibet with the help of pro Chinese elements. 

9. Iam afraid there is a little opportunity of my being able to talk informally 
with important people. In last few days I have met them at receptions in 
connection with May Day but they have not encouraged any serious discussion. 
Normally at every party Chou En-lai made it a point of talking to me for at least 
10 minutes on a current topic of importance but on the last few occasions he 
has come to me with a group of officials, said a few pleasantries and moved on. 
My experience here is that it is not much use of talking to anyone else besides 
Chou En-lai because they are afraid to say anything outside the official line. 

10. I have been feeling for sometime that it may be worthwhile at an 
appropriate time to seek an interview with Chou En-lai and do a little probing. 
But I do not consider that the time for such a talk has come yet. For the present 
we should not give any impression that we are weakening in our stand. 
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JS 

Joint Secretary 
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Prime Minister 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• When Nehru arrived at Pratappur 
for a speech, the cameramen 
clicked, and the women fled, 
screaming “blood extractors.” 
Nehru protested, “What is this 
tamasha? Why are they running 
away? I have not come here to give 
them injection.” They were afraid 
of vaccination. 

• Nehru was bemused by that fact 
that the Izat railway bridge at 
Daraganj, Allahabad, had no foot 
track. He ascribed it to the greed of 
the railway company that had built 
it: it would be cheaper, and it would 
force people to take the train. 

• Raja Mahendra Pratap, 
Independent MP, instructed Nehru: 
“Unless you understand what is the 
disease, how can you remedy it? I 
propose to you this. You may 
kindly form four associations in 
Punjab: Khatri Sangh, Jat Sangh, 
Ahluwalia Sangh and Arora Sangh 
comprising of Sikhs and Hindus. 
There will be no more trouble in 
Punjab. I can do it if you allow me 
to do it.” 

• Nehru remarked to Manuben that 
Gandhi’s simplicity was a “costly 
affair” with “special goat’s milk, 
special fruits etc.” but he reassured 
her that it “was not Bapu’s fault but 
the fault of his hosts.” 

• Ayub told Rajeshwar Dayal, the 
Indian Ambassador, “You know me 
from before as I know you. I 
haven’t changed, and can you 
doubt my word?” 
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